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INTRODUCTION. 


Ancient  Histobt,  which  commences  with  the  creation  of 
the  World,  an  event  that  took  place  in  4004  B.C.,  according  to 
the  most  commonly  received  system  of  chronology,  is  generally 
considered  to  terminate  with  the  fall  of  the  Westers  Empire, 
in  476  A.n.  Mediaeval  History  then  begins,  which  terminates 
aboat  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  forms  the  con- 
necting link  between  Ancient  and  Modem  History. 

The  first  portion  of  Ancient  History,  the  principal  events 
of  which  are  recorded  in  clear  but  simple  language  in  Genesis, 
the  first  book  of  the  Bible,  ends  with  the  Confusion  of  Tongues 
and  the  dispersion  of  the  nations  at  BabcL 

When  difierent  groups  of  men  of  diverse  languages  were 
thus  constituted,  each  withdrew  itself  from  the  others  to  as 
great  a  distance  as  circumstances  would  permit ;  and,  wander- 
ing eastward,  westward,  northward,  and  southward,  these 
germs  of  future  nationalities  founded  cities  and  formed 
settlements  which  in  course  of  time  developed,  in  some  in> 
stances,  into  great  nations  and  monarchies. 

Of  these,  Egypt  ia  considered  to  be  the  most  ancient ;  and 
after  considering  the  origin  of  man  and  the  story  of  the  great 
patriarchs  of  old,  as  &r  as  we  have  been  permitted  to  know 
it,  precedence  will  be  given  in  the  following  pages  to  the 
History  of  I^ypt ;  and  after  a  brief  notice  of  the  tribes  of 
Canaan  and  the  surrounding  districts,  and  Arabia,  the  History 
of  the  Jews — ^the  great  Gk)d-&voured  nation  that  descended 
from  Abraham — mil  claim  attention. 

-Next  in  order  will  follow  accounts  of  the  Chaldean,  As- 
syrian, and  Babylonian  Empires,  and  the  Empire  of  the 
Modes  and  Persians ;  and  then,  in  due  chronological  course, 
the  story,  first,  of  the  Grecian,  and  then  of  the  Eoman  Em- 
pire. This,  however,  must  be  told  at  length  in  other  volumes 
of  the  series,  and  at  present  it  is  merely  necessary  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  reader  to  this  fact.  With  a  brief  history 
of  Syria,  Parthia,  and  Persia,  and  some  notice  of  Carthage 
and  the  chief  states  of  Northern  A&ica,  as  known  to  the 
ancients,  this  volume  will  terminate. 
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IV  INTBODUCnON. 

With  reference  to  the  contents  of  the  four  volumes  of  this 
series,  in  which  the  entire  range  of  Ancient  History  is  com- 
prised, it  may  be  as  well  to  state  that — 

YoL  I.  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  chief  States  of 
Africa  and  South-Western  Asia  as  known  to  the  ancients,  and 
comprises  the  Early  History  of  Man,  and  the  History  of 
Egypt,  the  Jews,  Chaldea,  Assyria,  Babylonia,  Media, 
Persia,  Syria,  Parthia,  and  Carthage  and  the  states  of  North- 
western Africa. 

Vol.  II.  contains  the  History  of  Greece,  the  Greek  Colonies 
in  Asia  Minor,  Sicily  and  the  Coast  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  with  Pontus,  Cappadocia,  Pergamus,  Armenia,  and  the 
countries  contiguous  to  Asia  Minor  not  treated  in  Vol.  I. 

Vol.  III.  contains  the  History  of  Rome  as  a  Kingdom  and 
Eepublic,  and  the  series  of  struggles  by  which  it  became  the 
arbiter  of  the  Western  World,  fix)m  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
or  Pillars  of  Hercules,  to  the  Euphrates. 

Vol.  IV.  contains  the  History  of  Home  as  an  Empire,  and 
its  subdivisions,  the  Western  Empire  and  the  Eastern  Em- 
pire.     This  volume  will  also  comprise  as  much  Mediaeval 
History  as  relates  to  the  Eastern  Empire,  from  the  fiedl  of  the 
Wftflfpm  "Rmpire  to  its  own  dissolution,  and  some  account  of 
d  tribes  of  Northern  and  Central  Europe,  that  so 
ed  death  and  destruction  into  and  through  the 
art  of  the  Continent. 

ect  matter  in  each  volume  has  been  broken  into 
d  sections,  and  each  section  is  followed  by  a  Chro- 
ummary  of  the  dates  of  the  principal  events  to 
ion  is  made  in  the  section. 

ipiler  has  to  express  his  obligations  for  the  assist- 
jid  from  Smith's  "  Ancient  History  "  and  Rawlin- 
5  Great  Monarchies  "  and  "  SixUi  Oriental  Mon- 
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CHAPTER  L 

THB  SASLY  HI8T0BY  OF  XAV. 

1.   FROM  THB  CREATION   TO  THS  DILUQ& 

No  particular  description  of  the  creation  of  the  heaven  and 
the  earth  is  given  in  the  Bible.  Nor,  indeed,  was  any  other 
account  requisite,  than  to  infonn  mankind  that  they  teere 
created  by  the  immediate  power  of  God.  Suffice  it,  there- 
fore, to  observe  that,  at  the  sovereign  command  of  the  Al- 
mighty, the  cheerful  light  of  day  appeared ;  the  firmament 
expanded,  to  divide  the  upper  from  the  lower  waters ;  the 
congregated  floods  retired  to  their  destined  bed;  the  dry 
land  was  crowned  with  a  rich  profusion  of  herbage,  fruits, 
and  flowers ;  the  waters  were  replenished  with  an  abundant 
variety  of  fish ;  the  odoriferous  air  was  fanned  by  the  pinions 
of  innumerable  birds ;  the  verdant  meads  were  stocked  with 
cattle,  and  every  part  of  the  earth  was  inhabited  by  its  ap- 
propriate tribes.  To  complete,  and  truly  to  excel  the 
whole,  God  created  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and 
infused  into  his  body  the  breath  of  life,  or  immortality,  in 
consequence  of  which  man  became  a  living  sotd.  The  Al- 
mighty also  formed  woman  out  of  the  side  of  the  man,  whom 
he  cast  into  a  profound  slumber  for  that  puipose. 

Having  thus  produced  an  exquisite  and  a  beautiful    AntkA 
system  from  a  shapeless  chaos,  God  placed  the  man    ^^^^^ 
and  his  wife,  whom  he  named  Adam  and  £ve^  in      ^^ 
the  Garden  of  Eden,  and  gave  them  instructions  to  dress  and 
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to  keep  it.  He  allowed  them  the  free  use  of  the  fruit  with 
which  the  garden  abounded,  with  the  exception  of  a  parti- 
cular tree,  which  was  called  the  tree  of  knowledg[e  of  good 
and  evil,  and  of  which  if  they  presumed  to  eat,  they  would 
incur  the  penalty  of  inevitable  death.  Contrary,  however, 
to  the  divine  injunction,  the  woman,  deceived  by  the  subtlety 
of  the  serpent,  ate  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  and  afterwards  en- 
ticed her  husband  to  participate  in  her  crime.  From  that 
moment  innocence  forsook  the  human  bosom.  For  this 
action,  the  Almighty  cursed  the  serpent  above  all  beasts; 
condemned  the  woman  to  be  subject  to  her  husband,  and  to 
bring  forth  children  in  sorrow ;  and  doomed  Adam  to  till 
the  earth,  and  to  procure  from  it  his  sustenance  by  daUy  and 
painful  exertion.  He  then  compelled  them  to  quit  the  con- 
fines of  Paradise,  and  placed  at  the  entrance  a  cherubim, 
with  a  flaming  sword  that  turned  every  way,  to  guard  the 
passage  to  the  tree  of  life. 

Cain,  the  eldest  son  of  Adam,  is  supposed  to  have  been 

bom  in  the  first  year  of  the  world ;  and  Abel,  his  brother, 

the  year  following.     The  former  was  gloomy  and  avaricious ; 

the  latter,  virtuous  and  ingenuous.  Cain  undertook  the  labours 

of  husbandry,  and  Abel  preferred  the  care  of  the  flocks.    God 

oonK    having  accepted  the  sacrifice  of  Abel  and  disre- 

^'       garded  that  of  Cain,  the  latter,  transported  with 

rage  and  envy,  killed  his  brother.     On  account  of 

the  perpetration  of  this  horrid  deed,  the  Almighty  condemned 

Cain  to  become  a  fugitive  and  a  vagabond  on  the  earth  ;  and 

set  a  mark  on  him — of  what  nature  we  know  not — that  men 

might  know  him  thereby  as  a  man  placed  under  the  ban  of 

God's  displeasure,  and  forbear  to  molest  him,  under  pain  of 

incurring  a  sevenfold  punishment. 

Soon  after  the  tragical   effect  of  Cain's  resentment,  his 

OQfTA     afllicted  parents  were  consoled  by  the  birth  of  Seth, 

^  '       whose  descendants  were  for  a  long  time  distinguished 

by  their  piety  and  wisdom,  and  were  honoured  with 

the  appellation  of  the  sons  of  God.    At  length,  however,  they 

contracted  alliances  with  the  daughters  of  Cain,  whose  vices 

and  profligacy  of  manners  they  ^^tdually  adopted.    At  last, 

the  wickedness  of  mankind  became  so  great,  that  the  earth 

was  literally  filled  with  violence,  and  God   determined  to 

destroy  the  whole  world. 

Bat^  notwithstanding  the  general  corruption,  one  man  was 
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fomid  perfect  in  his  generation,  and  walking  humbly  with 
his  GocL  This  was  Noah,  a  descendant  from  Seth,  who,  with 
his  three  sons,  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth,  and  their  wives, 
'*  fonnd  grace  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord."  lie  venerable  patri- 
arch received  instructions  from  God  to  build  an  ark,  or 
vessel,  which  might  contain  his  own  family  and  such  a  num- 
ber of  animals  of  every  species,  as  might  replenish  the  earth 
after  the  deluge.  In  the  year  of  the  world  1656,  0040 
Koah  and  his  femily,  with  all  kinds  of  birds,  beasts,  ^^*" 
and  reptiles,  by  pairs  and  by  sevens,  entered  the  ^^' 
ark ;  and  God  opened  the  windows  of  heaven,  and  poured 
the  inundating  torrents  on  the  earth  for  forty  days  and  forty 
nights  without  intermission.  The  waters  increased  gradually 
during  a  hundred  and  fifty  days,  and  overwhelmed  all  man- 
kind except  those  who  were  in  the  ark,  and  who,  after  being 
enclosed  in  this  vessel  during  the  space  of  a  year  and  ten  days, 
came  forth  in  pursuance  of  the  divine  command. 

Impressed  with  the  most  lively  gratitude  to  the    0047 
author  and  preserver  of  his  existence,  Noah,  imme-      ^ 
diately  upon  his  landing,  erected  an   altar  upon 
Mount  Ararat,  whete  the  ark  rested,  and  offered  a  burnt  sacri- 
fice of  every  clean  beast  and  of  every  dean  fowl.     This  act  of 
piety  was  highly  pleasing  to  God,  who  graciously  affirmed 
that  he  would  no  more  curse  the  earth  for  man's  sake ;  but 
thai,  on  the  contrary,  it  should  retain  all  its  privileges,  and 
enjoy  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  seasons,  till  the  period 
of  its  final  destruction.     As  a  token  of  his  inviolable  decree, 
the  Almighty  promised  to  set  his  bow  in  the  clouds  when  it 
rained,  that  the  posterity  of  Adam  might  look  on  it  and  con- 
template the  effects  of  his  sovereign  mercy. 

CHKONOLO6ICAL  SUMMARY. 


The  Creation  of  the 
World,  as  supposed...  B. a 4004 

Abel  killed  by  his  bro- 
ther Cain   „  3875 
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2.   THB  DEBOENDANTS  OF  KOAH— THB  BUILDINO  OF  BABBL 
AND  DISPEBSION   OF  THB  NATIONS. 

The  Creator  of  the  universe  bestowed  the  choicest  blessings 
on  Noah,  who  descended  from  the  mountain,  applied  bimtelf 
to  husbandry,  and  planted  a  vineyard.  Having  drunk  too 
freely  of  the  juice  of  the  grape,  he  became  intoxicated,  and 
lay  carelessly  uncovered  within  his  tent.  In  this  situation 
he  was  discovered  by  Ham,  the  fetther  of  Canaan,  who  made 
him  the  subject  of  derision ;  but  Shem  and  Japheth,  being 
respectful  and  tender  of  the  patriarch's  honour,  covered  him 
with  a  garment. 

In  return  for  their  filial  conduct,  Shem  and  Japheth  were 
blessed  by  their  father,  who  invoked  a  curse  on  his  son  Ham 
and  his  posterity.  The  blessing  pronounced  on  Japheth, 
who  was  the  eldest  son  of  Koah,  was  in  the  following  terms : 
"  God  shall  enlarge  Japheth,  and  he  shall  dwell  in  ^e  tents 
of  Shem,  and  Canaan  shall  be  his  servant."  This  prophecy 
was  fully  accomplished  in  the  great  possessions  which  fell  to 
the  posterity  of  Japheth  in  different  parts  of  the  world ;  in 
the  overthrow  of  the  Assyrian  Empire  by  the  Medes,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Babylonians  ;  and,  finally,  in  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  Canaanites,  the  Babylonians,  the  Egyptians,  and 
other  descendants  of  Ham,  by  the  children  of  his  elder 
brother. 

Before  proceeding  further,  it  may  be  as  well  to  attempt  to 
define,  as  far  as  possible,  the  regions  of  the  earth  which  fell 
to  the  share  of  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth.  The  descendants 
of  Japheth  occupied  the  northern  coast  of  Asia  Minor  and 
Armenia,  and  then  spread  to  the  south-east,  through  the 
north-east  of  the  country  now  called  Persia,  and  away  over 
Afghanistan  and  Belooclustan  through  Southern  Asia;  to  the 
north  across  the  Caucasus,  and  over  the  great  central  plains  of 
Europe  and  Asia ;  and  to  the  north-west  over  Greece  and  the 
Greek  islands,  and  the  whole  of  the  peninsula  between  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  Adriatic.  The  children  of  Shem  occupied 
the  southern  part  of  Asia  Minor,  the  country  now  known  as 
Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  the  greater  part  of  Arabia,  and  the 
districts  to  the  north-east  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  posterity  of 
Ham  occupied  the  northern  coasts  of  Africa,  I^;ypt,  Ethiopia, 
the  southern  coast  of  Arabia,  Palestine,  and  the  isthmus  and 
adjoining  districts  at  the  head  of  the  Bed  Sea.    The  descend- 
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ants  of  Shem  and  Ham  seem  to  have  come  frequently  into 
collision  ou  the  borders  of  their  respective  territories,  and 
the  land  that  vras  at  one  time  occupied  by  one  race  was  at 
another  time  in  the  possession  of  the  other.  Thus  Canaan, 
at  first  peopled  by  the  children  of  Ham,  ultimately  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  Israelites,  who  were  descended  from 
Shem. 

"  Blessed  be  the  Lord  Grod  of  Shem,  and  Canaan  shall  be 
hiB  servant,"  was  the  blessing  pronounced  by  Noah  on  Shem 
— a  blessing  indicating  future  benefits  of  a  religious  nature, 
and  abundantly  fulfilled  in  the  fact  that  the  children  of 
Abraham,  Crod's  chosen  nation,  tmced  their  descent  from 
Shem,  and  that  from  Shem  came  ultimately  the  Saviour  of 
the  world  The  Canaanites,  too,  became  the  servants  of 
the  Israelites  when  they  conquered  Canaan. 

3.    OP  THE  SONS   OF  SUKM. 

Asshur  was  the  founder  of  the  Assyrian  nation  in  the 
upper  valleys  of  the  Tigris.  Elam,  his  eldest  son,  was  the 
founder  of  the  nation  of  the  Elamites  who  occupied  at  first 
the  country  about  the  lower  course  of  the  Tigris  and  Euph- 
rates, and  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  They  ultimately 
became  a  small  tribe,  famous  for  their  skill  in  archery,  and 
were  pushed  back  from  the  table  lands  into  the  neighbour- 
ing mountainous  districts.  From  Arpbaxad  came  Eber,  who 
settled  in  the  ancient  Chaldsea,  and  was  the  progenitor  of  the 
Hebrews  or  Israelites. 

Noah  pronounced  a  heavy  curse  against  a  branch  of  the 
posterity  of  Ham:  ** Cursed,"  says  the  patriarch,  "be  Canaan; 
a  servant  of  servants  shall  he  be  unto  his  brethren/'  The 
humiliation  of  Canaan  in  becoming  a  servant  of  servants  to  his 
brethren,  seems  to  have  been  especially  accomplished  in  him, 
without  extending  to  the  rest  of  his  brethren.  With  respect 
to  Shem,  the  prophecy  was  fulfilled  in  the  memorable  victories 
of  the  Israelites,  and  in  the  subsequent  achievements  of  the 
Assyrians  and  Persians ;  and  with  regard  to  Japheth,  it  was 
oompleted  in  the  successive  conquests  of  the  Canaanites  by  the 
Greeks  and  Eomans  in  the  Holy  Land  and  its  borders,  in  which 
the  remnants  of  the  Canaanites  even  then  lingered ;  and  in 
the  subjugation  of  the  Carthaginians,  unless,  as  it  is  stated 
by  some  authorities,  the  people  of  Carthage  were  really  sprung 
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from  a  tribe  descended  from  Sbem,  which  mignMl  to  Phoe- 
nicia about  the  time  of  Abraham,  and  settled  there,  after 
subduing  the  children  of  Ham  who  then  held  it. 

The  most  distinguished  of  the  descendants  of  Ham  was 
Nimrod,  '^  a  mighty  one  in  the  earth,  and  a  mighty  hunter/* 
and  of  whom  the  scripture  farther  says,  that  **  the  beginning 
of  his  kingdom  was  Babel,  Erech,  Accad,  and  Calneh,  in  tfa^ 
land  of  Shinar."  From  these  words  it  appears  that  he  was 
a  person  of  uncommon  strength  and  courage.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  first  man  who  assumed  r^gal  dignity 
after  the  flood ;  and  that  he  aimed  at  constituting  a  universal 
sovereignty  for  himself. 

It  was  Nimrod,  it  is  supposed,  who,  inspired  with  the  hope 
of  reducing  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  at  that  time  into 
subjection,  and  becoming  their  sole  ruler,  adopted  the  resolu- 
tion of  erecting  a  city,  and  a  tower  or  citadel  of  great  size 
and  strength,  "whose  top,"  in  the  expressive  language  of 
holy  writ,  which  well  illustrates  the  pride  and  purpose  of  the 
builders,  "might  reach  to  heaven,"  for  the  express  purpose 
of  avoiding  the  dispersion  of  their  families,  in  due  accordance 
with  the  intention  of  the  Almighty,  that  by  their  dispersion 
the  earth  might  be  replenished  with  inhabitants  in  every 
direction. 

Accordingly,  they  commenced  their  work  with  ardour,  and 
used  bricks  instead  of  stone,  and  slime  or  bitumen  in  the 
room  of  mortar  When  they  had  carried  the  edifice  to  a  con- 
siderable height,  they  perceived  that  they  no  longer  under- 
stood each  other ;  and  God,  whose  infinite  wisdom  had  decreed 
the  welfare  of  his  creatures  by  the  very  circumstance  which 
the  builders  attempted  to  elude,  compelled  them  to  relinquish 
their  vain  project,  by  confounding  their  language,  and  render- 
ing them  unintelligible  to  each  other.  The  city  now  assumed 
the  name  of  Babel,  or  Confusion^  and  the  dispersion  of  man- 
kind immediately  ensued. 

994.7  I'^or  to  this  important  event,  which  happened  w 
hundred  years  after  the  Deluge,  all  mankind  spoke 
the  same  language,  and  lived  together  in  one  body. 
It  now,  however,  became  indispensably  necessary,  that  they 
should  divide  themselves  according  to  their  respective  tongues 
and  families,  in  order  to  people  the  earth.  This  dispersion 
and  the  subsequent  planting  of  nations  were  performed  in  the 
most  regular  manner  3  and  thus  were  formed  those  societies 
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«r  natiaiifl^  which  giadaallj  oveispiead  the  sur£Eice  of  the 
earth. 

With  respect  to  the  religiotis  rites  of  the  primeval  race  of 
mezit  ve  can  only  affirm,  that  they  offered  sacrifices  of  animals, 
4K  well  as  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  Some,  indeed,  have  at- 
tempted to  prove,  that  all  the  patriarchs,  from  Adam,  had 
oertain  times  and  places  set  apart  for  the  celehration  of  divine 
irxnship.  Without  doubt,  the  Sabbath  was  instituted  imme- 
diately after  the  creation ;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  the  ob- 
servance of  it  was  ever  wholly  discontinued. 

With  respect  to  their  arts  and  sciences  little  can  be  said ; 
for  they  appear  to  have  devoted  more  of  their  time  to  luxury 
and  dissipation,  than  to  useful  discoveries  or  mental  improve- 
ment Tubal  Cain,  a  descendant  of  Cain,  found  out  the  art 
of  working  metals ;  and  it  seems  probable,  that  music  was 
invented  about  the  same  time,  by  Tubal,  another  of  his 
posterity.  By  some  it  has  been  supposed,  that  the  science  of 
astronomy  was  cultivated  by  the  antediluvians;  but  this 
opinion  rests  on  no  solid  foundation. 

It  is  possible,  that  the  Hebrew  tongue  was  that  which  God 
first  gave  to  His  creatures.  At  least,  if  the  Hebrew  cannot 
substantiate  its  claim,  we  may  afi&rm  that  the  primitive 
language  was  entirely  lost  at  BabeL  There  is  no  doubt,  that 
this  memorable  confusion  was  effected  by  the  immediate 
agency  of  God,  whom  Moses  solemnly  describes  as  coming 
down  to  view  the  builders,  and  to  accomplish  his  great  design. 
It  would,  however,  be  difficult  to  determine  what  number  of 
languages  was  then  formed.  All  that  we  know  with  certainty 
is,  that  tile  Hebrew,  Syriac,  and  Egyptian  languages,  were* 
fbimed  as  early  as  the  time  of  Jacob.  It  is  probable,  that  the 
languages  of  the  chief  families  were  fundamentally  different 
from  each  other,  though  the  dialects  within  each  branch  had 
•a  mutual  affinity.  This  variation  seems  well  adapted  to  pro- 
mote the  designs  of  the  Almighty,  by  dividing  mankind  into 
societies,  commonwealths,  and  kingdoms. 


CBB0K0XX)ai0AL  8UHHABT. 


Attempt  of  Nimrod  to 
establish  nniTenal 
MTsreignty  over  all 
mmkiiid  ib  hia  own 
penon  by  bailding  the 
Tower  of  Babel B.a  2248 
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•..MMT  wMM»  «uo  xwuuuia  caueu  Maimanca.  its  soutlil 
boundaiy  was  an  irregular  line  a  little  to  the  south  of  i 
24th  panllel  of  north  latitude,  and  taking  a  direction  to  i 
south-east  after  crossing  the  Nile  at  Philae.  Through  ^ 
centre  of  this  tract  of  country  runs  the  Kile,  which  thei^ 
now,  overflowed  its  banks,  periodically  fertilising  the  cout*^" 
on  either  side  of  it  with  the  soil  that  it  brought  in  its  tu^^ 
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^Bfists  in  mucli  that  he  relates.  To  show  how  little 
^Pke  can  be  placed  on  the  dates  assigned  to  events  in . 
tt^  part  of  ancient  history,  it  is  only  necessary  to  point 
^at  the  era  of  Menes,  the  first  king  of  £gypt,  who  is 
itioned  by  the  above  historians,  is  fixed  at  2717  B.G., 
dy  three  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  Ham,  accord* 
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ing  to  the  aooonnts  given  in  the  Bihle,  by  whose  descendants 
E^fpt  was  settled.  The  discrepancy,  however^  will  not  tend 
to  throw  the  slightest  discredit  on  the  latter  when  we  remem- 
ber how  prone  cdl  nations  are — especially  eastern  nations,  the 
Chinese  for  example — ^to  assume  dates  for  the  commence- 
ment of  their  national  history  that  would  carry  us  back  to 
periods  far  anterior  to  the  starting  point  in  the  world's  history, 
to  which  we  are  directed  by  Holy  Writ,  and  which  is  gene- 
rally received  by  chronologists. 

By  Manetho  it  is  asserted  that  twenty-five  dynasties  of 
Egyptian  kings  reigned  in  the  country  prior  to  the  accession 
of  Psammetichus,  who  has  been  already  mentioned.  Some 
of  these  dynasties  were  contemporary,  that  is  to  say,  the 
kings  of  one  dynasty  were  ruling  over  one  part  of  Egypt 
while  those  of  another  were  ruling  at  the  same  time  over 
another  part.  To  add  to  the  difficulty  and  confusion  that 
these  dynasties  occasion  is  the  want  of  their  regular  succession. 
Thus  before  the  second  dynasty  had  come  to  a  close,  the 
fourth,  sixth,  ninth,  and  eleventh  had  begun  in  other  parts  of 
the  country.  This  will  be  understood  by  referring  once  more 
to  the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  when  seven  dynasties  or  lines  of 
kings  were  in  power  at  the  same  time  in  different  parts  of 
England.  But  the  dynasties  of  Egyptian  kings  are  even  more 
complicated  than  this,  for  in  some  instances  the  father  is  made 
the  last  of  one  dynasty  while  the  son  is  constituted  the  first 
of  the  dynasty  that  immediately  succeeds  it,  without  any 
good  or  particular  reason  for  the  arbitrary  separation. 
Neglecting  any  close  consideration  of  the  dynasties,  it  will 
help  us  to  remember  that  as  it  was  in  England  in  the  time  of 
the  Heptarchy,  so  it  was  in  Egypt  in  early  times  subsequent 
to  the  settlement  of  the  country ;  and  that  although  the  land 
was  divided  into  two  great  kingdoms.  Upper  and  Lower 
Egypt,  yet  it  is  certain  that  petty  kingdoms  existed  in  differ- 
ent parts,  the  capitals  of  which  were  This  (now  Abydos), 
Memphis  (now  Cairo),  Elephantine,  Heracleopolis,  and  Thebes 
in  Upper  Egypt,  and  Xois  in  Lower  Egypt. 

Following  Mr.  Edward  Lane's  arrangement  of  the  dynasties 

of  the  early  kings  of  Egypt,  it  appears  that  the  first  of  these 

of  whom  we  have  any  record  was  the  Thinite  line,  whose 

power  was  established  at  This,  2717  ao.  (1),  in  the  persiiu  of 

^enes,  and  that  about  2650  b.o.  (1),  the  Memphite  line  of 

aarchs  was  established  at  Memphis.     The  last  kings  of 
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these  lines  were  driTen  oat  sunnltaneonsly  abont  2080  iLa, 
by  the  Shephezd  Kings  as  they  are  called ;  but  before  this 
happened,  other  petty  kingdoms  had  been  erected  at  Elephan* 
tine  about  2440  &a,  at  Hencleopolis  abont  2200  B.a,  and  at 
DiospoixB  or  Thebes  abont  the  same  time.  The  DiaqpoUte 
kings  seem  to  have  maintained  themselves  with  more  or  less 
snccess  against  the  Shepherd  Kings  thronghont  the  time  of 
their  supremacy  in  Egypt,  and  to  have  made  head  against 
them,  and  driven  them  out  of  the  country  about  1525  B.a 
It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  dates  assigned  to  the  first  of 
the  Thinite  and  Memphite  kings  are  prior  to  that  si  which 
l^gypt  is  conceived  to  have  been  settled  according  to  the 
chronology  of  the  Bible,  and  the  assertion  of  the  power  of  the 
kings  of  Diospolis  ever  the  Shepherd  Kings  probably  took 
pla^  at  a  later  period. 

All  historians  ^ree  in  naming  Menes  as  the  first  king  who 
roled  in  I^ypt.  His  capital  was  This  (now  Abydos).  In 
his  time  Lower  Egypt  is  said  to  have  been  nothing  better 
than  a  huge  marsh,  which  is  incredible.  He  is  credited  with 
having  altered  the  course  of  the  Nile,  which  was  previously 
more  to  the  westward,  at  the  foot  of  the  Libyan  hills,  and 
with  having  founded  Memphis.  It  is  possible  that  he  founded 
this  city  and  placed  there  as  viceroy  one  of  his  sons,  or  a 
noble  of  his  court,  who  became  the  progenitor  of  the  Mem- 
phite kings,  a  new  line  that  soon  became  independent  of  the 
parent  kingdom.  The  power  of  his  successors,  although  they 
retained  their  kingdom  until  the  invasion  of  the  Shepherd 
Kings,  seems  to  have  paled  beneath  the  superior  might,  wealth 
and  influence  of  the  kings  of  Memphis. 

To  some  of  the  Memphite  monarchs  is  ascribed  the  build- 
hag  of  the  Pyramids  of  Gizeh,  huge  pointed  structures  of 
stone,  having  four  sides,  in  the  shape  of  an  equilateral  triangle, 
and  rising  from  a  square  base,  that  are  still  standing  in  the 
plain  that  lies  about  four  or  five  miles  from  Cairo,  to  the 
north-west  of  the  Egyptian  capital.  One  of  these  Memphite 
kings,  Shura  by  name,  who  lived  about  2440  b.c.  (1)  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Lane,  is  shown  on  some  of  the  ancient  monuments 
in  conflict  with  men  dressed  in  the  flowing  robes  of  Asiatics. 
It  is  possible  that  he  may  be  identical  with  the  king  called 
Osymandyas  by  Herodotus,  who  is  said  to  have  carried  hi» 
arms  into  Asia  and  conquered  the  Bactrians.  Among  his 
successors,  about  2352  ac.  (1),  were  two  brothers,  Stiphis  and 
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Sensaphis,  who  leigned  coiyointlj,  and  bnilt,  the  former  th& 
Great  Pyramid^  and  the  latter  the  next  in  size,  known  as  the 
Second  Pyramid.  It  is,  however,  considered  by  goodauthori- 
tieSy  that  these  brothers  who  shared  the  throne  were  joint 
builders  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  and  that  the  Second  Pyramid 
was  built  by  Shate,  one  of  the  Elephantine  kings,  who  were 
kinsmen  of  the  kings  of  Memphis,  and  buried  their  dead  in 
the  common  burial  place  of  their  race.  Suphis  and  Sensuphis 
are  supposed  to  be  the  Cheops  and  Cepiirenes  of  Herodotus, 
or  according  to  what  has  been  just  stated,  the  Elephantine 
monarchs.  Shafra  may  be  the  Cephrenes  of  Herodotus.  The 
reign  of  Osymandyas  is  placed  by  the  chronologists,  Usher 
and  Lenglet,  about  2100  B.O.,  and  that  of  Suphis  or  Cheops, 
by  some  at  a  period  anterior  to  this,  and  by  others  as  late  as 
1082  B.C.  However,  as  it  has  been  explained,  nothing  can 
be  said  with  certainty  of  the  events  ascribed  to  this  era,  and 
the  dates  at  which  they  are  supposed  to  have  occurred.  The 
third  and  smallest  of  these  Pyramids  was  built  by  Mencheres, 
called  Mycerinus,  by  Herodotus.  Part  of  the  case  in  which 
his  mummy  was  enclosed,  was  found  in  this  pyramid,  and  is 
now  to  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  last  of  the  Memphite  monarchs  was  a  queen  named 
Nitocris,  who  is  said  to  have  been  an  Ethiopian,  but  was  pro- 
bably of  Ethiopian  extraction  by  the  mother's  side.  Her 
brother  had  been  murdered  by  some  of  the  Memphite  nobles, 
who  subsequently  raised  her  to  the  throne.  Extremely  beau- 
tiful in  face,  and  of  a  most  graceful  figure,  this  woman  was 
cruel  and  vindictive  in  disposition.  She  showed  no  gratitude 
to  her  brother's  murderers  for  placing  the  sceptre  in  her 
grasp,  but  avenged  his  death  in  the  most  savage  manner.  At 
the  invasion  of  the  Shepherd  Eings  she  lost  her  throne  and 
kingdom,  and  possibly  her  life. 

Ko  further  mention  need  be  made  of  the  kings  of  Elephan- 
tine and  Heracleopolis,  the  kingdoms  of  both  came  to  an  end 
in  the  time  of  the  Shepherd  Kings,  and  no  king  of  any  cele- 
brity sat  on  the  throne  of  either  kingdom,  unless,  as  it  has 
been  conjectured,  it  was  Shafra  of  Elephantine,  who  built 
the  Second  Pyramid  at  Memphis,  and  was  the  Cephrenes  of 
Herodotus.  It  will  be  clearly  seen  by  the  student  that  the 
early  history  of  Egypt  is  based  almost  entirely  on  conjecture, 
and  although  the  dates  that  are  given  are  probably  not  far 
from  correct,  it  must  bo  borne  in  mind  that  tjoiey  are  approxi- 
mate only  and  not  absolute. 
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GHBONOLOGICAIi  BUIOfABT. 


Bttgn  of  llenes  and  w- 

wlithment  of   Thi- 

nite  kings  at  This  (?)  B.a  2717 
Establiahmont    of    the 

Memphite    Kmgs  at 

Memphis  (?) 

Establishment    of   the 

Elephantine  Kings  at 

"Klfjihantine (?) 

Reien  of  Shura  (proba- 

wy  the  Osymandyas 

of  Herodotus) (?) 

Joint  reignof  Snphis  and 

SensQphis       (Cheops 

and  Cephrenee)    ...(?) 
Accession  of  Menes  ac- 
cording to  Wilkinson) 
Establishment    of    the 

HeracleopoUte  Elings 

at  Heracleopolis ...(?) 
fistabfishment    of    the 

Diospolite   kings    at 

Thebee  ., (?) 


2650 


2440 


2440 


2352 


2200 


2200 


Colonization  of 

by  Mizraim,  andHlua 

descendants,  proba- 
bly  B.a  2200 

Memphis  built  by  Miz- 

raim    (according    to 

Blair) „    2188 

Egypt     divided     into 

kingdoms  of  This  and 

Memphis  (Blair) „    2126 

Thebes  said  to  be  built 

by  Bnsiris  (according 

to  Usher) „    2111 

Alleged     conquest     of 

Bactria  by  Oayman- 

dyas  „    2100 

Subversion  of  the  Thi- 

nite   and    Memphite 

monarchsy  and  end  of 

the  reign  of  the  Mem- 
phite Queen  Nitocris, 

by  the  invasion  of  the 

Shepherd  Kings „    2080 


2.    FBOM   THE  IKYASION   07  THE  SHEPHERD   KINGS  TO   THE 
DODECASCHT. 

2080  B.C.  to  685  b.c. 

We  are  natnially  led  to  inquire  who  were  the  Shepheid 
Kings  who  invaded  Egypt,  and  drove  from  the  throne  the 
two  most  powerful  of  the  five  lines  of  native  princes  who 
were  reigning  in  different  parts  of  Egypt  at  the  time  9  Mane- 
tho  says  that  they  were  Phoenicians  and  Arabians,  so  it  is 
most  probable  that  the  invaders  were  tribes  descended  from 
Shem,  who  had  been  driven  westward  from  their  previous 
settlements  by  the  advance  of  an  enemy,  most  likely  the 
Assyrians ;  or  who  had  marched  westward,  lured  thither  by 
the  lust  of  conquest  In  common  with  other  tribes  and 
nations  of  the  east  their  attention  had  been  turned  chiefly  to 
feeding  and  rearing  cattle,  and  hence,  perhaps,  the  kings  that 
ruled  Egypt  after  the  conquest  obtained  the  name  of  Shepherd 
Kings  among  the  Egyptians. 

Whether  the  conquest  of  the  country  was  easily  achieved 
or  not,  it  is  impossible  to  determine.  The  sudden  and  simul- 
taneous dose  of  the  Hues  of  kings  that  had  been  ruling  fox 
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many  centuries  at  This  and  Memphis,  seems  to  indicate  that 
Lower  JEgypt  and  a  great  part  of  Upper  Egypt  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  new  comers  after  a  short,  sharp,  and  decisive 
struggle,  for  it  is  scarcely  to  be  supposed  that  the  native 
princes  yielded  without  an  attempt  to  defend  their  thrones 
and  capitals  against  the  invaders.  That  the  power  of  the 
kings  of  Thift  and  Memphis  was  on  the  decline  is  indicated 
hy  the  establishment  of  petty  kingdoms  at  Heracleopolis, 
close  to  Memphis  and  Thebes,  about  sixty  years  before  the 
invasion.  As  soon  as  the  first  of  ,the  Shepherd  Kings,  who 
was  called  Saites  or  Salatis,  had  established  himself  at  Mem- 
phis by  force,  and  overrun  the  greater  part  of  Upper  Egypt, 
he  permitted  the  kings  of  Heracleopolis  and  Thebes  to  retain 
their  dominions  on  payment  of  tribute,  and  even  allowed  the 
formation  of  a  new  petty  kingdom  under  native  princes  at 
Xois  in  Lower  Egypt. 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  one  of  the  Shepherd  Kings  that 
Abraham  visited  Egypt,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  certainty  that 
the  events  recorded  in  Genesis  from  this  period  to  Joseph's 
death,  took  place  while  the  Shepherd  Kings  held  Egypt  in 
subjugation.  The  date  of  Abraham's  sojourn  in  !^ypt  is 
fixed  at  1920  b.o.  by  the  chronology  of  the  Bible,  while 
Joseph  was  sold  into  slavery  there  in  1729  b.c.,  and  became 
the  prime  minister  of  the  ruling  monarch  about  fourteen  years 
after.  Li  1706  b.o.,  the  children  of  Israel  settled  in  Goshen. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  when  Jacob  and  his  family  came 
into  Egypt,  Joseph  laid  strict  injunctions  on  his  brethren  to 
say  that  they  had  been  accustomed  to  tending  cattle  from 
childhood.  It  may  be  that  this  was  done  with  the  view  of 
causing  them  to  be  regarded  all  the  more  favourably  by  the 
King  of  Egypt,  whose  ancestors  had  followed  the  same  busi- 
ness. At  ail  events  it  procured  the  Israelites  a  settlement  in 
the  rich  and  fertile  land  of  Goshen,  which  was  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Lower  I^ypt,  and  possibly  prevented  the  king  from 
sending  them  further  southward  among  the  Egyptians,  as  he 
would  be  better  able  to  protect  them  in  that  locality,  which 
also  afforded  good  grazing  land  for  their  flocks.  Aiid  it  is 
significantly  added,  "  for  every  shepherd  is  an  abomination  to 
the  Egyptians,"  and  naturally  so,  for  their  oppressors  were  a 
nomad  people  who  had  come  from  the  east. 

The  Shepherd  Kings  held  Egypt  in  subjection  about  500 
years,  which  fixes  the  time  of  their  expulsion  about  1580^  or 
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the  time,  at  all  eyents,  at  which  the  native  pxinces  began  to 
get  the  bettei  of  the  kings  of  foreign  extraction  that  had  held 
the  land  so  long  in  ttoaldom.  The  Diospolite  king  who 
oonunenced  the  work  of  liberation  was  Ainosis,  a  warlike 
monarchy  who,  in  addition  to  achieving  the  freedom  of  his 
eonntrjy  conquered  Ethiopia,  and  rendered  it  tribatarj  to 
I^Tpt  The  expelled  princes  sailed  northwards  and  settled  in 
Greece;  for  it  is  just  at  this  period  that  Cecrops,  an  i^^tian, 
is  said  to  have  come  to  Attica,  and  Cadmus,  a  Phoenician, 
founded  Thebes  in  Boeotia. 

Amoeis  settled  himself  at  Memphis,  transferring  thither 
the  seat  of  power  which  for  him  had  previously  been  at 
Thebes.  Joseph  had  died  in  1635  ac,  and  it  is  possible 
that  this  Diospolite  king  was  the  ''king  that  knew  not 
Joseph/'  for  the  memory  of  the  wise  minister  would  be 
cherished  by  the  successora  of  the  master  whom  he  served  so 
welL  By  his  direction,  probably,  the  Israelites — who  had  in- 
creased so  much  in  number  that  the  conqueror  thought  it 
good  policy  to  enslave  them,  lest  they  should  rise  in  arms  on 
behalf  of  their  old  protectees — were  reduced  to  bondage.  It 
must  have  been  in  the  time  of  this  monarch,  or  his  immedi- 
ate successor,  that  Moses  was  bom  (1571  b.c.),  and  in  his 
court  that  he  was  brought  up.  In  1531  B.G.,  the  future 
Jewish  law-giver  quitted  Egypt,  to  return  to  it,  after  an  ab- 
sence of  forty  years,  in  1491  B.O.,  at  God's  express  command, 
to  bring  his  chosen  people  out  of  bondage,  and  lead  them  to 
the  promised  land.  It  is  impossible  to  identify  the  king  who 
corresponds  with  the  Pharioh  of  Exodus,  in  whose  reign  the 
Israelites  quitted  Egypt.  Ko  record  has  yet  been  found  of 
this  event  on  the  monuments  of  the  country,  or  in  the 
Egyptian  tombs,  and  the  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  im- 
possibility of  reconciling  the  dates  of  events  and  settling  the 
identity  of  the  kings  whose  exploits  are  related  by  Herodotus 
and  Diodoms  with  those  named  by  Manetho,  or  who  axe 
mentioned  in  the  monumental  records  of  Egypt. 

Thus  the  Greek  writers  speak  of  Mceris  as  the  king  who 
dug  the  lake  of  that  name  in  the  nome  or  province  of 
Axsence,  and  assign  1355  B.a  as  the  time  at  which  he  was 
reigning.  By  Manetho,  however,  Amenemha  IIL,  a  Dios- 
poHte  Idng,  is  said  to  have  made  Lake  Moens,  and  to  have 
built  the  labyrinth  not  &r  horn  it,  which  is  ascribed  by 
Herodotus  to  Psammetichus  and  his  colleagues  of  the  Dode- 
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•carchy.  This  king  liyed  about  1950  b.c.  It  is  difficult, 
howoTer,  to  understand  how  he  was  permitted  to  execute 
these  great  works  so  close  to  Memphis,  then  the  capital  of 
the  Shepherd  Kings,  and  so  far  horn  his  own  chief  city, 
Thebes. 

The  Sesostris  of  the  Greeks,  who  is  said  to  have  conquered 
the  greater  part  of  Africa,  and  to  have  carried  his  arms  to 
the  Ganges  and  the  Danube,  and  who  reigned  (according  to 
Lenglet)  about  1618  B.O.,  is  supposed  to  be  either  Sesertesen 
UL,  a  Diospolite  king  who  reigned  about  2000  B.O.,  or 
Sethos  or  Barneses  XL,  of  later  times.  There  was,  however, 
no  I^^yptian  king  who  extended  his  conquests  so  far  as 
Sesostris  is  said  to  have  done  by  the  Greek  historians.  The 
attention  of  the  reader  is  directed  to  these  things  to  show 
how  little  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  the  statements  of  the 
old  Greek  writers  about  Egypt  and  the  Egyptian  kings,  and 
it  will  be  better  now  to  confine  ourselves  to  facts  related  by 
Manetho  or  deduced  from  the  monumental  records  of  the 
country. 

Amosis,  the  conqueror  of  the  Shepherd  Kings,  rendered 
Ethiopia  tributary  to  Egypt,  and  his  immediate  successors 
extended  their  authority  over  Mesopotamia  and  the  inter- 
vening   countries   to    the    south    of   Canaan.      The    king 
who  bore  the  title  of  Amenoph  IIL^^ne  of  the  later  kings 
of  the  dynasty  founded  by  Amosis — ^is  supposed  to  be  the 
Memnon  of  the  Greeks.     Colossal   statues  to  his  memory 
are  still  standing  at  Thebes.     Before  this  king,  came  two  of 
the  same  name,  and  four  that  bore  the  name  of  Thothmes. 
Thothmes  IIL  is  said  to  have  been  the  king  who  acquired 
authority  over  Arabia  and  Mesopotamia,  as  far  as  the  head  of 
the  Persian  Gulf ;  and  the  last  of  the  Shepherd  Kings,  whoHe 
power  was  probably  abridged  rather  than  extinguished  entirely 
by  Amosis,  quitted  Egypt,  according  to  Manetho,  in  the  reiga 
of  Thothmes  lY.     Amenoph  IIL  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Horus,  after  whom  came  Barneses  I.     This  king's  reign   is 
supposed  to  have  terminated  about  1340  B.O.,  but  probably 
came  to  an  end  at  an  earlier  date. 

Bameses  I.  was  succeeded,  after  a  short  reign,  by  his  son 
Sethos,  celebrated  for  the  '*  Hall  of  Columns,"  which  he  built 
in  the  temple  of  Kamac.  He  maintained  the  conquests 
made  in  Asia  by  his  ancestors,  and  conquered  the  Hittites  of 
the  valley  of  the  Orontes.    His  son  and  successor,  Bameses 
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H,  saTnamed  the  Great,  is  supposed  to  be  the  S&sostris  of 
the  Greeks.  Although  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  he 
carried  his  arms  as  &r  as  is  attributed  to  Sesostris  by  Hero- 
dotnsy  it  is  clear  that  he  was  engaged  in  frequent  wars,  and 
compelled  the  captives  that  he  took  in  battle  to  execute  many 
great  public  works,  such  as  the  canals  which  intersected  the 
country.  He  was  the  first  who  attempted  to  make  a  canal 
between  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  the  Bed  Sea.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  reigned  about  1266  b.c. 

A  time  of  trouble  and  internal  confusion  mcu'ked  the  time 
that  intervened  between  Barneses  II.  and  Barneses  IIL,  dur- 
ing which  several  kings  sat  on  the  throne.  It  is  supposed 
that  Barneses  III.  is  identical  with  the  Bhampsinitus  of 
Herodotus,  and  that  one  of  his  immediate  predecessors  was 
the  Proteus  of  the  Greeks,  whose  diplomatic  skill  gave  rise  to 
the  Greek  legend  of  his  being  able  to  change  his  shape  at 
pleasure.  Proteus  probably  was  Sethos  11.,  the  grandson  or 
great-grandson  of  Barneses  II.,  and  the  grand&ther  of 
Barneses  III.  The  age  of  Bameses  III,  who  reigned  about 
1200  B.C.,  was  notable  for  victories  and  successes  abroad, 
indnding  a  victory  by  sea  over  the  Cretans  and  Caiians.  He 
also  built  some  magnificent  temples  and  a  superb  tomb  near 
Thebes.  After  him  the  power  of  the  Theban  kingdom  de- 
clined, and  was  subverted  in  point  of  f&ci  by  the  Tanite 
kings,  who  had  founded  a  new  kingdom  at  Tanis,  in  Lower 
Eg^ty  about  1085  ro. 

We  now  arrive  at  a  period  when  the  Egyptians  came  into 
contact  again  with  the  people  who  he^  once  been  their 
slaves.  Another  kingdom  had  been  established  at  Bubastis, 
in  Lower  Egypt,  about  1009  b.c.,  and  its  kings  are  supposed 
to  have  been  of  Assyrian  or  Babylonian  origin.  The  first  of 
the  line  was  Shishak.  This  king  married  a  daughter  of  one 
of  the  Tanite  kings,  who  had  now  extended  their  power  over 
Thebes.  He  was  contemporary  with  Solomon  and  Behoboam, 
kings  of  Judah,  and  received  Jeroboam  when  he  fled  into 
Egypt  in  the  reign  of  the  former  king.  Subsequently  he 
made  war  on  Behoboam,  and  having  taken  Jerusalem,  plun- 
dered the  temple.  We  have  now,  as  it  may  be  seen,  am 
reached  a  point  at  which  for  the  first  time  the 
JBgyptian  chronology  is  no  longer  doubtful,  for  the 
exact  period  at  which  Shishak  invaded  Judea  can  be  deter- 
mined firom  the  chronology  of  the  Bible.     Manetho  says  that 
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he  leigned  twenty-one  years^  but  if  the  date  of  the  first  foima- 
tion  of  the  Bubastic  kingdom  be  conectly  given,  Shishak 
must  have  reigned  for  a  much  longer  period  if  he  -was  the 
first  of  its  kings,  and  conquered  Judea  in  971  ac.  The  Jews 
were  compelled  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  Shishak  and  his 
successors  for  some  time  before  the  yoke  of  IJgypt  was  shaken 
off. 

From  the  time  of  Shishak,  the  power  of  the  Egyptians  in 
Judea  and  Western  Asia  seems  to  have  declined  before  the 
growing  might  of  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians.  In  781 
B.C.  a  king  named  Bocchoris,  and  sumamed  the  Wise,  on  ac- 
count of  his  prudent  legislation,  established  himself  at  Sais, 
in  Lower  Egypt.  His  reign  was  brought  to  a  termination  by 
an  invasion  of  the  Ethiopians,  who  were  led  by  Sabaco,  or 
Shebek  I.  This  event  happened  in  737  B.C.  The  unfor- 
tunate Bocchoris  is  said  to  have  been  roasted  alive  by  his 
conqueror.  The  successors  of  Shebek  L  were  Shebek  II., 
supposed  to  be  the  king  So  who  entered  into  alliance  with 
Hoshea,  king  of  Israel,  about  722  b.c.  ;  and  Tirhakah,  who 
marched  to  the  relief  of  Jerusalem  at  the  bidding  of  Heze- 
kiah,  when  the  city  was  beleaguered  by  Sennacherib  and  the 
Assyrians.  It  was  when  on  his  way  to  meet  Tirhakah  on  th& 
confines  of  Egypt  that  Sennacherib's  army  was  miraculously 
destroyed  (711  B.O.).  The  reign  of  Tirhakah  came  to  an  end 
about  704  b.c. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  invasion  of  Assyria  by  Tirhakah, 
which  must  naturaUy  have  followed  the  overthrow  of  Senna- 
cherib's army  and  his  rapid  flight  into  his  own  land,  was  re- 
pelled by  Esarhaddon,  his  son,  who  turned  the  tide  of  in- 
vasion and  carried  it  once  more  towards  the  confines  of  Egypt. 
He  was  successful,  it  appears,  in  subduing  the  country,  and 
divided  it  into  twenty  provinces,  each  of  which  he  placed 
under  an  Egyptian  pnnce.  This  happened  about  680  B.C. 
The  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Esarhaddon,  and  the  assignment 
of  the  provinces  to  native  governors,  seems  to  have  given 
rise  to  the  story  of  the  Dodecarchy,  or  government  of  the 
twelve  kings,  related  by  Herodotus.  These  princes,  he  says, 
divided  I^ypt  between  them  after  the  retirement  of  the 
Ethiopians,  and  entered  into  a  league  by  which  they  agreed, 
to  afford  mutual  support  to  each  other  in  case  of  foreign  in- 
vasion. Among  them  was  Psammetichus,  who  was  subse- 
quently driven  from  his  province  by  his  colleagues  and  allies* 
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To  levenge  bimaelf  on  them  for  the  wrong  they  had  done 
him,  he  called  the  Gieeka  of  Asia  Minor  to  his  assifitanoe, 
and  by  their  aid  aacceeded  in  m&lring  himself  master  of  the 
▼hole  of  Egypt  The  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Fsammetichus, 
▼ho  was  the  son  of  Necho,  or  Nechao,  one  of  the  Raite 
kings  who  had  been  deposed  by  the  Ethiopian  Sabaco,  hap- 
pened in  665  ac.  * 


CHBOKOLOOICAL  SUmCABT. 


iBTBnoQ  of  Egypt  by 
the  Shepherd  SLings  B.a  2080 

The  patnareh  Abn- 
ham  Tiaiti  Egypt   ...    „    1920 

Joseph,  the  eon  of  the 
pfttriirch  Jacob,  be- 
comes Prime  minister 
of  ^ypt „    1715 

SetUement  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  in 
Goshen „    1706 

Ezpnbaon  of  the  most 
powerful  of  the  Shep- 
herd Kings  by  Amosii, 
•boat    „    1680 

Exodns  of  the  children 
of  Israel  „    1491 

Barneses  II.,  the  Great 
(p3rliaps  the  Sesos- 
tris  of  the  Greeks), 
reigned  about „    1266 

Bameoes  III.,  the  last 
of  the  powerful  kings 
of  Thebes,  reign^ 
abont    „    1200 

Kingdom  established  at 
Bnbastis  by  Shishak    „    1009 


Invasion  of  JaHea  by 
Shishak,  and  cap  nre 
of  Jerusalem  B.C.    971 

Invasion  of  Fgy>t  ly 
the  Ethiopians  nndt  r 
Sabaco,  or  Shebek  I.     „      737 

Alliance  of  So,  or  She- 
bek II .,  with  Hoshea, 
King  of  Israel „      722 

Tirhalukh  marches  to 
the  assistance  of  He- 
zekiah.  Miraculous 
overthrow  of  the  As- 
syrian army  under 
Sennacherib    „      711 

Invasion  of  Egypt  by 
Esarhaddon,  and  di- 
vision of  Egypt  into 
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provmces  under  na- 
tive princes 

The  Confederacy  of 
Princes,  or  **Dodec- 
archy,"a8  the  Greeks 
called  it,  overthrown 
by  Psammetichus  I., 
who  becomes  sole 
King  of  Egypt   


C64 


3.    FSAMMETIGHUS  AND   HIS  SUCCESSORS. — THE  PEBSIAN8   IN 
EGYPT. 

665  B.O.  TO  332  b.c. 

The  reign  of  Psammetichus  was  a  long  and  brilliant  one. 
He  took  Ashdod,  or  Azotos,  after  a  siege,  said  to  have  lasted 
for  twenty-nine  years,  and  took  measures,  by  providing  himself 
with  a  large  number  of  Greek  mercenaries,  to  secure  the 
country  against  foreign  invasion  and  internal    dissensions. 

2—2 
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The  establishment  of  an  anny  of  foreigners  on  the  soil  led  to 
a  considerable  migration  of  Egyptian  soldiers  into  Ethiopia, 
which  he  tried  in  Tain  to  piJevent  He  encouraged  commerce 
with  Greece  and  other  foreign  countries,  and  executed  many 
great  public  works.  Art  as  well  as  commerce  was  encouraged 
in  E^pt  under  his  fostering  care,  and  the  country  generally 
exhibited  a  revival  of  the  prosperity  that  had  distinguished 
the  reigns  of  the  most  able  of  the  Theban  kings.  He  seems 
to  have  possessed  considerable  diplomatic  power,  for  towards 
the  close  of  his  reign  he  persuaded  the  Scythians,  who  had 
entered  Western  Asia,  and  were  advancing  through  the  Holy 
Land,  to  retire  without  entering  ISgyj^t 

On  the  death  of  Fsammetichus  in  611  ac,  after  a  long 
reign  of  fifty-four  years,  the  sceptre  devolved  on  his  son 
Kecho,  called  Pharaoh-Necho  in  the  Bible.  This  prince 
endeavoured  to  carry  out  the  attempt  of  Eameses  IT.  to  unite 
the  Eed  Sea  with  the  Kile  by  a  canal.  It  is  recorded  that 
the  circumnavigation  of  A&ica  was  achieved  in  his  reign,  as 
one  of  his  fleets,  having  sailed  out  of  the  Eed  Sea  by  the 
Strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  proceeded  along  the  eastern  coasts  of 
Africa,  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and,  passing  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  returned  to  Egypt  by  the  way  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. After  encountering  the  Jews  at  Megiddo,  when 
their  King  Josiah  was  slain,  he  advanced  to  the  Euphrates 
and  took  Carchemish,  which  he  garrisoned  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  his  frontier  against  the  Assyrians.  On  his  return  he 
made  Jehoiakim  king  of  Judah,  in  the  room  of  his  brother 
Jehoahaz,  and  caused  him  to  pay  a  heavy  tribute  to  Egypt. 
Towards  the  close  of  his  reign  he  lost  all  his  Asiatic  dominions, 
for  Nebuchadnezzar — ^who  had  taken  and  killed  his  tributary 
ally,  Jehoiakim,  to  whom  Necho  was  unable  to  bear  assist- 
ance— recovered  the  whole  of  the  territory  that  Egypt  had  so 
long  owned  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  river  Egyptus. 

He  was  succeeded  in  595  b.c.  by  his  son  Fsammetichus 
II.,  called  Fsammis  by  Herodotus.  This  king  was  consulted 
by  the  Greeks  concerning  the  regulations  of  the  Olympic 
games,  and  made  an  expedition  into  Ethiopia.  He  died  in 
589  B.C. 

His  son  and  successor,  called  Apries  by  Herodotus,  and 
Pharaoh-Hophra  in  Holy  Writ,  was  a  warlike  prince,  who 
resumed  the  war  against  the  Babylonians,  and  also  employed 
his  forces  against  the  Tyxians,  Sidonians,  and  Cypriots.    The 
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defeat  of  an  army  of  Egyptians,  which  he  had  sent  against 
the  Greek  colony  of  Cjrene,  on  the  north  coast  of  Africa, 
caused  considerable  discontent  throughout  the  country,  and 
the  native  troops  mutinied.  They  placed  at  their  head 
Amasis,  one  •f  his  generals,  with  the  title  of  king.  In  the 
conflict  that  ensued  Apries  was  vanquished,  and  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  usurper,  who  ordered  him  to  he  strangled.  It 
is  supposed  by  some  that  Nebuchadnezzar,  after  taking  Jeru- 
salem, conquered  Egypt,  and  set  up  Amasis  as  his  vassal,  in 
the  place  of  Apries,  who  fell  in  battle  with  the  invader. 
Apries  fell  in  570  b.c. 

Amasis  reigned  from  670  B.a  to  525  b.c.  Under  his 
government  the  country  was  happy  and  prosperous.  He 
built  the  great  temple  of  Isis  at  Memphis,  and  gave  the  utmost 
encouragement  to  art  and  commerce.  He  conquered  Cyprus, 
and  rendered  it  tributary  to  Egypt.  He  had  a  strong  partiality 
for  the  Greeks,  to  whom  he  granted  many  important  privi- 
leges. Having  by  some  means  exasperated  Cambyses,  the 
Persian,  Amasis  was  threatened  with  an  invasion  by  that 
prince.  Previously,  however,  to  the  commencement  of  the 
impending  storm  Amasis  died,  and  left  a  distracted  kingdom 
to  his  son  Psammenitus. 

Scarcely  had  Psammenitus  assumed  the  ensigns  ^m 
of  royalty,  when  Cambyses  appeared  on  the  frontiers 
of  the  kingdom  with  a  powerful  army,  and  soon 
made  himself  master  of  Pelusium.  A  severe  engagement 
afterwards  took  place,  in  which  the  Egyptians  were  defeated 
with  great  loss.  Those  who  escaped  the  slaughter  fled  to 
Memphis,  where  they  were  besieged  and  compelled  to  surrender 
to  the  Persians,  who  put  a  great  number  of  the  Egyptian 
nobility  to  death,  and  took  Psammenitus  captive.  Cambyses 
gave  him  his  liberty  ;  but  Psammenitus  thirsted  for  revenge 
on  his  conqueror,  and  entered  into  a  conspiracy  against  his 
life.  Being  detected,  he  was  condemned  to  death,  and 
expired  after  a  dismal  reign  of  six  months,  and  a  short 
captivity.  Cambyses  pillaged  and  laid  waste  all  Egypt,  and 
caused  the  body  of  Amasis  to  be  exposed  to  a  thousand  indig- 
nities, and  finally  to  be  consumed  to  ashes.  He  also  burnt 
the  Tlieban  temples ;  and  sent  an  army  of  50,000  men  across 
the  desert  to  plunder  and  destroy  the  temples  of  Jupiter 
Ammon  ;  but  all  these  perished  to  a  man  in  a  terrible  sand 
storm   (524  b.c.).    After  this  he  killed  a  calf,  which  the 
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Egyptians  alleged  to  be  the  god  Apis,  with  his  own  hand, 
and  ordered  tiie  priests  to  be  scourged.  These  severities 
made  a  strong  and  dreadful  impression  on  the  minds  of  the 
wretched  Egyptians,  who  afterwards  regarded  the  Peisiang 
with  the  most  irreconcilable  hatred. 

Cambyses  was  succeeded  in  621  b.o.  by  Darius  Hystaspea. 
The  Egyptians  broke  into  revolt  towards  the  close  of  his 
reign  (486  b.c.),  but  the  rising  was  put  down  two  yeais  after, 
when  Xerxes  was  on  the  throne  of  Persia.    In  the  idgn  of 
Artaxerzes  I.,  called  Longimanus,  the  Egyptians  again  re- 
volted under  Inarus.     This  prince  maintained  himself  for 
some  time  against  the  Persians ;  but,  though  greatly  assisted 
by  the  Athenians,  he  was  at  length  defeated,  taken  prisoner, 
and  crucified.     This  terrible  example,  however,  failed  in  pro- 
ducing the  desired  efifect.     Amyrtseus  obtained  the  indepen- 
dence of  his  country  in  the  time  of  Darius  Nothus  (414  B.C.), 
and  reigned  for  six  years  at  Sais.     After  Amyrtsaus  four 
native  princes  wore  the  crown  of  Egypt ;  but  their  authority, 
notwithstanding  the  assistance  of  the  Greeks,  was  always 
precarious.    The  first  of  these  was  Achoris  (408-387  B.C.),  and 
the  second  Nectanebo  I.  (387-369  ac).    Both  of  these  kings 
successfully  repelled  attacks  of  the  Persians  by  the  aid  of 
Greek  mercenaries.   The  third,  Tachos  (369-361  B.C.),  arranged 
for  the  invasion  of  Persia,  in  concert  with  the  Spartans  an^ 
Athenians.     He  offended  Agesilaus,   King   of    Sparta,   V 
assuming  the  supreme  command  of  the  expedition,  and  tli 
Greek  monarch  withdrew  his  contingent.     Scarcely  had  1 
quitted  Egypt  when  the  Egyptians,  groaning  under  the  taxes  1 
had  imposed  on  them  to  raise  and  equip  his  army  and  sub 
disc  his  allies,   rose  in  insurrection,   and    placed    his    € 
Kectanebo,  on  the  throne.     When  the  news  reached  TacV 
he  abandoned  his  army,  and  fled  for  refuge  to  Axtaxei 
Mnemon. 

Nectanebo  IT.,  who  now  assumed  the  regal  dij^nity,  < 
blished  himself  on  the  throne  by  the  aid  of  Agesilaxis, 
for  some  time  managed  to  maintain  Iiimself    against 
attacks  of  the  Persians.    Artaxerxes  Ochus,  ho-w^ever,  ma 
against  Egypt  at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  and  mrith  tl 
of  a  considerable  body  of  Greek  mercenaries   toolc    I^el 
and  other  strongholds.      Nectanebo,    considerinp^     tL 
further  resistance  was  hopeless,  collected  all  his  treasuT 
fled  into  Ethiopia,  from  whence  he  never  attempted  to 
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Thus  was  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  Eeekiel,  **  There      ^j^ 
shall  be  no  more  a  prince  of  the  land  of  Egypt."      ^^ 
From  this  period  E^rpt  was  a  province  of  Persia^      ^'^' 
till  that  monarchy  was  sabverfced  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
whom  the  Egyptians  joyfully  received  as  their  deliverer  from 
the  Persian  yoke  (332  bx.). 

CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMART. 
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4.   EGYPT   UNDKR   ALBXANDKR    THX    GREAT. — ^THB   FIRST   FOUR 
FTOLBMIBS. 

332  ac.  to  205  ac. 

From  the  time  of  the  occupation  of  Egypt  by  Alexander 
the  Great  in  332  rc.  nntil  the  death  of  the  Grecian  conqueror 
in  323  B.C.,  the  country  formed  a  dependency  of  the  Mace- 
donian empire.  Alexander's  first  act,  after  liberating  the 
people  from  the  thraldom  of  Persia,  was  to  found  the  city  of 
Alexandria,  on  a  neck  of  land  situated  between  Lake  Mareotis 
and  the  sea,  intending  to  make  it  the  centre  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean trade  with  Africa  and  the  east.  Early  in  331  B.C.,  he 
quitted  Memphis  on  his  way  to  Persia,  never  to  return  to 
Egypt  alive,  although  his  body  was  brought  from  Babylon  to 
rest  in  a  mausoleum  at  Alexandria,  which  afterwards  became 
the  tomh  of  her  new  kings.  This  dty  rapidly  increased  in 
size  and  magnificence  :  it  was  destined  to  become  the  capital 
of  Egypt,  under  a  new  line  of  princes  of  Grecian  extraction. 

In  the  division  of  Alexander's  territories  among  his  generals, 
who  at  fiist  received  their  provinces  as  governors  only,  to  hold 
them  in  behalf  of  Philip  III.  Aridseus,  Alexander's  nominal 
fiucceaaor  in  the  empire,  Egypt  was  assigned  to  Ptolemy. 
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This  able  general  was  supposed  to  be  a  son  of  Philip  IL 
of  Macedon,  but  before  his  birth,  his  mother  married  Lagus,  a 
Macedonian,  from  whom  the  Greek  kings  of  Egypt  are  called 
the  Lagidse.  Quarrels  brok*  out  among  the  recipients  of  the 
provinces  soon  after  the  partition,  and  bloody  wars  ensued 
before  a  settlement  was  effected.  An  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  invade  I^ypt  was  made  by  Perdiccas  in  321  ac,  and  in 
the  following  year  Ptolemy  took  Jerusalem  and  annexed  the 
whole  of  Ju(kea,  Samaria,  and  Phoenicia  to  his  dominions, 
and  he  was  confirmed  in  the  possession  of  the  Holy  Land  and 
Coele-Syria  by  a  treaty  concluded  in  312  ac.  Ptolemy  added 
Gyrene  on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa  to  his  dominions. 
He  also  took  Gyprus  in  308  b.c.,  but  lost  it  two  years  after- 
wards, his  fleet  being  totally  defeated  off  the  island  by  Dome- 
trins  PoHorcetes,  the  son  of  Antigonus.  He  was  named  Soter 
or  Saviour  by  the  Ehodians  for  the  assistance  that  he  rendered 
to  them  against  Antigonus  and  his  son  before  and  during  the 
siege  of  Bhodes  (305  b.c).  It  was  about  this  time  that 
Ptolemy  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Egypt  and  the  ensigns 
and  emblems  of  royalty.  The  battle  of  Ipsus  (301  ac),  in 
which  Antigonus  was  defeated  and  killed  by  the  allied  troops 
of  Ptolemy  of  Egypt,  Seleucus  of  Babylon,  and  afterwards  of 
Syria,  and  Lysimachus  and  Gassander  of  Thrace  and  Mace- 
donia respectively,  established  Ptolemy  in  the  peaceable 
possession  of  his  kingdom  and  the  adjacent  provinces. 

Ptolemy  was  a  humane  and  tolerant  monarch,  ever  ready 
to  respect  the  religious  views  of  others.  A  great  number  of 
Jews  were  induced  to  settle  in  Egypt  during  his  reign,  and 
contributed  greatly  to  the  growing  prosperity  of  Alexandria. 
He  also  encouraged  the  arts  and  sciences,  for  it  was  he  who 
built  the  &mous  lighthouse  on  the  isle  of  Pharos,  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  harbour  of  Alexandria,  and  founded  the  famous 
library  in  that  city,  which  was  increased  by  his  successors  to 
400,000,  or  according  to  some  writers  700,000  volumes. 

In  285  B.C,  about  two  years  before  his  death,  Ptolemy 
Soter  associated  with  himself  in  the  government  of  Egypt  his 
youngest  son  Ptolemy,  sumamed  Philadelphus,  the  son  of 
his  vnfe  Berenice,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  elder  sons   aqo 
by  his  wife  Eurydice,  the  daughter  of  Antipater.    The   ~7 
aged  monarch  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-four,  leaving  be- 
hind him  an  illustrious  example  of  prudence,  justice,  and.. 
clemency,  which,  few  of  his  successors  attempted  to  imitate. 
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His  son  and  successor,  PtolanjIL,  irassomamed  Pbiladel- 
phus,  or  "  the  Brother-loving/*  in  irony,  because  he  caused  two 
of  his  brothers  to  be  put  to  death  at  the  commencement  of  his 
leign  for  exciting  insurrection  in  diiferent  parts  of  his  domi- 
niona.  His  foresight  gave  him  a  correct  anticipation  of  the 
fntoie  grandeur  of  the  Romans,  to  -wrhom  he  sent  ambassadors, 
and  fiom  whom  he  received  others  in  return.  like  his  father 
he  encouraged  the  culture  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  pro- 
tected those  by  whom  they  were  cultivated  :  he  made  diligent 
search  for  books  with  winch  to  enrich  his  library,  and  for 
paintings  and  drawings,  of  which  he  was  a  great  admirer. 
He  was  powerful  by  limd  and  sea,  and  carried  on  an  extensive 
commerce  through  the  Bed  Sea  with  Arabia,  India,  and  the 
»st  coast  of  Africa  as  far  as  Madagascar ;  and  with  all  the 
oountdes  on  the  sea-board  of  the  Mediterranean.  No  notable 
wars  were  carried  on  by  him,  but  a  remarkable  work  was 
done  in  his  reign  at  Alexandria — ^the  translation  of  the  Bible 
into  Greek  by  seventy-two  Jewish  elders,  which,  fiom  the 
number  of  translators  engaged  on  it,  is  known  to  this  day  as 
the  "  Septuagint"     He  died  247  B.a 

Ptolemy  II.  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Ptolemy  HI., 
sumamed  Euergetes,  or  "  the  Benefactor."  This  prince  no 
sooner  obtained  the  crown  than  he  commenced  a  successful 
wax  gainst  Syria,  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  sister  Berenice, 
who  had  married  Antiochus  Theos,  king  of  Syria,  and  had 
been  poisoned  by  his  second  wife  Laodice,  to  marry  whom  he 
had  ^vorced  Berenice.  On  his  return  from  this  expedition, 
he  brought  back  many  idols  and  statues,  and  vessels  of  gold 
and  silver  that  Cambyses  had  formerly  carried  from  £^ypt. 
It  was  for  this  that  he  received  the  name  of  Euergetes  ^m 
the  Egyptian  priests.  He  seems  to  have  been  successful  as  a 
general,  and  might  have  completely  subverted  the  empire  of 
the  Seleuddse,  or  the  Syrian  monarchs,  had  he  not  been  com- 
pelled to  return  and  abandon  the  expedition  to  quell  some  in- 
ternal disturbances  at  home.  Subsequent  to  the  conclusion 
of  peace,  this  prince  devoted  the  greatest  part  of  his  time  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  sciences,  and  to  the  improvement  of  the 
Alexandrian  Hbrary.  He  died  in  222  B.O.,  having  been  poi- 
soned, it  is  supposed,  by  his  son  and  successor,  Ptolemy  IV., 
who  in  ironical  allusion  to  the  crime  of  parricide,  of  which 
he  was  suspected,  was  called  Philopater,  or  "  Father-loving." 

Ptolemy  IV.  is  said  to  have  been  a  cmel  and  dissolute 
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prince,  and  of  the  craelty  of  his  disposition  there  is  unfortni- 
nately  no  room  for  doubt  At  the  instigation  of  his  prime 
minister  Sosibins,  he  caused  his  brother  Magaa  to  be  pat  to 
^eath  >  and  this  act  of  barbarity  was  followed  by  the  murder 
of  his  uncle  Lysimachus,  his  mother  Berenice,  and  his  sister 
Arsione,  who  was  also  his  wife.  Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta, 
to  whom  Eueigetes  had  given  an  asylum  in  £!gypt»  opposing 
the  murder  of  Magas,  incurred  the  suspicion  of  the  long  and 
was  thrown  into  prison.  Having  effected  his  escape,  he  and 
his  followers  endeavoured  to  excite  the  people  to  revolt,  for 
which  they  were  put  to  death. 

In  219  B.C.  the  province  of  Ccele^yria,  which  belonged  to 
Egypt,  was  attacked  and  occupied  by  Antioehus  the  Great. 
Ptolemy  lY.,  who  appears  to  have  been  an  able  general, 
marched  against  him  to  recover  the  lost  province,  and  totally 
defeated  him  in  a  great  battle  fought  at  Eaphia,  near  Gaza, 
217  3.C.,  after  which  Palestine  and  Coele-Syria  were  once 
more  acknowledged  to  be  dependencies  of  Egypt. 

On  his  return  from  this  expedition,  the  Egyptian  king 
visited  Jerusalem,  and  urged  by  curiosity,  attempted  to  force 
his  way  into  the  Most  Holy  Place,  in  diisregard  of  the  remon- 
'Strances  of  the  high  priest.  Just  as  he  was  about  to  enter  he 
was  seized  with  a  sudden  fit  of  terror,  and  fell  trembling  to 
the  earth.  In  revenge  for  his  humiliation  and  the  fancied 
insult,  he  commenced  a  persecution  of  the  Alexandrine  Jews 
as  soon  as  he  re-entered  Alexandria,  and  sentenced  a  great 
many  of  them  to  be  trodden  to  death  by  elephants.  When 
the  huge  beasts  were  let  loose  on  the  trembling  prisoners,  they 
turned  the  whole  of  their  rage  on  the  spectators,  soldiers,  and 
assistants,  of  whom  they  destroyed  a  great  number.  This, 
together  with  some  singular  appearances  in  the  air,  so  terrified 
Philopater,  that  he  liberated  the  Jews,  and  publicly  acknow- 
ledged the  power  of  their  God. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  reign  the  Eomans  renewed  the 
treaty  of  alliance  which  had  been  formerly  concluded  with 
Egypt.  Ptolemy  IV.  died  in  206  b.c.  Although  his  cruelty 
rendered  him  an  object  of  dread  to  his  friends  and  people, 
and  his  intemperance  was  so  great  that  it  shortened  his  Ufe, 
he  is  said  to  have  encouraged  learning,  and  the  culture  of  the 
arts  and  sciences,  and  to  have  built  a  magnificent  temple  in 
honour  of  the  Greek  poet  Homer,  whose  statue  was  placed  in 
the  centre  of  the  ediUce. 
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At  the  death  of  Ptolemy  IV.,  his  son,  Ptolemy  Y.,  sor- 
named  Epiphanes,  or  "  the  Illustrious/'  was  only  five  yean 
old,  and  Antiochns  the  Great  of  Syria,  and  Philip  of  Mace- 
don,  entered  into  a  league  to  attack  Egypt  and  her  depen- 
denciesy  and  to  deprive  the  child-king  of  his  dominions. 
The  guardians  of  Ptolemy  V.,  in  consequence  of  this  demon- 
stzation  against  him,  placed  him  under  the  protection  of 
Bome,  the  senate  readily  undertaking  to  espouse  his  cause. 
Antiochns,  although  unsupported  by  the  Macedonian  king, 
against  whom  the  Romans  had  declared  war,  marched  into 
Coele-Syria,  and  occupied  that  province  and  Palestine. 
Anxious,  however,  to  prosecute  a  war  against  the  Romans  in 
Asia  Minor,  he  caused  his  daughter  Cleopatra  to  be  espoused 
to  the  young  king  of  Egypt,  promising  to  restore  PsJestine 
and  Ccele-Syria  as  her  dowry.  The  marrit^  took  place  about 
193  RC.  Ptolemy  V.  died  in  181  b.c.,  leaving  three  chil- 
dren— ^Ptolemy,  who  took  the  name  of  Philometor,  or  "  the 
Mother-loving,"  in  gratitude  to  his  mother  for  her  able 
government  of  Egypt  during  his  childhood ;  Ptolemy  sur- 
named  the  Physcon,  or  **  the  Corpulent,"  and  a  daughter, 
Cleopatra.  It  is  thought  that  he  was  poisoned  by  some  of 
the  nobles  of  his  court,  who  feared  that  he  was  tlunking  of 
taking  their  estates  and  heavily  taxing  the  people  to  carry  on 
a  war  that  he  was  contemplating  against  Syria. 
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Ptolemy  YI.,  called  Philometor,  succeeded  his  father  at 

^f.^      the  age  of  six  years,  under  the  guardianship  of  hi& 
mother,  Cleopatra,  who  discharged  with  great  honour 

^^'  the  duties  of  the  regency.  At  her  death,  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  the  king  of  Syria,  who  was  her  hrother,  laid  claim 
to  Ccele-Syria  and  Palestine.  Having  invaded  E^rpt,  in  171 
B.C.,  he  defeated  Ptolemy  at  Pelusium,  and  afterwsunls  took  him 
prisoner,  on  which  the  Alexandrians,  supposing  their  sove- 
reign irrecoverahly  lost,  raised  to  the  tlione  his  younger 
^  brother,  Physcon,  with  the  title  of  Ptolemy  VII.  In  169 
*  B.C.  Antiochus  again  invaded  Egypt  on  pretence  of  restoring 
Philometor  to  the  throne,  but  retired  at  the  command  of  the 
Eomans.  On  the  return  of  Philometor,  Physcon  was  com- 
pelled to  relinquish  his  high  station ;  but  the  two  brothers 
afterwards  agreed  to  reign  jointly,  and  to  unite  their  arms 
against  the  ^g  of  Syria,  who  again  invaded  I^pt,  in  168 
B.G.,  but  was  compelled  to  withdmw  his  troops  a  second  time 
through  fear  of  Eome. 

Being  delivered  from  the  apprehensions  of  a  foreign  enemy,* 
the  brothers  quarrelled  with  each  other,  and  Physcon  de- 
throned Philometor,  and  obliged  him  to  quit  the  kingdom. 

^^     Philometor,  therefore,  repaired  to  Eome,  and  pre- 
sented  himself  before  the  senate,  which  passed  a 
decree  for  his  restoration,  and  negotiated  an  arrange- 
ment between  the  two  brothers.     By  virtue  of  this  agree- 
ment, Physcon  was  acknowledged  king  of  Gyrene,  and  l^ypt 
and  Cyprus  were  restored  to  Philometor.    Physcon,  however, 
being  of  an  ambitious  disposition,  and  not  satisfied  with  this 
division,  repaired  himself  to   Eome,  and  obtained  of  the 
senate  a  decree  that  he  should  possess  Cyprus.     He  therefore 
1 5fi     ^^^^^  ^  numerous  army,  and  attacked  Philometor 

I^     in  that  island ;  but  his  forces  being  defeated,  he 

was  taken  prisoner.     Instead,  however,  of  treating 

his  turbulent  brother  with  that  severity  which  his  actions 

deserved,  Philometor  restored  Cyrene  to  him,  and  assigned 

him  some  other  territories  in  lieu  of  Cyprus. 

In  151  B.O.,  Ptolemy  YL,  in  conjunction  with  the  Eomans, 
supported  the  claim  of  Alexander  Balas  to  the  throne  of 
Syria  against  the  rightful  heir,  Demetrius ;  and  in  the  year 
after  Alexander  married  Ptolemy's  daughter,  Cleopatra.  Kot 
long  after,  Ptolemy,  alleging  that  Alexander  intended  to 
murder  him,  took  his  daughter  &om  him  and  gave  her  to 
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Demetrius^  whom  he  placed  on  the  throne  of  Syria.  Alex- 
ander hastened  from  Asia  Minor,  where  he  then  was,  to  give 
battle  to  Demetrius  and  his  supporter.  Ftolcmj  and  Deme- 
trins  were  victorioos  in  an  engagement  which  took  place  near 
Antioch;  but  the  former  died,  five  days  after  the  battle,  of 
wounds  received  in  the  action  (146  B.C.). 

On  the  death  of  her  husband,  Cleopatra,  the  queen  of 
Egypt,  endeavoured  to  secure  the  succession  for  her  son  ;  but 
some  of  the  principal  lords  declaring  for  Physcon,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  latter  should  marry  his  sister,  the  ividow  of 
his  brother,  and  reign  jointly  with  her  during  his  life,  and 
that  the  son  of  Philometor  should  be  declared  next  heir  to 
the  crown.  Physcon,  however,  had  no  sooner  obtained  the 
kingdom  by  this  marriage,  than  he  murdered  the  young  prince 
in  his  mother's  arms.  Ptolemy  YII.  assumed  the  name  of 
Energetes,  or  '*  the  Benefactor,"  which  his  subjects  changed 
into  ELakergetes,  or  "  the  Evil-doer,"  with  great  propriety,  for 
he  was  the  most  cruel,  wicked,  and  despicable  of  the  Ptolemies 
who  swayed  the  Egyptian  sceptre.  He  frequently  inundated 
the  streets  of  Alexandria  and  Gyrene  with  blood.  Ho 
allowed  the  foreigners  who  composed  his  guard  to  plunder 
and  massacre  the  inhabitants  of  the  former  city  at  their 
pleasure.  The  few  that  escaped  fled  into  other  countries,  and 
left  their  native  land  desolate.  He  then  invited  strangers  to 
le-people  the  place,  and,  by  his  edicts,  admitted  them  to  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  former  citizens. 

The  jtlomans  sent  ambassadors,  at  whose  head  was  Scipio 
AMcanus,  to  visit  Greece  and  Macedonia,  which  had     -  ^ 
been  subjected  to  their  government,  and  to  proceed 
in  succession  to  the  courts  of  Syria,  Egypt,  Perga- 
mus,  and'Bythnia.     Physcon  received  them  with  every  mark 
of  distinction,  and  displayed  before  them  his  riches,  and  the 
beauty  of  his  kingdom.      They  were  soon  convinced  that 
nothing  was  wanted  but  a  prince  of  abilities  and  application 
to  render  Egypt  one  of  the  most  powerful  states  in  the 
universe. 

Physcon  falling  in  love  with  his  niece,  who  was  also  named 
Cleopatra,  but  sumamed  Cocce,  he  married  her,  having  first 
divorced  her  ill-fated  mother.  That  he  might  deprive  the 
city  of  Alexandria  of  the  chief  source  of  its  strength,  he 
ordered  the  gymnasium  to  be  set  on  fire,  in  which  the  young 
men  were  assembled,  all  of  whom  perished  in  the  flames  or 
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were  Blaaghtered  by  the   king's   meicenaiy  guards.      The 
IQQ     P^P^6>  however,  obliged  him  to  retire  to  Cyprus 
^^     with  Ids  spouse,  and  placed  his  divorced  queen  on 
*  •     the  throne.     Ptolemy  VII.  therefore  ordered  his 
son  Memphitis,  whom  the  repudiated  Cleopatra  had  borne  to 
him,  to  hie  put  to  death,  and  his  mangled  limbs  to  be  sent  in 
a  box  to  his  mother.     These  acts  of  cruelty  served  only  to 
embitter  the  people  against  the  tyrant,  and  when  he  landed 
with  troops  that  he  had  raised  in  Cyprus  for  the  purpose  of 
regaining  the  throne,  Cleopatra  raised  a  powerful  army  to 
oppose  him.    The  forces  of  Physcon,  however,  defeated  those 
^^n     of  Cleopatra,  and  the  tyrant  returned  to  Alexandria, 
"/     where  he  died,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 
Notwithstanding  his  oppressive  and  iniquitous  con- 
duct, he  was  a  patron  of  literature,  conversed  with  facility  on 
all  literary  subjects,  and  enriched  the  Alexandrian  library 
with  many  valuable  books.     By  his  niece  Cleopatra  he  had 
two  sons — ^Lathyrus,  so  called  from  a  pea-shaped  wart  on  his 
£bu»,  and  Alexander ;  and  three  daughters,  Cleopatra,  Selene, 
and  Tryphsena.     He  also  left  an  illegitimate  son,  Ptolemy 
Apion,  who  became  king  of  Cyi-ene,  and  left  his  kingdom  to 
the  Bomans  at  his  death,  in  96  b.g. 

Ptolemy  VII.  left  the  crown  to  his  widow,  who  imght  ap- 
point as  her  successor  either  of  her  sons  she  thought 
proper.  Accordingly,  she  made  choice  of  Alexander,  the 
youngest,  as  being  the  easiest  to  govern;  but  the  people 
obliged  her  to  rec^dl  Lathyrus  from  Cyprus,  whither  he  had 
fled  for  safety,  and  to  suffer  him  to  participate  in  the  throne. 
Ptolemy  VIII.,  however,  had  not  long  enjoyed  the  regal 
dignity,  before  his  mother  found  means  to  occasioi^  a  revolt 
^l^g  among  the  Alexandrians,  who  rose  in  a  general 
^  tumult  against  their  sovereign,  and  would  have  torn 
him  in  pieces,  if  he  had  not  fortunately  embarked 
in  a  vessel,  which  immediately  set  sail,  and  carried  him  be- 
yond the  impending  danger.  Cleopatra  instantly  sent  for 
Alexander,  and  having  caused  him  to  be  proclaimed  king  of 
Egypt  as  Alexander  I.,  obliged  Lathyrus  to  be  content  with 
the  island  of  Cyprus. 

Soon  after  this  revolution,  the  inhabitants  of  Ptolemais, 
being  driven  to  the  utmost  extremities  by  Alexander  Jan- 
naeus,  king  of  the  Jews,  sought  the  assistance  of  Lathyrus, 
who  went  immediately  to  their  relief.     But  they,  fearing  that 
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the  alliance  of  Ptolemy  YUL  might  proYe  as  prejudicial  to 
their  interosts  as  the  emnity  of  Alexander,  resolved  to  rely 
entirely  on  their  own  ezertionsy  and  not  to  admit  any  aux- 
iliaries. Lathyms,  therefore,  irritated  at  their  conduct,  turned 
his  arms  against  them  as  well  as  against  Alexander,  and  de> 
feated  the  Jews  with  great  slaughter. 

In  the  meantime  Alexander  I.,  the  younger  brother  of 
Ptolemy  YIIL,  suffered  all  the  restraints  of  slaveiy  under 
the  specious  appeamnce  of  sovereign  authority ;  and  having 
endeavoured  to  make  his   escape  from  Egypt,  the  queen 
formed  a  conspiracy  against  his  Ufe,  which  Alexander  turned 
against  that  of  the  projector.     As  soon  as  it  was  known  that 
he  had  caused  his  mother  to  be  assassinated,  the      ^^ 
^yptians  rose  in  a  tumult,  and  drove  him  from  the      ^ 
throne,   which   they  restored    to  Ptolemy  VIII. 
Alexander,  endeavouring  to  return  to  Cyprus,  was  killed,  and 
left  a  son,  who  was  also  named  Alexander.    lAthy-      ^^ 
rus  died,  after  reigning  eleven  years  jointly  with      ^ 
his  mother  in  E^rpt,  seventeen  in  Cyprus,  and        ^' 
ei^t  alone  in  Alexandria  after  the  death  of  Cleopatra.     He 
Mt  a  legitimate  daughter,  Cleopatra,*  called  Berenice,  and 
two  illegitimate  sons,  Ptolemy,  cslled  Auletes,  or  '^  the  Flute 
player,"  and  another  Ptolemy,  who  subsequently  became  King 
of  Cyprus. 

On  the  decease  of  this  prince,  the  sceptre  devolved  to  his 
daughter  Cleopatra;  but  SuUa,  who  was  at  that  time  dictator  at 
Borne,  sent  Alexander,  the  nephew  of  Lathyrus,  and  son  of 
Physoon,  to  assume  the  reins  of  government.  On  his  arrival  in 
Bgypt  he  was  persuaded  to  espouse  the  princess,  who  had  been 
pkoed  on  the  throne  six  months  before  that  period ;  but 
Cleopatra  becoming  an  object  of  aversion,  either  on  account 
of  her  person,  or  her  share  in  the  regal  dignity,  he  cruelly 
assassinated  her  nineteen  days  after  the  marriage.  After  this 
barbarous  transaction,  Alexander  reigned  a  few  months,  but 
rendered  himself  so  obnoxious  to  his  subjects  that  they 
expelled  him.  He  took  refuge  in  the  city  of  Tyre,  whither 
he  had  sent  great  part  of  his  treasures,  and  where  he  died. 

*  To  obviate  many  obscurities  in  the  I^gyptian  historvt  it  is  neoea- 
saiy  to  oboerve  that  all  the  males  of  the  royal  family  niid  the  name 
of  Ptolemy,  and  all  the  females  that  of  Cleopatra,  though  they  were 
distingniahed  from  each  other  by  proper  denominations.  By  some 
writers  Alexander  I.  and  Alexander  li.  are  styled  Ptolemy  lA.  and 
Ptolemy  X.,  but  it  is  less  confusing  to  style  them  as  they  are  called 
here. 
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By  his  last  will  he  declared  the  Komans  heirs  to  his  wealth 
and  his  dominions.  The  Eoman  senators,  however,  considered 
the  will  as  invalid,  as  far  as  it  related  to  the  kingdom,  but  sent 
to  Tyre  for  the  effects  which  had  been  bequeathed. 

The  i^yptians  bestowed  the  crown  on  Ptolemy  IX.,  called 
Auletes,  who,  knowing  that  he  possessed  only  a  contested 
g^      title  to  his  new  dignity,  purchased  an  alliance 
~j^      with  the  Romans  at  the  price  of  six  thousand 
talents,  which  he  could  not  raise  without  burdening 
his  people  with  very  heavy  taxes.     This  occasioned  a  genend 
discontent ;  and  the  people  at  last  broke  into  open  revolt 
go      Auletes,  however,  privately  withdrew  from  Alexan- 
5i      diia,  and  went  to  Borne  to   seek  assistance  in 
regaining  his  kingdom.     This  the  Senate  were  dis- 
posed to  grant,  and  passed  a  decree  for  his  restoration ;  but 
no  active  attempt  was  made  to  put  it  in  force  and  carry  it 
out,  owing  to  the  opposition  shown  by  a  powerful  party  at 
Rome,  headed  by  Cato,  who  were  altogether  indisposed  to 
permit  interference  in  the  aflfairs  of  Egypt.     Pompey,  how- 
ever, who  favoured  his  cause,  advised  Ptolemy  to  apply  to 
Gabinius,  who  was  then  proconsul  of  Syria,  and  who  under- 
took to  reinstate  the  king  for  the  sum  of  about  two  millions 
sterling. 

In  the  meantime  the  Egyptians  had  placed  the  diadem  on 
the  head  of  Berenice,  the  daughter  of  Auletes,  who  married 
Archelaus,  high  priest  of  Comana,  and  pretended  son  of  Mith- 
ridates  the  Great.     Gabinius  entered  Egypt  with  a  numerous 
army,  and  ultimately  Archelaus  was  killed  in  battle,  and  Auletes 
ej-      placed  on  Ms  throne.    Berenice  was  sacrificed  to  the 
resentment  of  her  inhuman  father ;  and  most  of  the 
^^*      wealthy  citizens  were  put  to  death  by  command  of 
the  king,  who  confiscated  their  estates,  that  he  might  pay  the 
reward  which  he  had  promised  to  Gabinius. 
Auletes  died  four  years  afber  his  re-establishment  in  the 
g^       kingdom,  and  thirty  afber  he  had  first  assumed  the 
government.    He  left  two  sons,  both  called  Ptolemy ; 
and  two  daughters,  Cleopatra  and  Arsinoe ;  and  he 
bequeathed  his  crown  to  his  eldest  son  and  daughter,  whom 
he  commanded  to  marry,  and  to  govern  with  equal  authority. 
And  because  they  were  both  under  age  he  recommended 
them  to  the  Romans,  who  appointed  Pompey  the  young 
prince's  guardian. 
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As  Ptolemy,  the  euoeessor  of  Auletes,  was  a  minor,  Po- 
thinusy  a  eimach,  was  appointed  prime  minister,  and  Achillas 
eommander  of  iJie  annj.     These  men,  from  self-interested 
motiyesy  deprived  Cleopatra  of  her  share  in  the  government. 
This  princess,  therefore,  qnitted  the  kingdom,  and  retired 
immediately  into  Syria,  where  she  raised  a  powerful  army, 
which   she   led  into  'Egypt  against  her  husband  and  his 
ministers.     While  the  troops  of  both  were  in  sight  of  each 
other,  near  Pelusium,  Pompey,  who  had  just  lost  the       --^ 
battle  of  Pharsalia,  was  seen  approaching  the  coast      ^ 
of  i^ypt,  and  sent  to  Ptolemy  to  request  permission      ^^ 
to  enter  his  kingdonu     The  ministers  of  the  king,  however, 
resolved  to  put  Pompey  to  death,  in  order  to  secure  the 
friendship  of  Caesar. 

In  the  meantime  Caesar,  who  had  been  in  close  pursuit  of 
Pompey,  arrived  at  Alexandria  just  as  the  news  of  the  perfi- 
dious assassination  reached  that  city.  On  being  presented 
with  the  head  and  ring  of  his  deceased  rival,  he  turned  aside 
with  horror,  and  meltei  into  tears.  Caesar  demanded  payment 
of  the  money  which  was  due  to  him  from  Auletes  for  an 
alliance  with  the  Eomans,  and  that  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra 
should  disband  their  armies,  and  appear  before  him  for  the 
decision  of  their  differences.  Having  summoned  a  general 
assembly,  he  caused  the  wUl  of  Auletes  to  be  publicly  read, 
and  decreed,  as  guardian  and  arbitrator,  that  Ptolemy  and 
Cleopatra  should  reign  jointly  in  Egypt.  Pothinus,  however, 
dreading  the  resentment  of  Cleopatra,  requested  Achillas  to 
attack  Caesar  with  his  army,  and  drive  him  from  the  metro- 
polis. In  consequence  of  this,  several  actions  took  place 
between  the  Egyptians  and  Eomans,  in  which  the  latter  were 
uniformly  victorious ;  and  Ptolemy  himself  was  drowned  in 
the  Nile,  in  attempting  to  escape  from  the  conquering  anny. 
Csesar  finally  succeeded  in  bestowing  the  crown  on  Cleopatra, 
whom  he  loved  very  much,  and  whom,  through  motives  of 
policy,  he  obliged  to  marry  her  younger  brother,  Ptolemy, 
then  only  eleven  years  of  age.  At  length,  the  conqueror  of 
Pharsalia  tore  himself  from  the  arms  of  the  crafty  ^(yptian, 
and  left  with  her  a  son,  called  Caesarion. 

Cleopatra  caused  her  husband  to  be  poisoned.  After  the 
death  of  Caesar,  she  openly  espoused  the  party  of  the  Second 
Triumvirate  ;  but  being  suspected  of  having  aided  Cassius — 
one  of  Csesa^s  murderers,  who  had  suffered  defeat  and  com* 

3 
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mitted  suicide  at  Philippi — she  was  summoned  to  appear 

.  ^    before  Maic  Antony,  at  Tarsus,  in  Cilicia.    Antony, 

however,  could  not  summon  sv^cient  resolution  to 

^'  '  resist  the  fascinating  charms  of  the  Egyptian  queen, 
who  soon  obtained  an  absolute  authority  over  him* 

^f.        A  misunderstanding  having  arisen  between  Antony 

and  CsBsar^s  nephew,  Octavian,  the  most  powerful  of 

'  *    the  triumvirate,*  the  former  sailed  into  Italy  with 

two  hundred  ships,  against  his  colleague ;  but  a  reconciliation 

being  effected,  he  married  Octavia,  the  widow  of  Marcellus 

and  sister  of  Octavian.      Antony,  however,  soon  hastened 

Ag     back  to  Alexandria,  where  he  again  indulged,  without 

^     restraint,  in  every  species  of  luxury  and  dissipation. 

®*  '  He  conducted  himself  entirely  by  the  counsels  of 
Cleopatra,  and,  at  her  desire,  placed  with  her  on  the  throne 
of  Egypt  her  son  Csesarion,  whom  she  had  borne  to  Caesar. 
Antony  also  added  to  that  kingdom  Libya,  Cyprus,  and  Coele- 
Syria.  To  the  three  children  whom  he  had  by  her  he  also 
assigned  kingdoms,  Alexander  being  named  king  of  Parthia 
(which  was  as  yet  unconquered  by  Home),  Media,  and 
Armenia ;  Ptolemy,  King  of  Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Cilicia ;  and 
Cleopatra,  Queen  of  Cyrene. 

In  compliance  with  the  advice  of  some  of  his  partisans, 
Antony  declared  war  against  Octavian,  and  at  the  same  time 
sent  a  divorce  to  Octavia;  but,  instead  of  leading  his  valiant 
soldiers  to  the  field,  when  victory  might  reasonably  have  been 
expected,  he  still  continued  to  banquet  and  revel  with  Cleo> 

A^     patra.     At  length,  Octavian  having  obtained  a  power- 

^  ful  force,  the  two  hostile  armies  prepared  to  engage, 
and  the  fleets  put  to  sea.  A  memorable  and  decisive 
naval  battle  took  place  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ambracian  Gulf, 
near  Actium,  in  sight  of  both  armies.  The  victory  was  for 
some  time  doubtful,  and  was  disputed  with  great  vigour  and 
resolution ;  but,  in  the  middle  of  the  engagement,  Cleopatra 
drew  off  the  whole  Egyptian  squadron  and  her  ill-fated  lover 
immediately  followed  her.  To  complete  the  misfortunes  of 
Antony,  the  army  revolted  to  his  enemy. 

After  many  fruitless  proposals,  Antony  sent  deputies  to 
demand  life  of  Octavian,  on  the  shameful  condition  of  residing 
at  Athens  as  a  private  person,  provided  Cleopatra  and  her 

*  See  the  "  History  of  the  Boman  Eepublio,''  vol.  iii.  of  this  series^ 
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children  might  letain  the  government  of  Egypt ;  but  this  de- 
putation was  equally  unsuccessful  with  the  former.     Cleopatra, 
however,  entered  into  a  private  negotiation  with  Octavian, 
who  insinuated  that  she  ought  to  abandon  and  even  kill 
Antony,  and  she  at  length  consented  to  deliver  up  to  him  the 
most  important  places  in  Egypt.     Incensed  at  the  treachery 
of  the  queen,  Antony  wished  to  sacrifice  her  to  his  resent- 
ment ;  but  she  shut  herself  up,  with  two  female  at-     o^ 
tendants  and  a  slave,  in  a  mausoleum  which  she  had 
built,  and  then  caused  it  to  be  reported  that  she  had        * 
killed  herself.     Immediately  Antony's  violent   transport  of 
anger  was  converted  into  the  deepest  grief;  and  he  feU  upon 
bis  sword,  and  gave  himself  a  wound  of  which  he  afterwards 
died. 

Cleopatra  having  heard  of  his  desperate  state,  sent  to  in- 
form him  that  she  was  still  alive,  and  wished  to  see  him. 
On  receiving  this  intelligence,  Antony  suffered  his  wound  to 
he  dr^sed,  and  by  means  of  ropes  was  conveyed  by  the  queen 
and  her  two  female  attendants  into  the  apartment  of  Cleopatra, 
where  he  died  soon  after.  The  queen  obstinately  persisted 
in  remaining  in  the  mausoleum,  which  she  would  suffer  no 
person  to  enter ;  but  while  one  of  the  negotiators  of  Octavian 
engaged  her  attention  with  proposals,  another  entered  the 
window  through  which  Antony  had  been  conveyed.  Finding 
herself  surprised,  she  attempted  to  stab  herself  with  a  poniard, 
but  was  prevented. 

Cleopatra  employed  all  her  arts  to  inspire  Octavian  with 
the  same  sentiments  towards  her  as  had  before  inflamed  the 
hearts  of  Julius  Caesar  and  Marc  Antony.  Octavian,  how- 
eva*,  did  not  appear  to  be  affected  either  with  her  person  or 
conversation,  and  merely  advised  her  to  take  courage,  and  to 
rest  assured  that  his  intentions  were  equitable.  The  queen, 
therefore,  being  convinced  that  she  was  designed  as  an  orna- 
ment to  the  victor's  triumph,  resolved  to  avoid  approaching 
in&my  by  a  voluntary  death,  and  applying  an  asp*  to  her  left 
arm,  sunk  immediately  into  a  lethargy,  and  expired.  Thus 
ended  the  family  of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  the  founder  of  the  Grseco- 
Egyptian  monarchy.  After  Cleopatra's  death,  Egypt  was  re- 
dact to  a  Koman  province,  and  governed  by  a  procurator 
sent  horn  Eome. 

*  A  kind  of  serpent  peculiar  to  Egypt  and  libya^  and  of  a  veno- 
noiu  nature. 
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CHAPTER  m. 
THE  TBIBS8  07  CAVAAV,  PECBinCIA,  SHLIA,  AHD  ABABLL 

1.    MOAB  AND   THE   MOABITES. 

Lot,  the  progenitor   of  the  Moahites,  was  the  nephew  of 
Abraham,  who  carried  him  from  Haran  in  Mesopotamia  into 
the  land  of  Canaan,  whence  they  were  compelled  by  famine 
to  remove  into  £gypt.     When  they  separated,  Abraham  re- 
signed the  plain  of  Jordan  to  Lot,  who  iixed  his  abode  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sodom,  and  afterwards  in  the  city  itself. 
He  continued  to  reside  in  Sodom,  till  the  Deity,  offended  with 
the  mmatural  wickedness  of  the  place,  sent  two  angels  to 
destroy  it.     Flying,  with  his  two  daughters,  from    <  Qga 
this  execrable  country,  he  went  to  the  mountains  on    ^^^^ 
the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  where  he  dwelt  in  a  cave.        '  ' 
In  this  solitude,  the  two  young  women,  fearing  that  they 
shoold  die  childless,  contrived  to  have  issue  by  their  father ; 
and  each  gave  birth  to  a  son.     The  child  of  the  elder  daughter 
was  Moah,  the  father  of  the  Moabites. 

The  descendants  of  Lot  settled  in  the  country  situated  east 
of  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  on  each  side  of  the  Amon,  from 
which  they  expelled  the  giant  race  of  Emims.  The  capital 
was  called  Ar  or  Kabbah-Moab.  Their  government  was 
monarchical ;  their  religion,  idolatry ;  and  their  chief  employ- 
ments of  a  pastoral  nature. 

Balak,  the  son  of  Zippor,  enjoyed  the  regal  dignity  when 
the  Israelites  were  encamped  in  a  part  of  their  own  acquisi- 
tions, called  "  the  plains  of  Moab."  Alarmed  at  the  approach 
of  a  sixong  and  victorious  people,  whom  he  was  not  able  to 
resist,  Balak  sent  messengers  to  request  that  Balaam,  ^  ^^ 
a  famous  prophet,  or  diviner,  in  whose  prayers  and  *i 
imprecations  the  Moabites  had  great  coniidence, 
would  immediately  come,  and  curse  the  tribes  who  had  occa- 
sioned such  uneasiness  to  the  king  and  his  counsellors.  After 
some  delay,  arising  from  the  command  of  God  not  to  comply 
with  the  request  of  Balak,  Balaam  commenced  his  journey. 
The  ass  on  which  he  rode,  seeing  an  angel  with  a  drawn 
sword  in  his  hand,  attempt'Cd  three  times  to  turn  out  of  the 
way ;  and,  upon  being  as  often  struck  by  her  irritated  master, 
God  miraculously  opened  her  mouth,  and  she  expostulated 
with  him  for  his  ill-timed  severity. 
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Balaam,  however,  allmed  by  the  presents  which  had  been 
promised  him,  prepared  to  pronounce  maledictions  against  the 
Israelites ;  but,  contrary  to  his  inclination,  he  could  only  bless 
them,  and,  to  the  great  mortification  of  Balak,  declared  that 
a  curse  should  attend  him  who  presumed  to  curse  that  happy 
people.  The  king,  therefore,  commanded  him  to  depart  im- 
mediately ;  and  Balaam  returned  home,  after  giving  Balak 
and  the  Moabites  most  wicked  counsel  against  Israel 

The  Israelites  having  returned  to  idolatry,  were  chastised  by 
'toAo    ^^  hand  of  Eglon,  king  of  Moab,  who  kept  them 
f^    in  a  state  of  subjection  during  eighteen  years,  and 
imposed  on  them  a  heavy  tribute.     Ehud,  a  Benja- 
mite,  who  was  sent  to  pay  this  tribute,  killed  Eglon,  and  de- 
1  A4n    ^^^^  ^  nation  from  slavery.     During  the  reign  of 
lUW    j)avid,    the    Moabites    were    subjugated    by  the 
Israelites,  whose    successes   or    misfortunes    they 
shared ;  and  on  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tnbes,  they  became  sub- 
ftQfi     ject  to  the  kings  of  IsraeL     In  conjunction  with 
the  Ammonites  they  made  an  unsuccessful  attack  on 
Judah  in  the  reign  of  Jehoshapbat.     At  length, 
they  were  intermingled  and  confounded  with  the  great  nations 
which  ravaged  those  countries,  where  some  of  their  descend- 
ants stm  remain  under  the  general  denomination  of  Arabs,  or 
Arabians. 

CHRONOLOOIOAL   SUMMARY. 
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2.    AMMOK   AND   THE   AMMONITES. 

The  Ammonites  were  the  descendants  of  Ben-ammi,  the 
offspring  of  Lot  and  his  younger  daughter.  After  having 
expelled  the  gigantic  Zamzummims,  or  Zuzims,  they  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  the  country  to  the  north  of  Moab,  be- 
tween the  rivers  Ammon  and  Jabbok.  They  were  governed 
by  kings,  and  devoted  their  time  principally  to  agriculture. 
Their  chief  deity  was  called  Moloch,  and  to  this  idol  they 
sacrificed  their  children. 
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The  Ammonites  were  frequently  engaged  in  war  with  the 
Israelites, with  variooB  success.  They  were  conquered    11^0 
by  the  children  of  Israel  in  the  time  of  Jephthah.     ****^ 
Xahash,  one  of  their  kings,  having  reduced  to  the 
last  extremity  the  city  of  Jabesh,  which  he  besieged,  the  in- 
habitants offered  to  surrender  and  to  acknowledge  him  as 
their  sovereign.    Nahash  answered,  "  I  will  consent    -  -^q- 
to  your  proposal,  only  on  condition  that  every  one    •*"^"*' 
of  you  shall  lose  his  right  eye."    The  inhabitants 
asked  seven  days  to  deliberate  on  this  terrible  proposition ; 
bfut  succours  arriving,  under  the  command  of  Saul,  the  bar- 
harian   was    defeated,   and    disappointed  of   his    inhuman 
triumph. 

On  the  accession  of  Hanun,  son  of  Nahash,  David,  king  of 
Israel,  sent  ambassadors  to  him,  with  an  offer  of    <(%vf 
continuing  that  amity  which  had  subsisted  between      ^ 
him  and  the  late  king.     Hanun,  persuaded  by  his 
ignorant  counsellers,  treated  the  ambassadors  in  the  most 
<^>ntemptuous  manner,  and  sent  them  back  to  their  master. 
This  bal^e  and  ungrateful  conduct  occasioned  a  war.     ^  ^qa 
Th»'  Ammonites  appealed  to  the  Syrians  for  aid,      ^^ 
which  was  at  first  granted,  but  ultimately  with- 
«Inwn.     The  war  terminated  in  the  destruction  of  Hanun 
and  the  capture  of  his  capital,  Babbah-Ammon.     In  the  time 
of  Judas  Maccabeus,  the  Ammonites  reappeared ;  but     ^  ^^ 
at  length  their  city  Jasser  was  burnt  by  the  Jews,     z^r 
and  those  who  escaped  the  sword  were  carried  into , 
captivity,  and   held  in  slavery  by  their  captors  or  sold  as 
slaves  U>  the  neighbouring  nations. 

In  the  beginning,  however,  of  the  second  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  the  Ammonites  were  again  a  numerous  nation ; 
bat  towards  the  conclusion  of  that  period  their  name  vanished, 
and  losing  all  distinctness  of  nationality  they  were  blended 
with  the  Arabians. 
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3.   MIDIAN  AND  THE  MIDUNITES. 

The  Midianites,  who  were  the  descendants  of  Midian,  the 
IfifiS    fourth  son  of  Abraham  by  Ketuiah  his  wife,  in- 
^^      habited  a  tract  of  country  in  Arabia  Petraea,  be- 
tween the  Dead  Sea,  the  !Red  Sea,  and  Idumea. 
Their  situation  rendered  them  shepherds  and  merchants.    The 
former  led  a  wandering  life,  and  dwelt  in  movable  tents. 
The  latter  also  travelled  from  place  to  place  in  caravans, 
leaving  the  care  of  their  cattle  to  the  women.     The  Midian- 
ites  were  famous  for  their  camels.    Their  form  of  government 
seems  to  have  been  monarchical,  for  kings  and  princes  are 
1  R^l     ^*^^^^  among  them.     Their  religion,  which  was  at 
1^      first  pure,  subsequently  became  tinctured  with  ido- 
latry.    Jethro,  whose  daughter  Moses  married,  was 
a  priest  of  Midian. 

The  Midianites  took  part  with  the  Moabites  in  inciting 
14.R9    ^^^^^^^  ^  curse  Israel,  and  for  their  conduct  they 
l^      were  slaughtered  by  the  Israelites,  and  their  wives 
and  children  sent  into  slavery.     Eecovering  their 
strength  and  territory,  in    after  years   they  oppressed  the 
1 94.5    Israelites  ;  but  were  finally  conquered  by  Gideon, 
BO       after  they  had  kept  the  children  of  Israel  in  servi- 
tude for  seven  years.     After  undergoing  several 
vicissitudes  of  fortune,   the   Midianites  were  intermingled 
and  lost  in  the  more  celebrated  nations  of  Arabia. 

OHBONOLOOICAL  SUMMARY. 
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4.    EDOH  AND   THE  EDOMITES. 

The  Edomites,  who  were  the  posterity  of  Esau  or  Edom, 

1  fi^fi    ^^^  ^^  ^^  JsBOi^  and  Eebekah,  inhabited  a  tract  of 

territory  situated  between  Midian,  the  Kiver  Jor- 

^°"      dan,  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea.     Their  cities  were 

built  upon  inaccessible  rocks,  and  very  strongly  fortified. 

They  were  a  proud,  unsociable,  and  imperious  people.     They 
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kept  on  foot  nomeioiis  forces,  and  possessed  a  great  nuinber 
of  aimed  chariots.  Thej  carried  on  a  great  commerce  bj 
the  way  of  the  Eed  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean,  but  princi- 
pally with  Tyre  and  Sidon.  Being  the  descendants  of  Isaac, 
they  preserved  the  practice  of  the  rite  of  circumcision,  and  the 
worship  of  one  God,  with  the  exception  of  some  idolatrous 
ceremonies,  by  which  their  maintenance  of  the  true  faith  was 
impaired.  Their  form  of  government  was  at  first  patriarchal, 
but  afterwards  that  of  an  elective  kingdom. 

Though  the  Edomites  were  the  descendants  of  Isaac  by 
Esau,  and  the  Jews  descended  from  the  same  fatlier  by 
Jacob,  these  two  nations  were  ever  at  enmity  with  each 
other.  The  antipathy  which  Esau  constantly  maintained 
gainst  his  brother  Jacob,  for  defrauding  him  of  his  birth- 
right, is  well  known ;  and  the  same  sentiment  seems  to  have 
b^me  hereditary  among  their  descendants,  who  were  fre- 
quently at  variance  with  each  other. 

The  inhabitants  refused  to  allow  the  Israelites     iako 
to  pass  through  Edom  on  their  way  to  Canaan.       *^ 
lOQ^     Saul   made  war    upon   them,    and   the 
lUifo    ;^j[Qj|bites  and  Ammonites,   after  conquering    the 
^^'      Philistines;    and   David,   his   successor, 
made  them  tributary  to  him,  after  conquering  them, 
and  placing  garrisons  in  their  land.    Amsr 
ziah,  king  of  Judah,  gained  a  great  victory  over 
them  in  the  Valley  of  Salt ;  and  subsequently  they 
were  conquered  by  Nebuchadnezzar.    At  length  the 
Edomites  were  finally  reduced  by  John  Hyrcanus, 
who  compelled  them  to  embrace  the  Jewish  reli- 
gion ;  and  their  name  was  entirely  lost  in  that  of  their  con- 
querors. 

It  is  necessary  to  observe  that  Edom  is  called  Idumsea  by 
the  Roman  philosopher  Pliny,  the  Greek  geographer  Strabo, 
and  other  ancient  vmters. 
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5.   AUALEK   AND  THE   AMALEKITBS. 

The  Amalekites  are  supposed  by  some  to  be  descended 
from  Amalek,  the  sou  of  Esau's  first-born,  Eliphaz ;  but  thej 
are  mentioned  in  the  Bible  as  existing  at  a  far  earlier  date 
(about  1917  B.a),  and  the  Arabians  have  a  tradition  that 
they  sprung  &om  Amalek,  a  son  of  Ham.  Their  arts, 
ficiencesy  and  trade,  were  probably  similar  to  those  of  their 
neighbours  the  Edomites,  Egyptians,  and  other  people. 
Their  form  of  government  was  monarchical;  and  their 
general  character  was  that  of  a  haughty  and  imperious  race. 
They  had  attained  to  such  a  height  of  power  and  magnifi- 
cence, that  Balaam  calls  them  "  the  first  of  the  nations  ;"  but 
the  God  of  Israel  decreed  that  'Hheir  name  should  be  put 
out  under  heaven." 

Perpetual  wars  with  their  neighbours,  and  especially  with 
the  Jews,  insensibly  ruined  the  Amalekites.     They    ^  ^q- 
were  defeated  by  the  Israelites  at  Rephidim,  when 
1 9dQ     ^^  their  way  to  the  promised  land,  and 

just  after  they  had   quitted    Egypt.     They  were 
defeated,  with  the    Midiaiiites,  by  Gideon;    and 
subsequently  Saul,  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army,     ^  ^-q 
ravaged  their  country,  massacred  the  inhabitants      J^jJ 
^nthout  distinction,  and  took   Agag,  their   kiog, 
prisoner,  instead  of  killing  him   in  accordance  with  God's 
lOfifi    commands.     To  revenge  this  injury,  the  Amalek- 
b!o       ^^^  reduced  Ziklag  to  ashes,  and  took  David's  two 
.wives  prisoners.     David  therefore  attacked  them  in 
their  retreat,  and  slew  most  of  their  forces.     In  the  days  of 
Hezekiah,  they  were  utterly  destroyed  or  disi^ersed     -gg 
by  the  Simeonites,  who  took  possession  of  their      ^ 
country ;  and  thus  was  fulfilled  the  prediction  of        '  * 
Balaam :  ''  Amalek  was  the  first  of  the  nations ;  but  his 
latter  end  shall  be  that  he  perish  for  ever." 
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6.  CANAAN  AND   THE   GANAANITES. 

Under  the  general  denomination  of  Canaanites  are  included 
the  seven  nations  distinguished  in  the  Scripture  by  the  names 
of  Hittites,  Jebnsites,  Amorites,  Giigashites,  Hivites,  Periz- 
rites,  and  Canaanites  properly  so  called,  who  were  descended 
from  Canaan,  the  son  of  Ham.  Those  who  resided  on  the 
sefr^oasts  were  merchants.  In  the  north  was  a  nation  known 
to  the  Greeks  by  the  name  of  Phoenicians.  Those  who  had 
an  inland  situation,  were  partly  employed  in  rural  occupa- 
tions and  partly  in  the  exercise  of  arms.  The  Canaanites 
were,  therefore,  shepherds,  husbandmen,  soldiers,  artificers, 
and  merchants.  Their  religion  was  undefiled  to  the  days  of 
Abraham,  who  acknowledged  Melchizedek  as  a  priest  of  the 
most  high  God ;  but  in  the  time  of  Moses,  they  had  become 
inoomgible  idolaters,  and  compelled  their  children  to  pass 
through  the  fire  to  Moloch.  They  were  comprehended  in  a 
great  number  of  states  under  subjection  to  chiefe  or  kings ; 
and  all  public  business  was  transacted  in  popular  assemblies. 

The  history  of  the  Canaanites  exhibits  only  a  long  series 
of  wars  with  the  Israelites,  by  whom  they  were  commonly 
defeated ;  and  their  defeats  were  always  accompanied  with 
marvellous  and  disastrous  circumstances.  At  length,  op- 
pressed by  Israel  on  the  one  hand,  and  assaulted  by  the 
powerful  armies  of  Pharaoh  on  the  other,  the  remnant  of  the 
Amorites,  Hittites,  Hivites,  Perizzites,  and  Jebusites,  in  the 
<bys  of  Solomon,  became  tributary  to  the  Jews,  who  em- 
j^loyed  them  in  the  most  laborious  and  servile  works.  The 
PhfBuicians,  however,  were  not  tributary  to  Solomon,  but, 
remaining  free  in  their  possessions  on  the  sea-coast,  gradually 
rose  to  a  great  height  of  fame  and  prosperity  as  merchants 
and  traders,  and  planted  numerous  colonies  on  the  coasts  of 
the  Mediterranean,  of  which  Carthage  was  the  most  im- 
portant. 

7.  PHIUSTIA  AND   THE   PHILISTINBS. 

This  people  were  descended  partly  from  the  Casluhims, 
and  partly  from  the  Caphtorims,  the  posterity  of  Mizraim ; 
and  having  expelled  the  Avim  or  Avites,  even  to  Gaza,  they 
took  possession  of  the  country  which  was  the  chief,  if  not 
the  best,  part  of  the  Land  of  Promise,  situated  on  the  coast 
of  the  M^terranean,  between  Joppa  and  the  eastern  confine 
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of  Egypt.  Their  most  ancient  fonn  of  goyemment  was 
administered  by  kings,  all  of  whom  were  denominated  Abimo- 
lech.  In  the  days  of  Moses  this  monarchy  was  changed  into 
an  aristocracy  of  five  lords ;  but  the  supreme  authority  was 
»\gain  vested  in  kings,  among  whom  was  Achish,  who  reigned 
at  Oath  in  the  time  of  Saul  and  David. 

The  Philistines  were  a  warlike  and  industrious  people,  and, 
in  the  days  of  Abraham,  remarkable  for  the  purity  and 
simplicity  of  their  manners  ;  but  they  graduaUy  degenerated 
into  all  the  vices  of  idolatrous  nations,  and  became  the  most 
irreconcilable  enemies  of  the  Israelites.  They  were  greatly 
addicted  to  trade ;  entertained  a  very  fond  veneration  for  their 
deities ;  and  performed  their  religious  ceremonies  with  much 
pomp  and  magnificence.  They  possessed  the  arts  and  sciences 
in  common  with  the  most  ingenious  of  their  contemporaries  ; 
and  to  them  is  ascribed  the  invention  of  the  bow  and  arrow. 

The  Philistines  appear  to  have  been  a  scourge  in  the  hand 
of  God  to  chastise  his  own  people,  the  Jews.  As  if  the 
destinies  of  these  two  nations  were  continually  to  balance 
each  other,  after  having  mutually  exhausted  their  strength, 
they  passed  together  under  the  dominion  of  the  Assyrians. 
From  this  period  the  Philistines  were  tributary  to  the  great 
monarchies  of  the  East,  as  they  succeeded  each  other,  till 
their  total  destruction  was  accomplished,  when  Gaza  was 
taken  by  Alexander  the  Great.  The  principal  wars  of  tho 
children  of  Israel  with  the  Philistines,  which  are  too  numerous 
to  mention  in  detail  here,  are  recorded  in  the  Bible  in  tho 
book  of  Judges,  the  two  books  of  Samuel,  the  two  books  of 
Kings,  and  the  two  books  of  Chronicles. 

CHRONOLOGICAL   SUMMARY. 
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GioM  taken  by  Alexander  I  Incorporated  with  Syria 

the  Great  B.a  332  |      byPompey B.a  62 

8.    PH^NIGIA  AND   THE  PHCSNICIANS. 

The  original  inhabitants  of  Phoenicia  were  the  descendants 
*>f  Canaan,  grandson  of  Noah ;  but  these  were  supplanted  or 
absorbed  by  a  body  of  the  descendants  of  Shem,  who    ^  q^j^ 
migrated  thither  from  Chaldea  about  the  time  that    ^^^ 
Abraham  removed  from  his  native  country,  having 
gradually  proceeded  up  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates,   and 
moved  westward  until  they  came  to  the  shore  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, or,  as  it  was  often  called.  Great  Sea.     Phoenicia  was 
a  narrow  tract  of  country  lying  between  Mount  Lebanon, 
which  divided  it — Coele-Syria  on  the  east,  and  the  Mediter- 
ruiean  Sea  on  the  west.     It  was  enclosed  on  the  north  by 
Syria,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Holy  Land.     Sidon  was  the 
capital ;  and  the  other  principal  cities  were  Tyre,  Aradus, 
Tripolis,  Byblus,  Sarepta,  and  Berytus. 

The  Phoenicians  must  originally  have  been  instructed  in 
the  worship  of  the  true  God;  but,  gradually  degenerating, 
they  became  immersed  in  idolatry  and  superstition.  The 
principal  objects  of  their  adoration  were  Baal-Samon,  or  the 
sun  ;  Baal,  whose  altars  were  usually  covered  with  burnt 
sacrifices ;  Astarte,  to  whom  drink-offerings  were  poured  out 
as  to  "the  queen  of  heaven ;"  Melcarth,  the  Tyrian  Hercules, 
whose  rites  were  performed  with  great  solemnity;  and  Tham- 
mux,  or  Adonis,  the  favourite  of  Astarte. 

The  Phoenicians  either  invented,  or  materially  improved, 
the  excellent  sciences  of  arithmetic  and  astronomy.  Their 
glaas,  purple,  and  fine  linen  were  the  products  of  their  own 
country  and  invention.  They  were  so  well  skilled  in  archi- 
tecture that  Solomon  requested  their  assistance  in  the  erection 
of  his  magnificent  temple.  They  engrossed  the  commerce  of 
an  the  western  hemisphere,  and  planted  colonies  in  numerous 
places  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Among  these  were 
Utica  and  Carthage,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  Gades,  after- 
wards Cadiz,  in  Spain.  Cyprus  also  was  colonised  by  the 
Phcsnicians  at  a  very  early  period,  and  continued  to  be  a 
Phoenician  dependency  until  it  was  taken  by  Amasis,  kiog 
of  Egypt,  about  550  d.c.  In  navigation  they  were  unparalleled 
for  experience,  skill,  and  intrepidity,  and  even  sailed  as  far  as 
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Britain  for  tin.  The  fisli,  which  afforded  the  Tyrian  purple, 
and  tended  to  enrich  the  inhabitants^  is  now  either  lost,  or 
unknown  to  the  present  natives. 

Phoenicia  was   divided  into  several  small  kingdoms,  of 
which  the  most  considerable  were  those  of  Sidon,  Tyre,  and 
Arad.     Sidon,  the  eldest  son  of  Canaan,  founded  the  city 
^Q-      which  bore  his  name.     This  was  the  most  northern 
~r       city  of  the  Holy  Land,  or  country  of  the  Israelites ; 
and  at  the  distribution  of  the  land  among  the  twelve 
tribes  was  assigned  to  Asher,  with  Tyre  and  the  whole  coast 
southward  as  far  as  the  promontory  of  Carmel ;  but  Asher, 
instead  of  subduing  the  Phoenicians,  was  brought  into  subjec- 
tion by  them. 

The  next  Sidonian  monarch  mentioned  in  history  is  Tet- 
ramnes,  who  assisted  Xerxes  in  his  expedition  against  Greece. 
ogo      Next  to  this  monarch,  or  soon  after  him,  came 
^^     Tennes,  under  whom  the  Sidonians  became  subject 
'  '      to  the  Persians.     After  a  while  they  attempted  to 
recover  their  ancient  liberties;  but  Artaxerxes  III.  Ochus 
marched  against  them  with  all  his  forces,  with  a  determination 
to  subjugate   or  destroy  them.      While   the  unsuspecting 
Sidonians  were  preparing  for  a  vigorous  defence,  Tennes 
marched  out  of  the  city  with  a  body  of  five  hundred  men,  and 
a  hundred  of  the  chief  citizens,  to  the  enemy's  camp,  and 
delivered  them  up  to  Artaxerxes,  who  sentenced  the  citizens 
to  death,  as  authors  of  the  rebellion.     The  other  inhabitants, 
perceiving  that  the  Persians  were  admitted  virithin  their  waUs, 
shut  themselves  up  with  their  wives  and  children,  and,  setting 
fire  to  their  houses,  perished  to  the  number  of  40,000.     The 
Sidonians  rebuilt  the  ruined  city,  and  elected  one  Strato  to 
fill  the  throne,  but  ever  after  bore  an  unconquerable  aversion 
qoq     ^  *^®  Persian  name.     A  few  years  after  their 
^^^     calamity,   they  submitted  -without  repugnance  to 
^^'      Alexander  the  Great,  eagerly  embracing  that  oppor- 
tunity of  shaking  off  a  heavy  and  detestable  yoke.     Strato, 
however,  opposed  this  measure ;  and  Alexander,  therefore, 
deprived  him  of  the  crown. 

Tyre  was  an  important  city  when  the  Israelites  entered 
Canaan.  The  Tyrians  themselves  declared  that  it  was  founded 
before  2700  b.c.  It  was  built,  in  all  probability,  by  the 
Chaldean  emigrants,  800  or  900  years  later.     Abibal  is  tho 
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first  king  of  Tyre  of  whom  hifitory  makes  mention;  but  nothing 
is  recorded  lelatiye  to  his  actions,  or  the  length     if\K|* 
of  his  reign.     He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Hiram     ^T^ 
who,  at   the  request  of  Solomon,  furnished  that 
prince  with  wood  from  Lebanon  for  building  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem,  and  for  fitting  out  his  fleets. 

On  the  demise  of  Hiram,  the  crown,  according  to  the 
Jewish  historian,  Josephus,  devolved  on  his  son    hmo 
Baleazer,  and  was  successively  worn  by  Abdastartus,     ^^^^ 
Astaitus,  Astarimus,  Fhelles,  Ithobal,  or  Ethbaal,      ^^* 
Badezor,  Mettinus,  and  Pygmalion.    Of  these  piinces,  Ithobal, 
or  Ethbaal,  was  the  father  of  Jezebel,  the  wife  of  Ahab,  king 
of  Israel     He  was  a  priest  of  Astarte,  who  usurped  the 
crown,  and  extended  his  power  over  Sidon  and  a  great  part  of 
Phoenicia.    His  great  grandson,  Pygmalion,  murdered  Sichaeus, 
his  broth^-in-law,  to  obtain  his  treasures,  which,  however, 
Eliza,  or  Dido,  the  widow  of  Siclueus,  concealed  and  carried 
away  in  ships.     She  was  accompanied  by  many  adventurers, 
and  sailing  first  for  Cyprus,  they  afterwards  steered     g,,^ 
their  course  for  Africa,  where  they  landed,  and     ^^ 
founded  the  celebrated  city  of  Carthage. 

The  next  king  of  Tyre  mentioned  in  history  was  £lu- 
keus,  in  whose  reign  the  city  was  blocked  up  by     „^^ 
Sargon,  who  ordered  the  aqueducts  to  be  stopped,      '~ 
and  all  the  conveyances  of  water  to  be  cut  of.    The 
Tyrians,  however,  held  out  for  five  years,  when  the  siege  was 
rused  (717  B.C.).     A  new  city  had  now  been  built,  on  a 
rocky  island,  opposite  the  old  city  on  the  mainland,  and  in 
the  new  city  was  the  fortress  or  stronghold  of  the  town, 
which,  from  its  position,  was  a  place  of  great  natural  strength. 
Ithobal  IL  is  spoken  of  in  Holy  Writ  as  a  proud,  bqqqk 
arrogant,  and  assuming  prince,  who  affected  a  know-     V*I 
ledge  of  all  secrets,  and  even  ranked  himself  among 
the  gods.     In  his  reign  Nebuchadnezzar  besieged  Tyre  for 
thirteen  years,  when  he  took  the   old  city,  and  partiaUy 
destroyed  it.     The  Phoenicians,  however,  who  now  turned 
their  attention  to  the  enlaigement  of  the  new  city,  and  did 
not  rebuild  the  old  one,  soon  recovered  the  effects  of  the 
siege,  and  engaged,  as  before,  in  commerce,  supplying  the 
Jews  with  cedar  and  other  timber  for  the  rebuildu^  of  Jeru- 
salem (536  B.C.).     About  this  time  Phoenicia  became  volun- 
taiily  a  dependency  of   Persia,  and   assisted  that  power 
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on  the  east  by  the  Dead  Sea,  the  river  Joidan,  and  the  Sea  of 
Tiberias ;  on  the  north  by  PhcBnicia ;  and  on  the  east  by 
Edom,  or  Idumea.  The  Jewish  lawgiver  was  induced,  by  the 
serenity  of  the  air,  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  incom- 
parable excellence  of  the  fruits  of  Palestine,  to  describe  it  as 
**•  a  land  that  flowed  with  milk  and  honey ;  a  land  of  brooks 
and  waters,  of  fountains  that  sprung  out  of  the  hills  and 
valleys ;  a  land  of  wheat  and  barley,  of  vines,  pomegranates, 
figs,  and  honey  ;  a  land  where  is  no  lack  or  scarcity  of  any- 
thing." At  present,  however,  a  great  part  of  it  is  uncultivated, 
and  reduced  to  a  mere  desert. 

Subsequent  to  its  conquest  by  the  children  of  Israel,  the 
Land  of  Promise,  in  its  most  extensive  sense,  was  divided  by 
lot  among  the  twelve  tribes.  Two  tribes  and  a  half  wero 
settled  beyond  Jordan,  on  the  east  side  ;  and  nine  and  a  half 
on  the  west  side,  which  was  styled  more  properly  the  Holy 
Land. 

The  religion  of  the  Jews,  though  formerly  clouded  with 
mysterious  ceremonies,  and  at  present  totally  eclipsed  by  tho 
radiance  of  the  Gospel,  must  ever  be  considered  as  an  object 
of  veneration.  Their  laws*  were  admirably  adapted  to  honour 
their  Creator,  and  to  render  themselves  completely  happy  ; 
their  sacrifices  were  calculated  to  remind  them  of  their  failings, 
which  required  a  daily  atonement,  and  to  shadow  forth  the 
vicarious  sacrifice  that  should,  "in  the  fulness  of  time,"  be 
offered  for  the  sins  of  mankind  ;  and  even  their  most  trivial 
ceremonies  were  replete  with  instruction,  or  typical  of  the 
gracious  designs  of  the  Almighty. 

Their  government  has  been  justly  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  theocracy,  from  its  being  under  the  immediate  direc- 
tion of  God.     Both  their  civil  and  religious  customs  vrere 
founded  upon  their  laws.     The  laws  most  strictly  engoinedi 
the  proscription  of  idolatry  under  all  its  fonns ;  the  indis- 
pensable obligation  of  circumcision ;  and  the  observanoe  o£ 
the  sabbath.     The  principal  solemnities  were,  the  Passover, 
which  was  instituted  in  memory  of  their  coming  out  of  £gypt  ; 
the  Pentecost,  or  the  anniversary  of  the  law  being  delivered 
upon  Mount  Sinai ;  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  which  represented 
their  wandering  forty  years  in  the  wilderness ;  the  feast  of 

*  A  full,  clear,  and  satisfactory  account  of  the  laws  of  the  Jevrs  i& 
contained  in  Holy  Writ^  and  may  be  read  in  the  Book  of  Leviticus. 
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tnunpete,  which  annoTmced  the  first  day  of  the  year,  and  of 
each  month,  or  the  new  moons.  In  the  sahhatic  year,  and  in 
that  of  the  jubilee,  the  former  of  which  took  place  every 
aerenth  year,  and  the  latter  eyery  forty-ninth,  the  people 
were  not  to  sow,  reap,  nor  trade,  but  for  the  poor. 

The  Jews  were  extremely  caicnful  to  cultivate  the  knowledge 
of  tiieology  among  themselves,  and  had  places  of  public  in- 
sbmction,  called  £he  schools  of  the  prophets ;  but  they  seem 
to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  science  of  astronomy,  even  at  a 
time  when  it  was  well  known  to  the  neighbouring  nations. 
Their  language  was  the  Hebrew,  which  is  pure,  primitive, 
natural,  and  strictly  conformable  to  the  simplicity  of  the 
Jewish  patiiarchs.  It  is  highly  probable  that  they  possessed 
the  art  of  writing  very  early ;  having,  indeed,  acquired  it  in 
Egypt  The  Decalogue  was  miraculously  written  by  the 
finger  of  God  on  the  tables  of  stone  ;  but  it  is  probable  that 
Moees  made  use  of  a  less  cumbersome  material  upon  which 
he  wrote  the  rest  of  his  laws. 

The  arts  in  which  the  Israelites  excelled  were  those  of 
war,  husbandry,  poetry,  and  music.  The  first  was  natural  to 
them,  on  account  of  the  numerous  enemies  whom  they  had  to 
vanquish  prior  to  their  possession  of  the  Land  of  Promise. 
Before  the  time  of  David,  however,  no  mention  is  made  of 
vegolar  troops. 

The  Jews  carried  on  few  trades  or  manufactures  before  the 
reign  of  Solomon.  With  respect  to  commerce,  they  received 
rich  stuffs,  lin^i,  gold,  &c.,  f^m  Tyre,  in  exchange  for  com, 
balm,  and  other  excellent  commodities.  They  were,  however, 
totalPjr  ignorant  of  navigation,  and  when  Solomon  sent  some 
ships  into  foreign  countries,  he  was  obliged  to  have  them 
manned  with  foreign  sailors. 


2.   THE   HIBTOBT   OF  ABRAHAM  AND  ISAAC. — ESAU   AND  JACOB. 

1996  B.C.  to  1739  b.c. 

Abram,  afterwards  called  Abraham,  the  progenitor  and 
founder  of  the  Jewish  nation,  was  bom  at  Ur  of  the  Chaldees. 
His  brothers  were  Nahor  and  Haran,  and  he  had  a    ^naa 
half-aister,  Sarai,  afterwards  called  Sarah,  who  sub-     ^  ^ 
sequ^tly  became  his  wife.     He  was  about  seventy- 
thne  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  quitting  the  place  of  his 

4—2 
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1923    ^^^"^ty  ^^  ^  £iiher  Tenh,  and  of  removiiig  into 

X9ZO  Qaj,^  or  Chairan,  where  he  had  not  been  long 
settled  before  Teiah  died.  His  brother  Haran  had 
died  before  the  fiimily  quitted  Ur,  but  he  left  a  son.  Lot,  who 
accompanied  his  uncle  Abram  and  other  relatives.  After 
buiying  his  father,  Abram,  according  to  the  command  of  God, 
migrated  with  his  wife,  his  nephew,  and  his  servants,  into  the 
Land  of  Promise,  and  pitched  his  tents  in  the  neighbourhood 

1 021  ^^  Sichem,  or  Shechem,  where  he  built  an  altar  unto 
^Z  the  Lord.  Here  God  appeared  to  him  again,  con- 
firmed his  former  promise,  that  in  his  seed  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed,  and  assured  him  that 
his  posterity  should  possess  the  country  in  which  he  was  now 
a  stranger.  A  great  famine,  however,  obliged  Abram  to  re- 
move into  Egypt,  where  he  had  not  long  resided  before 

IdlO    P^^^^b,  king  of  that  country  (supposed  to  be  one 

^^  of  the  Shephwl  Kings,  who  had  recently  established 
themselves  in  Egypt),  who  did  not  know  that  Sam 
was  the  wife  of  the  patriarch,  for  Abram  had  said  she  was  his 
sister,  became  enamoured  of  her,  and  took  her  to  court  The 
Almighty  interposed  on  behalf  of  his  servants,  and  Pharaoh 
voluntarily  restored  Sarai  to  her  husband. 

The  famine  having  ceased,  Abram  returned  into  Canaan, 
and  settled  between  Bethel  and  Ai,  while  Lot,  who  had  ac- 
companied him  to  Egypt,  settled  near  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 
which  were  destroyed  not  many  yeara  after.  Having  no  children 

1910    ^^  ^       ^  Sarai,  by  her  persuasion  Abram  took  to 

him  her  handmaid  Hagar,  who  brought  forth  a  son, 

called  Ishmael.     Soon  after  this  God  renewed  his 

proriise  of  a  numerous  posterity  to  Abram,  and  changed  his 

name  to  Abraham,  and  his  wife's  name  to  Sarah.     At  the 

time  appointed,  Sarah  was  delivered  of  the  child  of  promise, 

189iA    who  was  circumcised  on  the  eighth  day,  and  named 

nr    Isaac,  agreeably  to  the  command  of  C^od.     For  it 

had  been  ordered,  that  both  Abraham  and  his  poa^ 

terity  should  undeigo  the  rite  of  circumcision,  as  an  indelible 

sign  and  seal  of  the  covenant  contracted  between  God  and 

them. 

A  misunderstanding  taking  place  between  Sarah  and  Haga;r, 
Abraham  was  obliged  to  send  away  the  latter  and  her  sox^ 
Ishmael  became  the  father  of  the  Ambs,  who,  agreeably  tK> 
the  promise  made  to  the  patriarch,  never  were  subjugated.* 
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Moie  than  twenty  years  after  tlus  event,  Abraham    ^mo 
was  commanded  by  the  Almighty  to  sacrifice  his     ^^ 
only  and  dearly-beloved  son  Isaac.     The  venerable 
patriarch  prepared  to  obey  the  command,  without  presuming 
to  expostulate  on  the  severity  of  these  coders  ;  but  when  he 
had  bound  his  son,  and  was  stretching  out  his  hand  to  give 
the  fatal  blow,  Grod  countermanded  his  injunction,  and  re- 
newed all  his  promises  to  his  well-tried  servant,  who  had  not 
attempted  to  withhold  his  only  son  from  him.     There  could 
not  be  given  a  more  striking  example  of  faith  in  God's  word 
than  the  father  s  readiness  at  God's  bidding  to  kill  his  son 
through  whom  he  hoped  his  promised  posterity  would  come. 

Sarah  having  died  (1860  B.C.),  Abraham  became  desirous 
of  seeing  Isaac  married  to  some  branch  of  his  own    ^  ^gwm 
family,  and  sent  his  servant  to  Haran,  whence  he      ^ 
brought  the  beautiful  Eebekah,  the  daughter  of  Be- 
thuel,  and  granddaughter  of  the  patriarch's  brother,  Nahor. 
Though  greatly  delighted  with  this  marriage,  Abra-    f  oeo 
ham  espoused  Keturah,  after  he  had  continued  a     "VZ 
widower  several  years.     By  her  he  had  six  sons, 
who  settled  in  Arabia,  where  some  traces  of  their  name  still 
exist.     Abraham  died  in  the  hundred  and  seventy-fifth  year 
ofhis  age  (1822  B.C.). 

After  some  years  Eebekah  was  delivered  of  two  sons,  Esau 
and  Jacob,  of  whom  the  former  was  a  great  hunter    ^oqa 
and  the  darling  of  his  father ;  but  the  latter  was  the      ^ 
&vourite  of  his  mother,  who  knew,  by  divine  reve- 
lation, that  he  should  inherit  the  blessing.     Esau  sold  his 
birthright  to  Jacob,  who  also  contrived  to  deprive  him  of  the 
blessing  of  Isaac,  their  father.     This  conduct  in-     ^mq 
curred  the  hatred  of  Esau,  who  obliged  Jacob  to 
seek  an  asylum  in  the  house  of  his  uncle  laban,  at 
Padan-aram.     Here  he  was  kindly  received,  and  married  Leah 
and  Bachel,  the  two  daughters  of  Laban,  for  whom  he  served 
their  father  fourteen  years.     The  two  wives  and  their  hand- 
maids  brought  forth  the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob,  who  became 
fathers  of  tribes,  and  one  daughter,  named  Dinah.     Of  these, 
two  only,  Joseph  and  Benjamin,  were  the  sons  of  Bachel. 
Keuben,  Simeon,  Levi,  Judah,  Issachar,  Zebulon,  and  Dinah, 
were  the  children  of  Leah ;  Dan  and  NaphtaH,  the  sons  of 
Bachel's  handmaid  Bilhah ;  and  Gad  and  Asher^  the  sons  of 
Leah's  handmaid  Zilpah. 
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CHBGVOLOQICAL  SUMMIXW. 


Tbe  haih  of   Abnai,  j  Dertractka  of   Sodom 

aftenraido        Abnr  '     nd  Gomamh B.C.  1897 

han  ^.nalMS    Krtk   o(    Sony's   son 

AniTaloCTenli,A]inm,  Inae „    1896 

and  Lot  in  Ham  ...  „    19S3    laaebroa^to  Moont 

Fint  oonmig  of  Abna  Moriab  to  be  offmd 

adLottoGniMB...    ,,    1921        MsoMrifiee „    1872 

Abnm    and     Lot    ib  Tho  death  o(  Sank „    1860 

ISgyft   ,,    1919    Marriace  of  laaac  and 

Seoond       eomiiig      of  Bebdkah  „    1856 

AbnuB   and    Lot  to  Birth  of  Eeaa  and  Jacob   „    1836 

Canaan „    1918    Death  of  Abraham „    1822 

The    birth  of   Hagar'a  Departme  of  Jacob  for 

„    1910       Padan-aram „    1760 


3.   THE  8TOBT  OF  JOSEPH. — THE  FATRIABCH8   19   BGfTFT. 

1739  RC— 1635  Ra 

After  a  lapse  of  many  yean^  in  which  he  bad  accmnalated 
a  fund  of  wesdth,  Jacob  set  oat  to  revisit  his  native  land,  and 
acquainting  Esau  with  the  prosperous  state  of  bis  affaiis,  he 
annonnfifld  to  him  his  retam  from  Mesopotamia.     As  soon  as 

^M||  Esau  received  this  information,  he  went  forth  to  meet 
his  brother  with  so  numerous  a  train  of  followers, 
that  Jacob  concluded  he  came  for  his  destruction. 
The  interview  with  Esau,  however,  was  pleasingly  affecting  ; 
and  the  two  brothers  were  perfectly  reconciled.  Esau  re- 
turned to  his  adopted  country ;  and  Jacob,  as  possessing  the 
birthright  of  the  elder,  resided  in  the  paternal  inheritance. 

Jacob  entertained  for  his  son  Joseph  a  partiality,  which 

1710  ®^^^  *^®  jealousy  of  his  other  children.  Their 
'  envy  was  suddenly  converted  into  the  most  irrecon- 
cilable hatred,  by  this  darling  of  his  father  relating 
to  them  some  remarkable  dreams,  which  clearly  prefigured  his 
futuro  exaltation,  and  the  humiliation  of  his  brethren.  They, 
therefore,  took  an  opportunity  of  selling  him  to  a  troop  of 
Ishmaelites  ;  and,  dipping  Joseph's  parti-coloured  coat  in  the 
blood  of  a  kid,  sent  it  to  their  father,  who,  recognising  the 
garment,  exclaimed,  in  an  agony  of  despair  :  *'  Joseph  is  with- 
out doubt  rent  in  pieces."  The  Ishmaelites  carried  Joseph 
into  Egypt,  and  sold  him  to  Potiphar,  an  officer  of  the  king's 
guard,  whom  he  served  with  such  diligence,  zeal^  and  fidelity, 
that  he  was  soon  entrusted  with  the  entire  management  of 
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his  mastei^s  affain.  His  mistresB,  however,  was  an  evil- 
hearted  woman,  and  tried  to  tempt  Joseph  to  do  wrong ;  and 
when  he  refused,  she  told  her  husband  that  Joseph  had  in- 
sulted her.  Joseph  was,  therefore,  cast  into  prison,  where  he 
found  the  king's  chief  butler  and  chief  baker,  who  acquainted 
him  with  some  remarkable  dreams,  which  he  readily  inter- 
preted, and  also  predicted  the  precise  time  of  their  accom- 
plishment. 

About  this  time,  the  Egyptian  monarch  was  greatly  dis- 
turbed by  two  remarkable  dreams,  which  portended  ^t^f  * 
seven  years  of  plenty,  to  be  followed  by  seven  ^'^^ 
jeais  of  fEunine.  These  dieams  the  magicians  were 
unable  to  explain,  but  Joseph,  on  being  sent  for  out  of  prison 
at  the  recommendation  of  the  chief  butler,  rightly  interpreted 
them.  Joseph  was,  therefore,  honoured  with  Ph^aoh's 
warmest  esteem,  and  raised  to  be  ruler  over  all  the  land  of 
Egypt.  He  then  erected  granaries,  appointed  proper  officeis 
in  every  place,  and  arranged  matters  with  such  excellent  fore- 
sight and  application,  that  before  the  expiration  of  the  seven 
plentiful  years  he  found  himself  in  possession  of  com  enough 
to  provide  for  the  people  during  the  coming  seven  years  of 
famine.  In  the  meantime,  the  king  had  bestowed  on  him  in 
marriage,  the  daughter  of  Potipher^,  priest  of  On,  by  whom 
he  had  two  sons,  Manasseh  and  Ephraim. 

The  scarcity  occasioned  by  the  seven  years  of  famine  was 
severely  felt  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  the  adjoining  nations. 
Jacob  therefore  sent  ten  of  his  sons  into  Egypt  to  purchase 
grain,  and  retained  only  Benjamin  at  home.  Joseph  affected 
to  consider  them  as  impostors  and  spies,  and  required  that  nine 
of  them  should  depart  and  carry  provision  for  their  famUy, 
while  one  remained  in  prison,  till  the  arrival  of  their  youngest 
brother  should  prove  their  sincerity.  The  patriarch  was  much 
grieved  at  the  detention  of  Simeon,  but  utterly  refused  to 
suffer  Benjamin  to  go  down  into  Egypt.  At  length,  however, 
the  increasing  pressure  of  £unine,  the  entreaties  of  his  chil- 
dren, and  the  solemn  engagement  of  Judah  to  bring  back 
Benjamin  with  him,  induced  Jacob  to  grant  his  consent.  At 
tins  time  Joseph  revealed  himself  to  his  brethren,  and  em- 
bneed  them  with  inexpressible  tenderness. 

Pharaoh  being  informed  that  Joseph's  brethren  were  come, 
gave  orders  that  the  &mily  should  be  removed  into  his 
dominions ;  and  Joseph,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  his 
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royal  patron,  sent  for  his  father.     When  Jacob  heard  of  the 
safety  and  exalted  situation  of  Joseph,  he  flEdnted  beneath 
the  oppressive  emotions  of  his  soul ;  and  on  seeing  the  rich 
presents,  and  the  carriages,  which  had  been  sent  by  the  com- 
mand of  Pharaoh,  he  exclaimed,  ''  Joseph,  my  son,  is  yet 
alive;  I  will  go  and  see  him  before  I  die/'     The    fnf^ 
patriarch  and  his  sons  received  the  royal  permission      .f 
to  settle  in  the  land  of  Goshen,  where  they  received 
a  constant  supply  from  the  granaries  during  the  fEimine,  and 
were  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  flocks  and  herds  belong- 
ing to  the  king. 

When  Jacob  found  that  his  death  was  at  hand,  he  called 
his  sons  around  his  bed,  and  gave  them  his  blessing,     ^  aqq 
and  predicted  what  should  lutppen  to  each  of  the 
tribes  of  which  they  were  to  be  the  fathers.     He        '  * 
also  requested  that  his  body  might  be  carried  into  Canaan,  ta 
the  sepulchre  of  his  fiathers;   which  Joseph  pro-    -te^oK 
mised  and  performed.     At  the  period  of  Joseph's      ^ 
death,  he  also  sent  for  the  heads  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  assured  them  that  God  would  certainly  fulfil  his  im- 
mutable promise,  and  establish  their  posterity  in  the  land  of 
Canaan,  and  requested  that  they  should  also  convey  his  body 
to  the  sepulchre  of  his  ancestors. 

CHRONOLOGICAL   SUMMARY. 

Joseph  made  ruler  of 


Betnm  of  Jacob  to  Ca- 
naan   B.C.  1739 

Death    of    Rachel    at 

Ephrath  „    1729 

Death  of  the  patriarch 
laaac „    1716 

Joseph  sold  into  bond- 
age by  his  brethren    „    1729 


Egypt  B.O.  1715- 

The  Israelites  estab- 
lished in  Goshen , ,    170G 

Death  of  the  patriarch 

Jacob    „    16811 

The  death  of  Joseph...     ,,    1635 


4.    THE   ISRAEUTES   IN   BONDAGE. — THE   DELIVERANCE   FROM 
EGYPT. 

1635  B.C.  to  1491  B.C. 

The  persecution  of  the  Israelites  commenced  under  the 
reign  of  a  new  monarch,  of  whom  it  is  said  in  the  Bible  that 
he  **  knew  not  Joseph,"  and  who  in  all  probability  was  one  of 
the  Diospolite  kings  who  had  driven  out  the  Shepherd  Kings,, 
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and  tbeiefore  either  knew  little  of,  or  cared  little  for,  the  im- 
portant services  he  had  rendered  to  the  coontiy.     Finding,  at 
the  expiration  of  seyeral  years,  that  neither  the  hardships  im- 
posed upon  the  Israelites,  nor  the  cruelties  which    <  em 
his  officers  exercised  towards  them,  could  prevent    \^L 
their  great  increase,  he  strictly  commanded  the  two 
chief  Hebrew  midwives  to  destroy  every  new-bom  male. 
These  women,  however,  fearing  Grod,  and  abhorring  the  idea 
of  80  barbarous  an  office,  neglected  the  royal  command.    Pha- 
raoh therefore  issued  out  an  edict,  under  the  severest  penalties, 
that  every  male  child  of  the  Hebrews  should  be  thrown  into 
the  Nile  as  soon  as  it  was  bom,  and  that  only  the  females 
should  be  suffered  to  live. 

It  happened  that  Amram,  the  son  of  Kohath  and  grandson 
of  Levi,  and  Jochebed,  the  daughter  of  Levi,  had    -tgn't 
two  children,  Mitiam  and  Aaron,  before  the  promul- 
gation  of  this  edict ;  but  Moses  being  born  some 
time  after,  and  proving  a  beautiful  child,  the  parents  felt 
great  reluctance  to  destroy  him.     They  accordingly  concealed 
him  three  months,  but  fearing  a  discovery,  they  enclosed  him 
in  an  ark  of  bulrushes,  and  committed  him  to  the  mercy  of 
the  waves.     The  child  was  taken  out  of  the  water  by  order 
of  Pharaoh's  daughter,  who  gave  him  the  name  of  Moses, 
adopted  him  for  her  son,  and  caused  him  to  be  instrocted  in 
all  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians. 

Moses,  however,  felt  an  aversion  to  the  oppressors  of  his 
own  nation,  and  having  killed  an  Egyptian  who    ikqi 
had  exercised  some  wanton  craelty  on  one  of  the 
Hebrews,  he  fled  with  precipitation  into  the  land  of 
Midian,  where  he  continued  forty  years.     Hero  God  appeared 
to  him,  and  commanded  him  to  rotum  to  Egypt,  and  to  de* 
mand  from  Pharaoh  the  dismission  of  the  Israelites.     With 
reluctance,  Moses  undertook  this  mission,  but  being  joined  by 
his  brother  Aaron,  he  commenced  his  journey.     On  their  ar- 
rival, they  imparted  their  errand  to  the  elders  of    ^am 
Israel,  and  presented  themselves  beforo  the  king. 
But  the  preamble,  "Thus  saith  Jehovah,  the  God        ^^* 
of  Israel,"  sounded  so  strangely  in  the  ears  of  Pharaoh,  that 
he  peremptorily  answered,  he  knew  not  Jehovah,  neither 
would  he  accede  to  their  roquest ;  and  he  ordered  the  task- 
masters to  double  the  labour  of  the  Hebrows. 

Endowed  with  the  power  of  commanding  naturo  and  of 
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enforcing  obedience,  Moses  again  approached  the  presence  of 
the  king,  and  threw  down  his  rod,  which  was  instantly 
iihanged  into  a  serpent  He  stretched  out  the  same  rod  over 
the  running  and  standing  waters,  which  were  immediately 
<2onyerted  into  blood.  He  brought  upon  the  land  such  a  vast 
multitude  of  frogs,  that  even  the  ovens,  beds,  and  tables  of 
the  Egyptians  swarmed  with  them.  He  touched  the  ground 
with  his  miraculous  rod,  and  the  dust  was  transformed  into 
innumerable  swarms  of  lice.  He  filled  the  air  with  flies, 
whose  bite  was  extremely  venomous  and  painfuL  He  smote 
the  cattle  of  the  Egyptians  with  a  grievous  murrain,  and 
covered  the  Egyptians  themselves  with  painful  and  dangerous 
sores  and  boils.  Moses  ako  wrought  other  prodigies,  which 
were  proofs  of  the  divine  vengeance ;  but  the  last  and  most 
terrible  miracle  consisted  in  smiting  all  the  first-bom,  firom 
the  eldest  son  of  the  king  to  the  first-bom  of  the  imprisoned 
captive,  and  even  to  that  of  the  meanest  animal  On  this 
signal  calamity  befalling  the  Egyptians,  Pharaoh,  who  had 
hitherto  obstinately  refused  to  allow  the  Israelites  to  depart, 
pressed  them  to  be  gone ;  and  the  Egyptians,  in  the  general 
consternation,  lent  the  departing  people  an  immense  quantity 
of  jewels  and  valuable  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  so  glad 
were  they  to  get  rid  of  sojoumers  whose  presence  brought  on 
them  such  terrible  troubles. 
Moses  accordingly  commenced  his  march  towards  the  desert 
1 4d1  ^^  ^^  head  of  600,000  men  able  to  bear  arms,  be- 
sides  aged  men,  women,  children,  servants,  and 
strangers.  The  Almighty  guided  their  progress  by 
a  pillar  of  fire  by  night,  and  by  a  column  of  smoke  by  day. 
The  Israelites  were  calmly  proceeding,  when  they  beheld  the 
army  of  the  Egyptians  pursuing  them,  and  the  Bed  Sea  before 
them.  In  pursuance  of  the  divine  command,  Moses  stretehed 
out  his  rod  over  the  sea,  and  the  waters  divided,  and  the 
Israelites  passed  safely  through  to  the  oppa<dto  shore.  Ho 
again  stretehed  out  his  rod  over  the  sea,  and  the  waves^ 
hitherto  miraculously  susx>ended,  rushed  suddenly  into  theiiir 
bed,  and  overwhelmed  the  impious  Pharaoh  with  all  hi^ 
forces. 

OHROKOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 

Return  of  Moses  to 
Egypt  at  God's  com- 
mand, and  departure 
of  the  Israelites B.a  H^X 
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5.  THE  WAKDEBnrOS  OF  THE  ISRAELITES  IN   THE  WILDBBNB88. 

1491  B.a  to  1451  b.c. 

The  Israelites  now  nutTched  towards  the  wildemess  of  Zin, 
where  a  scarcity  of  pTOvisions  gave  rise  to  the  most  ^  ^q^ 
ongratefiil  and  impions  muimurings.  Snch^  how-  *^^*' 
evesr,  was  the  love,  the  mercy,  and  the  incompre-  ^'^* 
hoisible  goodness  of  their  Creator,  that  he  sent  them  a  pn>- 
digioiis  quantity  of  quails,  and  every  morning  the  ground 
was  covered  with  a  species  of  bread  called  manna.  When 
fhey  wanted  water,  Mrses  stmck  the  rocks,  which  afforded 
them  an  abondant  supply.  By  the  direction  of  God,  they 
<;arae  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Sinai,  where  they  were  commanded 
to  sanctify  themselves,  to  observe  attentively  what  passed, 
and  to  keep  at  a  reverential  distance.  On  the  appointed  day, 
Moses  ascended  the  mount  in  the  midst  of  a  doud,  while 
the  congregated  tribes  beheld  the  top  of  Sinai  covered  with 
fire  and  smoke,  and  felt  its  foundation  shake  beneath  their 
feet  After  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  ceased,  and  the  thunder 
died  away,  the  voice  of  the  Deity  was  distinctly  heard  to 
prononnce  the  ten  principal  commandments,  which  were  also 
inscribed  on  tables  of  stone  by  the  finger  of  God.  When 
Moses,  who  had  remained  on  Sinai  for  forty  days,  descended 
from  the  mount,  he  perceived  the  people  dancing  round  a 
golden  calf,  which  Aaron  had  made  at  their  request  Moses 
was  violently  enraged  at  their  conduct ;  but  the  people  re- 
penting of  their  idolatrous  worship,  God  was  pleased  to 
pardon  them. 

Moses  having  procured  two  new  tables  to  supply  the  place 
of  those  which  he  had  broken,  demanded  of  the  Israelites  a 
free-will  offeiing   for  the  tabernacle,  sacerdotal  vestments, 
utensils,  &c.,  which  God  had  commanded  liim  to    ^aqq 
prepare.     The  work  was  performed  with  such  dili- 
gence  and  alacrity,  that  in  less  than  six  months  the 
tabernacle,  with  all  its  splendid  furniture  and  costly  apparatus, 
was  completed,  and  set  up  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Sinai,  where 
Aaron  and  his  sons  began  to  offer  sacrifices  according  to  the 
ceremonial  law.     At  this  time  the  first  census  of  the  Israelites 
was  taken  by  Moses. 

A  violent  murmuring  of  the  people  at  Taberah,  however, 
occasioned  the  destruction  of  the  extremities  of  the  camp  by 
a  miraculous  fire.     An  audacious  complaint  against  the  manna 
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was  followed  by  a  dreadful  distemper,  which  swept  vast  num- 
bers to  an  untimely  grave.  An  insurrection,  resulting  from 
the  report  of  the  spies  relative  to  the  Promised  Land,  caused 
God  to  afifirm,  that  none  of  the  Israelites  who  were  above 
twenty  years  of  age,  except  Joshua  and  Caleb,  should  enter 
into  that  rich  inheritance.  Even  Moses  himself,  because  he 
had  neglected  to  ascribe  to  God  the  glory  of  an  act  which  the 
Almighty  had  commanded  him  to  perform,  was  only  permitted 
to  see  the  Promised  Land  from  the  summit  of  a  mountain. 
Moses  having  numbered  the  people  a  second  time,  was 
14.fil  <^oi^^^^^^^^^  ^  ascend  Mount  Kebo,  that  he  might 
*^  behold  the  Promised  Land.  Accordingly,  he  caused 
Joshua  to  be  solemnly  nominated  for  his  successor  ; 
and  having  assembled  the  people,  he  recapitulated  all  that 
had  happened  since  their  departure  from  Egypt,  and  enforced 
the  observance  of  the  divine  precepts  by  l£e  most  engaging 
motives.  He  then  ascended  Mount  Nebo,  and  there  died,  in 
the  hundred  and  twentieth  year  of  his  age ;  and  his  body 
was  interred  by  the  Almighty  in  so  private  a  place,  that  no 
mortal  could  discover  it. 

OHBONOLOOICAL  SUMMARY. 


First  oensiis  of  the 
Israelites  by  looses, 
and  construction  of 
the  tabernacle b.c.  1490 


Second  numbering  of 
the  Israelites  by 
Moses,  and  his  death 
on  Mount  Nebo  B.c.  145t 


6.    THE   ISRAELITES   UNDER  JUDGES. 

1451  B.C.  to  1095  B.C. 

Joshua  having  succeeded  to  the  office  of  Moses,  sent  spies 

14S1    ^  reconnoitre  the  Promised  Land ;  and  these  iu> 

forming  him  that  the  Canaanitish  nations  were 

much  alarmed  at  the  approach  of  the  Israehtes,  he 

led  the  people  against  Jericho,  which  was  dismantled  by  the 

shouts  of  the  Jews,  by  the  sound  of  rams'  horns,  and  by 

carrying  the  ark  of  ike  covenant  round  the  walls,  and  not  an. 

inhabitant  of  which  was  spared,  except  the  family  of  Eahab, 

who  had  concealed  the  spies.     The  passage  of  the  Jordan, 

whose  waters  divided  and  stood  on  a  }ieap,  the  stopping  o:f 

the  sun  in  its  course,  and  the  remarkable  shower  of  hailstonea^ 

which  tended  to  overthrow  the  confederated  army  of  tk^. 
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CaDaanitish  nations,  greatly  facilitated  the  conquest  of  the 
country.     The  Land  of  Promise  was  divided  by  lot  among 
the  tribes,  according  to  their  fiEimilies,  the  Beubenites,  Gaditee, 
and  half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  having  their  inheritance  eastward 
of  Jordan,  while  the  rest  of  the  tribes  were  located  on  the 
west  side.     Joshua  having  assembled  all  the  heads     ^  ^^^ 
of  the  tribes  of  Shechem,  prevailed  on  them  to  re-     ^*^' 
new  their  covenant  with  the  true  Grod,  in  the  most      ^^* 
solemn  and  public  manner.     He  died  soon  after,  in  the  hun- 
dred and  tenth  year  of  his  age. 

A  great  part  of  the  land  of  Canaan  remaining  unconquercd 
by  command  of  the  Almighty,  the  tribe  of  Judah,'    ^^a 
under  the  conduct  of  Caleb,  the  son  of  Jephunneh,    ^*^ 
marched  against  the  king  of  Bezek  ;  pillaged  and      ^^* 
burnt  Jerusalem,  then  inhabited  by  the  Jebusites ;  compelled 
the  gigantic  sons  of  Anak  to  seek  refuge  in  the  cities  of  Hebron 
and  Kirjath-Sepher;  and  struck  such  terror  into  the  inha- 
bitants of  Ekron,  Gaza,  and  Askelon,  that  they  yielded  their 
possessions  to  an  army,  which  fought  under  the  banner  and 
protection  of  Omnipotence.     The  other  tribes,  however,  did 
not  extirpate  their  enemies,  but  married  some  of  the  Canaan- 
itish  maidens,  whose  idolatrous  practices  they  imitated  ;  and 
this  abandonment  of  God  was  the  cause  of  the  defeats  which 
they  experienced. 

For  the  sin  that  they  had  thus  committed  in  forai&ing  the 
worship  of  God  to  follow  the  idolatry  of  the  Canaan-     ia^^ 
ites,  the  Israelites  were  permitted  by  the  Almighty     ^^^^ 
to  fell  into  subjection  to  Chushan-rishatbaim,  king        '  ' 
of  Mesopotamia,  who  kept  them  in  bondage  for  eight  years, 

1354    ^^®^  *^®y  ^®^  delivered  by  Othniel  (1402  B.C.). 
They  were  next  subjugated  by  Eglon,   king  of 
Moab,  and  served  him  eighteen  years  till  they  were 
delivered  by  'Ehud  (1336  B.C.).      Jabin,  king  of    <oig 
Canaan,  was  next  permitted  to  obtain  the  mastery     ^^^^ 
over  the  Israelftes,  but  from  him  they  were  deli- 
vered by  Deborah  and  Barak,  after  twenty  years'  subjection 
(1296  BLc). 

The  Israelites  having  again  provoked  the  displeaBure  of 
God,  were  now  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  a  judge,     ^  ^i^ 
and  became  enslaved  to  the  Midianites.     But  they     ^^"'^ 
were  at  length  delivered  by  Gideon,  who,  under  the 
auspices  of  heaven,  dispersed  the  Midianitish  forces,  and  slew 
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the  kings,  Zebah  and  Zalmonna  (1249  &o.).  Gideon,  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  left  the  Israelites  in  a  peaceful  and  flourish- 
ing condition. 

The  people  of  Israel  being  oppressed  by  the  Philistines 

1143  ^^^  Ammonites,  Jephtha,  the  son  of  Gilead, 
i"*^  marched  against  them,  and  vowed  that  if  God  would 
crown  his  attempts  with  success,  he  would  sacrifice 
the  first  living  creature  that  should  come  out  of  his  house  to 
meet  him  at  his  return.  It  happened,  that  the  unhappy 
victim  of  this  imprudent  vow  was  his  orUi/  daughter,  who  only- 
requested  a  respite  of  two  months  to  mourn  her  untimely  fate. 

Samson,  the  son  of  Manoah,  repeatedly  vanquished  the 
Philistines  (1161  ac.  to  1120  b.c.),  by  concealing  on  what 
depended  the  great  strength  which  he  had  received ;  but  suf- 
fering the  secret  to  be  wrested  from  him  by  his  mistress 
Delilah,  he  expiated  his  imprudence  by  a  tragical  death, 
which  he  rendered  fatal  to  his  enemies.  At  this  time  different 
parts  of  the  Holy  Land  appear  to  have  been  judged  by  differ^ 
ent  judges,  for  Samson  lived  during  the  time  of  Samuel,  and, 
indeed,  was  bom  about  ten  years  after  he  was. 

Eli  was  both  high-priest  and  judge,  but  being  an  old  man, 
and  not  having  brought  up  his  sons  as  he  should  have  done, 
his  two  sons,  Hophni  and  Phineas,  took  advantage  of  his  age 
and  weakness  of  mind,  and  committed  the  grossest  impieties 
and  abominations.     God,  therefore,  commanded  young  Samuel 

1141    ™  ^  vision  to  assure  Eli  of  the  most  awful  retribu- 

*      tion,  and  to  upbraid  him  with  his  ingratitude.    The 

Philistines  defeated  the  Israelites,  and  took  the  ark, 

which  so  affected  the  old  man,  that  he  feU  ftom  his  seat,  and 

died. 

Samuel  acted  in  the  double  capacity  of  prophet  and  judge, 

109fi  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ended  the  government  by  judges.  The 
^  elders  of  Israel  complained  to  him  that  his  sons 
were  unworthy  to  succeed  him,  and  told  him  that 
the  nation  required  a  king.  Samuel  expostulated  with  the 
people  on  the  impolicy  and  dangerous  tendency  of  their  pro- 
ceedings ;  but  finding  his  eloquence  exerted  in  vain,  he,  in 
compliance  with  the  command  of  God,  promised  to  gratify 
their  desire.  Accordingly,  he  annointed  Saul,  the  son  of 
Kish,  and  presenting  him  to  the  people,  as  the  man  whom 
God  had  resolved  to  entrust  with  the  care  of  Israel^  caused 
him  to  be  proclaimed  king. 
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7.   THE  BEIGNS  OF  SAUL,   DAVID,   AND  SOLOMON. 

1096  B.a  to  976  b.o. 

The  fiist  action  of  Sau!,  after  be  obtained  the  regal  dignity, 
WBs  a  complete  victory  over  the  Amalekites,  which    ^  1^%. 
gained  him  the  esteem  of  the  people.     In  several    ^^^*^ 
9&xa  of  importance,  however,  especially  in  sparing      ^^' 
Agag,  when  he  had  been  sent  to  exterminate  the  Amalekites 
(aboat  1079  ao.),  he  acted  contrary  to  the  advice  of  Samuel, 
and  even  disobeyed  the  positive  commands  of  God.     Samuel, 
therefore,  declared  to  him  that  his  disobedience  would  cause 
the  x?gal  dignity  to  be  transferred  to  a  more  de-    iaaq 
serving  person ;  and  about  sixteen  years  after  tliis      ^^ 
sentence,  the  prophet  was   sent  to  Bethlehem  to 
anoint  David,  the  son  of  Jesse,  in  the  room  of  the  reigning 
prince. 

Soon  after  this  event,  Saul  was  tormented  by  an  evil  spirit, 
or  by  a  deep  melancholy,  which  could  be  dispelled  only  by 
the  mdodious  sounds  of  the  harp,  on  which  David  excelled. 
The  son  of  Jesse  swept  the  tuneful  strings  with  such  inimi- 
table sweetness,  skill,  and  pathos,  that  the  monarch's  disorder 
was  soon  apparently  cured.  The  miraculous  victory  which 
David  gained  over  the  gigantic  champion  of  the  Philistines,, 
gave  birth  to  the  most  ardent  Mendship  between  Jonathan 
and  him,  and  the  Scripture  says,  "their  souls  were  knit 
together."    But  Saul's  admiration  of  that  intrepid  act  was 
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soon  converted  into  jealousy ;  and  he  gave  David  his  daughter 
Michal  in  marriage,  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  him  in 
hazardous  enterprises.  He  also  endeavoured  to  procure  the 
death  of  David  by  suborned  assassins,  and  even  by  his  own 
hand 

Samuel  died  after  having  judged  Israel  forty-six  years  fi:om 
lOfiO    ^^^  decease  of  Eli,  and  lived  about  thirty-five  after 
nja       ^^®  elevation  of  Saul  to  the  regal  dignity.     Saul, 
finding  himself  deserted  by  a  great  number  of  his 
forces,  and  being  unable  through  his  sons  to  obtain  guidance 
£x)m  the  Almighty  respecting  the  event  of  an  approaching 
engagement  with  tiie  Philistines,  went  in  disguise  to  Endor, 
and  prevailed  on  a  woman  who  had  a  familiar  spirit,  to  raise 
up  l^e  prophet  Samuel.     When  the  vision  appeared,  Saul 
apologized  for  adopting  so  unlawful  an  expedient.     Samuel 
told  him  that,  having  alienated  the  love  of  God  by  his  dis- 
1 0RA    obedience,  he  should  on  the  morrow  lose  both  his 
J.UOD     ^^  j^^  j^g  kingdom.     This  prediction  was  fully 
verified ;  and  together  with  Saul  perished  all  his 
sons,  excepting  Ishbosheth,  who  was  proclaimed  king  by 
1(UA    -^^^^^  ^^  Mahanaim.     The  death  of  Ishbosheth, 
J.UW    Y^Q^QYQY,  rendered  David  sovereign  of  the  whole 
nation ;  and,  ultimately,  he  was  formally  acknow- 
ledged king  by  all  the  tribes. 

The  reign  of  David,  though  shaded,  was  in  some  respects 
brilliant,  and  its  commencement  prosperous.  He  triumphed 
over  his  foreign  enemies,  suppressed  all  intestine  commotions, 
revived  among  the  Israelites  an  attachment  to  religion,  and 
inspired  them  with  a  taste  for  the  arts.  He  treated  with 
kindness  and  distinction  Mephibosheth,  the  son  of  Jonathan, 
whom  he  invited  to  his  court 

But  during  the  siege  of  the  metropolis  of  Hanun,  king  of 

1005    ^^  Ammonites,  a  circumstance  occurred  which  fixed 

an  indelible  stain  on  the  character  of  David,  and 

tarnished  the  lustre  of  his  former  actions.     Being 

enamoured  of  a  beautiful  woman,  named  Bathsheba,  the  wife 

of  his  valiant  captain,  Uriah,  he  contrived  the  death  of  the 

husband,  who  was  employed  at  the  siege,  and  then  took  her 

as  his  own  wife. 

From  this  period,  the  reign  of  David  was  only  a  series  of 
calamities.  His  kingdom  was  ravaged  by  disastrous  wars,  by 
pestilence,  and  by  famine.     His  sons  committed  murder  and 
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<yther  heinous  ciimes.  The  nation  londly  mnrmnred  and  re- 
Tolted.  Absalom,  his  &TOttrite  son,  rebelling  against  him, 
the  king  was  obliged  to  fly  from  his  capital,  loaded  with  the 
imprecations  of  his  people,  who  had  before  adored  him.  A 
battle  terminated  the  rebellion  and  the  life  of  this  ungrateful 
son,  whose  death  the  king  lamented  exceedingly,  exclaim- 
ing, *'  O  !  Absalom,  my  son,  my  son,  would  God  I  had  died 
for  thee !" 

The  declining  state  of  David  induced  Adonijah,  the  next 
in  birth  to  Absalom,  to  make  preparations  for  his  accession  to 
the  throne.     The  king,  however,  being  reminded  of  his  pro- 
mise in  favour  of  the  son  of  Bathsheba,  and  understanding 
the  design  of  Adonijah,  caused  Solomon  to  be  pro-    -tMK 
claimed  his  successor  by  sotmd  of  trumpet.     David    ^^ 
expired  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  in. 
the  fortieth  of  his  reign. 

The  Almighty  having  offered  in  a  dream  to  grant  to  the  young 
king  whatever  he  should  think  proper  to  ask,  Solomon  earn- 
estly requested  that  such  a  degree  of  wisdom  might  be  given 
as  might  enable  him  to  govern  the  children  of  Israel  with 
suitable  prudence  and  sagacity.  In  consequence  of  this 
modest  request,  he  was  endowed  with  a  greater  share  of  wis- 
dom than  had  ever^  been  possessed  by  any  mortal.  The  ex- 
quisite discernment  of  this  monarch  was  soon  exhibited  to 
advantage,  in  the  sentence  which  he  pronounced  relative  to 
the  in^BOit  that  was  claimed  by  two  women ;  and  his  excel- 
lent judgment  appeared  in  the  choice  of  his  counsellors  and 
officers,  in  the  institution  of  his  laws,  the  economy  of  his 
household,  the  strength  of  his  army,  and  the  multitude  of 
his  subjects. 

Having  contracted  with  Hiram,  king  of  T3rre,  for  a  laigo 
quantity  of  timber,  and  for  a  sufficient  number  of    -tMo 
workmen,    Solomon  kid  the    foundation  of   the      ^ 
Jewish  temple  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign ;  and 
in  seven  years  this  stupendous  and  magnificent  edifice  was 
completed.     It  was  dedicated  with  all  imaginable    ^ma 
pomp  :  the  ark  of  the  covenant  was  placed  in  the      Z^ 
most  holy  place  between  the  cherubim;  and  a  sacred 
•cloud  visibly  filled  the  building,  and  descended  on  the  priests 
while  they  prepared  the  victims  for  sacrifice. 

Notwithstanding  the  deserved  reputation  of  Solomon  for 
wisdom,  he  married  in  his  old  age  a  surprising  multitude  of 
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women,  without  difitinction  of  country,  faith,  or  &mily ;  and 
permittisg  himself  to  be  led  away  by  them  into  gross  and 
abominable  idolatries,  he  was  assuied  in  a  dream  that,  as  the 
result  of  his  ingratitude,  his  successors  should  mourn  the  loss 
of  the  kingdom,  except  the  tribe  of  Judah. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 
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Eehoboam,  the  son  and  successor  of  Solomon,  went  to 

gyg     Shechem  to  receive  the  homage  of  the  Israelites  ^ 

but  they  refused  to  acknowledge  his  sovereignty 

unless  he  would  redress  some  popular  grieyances. 
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The  king,  howeveT  answered  in  a  haughty  tone,  that  he  in- 
tended to  rale  them  with  greater  severity  than  his  father  eyer 
exercised,  and  that  he  would  chastise  the  slightest  murmur 
with  scorpions  instead  of  whips.  This  harsh  reply  occasioned 
an  immediate  leyolt  of  ten  of  the  tribes,  which  chose  Jero- 
boam, an  enterprising  youth  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  to  be 
their  sovereign.  Judah  and  Benjamin,  however,  remained 
under  the  government  of  Eehoboam,  whom  they  conducted 
to  Jerusalem. 

Jeroboam,  being  apprehensive  that  the  custom  of  going 
thrice  in  the  year  to  Jerusalem  might  in  time  reconcile  his 
new  subjects  to  the  house  of  David,  sacrificed  religion  to  his 
security,  and  set  up  two  golden  calves  at  Dan  and  Bethel, 
whither  he  ordered  the  people  to  repair  with  their  offerings 
instead  of  going  to  the  temple.  He  also  built  some  idolatrous 
edifices,  and  selected  priests  for  his  imaginary  deities  ^m 
the  lowest  class  of  the  people. 

In  the  meantime,  multitudes  of  persons  who  abhorred  the 
infamous  practices  of  Jeroboam  flocked  to  the  metropolis  of 
Behoboam,  and  renewed  their  former  allegiance.     But  this 
latter  prince  suffering  idolatry  to  be  established  in  his  king- 
dom, Grod  punished  him  by  an  invasion  of  the     q„^ 
Egyptians,  under  their  king,  Shishak,  who  reduced     ^ 
Jeruisalem,  and  pillaged  the  temple  and  palaces  of       *  ' 
their  most  costly  ornaments. 

Abijah,  or  Abijam,  the  successor  of  Behoboam,  no  sooner 
ascended  the  thnme,  than  he  attacked  and  defeated     ^.q 
Jeroboam,  king  of  Israel,  who  lost  300,000  men,      ™^ 
and  who  could  not  recover  his  strength  for  three 

Q»e      years.     Abijah  was  succeeded  by  Asa,  a  pious  mo- 

^^^      narch,  who  applied  himself  zealously  to  the  work 

^^'      of  reformation.     He  was  attacked  by  a     q^- 
numerous  army  of  Ethiopians,  under  the  command      1*7 
of  their  king,  Zerah,  whom  he  routed  in  a  pitched 
battle. 

The  immediate   successors  of  Jeroboam  fell  victims   to 
various  conspiracies.     Ahab,  the  son  of  Omri,  as-     q^q 
cended  the  throne  of  Israel,  in  the  thirty-eighth  year     ^  ^ 
of  Asa's  reign.     He  married  Jezebel,  a  princess  of 
Sidon ;  and  this  marriage  proved  a  constant  source  of  wicked 
and  idolatrous  actions.     It  happened  that  the  vineyard  of 
Naboth,  an  Israelite  who  feared  God,  was  so  situated  as  to 
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interfere  with  some  plans  formed  by  the  king,  who  wished  to 
purchase  it.  But  Naboth  refusing  to  sell  the  inheritance  of 
his  fathers,  and  Ahab  being  chagrined  at  this  refusal,  Jezebel 
suborned  false  witnesses  against  Naboth,  who  was  condemned, 
stoned,  and  his  yineyard  confiscated  to  the  use  of  the  king. 
God,  therefore,  commanded  the  prophet  Elijah  to  declare  to 
Ahab  that  dogs  should  lick  his  blood,  and  devour  the  limbs 
of  the  cruel  Jezebel ;  and  this  prophecy  was  accordingly  f ul- 
fiUed. 

In  AhaVs  reign  there  was .  a  great  and  terrible  famine  in 
Israel,  and  this  was  followed  by  an  invasion  of  the     g^g 
kingdom  by  Benhadad,  king  of  Syria,  who  laid     ^ 
QM      ^^S®  ^  Samaria.     Grod  delivered  Ahab 

and  his  people  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Syrian  king; 
*  '      but  instead  of  killing  the  foe  who  was  given  into 
his  hands,  Ahab  made  a  treaty  of  peace  with  him. 

At  the  time  that  Ahab  reigned  over  Israel,  the  throne  of 
Judah  was  occupied  by  the  pious  king  Jehoshaphat,  who 
triumphed  over  a  league  formed  against  him,  and  found  in 
his  success  the  reward  of  his  virtues. 

Ahaziah  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  his  father  Ahab ;  but 

AQ-     happening  to  hurt  himself  by  a  faU,  he  sent  to  Baal- 

^'      zebub,  the  idol  of  Ekron,  requesting  to  be  informed 

respecting  his  recovery.     Upon  which  the  prophet 

Elijah  assured  him  that,  because  he  had  consulted  the  deity 

of  Ekron  in  contempt  of  the  true  God,  he  should  never  leave 

his  bed  till  he  was  carried  to  his  grave ;  and  this  prediction. 

was  soon  accomplished  by  the  death  of  Ahaziah. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Jehoram,  who,  in  con- 
QQg     junction  with  Jehoshaphat,  king  of  Judah,  led  an 
1*^     expedition  against  the  Moabites,  and  defeated  them. 
In  this  expedition,  the  troops  were  succoured  with 
water  miraculously  procured  by  Elisha.     In  his  reign,  Ben- 
hadad, the  Syrian  general,  advanced  with  a  numerous  host 
QQA     against   Samaria,  which  he  reduced  to  such   ex- 
~*^     tremities,  that  the  head  of  an  ass  was  sold  for  eight 
pieces  of  silver,  and  the  women  were  obliged  to  eat 
their  own  children.   At  length  the  Almighty  caused  a  sudden. 
alarm  in  the  enemy's  camp,  and  the  Syrians  fled  with  such. 
precipitation,  that  they  left  their  tents,  provisions,  horses^ 
and  riches,  for  a  spoil  to  the  IsraeHtes,  whose  wants  werd 
then  so  abundantly  supplied  that  a  measure  of  fine  flour  ^ 
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sold  for  one  shekel,  and  ereiy  other  article  in  proportion^  at 
Uie  gate  of  Samaria. 

JehvLy  vbo  conspired  against  Jelioram,  and  slew  him  at 
Jezreel,  -whither  he  had  gone  to  be  cured  of  wounds     ^^^ 
received  in  battle  with  the  Assyrians  at  Bamoth> 
Gilead,  slew  at  one  time  seventy  sons  of  Ahab,  and 
fort  j-two  princes  of  the  house  of  Judah.     He  also  put  to 
death  all  the  woTshippeis  of  Baal,  demolished  his  temple,  and 
buried  all  the  idols  and  ornaments.     This  conduct     |^|. 
was  so  pleasing  to  God,  that  he  sent  to  assure  the     ~J^ 
new  monarch  that  his  posterity  should  enjoy  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  to  the  fourth  generation.     Jehu,  however, 
imprudently  followed  the  abominations  of  Jeroboam;   and 
hJB  reign  was,  therefore,  embittered  by  several  melancholy 
accidents,  and  he  died  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  after  hu 
accession  to  the  throne. 

Whilst  Jehu  was  zealous  in  behalf  of  the  Jewish  religion, 
Athaliah,  the  daughter  of  Jezebel,  and  mother  of  Ahaziah, 
king  of  Judah,  who  had  fallen  by  the  hand  of  Jehu,  just  after 
he  had  killed  Jehoram,  king  of  Israel,  endeavoured  to  banish 
the  worship  of  God  &om  Judea.      She  also  wreaked  her 
vengeance  on  the  remains  of  the  house  of  Judah ;     ^^ 
but  an  infant,  named  Joash,  escaped  her  researches,      z^^ 
and  was   at  length  raised  to  the  throne.     This 
prince  apostatising  from  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  Hazael, 
king  of  Syria,  committed  some  d^dful  outrages  in  Judea 
(857  B.C.),  and  Joash  was  afterwards  assassinated  by  his  own 
servants. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Amaziah,  who  caused  the 
murderers  of  Ids  father  to  be  punished,  but  whose     04/) 
subsequent  idolatries    entailed    on  him    disgrace,      lV 
captivity,  and  death  (810  b.o.). 

During  the  last  years  of  this  reign  Jeroboam  11.      ^ar 
seemed  to  be  appointed  by  God  to  restore  the  king>     ^^ 
dom  of  Israel  to  its  original  grandeur.     He  reigned 
forty  years.    To  him  succeeded  his  son  Zechariah,     _q 
who  was  the  great-grandson  of  Jehu.     From  this      J-^ 
period  may  be  dated  the  downfall  of  the  kingdom 
of  Israel,  whose  subsequent  history  is  replete  with  treasons, 
murders,  anarchy,  and  desolation. 

The  wisdom  and  mild  government  of  Uzziah,  or  Azariah, 
the  succesaoT  of  Amaziah,  raised  Judah  to  the  summit  of 
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affluence  and  piosperityy  and  lie  was  saccessM  a^iainst  the 

Philistines,  Arabians,  and  other  hostile  nations.    This  prince, 

however,  forfeited  all  his  honours  by  attempting  to  usurp  the 

sacerdotal  office,  for  which  God  smote  him  with  a  leprosy,  of 

„^     which  he  died.      He  was  succeeded   by  his  son 

™^     Jotham,  who  triumphed  over  his  enemies,  beautified 

the  temple,  fortified  his  metropolis,  and,  at  last,  died 

in  the  possession  of  his  people's  warm  affection.    During  this 

period  the  kingdom  of  Israel  languished  under  the  successive 

tyrannical  reigns  of  Menahem,  Pekahiah,  and  Pekah. 

„Mf^         Ahaz  was  no  sooner  seated  on  the  throne  of  Judah 
^     than  his  impieties  provoked  the  Almighty  to  punish 
'  '      him  with  an  invasion  by  the  combined  forces  of 
Israel,  under  Pekah,  and  Syria,  under  its  king,  Rezin.     The 
Israelitish  monarch  had  slaughtered  120,000  of  the  subjects 
of  Ahaz,  and  taken  200,000  captives,  when  he  was  met  by 
the  prophet  Oded,  who  prevaUed  on  him  to  dismiss  the 
prisoners  with  some  tokens  of  humanity.    The  whole  reign  of 
Ahaz  was  one  continued  scene  of  misfortune  and  desolation. 
72fi         When  Hezekiah  ascended  the  throne,  he  perceived 
^     the  source  of  Judah's  calamities,  and  repai^d  to  the 
temple,  at  the  head  of  his  nobles,  to  make  suitable 
offerings  for  the  sins  of  the  nation.     He  then  invited  all  the 
people  to  present  themselves  before  God  at  the  ensuing  pass- 
over  ;   and   he    pathetically  represented  to  the  idolatrous 
Israelites  the  benefits  which  would  result  from  such  a  con- 
duct.   Immediately  the  populace  demolished  every  idolatrous 
monument,  and  thoroughly  purged  Jerusalem  before    the 
appointed  festival. 

721  Shalmaneser,  king  of  Assyria,  compelled  Israel  to 

^      submit  to  his  victorious  arms ;  and,  having  levelled 

Samaria  with  the  ground,  he  carried  into  captivity 

Hoshea,  the  last  king  of  Israel,  with  all  those  of  his  subjects 

who  had  escaped  the  first  fury  of  the  victors.    Such  was  the 

awful  destruction  of  the  Israelitish  kingdom. 

mo  Hezekiah  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  invasion  of 
Judah  by  sending  a  profusion  of  costly  presents  to 
Sennacherib,  who  had  succeeded  Shalmaneser,  and 
to  whom  he  also  promised  an  annual  tribute.  Sennacherib, 
however,  sent  an  army  against  Jerusalem,  under  the  command 
of  Rabsaris,  Tartan,  and  Eabshakeh.  To  add  to  the  melan- 
choly state  of  Hezekiah,  who  was  at  that  time  sick,  the 
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prophet  Isaiah,  by  the  command  of  God,  ordered  him  to 
prepare  for  the  approach  of  deatL  At  the  intercession  of 
Hessekiah,  however,  the  Ahnighty  promised  that  he  would 
restore  him  to  health,  and  that  all  the  efforts  of  Sennacherib 
against  him  should  be  defeated.  In  confirmation  of  these 
gracious  promises,  the  sun's  shadow  went  backwards  ten 
degrees  on  the  dial  of  Ahaz.  The  destroying  angel  cut  off  in 
one  night  185,000  Assyrians,  and  Sennacherib  hastened  back 
to  his  own  capital 

Hezekiah,  who,  although  he  was  a  pious  monarch,     ^qq 
was  proud  and  vain  of  his  power,  was  succeeded  by      J* 
his  son  Manasseh,  from  whose  unfortunate  accession 
may  be  dated  the  downfall  of  the  kingdom  and  religion.    His 
diabolical  actions  and  horrid  sacnl^e  exceeded  everything  of 
which  his  most  profligate  predecessors  had  been  guilty ;  but 
being  taken  prisoner  by  the  king  of  Assyria,  and     Am 
carried  to  Babylon,  where  he  was  imprisoned,  he 
became  the  most  humble  penitent;  and,  after  his      ^^' 
restoration  to  the  throne,  one  of  the  best  of  monarchs. .     |»  j» 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Amon,  who  copied      i^^ 
ius  example  only  in  his  wickedness,  and  perished 
miserably. 

Josiah  assumed  the  reins  of  government  at  the     ^^^ 
age  of  eight  years,  and,  during  a  long  life,  continued     ^ 
to  display  the  good  qualities  which  he  early  dis- 
covered.    He  caused  the  graven  images,  altars,  and  other 
objects  of  superstition  to  be  burnt  to  ashes,  or  thrown  into 
the  river  Kidron,  and  destroyed  the  golden  calf  which  Jero- 
boam, the  first  king  of  Israel,  had  set  up.     He  repaired  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem,  commanded  the  passover  to  be  celebrated 
with  the  utmost  solemnity,  and  strictly  charged  the  magis- 
trates, priests,  and  Levites  to  enforce  obedience  to  the  divine 
laws  by  example  as  well  as  by  precept.     He  fell  at  Megiddo, 
in  an  engagement  with  the  Y/^pti&na,  under  [their 
king,   Pharaoh-Necho,  who    demanded   a  passage     610 
through  Judea  to  attack  the  Assyrians.    With  this      b.o. 
good  and  pious  king  expired  the  religion,  the  happiness,  and 
the  gloiy  of  the  nation. 

Jehoahaz,  the  youngest  son  of  Josiah,  was  carried  a  prisoner 
into  ]^ypt  by  Pharaoh-Necho,  who  transferred  the  sceptre  to 
his  eldest  brother  Jehoiakim,  on  condition  of  receiving  an 
annual  tribute.    The  latter  prince,  however,  was  a  monster  of 
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impiety  and  cruelty.    His  palaces  were  founded  on  murder, 

g^4|     and  embellished  by  rapine.     Xebuchadnezzar,  king 

ij^      of  Assyria,  subjugated  the  whole  country,  pillaged 

the  temple,  carried  the  king  captive  to  Babylon,  and 

afterwards  restored  to  him  the  crown  on  condition  of  a  tribute. 

After  paying  this  tribute  three  years  he  revolted,  and  was 

slain,  Jerusalem  being  besieged  and  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 

m^Qq         He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Jehoiachin,  whose 

^^     actions  were  so  displeasing  to  the  Almighty,  that 

Nebuchadnezzar  was  permitted  to  send  him  and  his 

whole  court  captive  to  Babylon.    The  king  of  Assyria  stripped 

the  temple,  palace,  and  treasury,  and  set  Zedekiah  upon  th& 

throne,  on  condition  of  his  paying  a  certain  tribute. 

Zedekiah,  however,  endeavoured  to  shake  off  the  Babylonish, 
yoke  afber  he  had  sat  on  the  throne  ten  years.     Nebuchad- 
nezzar besieged  Jerusalem,  which,  after  holding  out  for  two 
years  and  a  half  against  the  most  strenuous  exertions  of  the 
gon     enemy,  and  the  sad  effects  of  a  grievous  famine,  was 
at  length  taken  by  the  troops  of  the  king  of  Babylon. 
The  city  was  immediately  pillaged  of  all  its  treasure  ; 
the  sumptuous  edifice,  erected  to  the  God  of  Israel,   was 
reduced  to  ashes ;  the  fortifications  were  utterly  demolished  ; 
the  greater  part  of  the  buildings  levelled  with  the  ground  ; 
and  the  unhappy  Jews  were  led  in  triumph  to   Babylon. 
Such  was  the  melancholy  catastrophe  of  the  Jewish  mon- 
archy. 
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Samaria     besieged     by 

Shalmaneeer „    724 

End  of  the  kingdom  of 

Israel— The  ten  tribes 

carried  into  captivity.    „     721 


Sennacherib's  army  be- 
fore Jerusalem  miracu- 
lously destroyed  B.C.  710 

Josiah's  solemn  Passover   ,,    624 

Judea  invaded  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, the  king  of 
Babylon „     605 

Jerusalem  besieged  by 
Nebuchadnezzaf  „     599 

Rebellion  of  Zedekiah 
against  Nebuchadnez- 
zar. — Renewed  siege  of 
Jerusalem „     589 

End  of  the  kingdom  of 
Judah.  — Jerusalem  ta- 
ken and  the  Temple 
destroyed  „    587 
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9.   Jin>BA  UKDEB  THE  PEBSIANS,  MACEDONIANS,  EGTFnANS, 
AND  SYRIANS. 

587  B.C.  to  RO.  167. 

Aocording  to  the  prediction  of  Jeremiah,  the  Jews  remained 
in  captivity  seventy  years,  dating  from  the  first  capture  of 
Jeroudem  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  605  b.c.,  when  a  great 
number  of  people  were  carried  to  Babylon.    At  the  expiration 
of  Uiis  time,  Cyrus  permitted  them  to  return  to     m^^. 
their  native  land,*  and  to  rebuild  the  sacred  temple. 
The  number  of  those  who  returned  under  the  con-      ^^' 
duct  of   Zerubbabel,  the  grandson  of  Jehoiachin,  king  of 
Jadah,  who  was  made  tirshaiha  or  governor  of  the  country, 
and  Jeshua,   the  high  priest,   was   42,360,   besides  7,337 
serrants  of  both  sexes,  and  200  men  and  women  singers.     In 
the  second  month  of  the  following  year,  the  founda-     ^^ 
dation  of  the  temple  was  laid  with  great  solemnity.      ^^ 
The  Samaritans,  however,  whom  the  king  of  Assyria        *  ' 
had  sent  from  various  parts  of  his  dominions  to  re-people  the 
country  of  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel,  succeeded  in  causing  the 
woik  to  be  suspended  by  authority  for  several  years ;  but  in 
the  reign  of  Darius  the  temple  was  allowed  to  be     .^  j. 
rebuilt,    and,  being  finished  in  three  years,  was     ^^ 
dedicated  with  great  joy  and  solemnity.  '  * 

In  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes,  the  husband  of  Esther,  the 
Jews  received  a  beneficial  visit  from  Ezra,  a  learned     ^^^ 
and  zealous  man  of  the  house  of  Aaron,  who  ob-      ~^ 
tained  an  ample  commission  to  return  to  his  native 
country  with  as  many  of  his  nation  as  were  desirous  of  accom- 
panying  him.     On  his  arrival  at  Jerusalem,  he  delivered  some- 
offerings  from  the  Persian  monarch  and  nobles  to  the  priests. 
He  then  collected  and  set  forth  a  correct  edition  of  the  sacred 
books,  restored  the  worship  of  the  temple  to  its  ancient  fonn 
before  the  captivity,  and  revised  the  Jewish  liturgy. 

Ezra  was  succeeded  by  Nehemiah,  who  having  received  a 
similar  commission  fiK)m  the  king  of  Penda,  restored      A^m 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  beautified  the   city, 
which  resumed  some  appearance  of  its  ancient  lustre. 

*  From  this  time  the  few  remaining  families  of  the  Israelitei,  and 
the  families  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  and  the  Levites  that  retnrned 
from  Babylon,  were  amalgamated  under  the  common  name  of  Jews. 
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He  corrected  several  abuses  which  had  crept  into  the  church 
and  commonwealth,  restored  the  public  worship  of  God  which 
had  been  intermitted,  and  enforced  frequent  expositions  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  in  buildings  called  synagogues,  or  "  places 
for  gathering  together,"  which  were  erected  for  the  purpose. 
After  the  decease  of  Nehemiah,  the  government  was  entirely- 
changed,  and  Judea  was  annexed  to  the  Persian  satrapy  or 
province  of  Syria,  from  whose  governors  the  high-priests  re- 
ceived their  authority. 

Judea  being  annexed  to  the  satrapy  of  Syria,  the  governors 
intrusted  the  administration  of  the  Jewish  affiurs  to  the  high- 
priests,  who  aspired  to  the  pontifical  dignity  chiefly  through 
motives  of  avarice  and  ambition,  and   to  whom  must  be 
ascribed  the  greatest  part  of  the  misfortunes  that  ensued. 
About  the  thirty-fourth  year    of   Artaxerxes    Mnemon, 
mo     Johanan  being  invested  with  the  high-priesthood, 
received  a  visit  from  his  brother  Jeshua,  who  as- 
serted that  Bagoses,  the  governor  of  Syria,  had  pro- 
mised to  transfer  the  sacred    dignity  to   him.  *  *  A  dispute 
immediately  ensued,  and  Jeshua  was  unfortunately  slain  by 
Johanan  in  the  interior  court  of  the  temple.     Johanan  was 
fiucceeded  by  his  son  Jaddua,  during  whose  pontifical  office, 
the  Jews,  refusing  to  supply  the  army  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
^4|o     <^^  ^P<>i^  them  the  resentment  of  that  prince. 
~*T     But  the  impending  danger  was  averted  by  the  sub- 
missive priests ;  and  Alexander,  on  entering  Jeru- 
salem, commanded  a  profusion  of  sacrifices  to  be  offeied  to 
the  God  of  Israel.     Jaddua  was  succeeded  in  the  high  priest- 
hood by  his  son,  Simon  L 

Upon  the  division  of  the  Macedonian  empire,  Palestine 
AOQ     became  subject  to  various  revolutions,  and  to  the 
~^     several  wars  which  the  generals  of  Alexander  waged 
against  each  other.     It  was  invaded  by  Ptolemy  I., 
Sing  of  Egypt,  who  took  Jerusalem  on  a  sabbath  day,  and 
QA/\     carried  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  prisoners  into 
~7     ^€TP^»  *°^  settled  them  in  Alexandria,  where  their 
good  conduct  induced  him  to  grant  them  many 
privileges.     The  ilgyptian  monarch  was  soon  com-     q-  ^ 
pelled  to  resign  the  possession  of  Judea  to  Antigonus, 
king  of  Syria,  who  in  his  turn  was  again  vanquished 
by  Ptolemy  I.,  sumamed  Soter.     Soon  after  the  recovery  of 
his  country  by  this  prince,  died  Simon,  the  Jewish  high- 
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priest,  whose  sanctity  of  mannerB  and  integrity  of  conduct 
aeqnired  him  the  surname  of  "  the  Just/'  and  on     ^q^ 
whose  decease  the  high-priesthood  was  assumed  hy     ~^ 
his  brother  Eleazer.     On  the  accession  of  Ptolemy 

^^^     n.  Philadelphus  to  the  throne  of  Egypt,  he  con- 

^^^     firmed  those  franchises  which  his  father  had  granted 
to  the  Jews,  whose  friendship  he  endeavoured  to 
cultivate.     At  the  death  of  Eleazar,  the  high  priest-     ^ao 
hood   was  assumed  by  Manasses,  who  left  it  to 
Onias  II.,  the  son  of  Simon  the  Just. 

Ptolemy  IV.  Philopater  having  succeeded  to  the  throne  of 
Egypt,  Antiochus  the  Great  endeavoured  to  wrest     o^- 
Judea  from  him  ;  but  the  Egyptian  monarch  led  his 
forces  against  the  invader,  and  compelled  him  to  de- 
sist from  his  intention.     Ptolemy,  struck  with  the  august 
majesty  of  the  Jewish  ceremonies,  conceived  an  unconquerable 
desire  of  penetrating  into  the  interior  parts  of  the  temple.     By 
this  he  incurred  the  indignation  of  the  Almighty,  who  smote 
him  with  such  terror,  that  he  was'carried  out  half  dead. 

On  the  death  of  Philopater,  the  Jews  submitted  to  Antio- 
chus the  Great,  and  Judea  again  became  a  Syrian      o/m 
province.     Under  this  king  the  old  prosperity  of       ^ 
the  Jews  was  partly  restored,  but  in  the  reign  of 
his  son  Seleucus,  the  troubles  of  this  xmfortunate  nation  under 
the  kings  of  Syria  commenced.     Simon  was  succeeded  in  the 
priesthood  by  Onias  III.,  a  man  of  great  piety,  clemency,  and 
prudence.     An  unfortunate  breach,  however,  happened  be- 
tween Onias  and  Simon,  governor  of  the  temple,  the  latter  of 
whom  informed  Seleucus,  that  the  sacred  edifice  at  Jerusalem 
contained  immense  treasures.     In  consequence  of  this  infor- 
mation, that  prince  sent  Heliodorus  to  fetch  the     ^m 
valuables  from  the  high-priest.     The  remonstrances 
of  Onias  were  ineffectual,  and  the  Syrians  broke 
down  the  gates  and  entered  the  temple ;  but,  at  this  critical 
moment,  God  defended  his  habitation  from  defilement,  and 
smote  the  presumptuous  strangers  with  such  a  panic,  that 
they  fell  down  half  dead. 

At  the  accession  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  the  high-priest- 
hood was  sold  by  the  governors  of  Syria  to  the     -^-g 
highest  bidder ;  and  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Joshua,      V*^ 
the  brother  of  Onias.     This  man,  who  adopted  the 
Greek  form  of  his  name,  Jason,  and  is  thus  known  in  history. 
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is  said  to  have  puichased  his  office  for  the  great  sum  of  360 
^~     talents.      Onias  yras  deposed  and  imprisoned  at 
Vr     Antioch.     Jason,  in  his  turn,  was  supplanted  by  a 
Jew  called  Onias,  who  changed  his  name  to  Mene- 
laus,  the  assumption  of  Greek  names  and  adoption  of  Greek 
customs  being  common  at  Jerusalem  at  this  time  in  compli- 
ment to  the  Greek  kings  of  Syria. 

The  Jews  having  made  some  rejoicings  at  a  false  report  of 

the  death  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  that  prince  took  Jerusa- 

^~      lem,  and  in  three  days  put  to  death  forty  thousand 

J^     persons,  and  sold  as  many  for  slaves.     Not  content 

with  this  dreadful  vengeance,  he  entered  the  most 

holy  recesses  of  the  temple,  defiled  the  sacred  vessels  with  his 

impious  hands,  and  caused  every  valuable  article  to  be  seized 

for  his  own  use. 

About  two  years  after,  in  consequence  of  the  interference 

^  ^ A     of  Eome  in  behalf  of  the  Jews,  the  inhuman  tyrant 

^^      renewed  his  cruelties,  and  sent  his  general  ApoUo- 

nius,  who  entered  Jerusalem  on  the  sabbath-day, 

murdered  all  who  fell  in  his  way,  and  deluged  even  the  tem- 

pies  and  synagogues  with  the  blood  of  the  congregations. 

Eveiy  part  of  the  city  was  then  pillaged  ;  and  the  most  stately 

fabrics  were  razed  to  the  ground.     Opposite  to  the  temple, 

the  Syrians  built  a  fortress,  which  commanded  that  edifice. 

Antiochus  further  issued  a  decree,  which  abolished  the 
Jewish  religion  under  the  severest  penalties,  and  enjoined  the 
worship  of  the  heathen  deities.  Atheneas,  a  person  well 
skilled  in  the  rites  of  heathenism,  dedicated  the  temple  of 
God  to  Jupiter  Olympius ;  and,  causing  the  statue  of  that 
idol  to  be  erected  on  the  altar  of  burnt  offerings,  he  compelled 
the  miserable  Jews  to  ofier  up  their  adorations  before  it,  or  to 
endure  the  most  exquisite  torments.  Altars,  groves,  and 
images  were  also  set  up  in  other  towns  of  Judea,  the  inha- 
bitants of  which  were  reduced  to  the  same  pitiable  extremities. 
Great  were  the  sufferings  of  the  Jews,  who  defied  the  edict 
and  the  punishments  of  Antiochus.  One  of  the  principal 
victims  of  cruelty  was  the  venerable  Eleazar,  who  having  re- 
fused to  eat  swine's  flesh,  submitted  to  death  with  firmness 
and  resignation.  Seven  brethren  were  then  successively- 
doomed  to  the  most  exquisite  tortures,  while  they  were  en- 
couraged by  their  pious  mother,  who  was  last  of  all  sacrificed^ 
and  who  died  with  unshaken  fortitude. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  StTHMARY. 


Decree  of  Cynu  for  the 
restoration  of  the 
JewB,  and  the  return 
from  the  captivity   ... 

Completion  and  dniica- 
tion  of  the  second  tem- 
ple   

Esa  sent  into  Judea  .. 

Nehemiaih  sent  to  Judea 
as  governor  

Fortification  of  Jerasa- 
lem,  and  collection  of 
books  of  Old  Testa- 
ment by  Ezra    

Nehemiah's  great  refor- 
mation of  abuses 
among  the  Jews    

Samaritan  temple  bailt 
on  Mount  Gerizim  ... 


B.C.  586 


515 
459 

445 


444 


433 

420 


Alexander  the  Great 
visits  Jerusalem    

Jadea  taken  by  Ptolemy 
I.  of  Egypt   

Judea  taken  from  Ptole- 
my by  Antigonus  of 
Syria  

Judea  ceded  by  treaty 
to  Effypt    

Judea  oecomes  a^ain  a 
proyinoe  of  Syria 

Heliodoms  attempts  to 
rob  the  temple 

Capture  and  pillage  of 
Jerusalem  by  Antio- 
chus  Epiphanes 

Persecution  of  the  Jews 
by  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes     


B.C.  332 
„  320 


312 
302 
204 
176 


170 


168 


JEWISH  HIGH  PRIESTS. 


UNDKR  PERSIA. 


Eliashib B.a420 

Joiada  or  Judas    „    413 


Johanan B.o.  373 

Jaddua  ,    341 


UNDER  EGYPT  AND  SYRIA. 


Onias  I B.C.  321 

Simon  the  Just ,,    300 

Eleaxar  ,,    291 

Manasses    ,,    276 

Onias  IL    „    250 


Simon  II B.C.  217 

Onias  III „    196 

Jeshua  or  Jason   ,,    175 

Onias  IV.,   also    called 
Menelans  ,,    172 


1(1  THE   JEWS   UNDEB  THE  MACCABEES   OR  ASUONEAN   PRINOES. 

168  B.O.  to  63  B.C. 

At  length,  the  offended  Deity  youchsafed  to  esponse  the 
^aose  of  hia  wretched  people.     Mattathias  of  Modin,  an  emi- 
nent priest  of  the  course  of  Jehoiarib  or  Joarib,  and  his  five 
sons,  Joannan,  Simon,  Judas,  afterwards  called  Maccabeus, 
Eleaasar  and  Jonathan,  having  collected  a  considera>     ^g^ 
ble  number  of  adherents,  struck  terror  and  amaze-     ^^ 
ment  into  the  Syrian  garrisons  that  held  the  country 
by  the  active  guerilla  warfare  that  they  carried  on ;  and  the 
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newly-raised  army  overturned  the  heathen  altars,  and  restored 
the  divine  worship  to  its  original  purity. 

Judas  Maccabeus,  the  eldest  son  of  Mattathias,  succeeded 
-  gg     his  father  in  the  command  of  the  army,  and  chased 

the   Syrians  from  the  most   advantageous  posts. 

After  obtaining  four  successive  victories  over  Apol- 

lonius  in  Samaria,  over  Seron  near  Bethoron,  and  over  Lysias 

165      ^^  Emmaus,  and  again  at  Bethsura,  Judas  entered 

Jerusalem,  which  he  caused  to  be  purified;   and 

having  commissioned  the  priests  to  cleanse  the  Tem- 
ple, he  ordered  the  most  Holy  Place  to  be  repaired,  and  divine 
worship  to  recommence  with  all  possible  solemnity.     Judas 
«gA     still  continuing  victorious  against  the  Syrians,  An- 

tiochus  was  obliged  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the 

Jews,  and  sent  to  the  Jewish  senate  letters  ex- 
pressive of  his  amicable  intentions.  This  peace,  however, 
was  by  no  means  consonant  with  the  inclinations  of  the 
Syrian  generals,  who  embraced  the  first  opportunity  of  attack- 
ing the  Jews,  and  engaged  the  Arabians,  Edomites,  Ammon- 
ites, and  other  neighbouring  nations  to  assist  them  in 
obtaining  their  revenge. 

Judas,  however,  still  remaining  conqueror,  he  resolved  to 
besiege  the  fortress  on  Mount  Acra,  opposite  the  Temple,  which 
the  Syrians  possessed,  and  which  prevented  many  persons 
from  resorting  to  the  Temple.  This  being  known  at  the 
court  of  Syria,  Antiochus  Eupator.  who  was  then  on  the 
Syrian  throne,  collected  an  immense  army,  which  he  com- 
«gq  manded  in  person,  and  having  taken  Bethsura,  he 
'  marched  to  Jerusalem,  and  laid  close  siege  to  th& 

Temple.  But  being  compelled  to  raise  the  siege,  he 
concluded  a  peace,  and  entering  the  city,  caused  the  fortifica- 
tions  to  be  demolished  in  open  violation  of  the  treaty  which, 
he  had  just  confirmed  with  the  most  solemn  oaths.  Shortly- 
after  this,  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Seleucus,  and  eldest  brother 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  came  from  Kome,  and  put  Antiochus 
'Eupator  to  death,  having  persuaded  the  army  to  revolt  against 
him.  He  appointed  Bacchides,  who  was  governor  of  Mesopo* 
iamia,  commandant  of  the  city,  and  bestowed  the  high  priest- 
hood on  Alcimus,  whose  vices  rendered  him  comtemptible. 

Bacchides  and  Alchimus  concerted  means  for  destroying 
Judas ;  but  the  Jewish  chief,  aware  of  their  treacherous 
intention^  eluded  their  design.    Alcimus,  therefore,  finding 
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his  forces  not  saffidently  strong  to  contend  with  those  of 
Jndaa,  repaired  to  the  Syrian  court  with  ftesih  accusationB  and 
complaints,  and  procured  the  assistance  of  a  numerous  anny, 
which  was  commanded  by  Nicanor.  This  general  thought 
proper  to  use  stratagem  in  preference  to  force,  and  requested 
an  interview  with  Judas,  who  easily  discovered  his  perfidious 
intentions,  and  betook  himself  to  flight.  This  wise  precaution 
80  highly  incensed  Nicanor,  that  he  uttered  imprecations 
against  the  whole  nation,  and  even  blasphemed  God  himself. 
Nicanor  commenced  his  march  towards  the  land  of  Samaria, 
in  order  to  attack  Judas,  who  had  retired  thither  with  3,000 
men.  The  Jews,  however,  fell  upon  the  Assyrians  with 
inesistible  fury,  and,  having  killed  the  general,  left  not  a 
single  man  alive  to  cany  the  news  to  Antioch. 

During  the  peaceful  interval  which  succeeded  this  victory, 
Judas   resolved  to  procure  an  alliance  with  the     ^^^ 
Bomans,  who  readily  accepted  the  proposal ;  and  a     ~~ 
decree  was  engraven  on  copper,  importing  that  the 
Jews    were  acknowledged  as  £iends   and   allies  of  Eome, 
and  that  both  nations  should  cheerfully  aid  and  succour  each 
other  upon  all  occasions.    But  whilst  this  alliance  was  forming 
at  Eome,  Demetrius  sent  the  flower  of  his  army,  under  the 
conunand  of  Bacchides  and  Alcimus,  who  attacked  Judas  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Measa.    The  Jewish  chief  being  basely 
deserted  by  a  great  number  of  his  ungrateful  countrymen, 
fell,  covered  with  wounds,  on  a  heap  of  his  enemies. 

Judas  was  succeeded  in  the  command  of  the  army  by  his 
brother  Jonathan,   who  found  himself  in  more  favourable 
drcumatances,  which  he  knew  how  to  turn  to  his  advantage. 
Bacchides  being  informed  that  Jonathan  had  collected  a  great 
force    in  the  desert,  marched    against  him  and     ^^^ 
defeated  him.     He  then  fortified  and  garrisoned  all      ^ 
such  places  as  might  keep  the  Jews  in  awe,  and  shut 
up  the  children  of  the  principal  inhabitants  as  hostages  in  the 
fortress  on  Mount  Acra.     But  the  fury  of  Jonathan's  enemies 
added  to  the  number  of  his  partisans ;  and,  trying  once  more 
the  fate  of  arms,  he  was  victorious.     The  Jewish  general 
immediately  offered  to  Bacchides  some  acceptable  overtures  of 
I>eace.     Jonathan  became  deputy-governor  of  Judea ;  and  his 
government  was  nearly  similar  to  thfit  of  the  IsraeUtish  judges. 

Whilst  the  Jews  bqgan  to  revive  tinder  the  admin-  ^  .a 
istration  of  their  pious  general,  the  troubles  in  Syria  ^^ 
gave  them  an  opportunity  of  wholly  recovering  their 
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liberty.  Demetrius,  who  had  so  repeatedly  been  conyinced 
of  their  constancy  and  heroism^  dreading  that  they  would 
•espouse  the  cause  of  his  competitor,  Alexander  Balas,  a  son  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  sent  to  Jonathan  a  letter,  in  which  he 
declared  him  his  friend  and  ally,  and  empowered  him  to  levy 
forces,  and  to  liberate  the  hostages  in  the  fortress  of  Acra. 
Alexander,  in  order  to  outbid  Demetrius,  conferred  on 
Jonathan  the  office  of  high-priesthood,  and  sent  him  some 
magnificent  presents. 

IBO  When  the  former  ascended  the  throne  of  Syria, 
^  after  killing  Demetrius  in  battle,  he  entertained  the 
warmest  sentiments  of  gratitude  towards  the  Jewish 
.general,  whom  he  created  high-priest  of  the  Jews.  About 
this  time  also,  Ptolemy  VL  Philometor,  the  father-in-law  of 
Alexander,  entrusted  many  of  the  Jews  with  the  most 
important  offices  in  his  kingdom. 

- -Q         A  revolt  of  the  Syrians,  in  favour  of  Demetrius 
the    younger,    induced    Apollonius,    governor    of 

^^'  CoBle-Syria  and  Palestine,  to  assemble  a  powerful 
army  against  Jonathan.  The  latter,  however,  defeated  the 
troops  of  Apollonius  at  Azotus ;  and,  in  return  for  this  gallant 
exploit,  Alexander  sent  him  a  rich  present,  with  the  grant  of 
the  territory  of  Ekron.  Soon  after  Demetrius,  by  the  assis- 
tance of  Philometor,  gained  the  throne  of  Syria,  and  caused 
Alexander  to  be  assassinated.  He  showed  no  ill  will  to 
Jonathan  for  his  defeat  at  Azotus  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  re- 
lieved Judea  from  the  payment  of  tribute.  But  as  soon  as 
Tiyphon  had  placed  Antiochus,  the  son  of  Alexander,  on  the 

-  ^-^     throne  in  place  of  Demetrius,  he  prevailed  on  Jona- 

^^     than,  who  had  now  governed  the  Jewish  state  with 

^■^"  equal  prudence  and  success  nearly  seventeen  years, 
to  enter  the  city  of  Ptolemais  without  any  followers,  under 
the  pretence  of  making  him  a  present  of  it,  and  here  he  was 
inhumanly  murdered.  In  this  emergency  the  Jews  promoted. 
Simon,  the  only  surviving  son  of  Slattathias,  to  the  high., 
priesthood,  and  conferred  on  him  the  command  of  their 
troops. 

Demetrius,  as  soon  as  he  regained  the  throne,  constitnterl 
Simon  sovereign  prince  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  released 
the  land  entirely  from  foreign  dominion.     The  Sanhedrim, 
also  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  prince  and  high-priest  of 
the  Jews.     The  fortress  of  Acra  surrendered,  and  was    tie-. 
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moliahied.'    Antioclmfi  Sidetes,  who  had  assnmed  the  gOTam- 
ment  of  Syria  when  his  brother  Demetriae  was  taken  prisoner 
bjihe  king  of  Parthia,  confinned  to  the  Jewish     ^^^ 
pontiff  all  his  digxiities,  reyenue,  and  aathority,  and 
allowed  him  to  coin  money  for  the  use  of  the  Jews.      ^^' 
That  princoy  however,  insisted  that  Simon  should  sorrender 
to  the  Syrians  several  important  places  in  Palestine,  which 
the  Jewish  pontiff  refused  to  give  np.     In  consequence  of 
tiiis  refosal,  he  sent  Cendebeus  with  a  numerous     ^  ^^ 
anny  into  Palestine     Simon,  who  was  grown  old,       ^^ 
conmiitted  to  his  sons,  John  and  Jud^,  the  im-      ^^' 
portant  charge  of  leading  the  Jewish  troops  against  the 
•enemy.      The    Syrians    were  finally  routed  with  a  great 
daughter;  and  the  valiant  brothers  returned  victorious  to 
Jerusalem. 

About  three  years  after  this  exploit,  Ptolemy,  the  son-in- 
law  to  the  high  priest,  invited  Simon,  with  lus  two  sons, 
Judas  and  Mattathias,  to  a  sumptuous  entertainment  at 
Jericho,  and  caused  them  to  be  assassinated.  John,  sumamed 
Hyrcanos,  was  also  invited,  but  happily  escaped  the  snare. 
Hyrcanns  advanced  with  all  possible  haste  towards  Jerusalem, 
where  the  murderer  arrived  as  soon  as  he,  and  demanded  ad- 
mittance at  the  same  time.  The  citizens,  however,  readily 
admitted  Hyrcanus,  and   invested    him  with  his  father's 


The  Syrians  being  informed  of  the  death  of  Simon,  entered 
Judea  with  a  powerful  army,  and  laying  close  siege  to  Jeru- 
salem, reduced  it  to  a  dreadfiil  state  by  famine.  Antiochus 
consulted  to  grant  the  Jews  a  peace,  on  condition  that  their 
aims  should  be  delivered  up,  their  city  wall  demolished,  and 
a  certain  tribute  paid  for  the  towns  which  they  held  out  of 
Judea.  On  the  death  of  Antiochus,  Hyrcanus  ^q^ 
effected  a  complete  deliverance  for  his  nation  fiom  "^ 
the  oppression  of  Syria,  to  which  the  Jews  fiom 
this  time  never  paid  any  homage.  He  even  subjected  several 
cities  in  Arabia  and  Phoenicia ;  and  turning  his  victorious 
arms  against  the  Samaritans,  he  took  from  them  Shechem 
and  Gerizim,  and  destroyed  the  temple  built  by  Sanballat, 
and  all  the  idolatrous  altars.  Under  his  government,  religion 
was  re-established  in  its  ancient  purity.  With  respect  to  the 
sacred  ceremonies,  he  gave  an  example  of  unremitting  as- 
siduity.   He  enriched  the  temple,  and  strengthened  it  with 
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foitificatioDB.  He  carefully  cultivated  an  alliance  with  the 
Bomans,  and  left  his  states  in  a  flouiishing  condition  and  his 
people  prospeioos  and  happy. 

On  lus  death,  his  son  Aiistohiilas  succeeded  to  his  father  s 
10A     dignities..    This  pontiff  pat  to  death  his  hrother 
^^     Antigonus,  and  his  mother,  who  claimed  a  right  to  the 
soyeieignty,  and  assumed  the  royal  diadem,  which 
had  not  been  worn  by  any  of  his  predecessors.     He  died 
after  a  short  and  in&mous  reign,  during  which  he  added 
Itursea,  a  district  to  the  north-east  of  Samaria,  afterwards 
called  Auionitis,  to  the  Jewish  dominions;  and  left  three 
brothers,  by  one  of  whom,  named  Alexander  Jannseus,  he 
M    ^^  succeeded.     This  prince  led  his  troops  against 
Ptolemais,  but  the  city  was  succoured,  and  he  was 
^°*    totally  defeated  by  Ptolemy  VIIL  Lathyrus  of  Egypt, 
who  was  then  reigning  at  Cyprus.     By  the  assistance  of 
Cleopatra,  the  mother  of  Lathyrus,  he  prevented  that  mo- 
narch from  taking  Judea,  and  afterwards  captured  Gadara 
and  Graza,  the  inhabitants  of  which  he  abandoned  to  the  fury 
of  his  troops,  and  reduced  the  city  to  a  heap  of  ruins.     He 
also  totally  subdued  the  remnants  of  the  Philistines,  and 
^»     compelled  them  to  become  Jews.     After  his  return 
^^    tom  this  expedition,  he  was  treated  in  the  most  con- 
temptuous manner  by  the  Pharisees,  who  pelted  him  * 
whilst  he  was  officiating  at  the  great  altar  on  the  feast  of 
tabernacles.      This  riotous  assembly,    l\owever,  was    soon 
dispersed  by  the  soldiers.     Alexander  effectually  crushed  two 
rebellions,  which  had  been  excited  by  the  Pharisees,  who 
hated  him  for  the  opposition  shown  to  their  peculiar  views 
and  tenets  by  himself  and  his  &ther ;  and  by  his  victories  he 
became  an  object  of  terror  to  surrounding  nationa     His  un- 
remitting debaucheries,  however,  hastened  his  death,  and  he 
bequeathed  the  government  of  the  state  to  his  wife  Alexandra, 
and  after  her  decease,  to  either  of  her  sons  she  might  think 
fit. 
Hyrcanus  11.,  the  eldest  son,  who,  it  should  be  said,  was  a 
m    Pharisee,  was  deemed  a  proper  successor  to  his  father 
^       in  the  pontificate,  because  he  was  less  likely  to  inter- 
fere with  the  regal  authority  than  his  younger  brother 
Aristobulus,  who  was  of  a  more  enterprising  disposition.  The 
queen,  however,  was  equally  alarmed  and  vexed  by  the  im- 
tractable  Pharisees,  who  grew  insolent  upon  her  submissions^ 
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and  compelled  her  to  grant  the  most  exorbitant  demands. 
Alexandra  being  ill  of  a  dangerous    sickness,  the    ^.^ 
jcmnger  brother  made  an  effort  for  the  succession ;      ^ 
and  though  the  queen  appointed  Hyrcanus  her  succes-       ^' 
SQTy  she  was  no  sooner  dead  than  Aristobulus  assumed  the 
royal  title  and  state,  and,  notwithstanding  the  endeayours  of 
the  Pharisees,  obliged  Hyrcanus  to  resign  his  dignities,  and 
to  lire  in  a  private  manner. 

Antipater,  an  Idumean,  who  had  been  brought  up  at  the 
court  of  Alexander  Jannaeus,  and  was  a  Mend  of  Hyrcanus 
H,  joined  the  discontented  Pharisees,  and  procured  the  as- 
sistance of  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia,  who  defeated  the  troops  of 
Aristobulus,  and  proceeding  to  Jerusalem,  compelled  that 
prince  to  take  shelter  in  the  precinct  of  the  temple.     In  this 
emergency,  Aristobulus  applied  for  succour  to  the  Ko-    ^j* 
mADs,  who  obliged  Aretas  to  withdraw  his  troops  from 
Judea ;  and  Pompey,  who  was  then  at  Damascus,  or- 
dered Hyrcanus  and  Aristobulus  to  appear  in  person  and 
plead  their  cause  before  him.     They  obeyed  the  summons ; 
and  the  Boman  general  having  heard  and  duly  considered  the 
pretensions  of  each  party,  dismissed  them  with  an  assurance 
tiiat  he  would  visit  Judea,  and  there  determine  the  contro- 
versy. 

This  declaration  was  so  unsatisfactory  to  the  younger  bro- 
ther, that  he  departed  in  disgust  to  Judea,  whither  Pompey 
followed  him  at  the  head  of  his  troops.  Aristobulus  was 
obliged  to  deliver  all  his  fortresses  into  the  hands  of  the 
Bomans ;  and  upon  the  Jews  refusing  to  pay  a  stipulated  sum 
of  money,  the  forces  of  Pompey  marched  against  Jerusalem, 
and  were  admitted  into  the  city  by  the  faction  of  Hyrcanus. 
The  supporters  of  Aristobulus  were  besieged  in  the  temple, 
which  was  taken  by  assault;  and  on  this  occasion  12,000  persons 
perished  by  the  arms  of  the  Eomans,  besides  many  others  who 
died  by  their  own  hands.  The  priests,  however,  continued 
to  offer  up  their  usual  sacrifices  and  devotions,  and  quietly 
suffered  themselves  to  be  massacred  at  the  altar.  Hyrcanus 
was  restored  to  the  pontificate,  but  deprived  of  the  g* 
royal  diadem,  and  made  tributary  to  the  Eomans, 
being  annex^  to  the  proconsulship  of  Sjrria;  and 
Pompey,  having  thus  subdued  the  Jewish  nation,  returned  to 
Borne  with  Aristobulus  and  his  four  children  as  captives  to 
adorn  his  triumph. 
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11.   JUDEA    UNOKB  THE    ROMAN    PROTECTION. 

63  B.a  to  7  A.D. 

Hyicanns  lelapsed  into  his  former  indolence,  and  left  the 
»ij    care  of  his  affairs  to  Antipater.     Alexander,  son  of 
Aristobulns,  having  escaped   from    Rome,  raised  a 
powerfdl  army  in  Judea,  but  was  defeated  by  the  Bo- 
Gabinius,  the  Eoman  proconsul  of  Syria,  placed  the 
administration  of  the  civil  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Great 
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Ssnliedrim,  or  Jewish  Senate,  divided  the  province  into  five 
districts,  and  established  in  each  a  separate  court  of  judica- 
ture; and  the  Jews,  who  had  been  hitherto  governed  by 
their  own  monarchical  pontifis,  fell  under  the  subjec-    m^ 
tion  of  a  race  of  tyrants.     CiasBus  succeeded  Gabinius    ^ 
in  the  proconsulship  of  Syria,  and  on  his  way  to 
Parthia  plundered  tiie  temple  of  all  its  treasure  and  sacred 
vessels.    Julius  Caesar  having  become  master  of  Bome,     mq 
sent  Aiistobulus  into  Palestine  to  incite  the  Jews  to    ^^ 
take  up  arms  against  Pompey ;  but  some  of  Pompey's    ^^' 
partisans  contrived  to  poison  hinu     His  son  Alexander  was 
seised,  and  brought  before  the  tribunal  of  Metellus  Sdpio  at 
Antioch,  were  he  was  immediately  condemned  to  be  be- 
headed. 

Antipater  asmsted  Csesar  in  the  conquest  of  E^^ypt,  for 
which  he  was  presented  with  the  freedom  of  Home,  and  made 
piocurator  of  Jndea.  Antigonus,  the  son  of  Aristobulus,  re- 
presented to  the  dictator  the  misfortunes  which  his  family  had 
suffered,  and  petitioned  for  the  restoration  of  his  father^s 
prindpdity ;  but  Antipater  defended  his  own  cause  and  that 
of  Hyrcanus  with  such  forcible  eloquence,  that  Antigonus 
was  repulsed  as  a  factious  and  turbulent  person. 

Judea  being  divided  into  districts,  Antipater  bestowed  the 
government  of  Jerusalem  on  his  eldest  son,  Phasael,  and  made 
Herod,  his  second  son,  afterwards  known  as  Herod  the  Great, 
governor  of  Galilee.  The  latter,  however,  having  extirpated 
some  banditti,  the  people  considered  this  act  as  highly  cul- 
pable, and  indicative  of  future  tyranny.  Herod  was  there- 
fat»  summoned  before  Hyrcanus  and  the  Sanhedrim ;  and  on 
his  appealing  clothed  in  purple  and  attended  by  a  numerous 
retinue,  he  was  arraigned  by  Sameas  for  his  former  crime  as 
well  as  for  his  present  audacity,  in  attempting  to  intimidate 
his  judges,  instead  of  exculpating  himself  from  the  charges 
preferr^  against  hiuL 

About  this  time,  a  party  was  fonned  against  Antipater  and 
his  family,  at  the  head  of  which  was  one  Malichus,     mm 
who  had  gained  the  confidence  of  Hyrcanus,  the  high-    r^ 
piiest,  aiui  who  caused  Antipater   to  be  poisoned. 
Malichus,  however,  was  soon  after  assassinated  by  the  order 
of  Herod,  who  subsequently  married  Mariamne,  the    ^^ 
gnnddaughter  of  Hyrcanus,  and  daughter  of  his  only     ~f 
diild  Alexandra  and  her  cousin  Alexander,  the  eLdest 
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son  of  Atistobalus  IL  After  this  Herod  openly  assomed 
the  headship  of  the  Asmonean  family,  though  his  wife's  bro- 
ther Aristobulus  and  her  uncle  Antigonus  were  still  alive^ 
On  the  arrival  of  Marc  Antony  in  Bithynia,  the  Jews  sent 
several  embassies  to  prefer  complaints  against  Phasael  and 
Herod,  as  having  engrossed  the  whole  administcation  of 
Judea,  and  left  Hyrcanus  only  the  empty  name  of  a  prince ; 
but  Antfmy,  who  soon  became  a  warm  supporter  of  the  in- 
terests of  Herod,  refused  to  listen  to  these  complaints,  and 
created  the  two  brothers  tetrarchs  of  Judea. 

Antigonus,  the  son  of  Aristobulus  11.,  unable  to  obtain  re- 
^4|l    dzess  £rom  the  Bomans,  persuaded  a  great  number  of 
rV    discontented  Jews  to  enlist  under  his  banner,  and  en- 
'    gaged  Pacorus,  king  of  Parthia,  to  assist  him  in  con- 
quering Judea,  and  in  deposing  Hyrcanus.    After  some  severe 
engagements,  Phasael  and  Hyrcanus,  relying  on  the  pretended 
friendship  of  the  general  of  the  Parthians,  were  thrown  into 
close  confinement.     The  ears  of  the  high  priest  were  cut  off ; 
and  Phasael,  in  the  extremity  of  despair,  committed  suicide. 
Herod  contrived  to  make  his  escape ;  and  having  placed 
his  family  and  treasures  in  the  fortress  of  Massada,  he  sought 
the  assistance  of  Malchus,  king  of  Arabia.     But  Malchus 
ordering  him  to  quit  his  territories,  Herod  was  compelled  to 
apply  to  the  Bomans,  who  appointed  him  to  fill  the  Jewish 
throne,  and  declared  Antigonus  an  enemy  to  Bome.      He 
then  returned  into  Judea  with  powerful  assistance,  released 
QA    his  family,  who  were  reduced  in  ^iassada  to  the  ut- 
^    most  extremity,  and  in  his  turn  besieged  Antigonus 
'    in  Jerusalem.     The  success  of  the  siege  was  retarded 
by  various  obstacles,  and  he  found  himself  obliged  to  put  his 
forces  into  winter  quarters. 

Early  in  the  spring,  Herod  resumed  the  siege  of  Jerusalem, 

Q^    which,  after  defying  the  united  efforts  of  Herod  and 

^'     the  Boman  general  Socius  for  six  months,  was  taken 

by  assault.     Antigonus  was  sent  in  chains  to  Marc 

Antony  at  Antioch,  and  condemned  to  death  at  the  earnest 

solicitations  of  Herod. 

In  order  to  replenish  his  treasury,  which  his  auxiliaries 
had  exhausted,  Herod  caused  all  the  gold,  silver,  and  other 
valuables  found  in  the  metropohs,  to  be  seized  and  deposited 
in  his  own  palace.  Being  greatly  disturbed  by  domestic  con- 
tentions, he  was  compelled,  though  much  against  his  inclina- 
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tioii,  to  invest  Aiifitobnlns,  the  brother  of  Mariamne,  with 
the  pontifical  dignity.  At  the  ensuing  feast  of  tabemacleg, 
the  new  high  priest,  who  was  only  seventeen  years  of  age, 
ofliciated  in  his  sacred  capacity  with  such  extraordinary  grace- 
Idlness  and  majesty,  that  the  people,  reflecting  on  the  merit 
of  his  ancestors,  could  not  forbear  expressing  their  admiration. 
This  circumstance  excited  the  jealousy  of  Herod,  who  hired 
some  base  wretches  to  put  a  period  to  the  life  of  Aristobulus, 
hy  holding  him  under  water  in  a  bath,  to  which  he  was  in- 
Tited  after  the  solemnity. 

On  the  defeat  of  his  patron  Marc  Antony  at  Actium,  Herod 
resolved  to  make  his  peace  with  the  conqueror.     Be-    ^^ 
fore  setting  out,  however,  on  this  business,  he  caused    f^ 
Hyrcanus,  the  venerable  pontiff,  who  had  returned 
from  his  captivity  in  Babylon,  to  be  beheaded.    He  then  sent 
his  qneen  and  her  mother  Alexandra  into   the  fortress  of 
Massada,  under  the  care  of  his  treasurer,  with  orders  to  put 
these  princesses  to  death  on  the  first  intelligence  of  his  ill 
success.    Having  taken  these  precautions,  he  sailed  to  Ehodes, 
and  obtained  an  audience  of  Octavian,  whom  he  addressed  in 
a  speech  so  well  composed  and  appropriate,  that  Octavian 
pennitted  him  to  wear  the  diadem  in  his  presence,  and  con- 
ferred on  him  several  other  marks  of  peculiar  esteem. 

Elated  with  his  success,  Herod  made  some  noble  presents 
to  Octavian  and  his  favourites,  and  returned  to  his  metropolis 
highly  pleased.     His  happiness,  however,  was  considerably 
dtmiped,  by  the  reception  which  he  met  with  from  his  beloved 
consort  and  her  exasperated  mother,  who  had  discovered  the 
fatal  orders  that  he  had  left  with  the  governors  of  Massada. 
Mariamne's  affection  became  totally  alienated  £rom  her    aa 
husband;    and  through  the  suggestions  of  Salome,     ~^ 
Herod's  sister,  she  was  tried,  condemned,  and  put  to 
death  for  a  crime  to  which  her  heart  was  an  entire  stranger; 
This  cruel  act,  however,  oppressed  Herod  with  such  inde- 
scribable remorse,  that  his  life  became  a  burthen,  and  in  the 
midst  of  his  highest  festivity  he  would  call  on  the  name  of 
Mariamne.     Alexandra  was  also  put  to  death  soon  after  her 
injured  daughter.     Twelve  years  after  perpetrating    ^. 
these  acts  of  tyranny,  Herod  commenced  the  rebuild-    ^* 
ing  of  the  temple,  of  which  mention  is  made  so  fre- 
quently in  the  New  Testament. 

Mariamne  had  left  Herod  two  sons,  Alexander  and  Aristo- 
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bnluB,  whom  the  &ther  caused  to  be  brotight  up  at  Bomei 
and  yrho,  after  finishing  their  education,  were  mairied,  the 
former  to  Glaphyra,  the  daughter  of  Archelaus,  king  of  Cap- 
padocia ;  and  the  latter  to  Berenice,  the  daughter  of  Salome. 
The  love  and  admiration,  however,  which  the  people  expressed 
for  these  accomplished  youths,  was  most  objectionable  to 
Salome ;  and  in  consequence  of  her  repeated  accusations  and 
malicious  hints,  Herod  was  led  to  heap  great  &vour8  on  Anti- 
pater,  another  of  his  sons  by  his  wife  Doris,  who  had  been 
hitherto  educated  privately.  This  conduct  of  the  king  roused 
the  resentment  of  the  other  brothers ;  and  having  uttered  some 
indiscreet  speeches  against  their  father,  they  were  accused  of 
^  high  treason  and  conspiracy  against  their  feither's  life,. 
^     and  after  undeigoing  a  trial,  in  which  Herod  was  th» 

*  accuser,  were  at  last  put  to  death. 

Soon  after  this  tragical  events  Herod  commanded  the 
Jewish  nation  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  himself  and 
Octavian,  who  had  now  become  emperor  of  Eome,  and  was 
styled  Augustus;  but  this  being  contrary  to  the  law  of 
Moses,  great  numbers  opposed  the  edict,  and  among  the  rest 
the  wife  of  Pheroras,  the  brother  of  Herod.  Pheroras  re- 
tired to  his  tetrarchy  in  disgust ;  and  Antipater,  the  son  of 
the  king,  procuring  an  appointment  at  Bome,  they  entered 
into  a  conspiracy  for  the  destruction  of  Herod.  On  the  death 
•     of  Pheroras,  the  treason  was  completely  unravelled^ 

J'  and  Herod  had  the  mortification  to  find  a  real  and  im- 
'  placable  enemy  in  that  son  for  whom  he  had  put  to 
death  two  virtuous  youths. 

In  the  reign  of  Herod,  just  four  years  before  the  period  at 
^     which  the  Christian  era  has  been  assumed  to  com- 

^     mence,  was  bom  Jesus  Christ,  or  the  Messiah,  who 

*  was  appointed  to  be  the  Saviour  of  mankind  by  dying 
for  their  sins.  The  appearance  of  a  miraculous  star  induced 
the  Eastem  Magi  to  hasten  to  the  Jewish  metropolis  in  quest. 
of  the  new-bom  king ;  and  the  Grand  Sanhedrim  directed 
them  to  Bethlehem,  on  the  authority  of  the  ancient  prophets^ 
When  Herod  was  informed  of  thei^r  errand,  he  began  to  con- 
sider the  new-bom  Messiah  as  a  dangerous  rival,  and  formed 
a  diabolical  design  for  his  destruction,  which  was,  however,, 
frustrated  by  the  interposition  of  Divine  Providence. 

Antipater  having  been  found  guilty  of  conspiring  against 
his  &ther,  was  put  to  death.    Herod  was  attacked  by  a  loath* 
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Boine  and  painful  diseaae,  and  finding  his  end  approaching, 
be  ordered  the  chief  men  of  the  nation  to  be  asaembled  at 
Jeiicho,  and  shut  up  in  the  hippodcome,  and  obliged  Salome 
to  promise  that  she  woidd  cause  them  all  to  be  massacred  as 
soon  as  the  breath  quitted  his  body.  Tlus  was  intended  by 
the  tyiant  as  an  expedient  to  prevent  their  rejoicing  at  his 
decease.  As  soon,  however,  as  Herod  was  dead,  the  prisoners 
in  ihe  dicns  were  allowed  to  depart  to  their  respective  habi- 
tations. 

He  appointed  his  son  Archelaus,  by  Malthace,  a  woman  of 
Samaria,  his  successor,  but  required  that  the  appointment 
ahoold  be  eonfinned  by  Caesar.  In  consequence  of  this, 
Axchelaiis  was  obliged  to  visit  Hope.  He  presented  to  Caesar 
a  memorial,  in  which  he  exhibited  his  title  to  the  r^gal 
dignity,  and  the  particulars  of  Herod's  last  wilL  Herod 
AntipaSy  his  brother,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  govern- 
ment by  Herod's  first  will,  and  to  whom  the  tetrarchy  of 
GflHlee  and  Feraea  had  been  assigned  by  his  father^  was  per- 
suaded by  the  subtle  Salome  to  oppose  Archelaus.  A  depu- 
tation was  also  sent  from  Judea  to  express  an  abhorrence  of 
the  Hezodian  fEimily,  and  to  request  an  abolition  of  the  mo- 
narchical government.  Augustus^  however,  bestowed  one 
half  of  ^  kingdom  upon  Archelaus,  under  the  title  of 
ethnarch,  or  governor  of  a  nation,  and  promised  to  invest  him 
with  the  insignia  of  royalty  as  soon  as  he  rendered  himself 
worthy  of  such  distinction.  The  remainder  was  divided  be- 
tween Herod's  son  Philip,  whose  mother  was  Cleopatra^  of 
£gyp^  and  Herod  Antipas,  in  accordance  with  Herod's 
wilL 

Archelaus  had  no  sooner  returned  into  Judea,  than  he 
began  to   exhibit  tokens  of  his  arbitrary  and  vindictive 
temper,  and  abandoned  himself  to  tyranny  and  luxury.     On 
the  representation  of  the  public  suiferings,  Augustus,      ^ 
having  heard  both  the  accusers  and  the  accused,      ' 
banished  the  ungrateful  ethnarch  to  the  city  of  Yienne 
in  Dauphiny,  and  caused  Judea  to  be  taxed  as  a  province  of 
the  Boxnan  empire. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  SUUMABT. 

Temple    at    Jenualem  t  Murderof  AristobnliuII. 

phmdend  by  Craaaua  &a  64  |     by  ftiands  of  Pompey  b.c.  49 
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1^.  JUDEA  AS  A  ROMAN   FROVINCB. 
7  A.D.  TO  135  A.D. 

Pontins  Pilate,  soon  after  be  was  appointed  procnrator  of 

0^    Judea,  introdnced  into  Jerasalem  the  Boman  standards, 
which  the  Jews  considered  as  the  vilest  abominations. 

^^'  The  people,  therefore,  prostrated  themselves  five  days 
and  five  nights  at  the  gate  of  his  palace,  and  besought  him  to 
remove  those  objects  of  scandal  Pilate  commanded  the 
soldiers  to  kill  such  as  refused  to  depart;  but  the  Jews  meekly- 
offered  their  necks  to  the  assassins.  This  passive  constancy 
induced  Pilate  to  remove  the  Eoman  eagles  which  were 
objects  of  such  abhorrence  to  the  Jews. 

At  this  time,  Jesus  Christ  received  the  rite  of  baptism  from 
his  pious  harbinger,  John  the  Baptist,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  visibly  descended  on  him  in  the  form  of  a  dove, 
whilst  a  voice  from  Heaven  was  heard,  saying,  "  This 
is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased."     He  then 
commenced  his  public  ministry,  and  gave  evident  proofs  of 
his  divinity  by  changing  water  into  wine  at  a  marriage  festival 
in  Cana  of  Galilee.     Having  called  some  obscure  and  illite- 
rate men  to  be  his  disciples,  he  travelled  about  the  country- 
preaching  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation,  healing  all  manner  of 
diseases,  illustrating  the  laws  of  his  Heavenly  Father,  raising 
up  the  dead,  casting  out  devils,  giving  speech  to  the  dumb, 
eight  to  the  blind,  hearing  to  the  deaf,  and  activity  to  the 
lame ;  till  at  length  he  submitted  to  the  ignominious  death  o£ 
the  cross,  and  meekly  endured  the  heavy  chastisement  of 
divine  justice,  for  the  ransom  of  a  rebeUious  but  beloved, 
world. 


30 

A.D. 
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On  the  third  day  afler  his  crucifixion,  his  disciples,  whose 
faith  had  proyed  unequal  to  the  severe  trial  of  behold-    ^^ 
ing  their  king  expire  v.pon  the  cross,  were  transported    ^ 
with  joy  at  the  happy  news  of  his  resurrection.     He      *  ' 
afterwards  showed  hunself  openly  to  them,  and  ordered  them 
to  go  and  preach  his  doctrine  throughout  the  whole  earth. 
In  an  enlightened  age,  twelve  rude  and  ignorant  men  taught 
and  established  a  roligion,  which  is  founded  on  mysteries, 
which  is  hostile  to  pleasure,  and  which  is  an  enemy  to  pomp 
and  to  everything  Ihat  flatters  the  pride  of  man.     Notwith- 
standing the  opposition  of  the  learned,  and  the  prejudice  of 
aormeigns,  it  overspread  the  whole  earth,  and  its  success  is 
alone  sufficient  to  establish  the  truth  of  its  divine  origin. 

Herod  Antipas,  who  had  Galilee  and  Persea,  and  was  the 
prince  who  married  his  brother  Philip's  divorced  wife,  added 
to  his  in&my  by  beheading  John  the  Baptist,  and  was    ^^ 
banished  by  Cidigula  to  Lyon,  after  a  reign  of  forty-   ^ 
three  years.     His  brother  PhiHp  had  died  previously, 
and  soon  after  the  decease  of  Tiberius,  Agrippa,  grandson  of 
Herod  the  Great,  who  had  been  thrown  into  prison  and  loaded 
with  chains  by  order  of  the  emperor,  was  invested  with    qa 
the  tetrarchy  of  his  deceased  unde  Philip,  with  the  title    ^^ 
of  king.  The  dominions  of  Herod  Antipas  were  also  given 
to  him  when  that  treacherous  and  wily  king  was  sent  into 
banishment ;  and  shortly  after  he  was  put  into  possession  of 
all  tiie  territories  which  had  owned  the  sway  of  Herod  theGieat. 
Claudius  indulged  him  with  some  important  privileges,  en- 
tefed  into  a  solemn  alliance  with  him,  and  issued  several 
edicts  highly  beneficial  to  the  Jewish  nation.    Agrippa  being 
at  C8esarea,*^dre8sed  an  elegant  speech  to  the  deputies  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  who  exclaimed  that  it  was  the  voice  of  a 
god,  and  not  of  a  man  j  and  on  his  encouraging  this  impious 
adulation,  he  was  smitten  with  a  dreadful  disease,  of  which 
he  soon  after  died. 

On  the  death  of  Agrippa,  Judea  was  again  converted  into 
a  province  of  the  empire,  and  Cuspius  Fadus  was      ^ 
nominated   to  the  government.     His  son,  Herod 
Agrippa  II.,  to  whom  the  principality  of  Chalcis,  in 
Syria,  had  been  given  on  the  death  of  his  uncle  Herod,  the 
son  of  Aristobulus,  obtained  the  superintendency  of  the  tem- 
ple and  sacred  treasury,  together  with  the  authority  of  ap- 
pointing the  high-priest.    At  length,  Judea  was  committed 
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to   the   care   of  a  governor  called  Claudins  Felix,   andez 

.A      whom  the  Jewish  affairs  became  extremely  bad, 

^        and  who  exerted  his  craelty  on  all  persons  indiscri- 

^^'     minately,  whom  his  avarice  or  lus  resentment  had 

marked  out  for  destniction. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Porcius  Festus,  who  peiceived  that 

AA      even  the  priests  had  commenced  a  civil  war  among 

r^      themselves,  and  who  was,  therefore,  necessitated  to 

begin  his  government  with  the  utmost  severity,  that 

he  might  suppress  the  disorders  which  now  filled  the  city, 

the  countiy,  and  sometimes  the  temple,  with  blood. 

On  the  death  of  Festus,  Albinus  was  appointed  governor ; 
g^      but  he  was  recalled  by  Nero,  and  Gessius  Florus 
^      nominated  his  successor.     This  abandoned  wretch, 
whose  chief  delight  consisted  in  lapine,  murder,  and 
oppression,  used  his  utmost  exertions  to  provoke  the  nation 
to  open  rebellion.     The  people  detested  Florus  and  the  Ro- 
mans so  much  that,  wherever  the  Jews  were  superior  in  num- 
Ag      hers,  none  of  them  were  spared.     The  flames  of  in- 
^      testine  war  began  to  rage  with  irresistible  fury. 
^  '     Twenty  thousand  Jews  were  massacred  in  Csesarea, 
two  thousand  at  Ptolemais,  fifty  thousand  at  Alexandria, 
and  three  or  four  thousand  in  one  day  at  Jerusalem,  whilst 
the  Jews  on  their  part  spared  neither  Syrians  nor  Bomans, 
but  retaliated  their  cruelties  upon  them. 

Ihe  Jews  having  vanquished  Cestius  Gallus,  the  Syrian 
governor,  appointed  Flavins  Josephus,  a  Jewish  priest  of  con- 
g-      dderable  rank,  over  the  two  Galilees ;  left  the  care 
^^      of  the  metropolis  to  Ananus  the  high-priest ;  and 
entrusted  the  government  of  Idumea  to  Eleazar,  the 
chief  of  the  Zealots.     Nero  being  informed  of  these  preparar 
tions,  commanded  Vespasian  to  march  into  Judea.    Accord- 
ingly, that  general  advanced  into  the  kingdom,  took  possession 
of  the  strong  places,  and  drove  into  the  centre  of  the  country 
those  whom  religious  zeal,  or  the  fear  of  being  punished  for 
their  barbarities,  prevented  from  surrendering  themselves  to 
the  Eomans. 

While  those  members  of  the  Jewish  nation  who  deady 

gg      foresaw  the  consequences  of  the  impending  destrao- 

^      tion,  endeavoured  to  elude  the  danger  by  a  timely 

submission  to  the  Bomans,  the  opposite  and  more 

numerous  party  rejected  all  pacific  measures,  and  breathed 
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ont  notliiiig  bat  alaaghter,  mpine,  and  devastation.  These 
aljandoned  wretches,  under  the  pretence  of  religion,  began  to 
exercise  ^dr  wanton  craelty  in  plundering  and  assassinating 
sU  who  presumed  to  oppose  them  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Jerasalem.  They  ent^ed  the  capital  with  Eleaiar  at  their 
head,  but  were  repulsed  by  Ananus  the  high-priest  At 
length,  however,  they  called  in  the  assistance  of  the  Idumeans, 
who  found  means  to  introduce  themselves  into  the  temple. 
Twelve  thousand  individuals  of  noble  extraction  w^^  mur- 
dered by  the  most  cruel  methods ;  and  Jerusalem  was  filled 
irith  anguish  and  distress. 

In  the  meantime,  Vespasian  remained  at  Csesarea,  an  idle 
spectatoT  of  the  melancholy  state  of  the  revolted  province, 
and  well  aware  that  the  power  of  the  Jews  declined  daily, 
in  consequence  of  their  intestine  broils  and  massacres.  The 
event  justified  his  unusual  indolence,  and  fully  accomplished 
the  awful  predictions  which  had  been  frequently  pronoimced 
against  the  Jewish  nation.  The  Zealots,  having  triumphed 
over  the  lives  and  property  of  their  opponents,  turned  their 
muiderous  weapons  against  each  other.  The  dissensions  con- 
tinued to  increase,  and  involved  the  threatened  city  in  new 
and  accumulated  calamities. 

Such  was  the  deplorable  condition  of  Jerusalem  when 
Tespasian,  who  had  been  invested  with  the  imperial  ~ 
purple,  left  his  son  Titus  to  terminate  the  war.  yi 
Titas  having  received  some  powerful  reinforcements, 
marched  against  the  metropolis  with  intent  to  besiege  it.  He 
began,  however,  by  offering  proposals  of  peace,  which  the 
Zealots,  though  they  agreed  not  among  themselves,  refused  to 
accept.  John  and  Simon,  the  chiefs  of  the  two  factions  in 
the  city,  carried  on  war  against  each  other  with  fury  and 
obstinacy,  but  united  in  repelling  the  Bomans.  Titus,  there- 
fore, commenced  the  siege  with  great  fury.  A  fiunine,  which 
for  some  time  afflicted  the  city,  was  followed  by  a  pestUence. 
l^^othing  was  to  be  seen  in  Jerusalem  but  putrescent  bodies, 
emaciated  invalids,  and  objects  of  the  deepest  distress.  Even 
those  who  escaped  to  the  Roman  camp,  were  murdered  by 
the  soldiers,  on  a  supposition  that  they  had  swallowed  great 
quantities  of  gold.  The  inhumanity  of  the  faction  within 
rendered  the  agonies  and  dying  groans  of  their  brethren  the 
subject  of  their  diabolical  mirth,  and  exercised  on  the  lifeless 
bo^es  every  species  of  wanton  barbarity.     An    unhappy 
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sold  into  alavery.     When  the  revolt  was  suppressed,  Hadrian 

established  a  Homan  colony  at  Jerusalem,  which  was  rebuilt 

)  under  the  name  of  ^Elia  Capitolina,  and  a  temple  to  Jupiter 

'  was  built  on  the  site  of  the  temple  on  Mount  MoriaL     Tho 

Jews  were  then  banished  by  an  imperial  edict  from  their 
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nean  Sea,  it  is  better  before  enteiing  on  their  history 
to  state  &8t  what  they  were,  and  secondly,  to  attempt  to 
^  J  their  position  and  extent  as  far  as  they  can  be  deter- 
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The  four  ancient  Asiatic  empires  were :  1.  the  Chaldean  or 
Old  Bahylonian  empire;  2.  the  Assyrian  empire;  3.  the 
Babylonian  empire ;  and  4.  the  Medo-Persian  empire.  The 
third  is  considered  to  be  a  revival  or  re-establishment  of  the 
first,  but  it  IB  better  to  look  on  them  as  distinct  and  separate 
empires  for  the  sake  of  clearness  on  the  one  hand  and  pre- 
serving the  relative  succession  of  the  great  powers  that  ruled 
the  world  in  turn  on  the  other. 

In  the  mountains  in  the  south  and  west  of  Armenia  rise 
the  head  streams  of  two  great  rivers,  the  Tigris  and  the 
Euphrates.  The  former  flows  almost  in  a  direct  course  in  a 
south-easterly  direction  &om  its  source  to  its  mouth  in  the 
Persian  Gulf ;  the  latter  takes  a  semi-circular  sweep  to  the 
westward,  and  skirting  Syria  and  the  noitli-eastem  comer  of 
Arabia,  approaches  within  about  twenty-five  miles  of  the 
Tigris;  near  the  33rd  parallel  of  north  latitude,  then  flows 
first  due  south,  and  then  due  west,  and  enters  the  Tigris  near 
the  modem  Komah,  the  main  stream  between  the  confluence 
of  the  rivers  and  the  point  of  afflux  of  their  mingled  waters 
into  the  Persian  Gulf,  being  called  in  the  present  day  the 
Shat-el-Arab.  Taking  the  direction  of  the  34th  parallel  of 
north  latitude  as  a  rough  mark  of  division,  the  country 
watered  by  the  lower  course  of  these  rivers  lying  between 
Arabia  and  Persia  to  the  south  of  this  line,  was  Chaldea  or 
Babylonia,  while  the  northern  part  having  Armenia  on  the 
norUi,  Syria  on  the  east,  and  Media  on  the  west,  was  Assyria. 
That  part  of  Assyria  that  lay  between  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Tigris  was  called  Mesopotamia,  or  "  the  country  between  the 
rivers."  Following  the  same  rough  line  of  demarcation  east- 
ward, Media  lay  to  the  east  of  Assyria  north  of  this  line,  and 
Persia  east  of  Chaldea  or  Babylonia  to  the  sattUt  of  it.  To 
the  west  of  the  upper  course  of  the  Euphrates,  between  Asia 
Minor  and  Arabia  Deserta,  lay  Syria,  of  which  the  Holy 
Land  and  Phoenicia,  stretching  along  the  seaboard  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  formed  its  south-western  comer.  The 
country  called  Elam,  the  territory  of  the  Elamites,  formed  a 
part  of  what  was  subsequently  called  Susiana  and  Persia,  and 
lay  to  the  east  of  the  Tigris  and  south  of  the  Zagros  moun- 
tains ;  it  was  watered  by  the  Choaspes. 

It  was  in  the  flat  alluvial  plain  of  Chaldea,  which  was  en- 
riched by  artificial  irrigation  from  the  waters  of  the  great 
rivers  that  traversed  it,  that  the  first  monarchy  known  in  the 
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woild  was  fonnded.     In  all  probability  tbe  country  was  first 
aettled  by  Aashar,  tbe  son  of  Sbem.    Tben  came  Nimiody 
the  son  of  Cusb,  and  grandson  of  Ham,  with  his    qa4  o 
IbUowevB  and  dependents,  and  compelled  tbe  weaker    ^^^^ 
ABBhnr  to  leUnqnish  the  land  to  him  and  migrate      ^^* 
northward,  where  he  founded  Nineyeb,  Behoboth,  and  Galah, 
the  germs  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy  and  future  kingdom  of 
AssjjiBL,  whose  name  differs  but  slightly  from  that  of  its 
founder.     Haying  got  rid  of  the  first  proprietors  of  the  soil, 
Kimrod,  the  hunter,  proceeded  to  establish  a  kingdom,  which, 
he  hoped,  might  ultimately  include  within  its  limits  every 
part  of  the  world  with  which  he  was  acquainted,  and  assert 
its  mastery  oyer  all  men. 

As  a  historian,  Manetho,  was  found  for  Egypt,  so  in  later 
times,  in  the  reign  of  AntiochusIL,  a  priest  of  Bel  at  Babylon,  ' 
Beroeus  by  name,  was  prompted  to  commit  to  paper  all  that 
he  knew  and  could  ascertain  from  tradition  about  the  early 
history  of  its  kings.  From  the  fragments  that  remain  to  us 
A  little  has  been  gleaned  that  is  trustworthy,  and  is  confirmed 
by  the  monuments  and  inscriptions  of  the  country,  but  the 
greater  part,  like  most  of  Manetho's,  is  clearly  fabulous,  and 
indicate  an  attempt  to  lend  importance  to  the  country  by 
pretending  that  it  had  existed  nearly  35,000  years  before  the 
time  at  which  sacred  history  indicates  the  settlement  of  the 
country,  and  giving  long  lists  of  mythical  kings  who  had 
reigned  during  this  period. 

Scarcely  was  Nimrod  seated  on  the  throne,  or  rather  esta- 
blished in  the  country  that  he  had  taken  by  force,  when  he 
began  to  build  Babel,  Erech,  Accad,  and  CEdneh.  This  was 
followed  probably  by  the  foundation  of  other  cities,  among 
which  was  Ur,  Abraham's  native  place,  and  at  last,  in  the 
pride  of  his  heart,  he  began  to  build,  at  !Babel,  the  stroi^hold 
which  was  to  form  the  centre  of  his  universal  monc^chy, 
whose  progress  was  stopped  long  ere  it  neared  completion  by 
the  coiffosion  of  the  builders'  speech  as  told  in  Holy  Writ. 

Little  remains  to  be  said  of  the  history  of  ancient  Chaldea, 
or  the  old  Babylonian  empire,  beyond  this.  The  successors 
of  Nimrod,  whose  name  and  farofi  still  lives  m  the  traditions 
of  the  Arabs,  have  left  few  traces  of  their  existence  and  their 
acts.  From  2095  b.c.  to  2070  b.o.  a  king,  named  Urukh  or 
Urkham,  is  supposed  to  have  reigned  in  Chaldea,  from  the 
-discovery  of  his  name  on  some  of  the  sun-dried  bricks  of  the 
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most  ancient  buildings.  This  monarch  appeals  to  have  built 
temples  to  most  of  the  Chaldean  deities,  and  to  have  executed 
many  great  public  woiks.  He  is  thought  to  be  identical  with 
Orchamus,  who  is  represented  by  the  Latin  poet,  Ovid,  as 
the  seventh  in  succession  &om  the  mythic  Belus  or  Bel,  who 
ruled  in  Ghaldea,  it  is  asserted  by  Berosus,  before  the  Flood, 
and  who  was  afterwards  worshipped  at  Babylon  and  through- 
out the  country. 

The  dynasty  of  Nimrod,  who  had  presumptuously  aimed  at 
the  universal  sovereignty  of  the  earth,  was  not  destined  to 

1 Q7A  ^^  ^^^  ^ong,  for  it  was  overturned  about  two  cen- 
^  turies  and  a  half  after  its  establishment  by  a  king 
'  *  of  Elam,  called  Chedorlaomer  in  the  Bible,  who^ 
crossed  the  Tigris,  and  drove  out  the  reigning  king.  At  this 
time  there  were  descendants  of  Shem  still  living  peaceably  in 
the  country  with  those  who  had  sprung  from  the  foUoweis  of 
the  conqueror  Nimrod.  Many  of  these  migrated  westward 
on  the  establishment  of  the  new  regime,  and  among  these 
were  Abraham  and  his  family,  who  went  from  Ur  to  Charran,. 
and  a  numerous  party  who  did  not  halt  till  they  reached  the 
seaboard  of  the  Mediterranean  in  Phcenicia,  where  they 
founded  and  built  Sidon.  Chedorlaomer,  with  his  allies,, 
subsequently  attempted  to  extend  his  conquests  westward, 
but  was  checked  in  his  career  by  Abraham,  who  at  that  time 
had  also  settled  in  Canaan. 

But  although  the  King  of  Elam  was  foiled  in  carrying  the 
boundaries  of  his  empire  as  far  westward  as  he  wished^  the 
valley  of  the  Tigris  fell  under  the  power  of  himself  or  his 
immediate  successors,  and  Assyria,  the  land  of  Asshur,  became 
a  dependency  of  Chaldea,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
whole  of  Mesopotamia  shared  its  fate.  About  1850  b.o.,  it 
appears  from  an  inscription  discovered  not  many  yeais  ago, 
that  a  temple  was  built  at  Kileh-Shergah  by  Shamas-Vul, 
who  was  then  acting  as  viceroy  of  Assyria  for  his  father  Ismi- 
Dagon.    Then  for  more  than  three  hundred  years  there  are 

1620    ^^  records,  but  about  this  time  it  is  said  that  Chaldea 

was  conquered  by  the  nomad  tribes  of  Arabia^  who 

poured  over  the  country  like  a  torrent,  obliterating, 

almost  every  trace  of  the  old  dynasties  of  Kimrod  and  Che- 

1270  ^^^^o^^'y  ^^^  leaving  no  marks  of  their  occupancy 
of  the  country  which  was  said  by  Berosus  to  have  re- 
mained under  Arab  kings  for  two  bandied  and  forty- 
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five  jeais.     This  biings  us  to  the  peiiod  which  witnessed  the 
rise  of  the  great  Assyrian  monarchy. 


OHBONOLOGICAL  SUMUART. 
Fh>bable  aettlement  of  |  Ismi-Dagon  takes  pos- 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

TEB  AB8TSIAV  EKPISS. 

1273  B.C.  to  625  b.o. 


1.   ACOOUinB  OF  OLD   GREEK  WRITERS. — FIRST  ASSYRIAN 
DTKASTY. — SECOND  ASSYRIAN   DYNASTY. 

The  country  called  Assyria  derived  its  name,  as  it  has  been 
aaid,  from  Asshnr,  who  appears  to  have  migrated  thither  when 
Kimiod  forcibly  took  possession  of  Chaldea.  Assyria  Pro- 
per was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Armenia ;  on  the  west  by 
the  Tigris,  which  divided  it  from  Mesopotamia ;  on  the  south 
by  Chaldea  and  Susiana ;  and  on  the  east  by  Media.  Its 
pdndpal  province  was  Adiabene,  by  which  the  whole  country 
was  sometimes  designated,  and  in  which  stood  the  famous 
city  of  Nineveh,  the  capital  of  the  Assyrian  empire.  Subse- 
quently Mesopotamia  and  the  plains  of  Babylonia  and  Chaldea 
were  included  within  the  limits  of  Assyria,  when  the  power 
of  its  monarchs  was  at  its  height. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  Assyrian  history  as  told  by 
the  old  Greek  writers.     One   of  these,  Ctesias,  represents 
Ninus  as  the  founder  of  this  great  empire,  and  as  a    ni  oo 
prince  of  the  most  extraordmary  endowments  and    ^^ 
prowess.     He  conquered  almost  all  Asia  between 
the  Tanais  and  the  Nile,  and  built  the  city  of  Nineveh,  the 
dieumference  of  which  was  sixty  miles. 

7—2 
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His  widow,  Semiramis,  detennined  to  eclipse  the  gloiy  of 
Iier  husband,  and  founded  the  city  of  Babylon,  in  building 
which  she  employed  two  millions  of  laboureis.  She  con- 
quered Medja,  and  invaded  India  with  an  immense  army. 
She  was,  however,  defeated  by  Stabrobates,  a  king  of  that 
country,  who  encountered  her  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 
body  of  forces. 

Semiramis  was  succeeded  by  her  son  l^inyas,  who  was  a 
pusillanimous  and  voluptuous  prince,  and  shut  himself  up  in 
his  palace,  that  his  subjects  might  regard  him  as  a  god. 

Sardanapalus  was  the  last  and  most  vicious  of  the  Assyrian 
monarchs,  and  descended  to  such  a  state  of  weakness  and  folly 
as  to  assume  the  dress  and  manners  of  a  woman.  In  his  time 
the  Modes,  Babylonians,  and  Persians,  assisted  by  the  Arsr 
bians,  revolted  and  shook  off  the  yoke ;  and  Sardanapalus, 
being  besieged  in  Nineveh,  set  fire  to  his  palace,  and  destroyed 

Q^a      himself  and  all  his  wives ;  and  with  him  ended  the 

^^     Assyrian  empire,  after  it  had  subsisted  one  thousand 

four  hundred  years.    Such  is  the  account  of  Ctesias ; 

but  we  subjoin  the  more  reliable  account  gathered  from  the 

Bible  and  the  recently  discovered  monumental  records  of  the 

country. 

The  ancient  capital  of  Assyria  was  Asshur,  now  the  modem 
village  of  Kileh-Shergat,  about  sixty  miles  south  of  Nineveh. 
It  was  at  this  place  that  Shamas-Vul  ruled  as  viceroy  of  the 

1821  ^^^^^^7  ^^  behalf  of  his  father,  Ismi-Dagon,  a  king 
zt  of  ancient  Babylonia,  or  Chaldea.  Between  500 
and  600  years  siter — that  is  to  say,  when  the  old 
Babylonian  empire  had  be^i  subverted  by  the  Arabs^  As- 
syria seems  to  have  completely  regained  its  independence,  and 
to  have  gradually  risen  into  power  under  ten  monarchs.  Of 
the  first  seven  of  these,  who  reigned  from  1273  b.c.  to  1140 
B.O.,  the  records  furnish  little  besides  the  mere  names,  and 
the  work  done  by  them  appears  to  have  been  restricted  to 
building  up  the  internal  resources  of  the  country,  and  ren- 
dering the  condition  of  the  country  such  as  would  enable 
their  successors  to  take  advantage  of  its  wealth  and  prosperity 
to  extend  the  limits  of  their  territories. 

Accordingly,  the  work  of  conquest  was  begun  by  Asshur^ 

1140    "^"^P*°>  *^®  eighth  in  order  (1140  rc),  and  con- 

^^    tinned  by  the  ninth  king,  his  son,  Tiglath-Pileser  L, 

who  subdued  Media,  Armenia,  and  all  the  country 
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to  the  north  and  west  as  far  as  Cappadociay  Mesopotamia, 
and  a  great  part  of  the  country  of  Syria  on  the  west  hank  of 
the  Eaphrates.  He  fEuled,  however,  in  an  attempt  to  extend 
his  rule  over  Bahylonia,  which  was  recovering  from  the  effects 
of  the  Arab  invasion  of  1273  &o.,  an4  whose  king,  Mero- 
dach-iddin-akhi,  was  strong  enough  to  give  blow  for  blow, 
and  even  wage  war  on  Tiglath-Pileser  L  in  his  own  territory. 
Babylonia  was  bronght  into  subjection  to  Assyria  by  Sarda- 
napalns,  the  sixth  of  the  nine  kings  that  succeeded  Tiglath- 
Pileser  L,  and  reigned  from  1100  b.o.  to  about  750  b.c. 
This  event  occurred  about  860  ac. ;  but  the  Babylonians 
were  by  no  means  disposed  to  submit  meekly  to  the  oon< 
queror,  and  more  than  once  renewed  the  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence. 

Saidanapalus,  or,  to  use  his  Assyrian  name,  Asshumiani- 
pal,  was  very  different  in  character  to  the  Sardanapalus  of  the 
Greek  historians,  although  he  lived  at  the  same  epoch ;  and 
these  writers  seem  to  have  confused  him  with  the  last  of  the 
kii^  of  Assyria,  by  whom  Nineveh  was  destroyed.     Sarda- 
ns[nlus  transferred  the  seat  of  government  from     ^oq 
Aashnr  to  Calah,  the  modem  Ninuod,  and  spread     ^^ 
his  eonqnests  east,  north,  and  west  in  every  direc- 
tion, advancing  to  the  sea-board  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
compelling  the  cities  of  Phcenicia  to  pay  him  tribute.     This 
king,  however,  devoted  himself  to  the  arts  of  peace  as  well 
as  war,  and  built  many  palaces  and  temples  at  Calah  and 
Nineveh,  which  were  profusely  ornamented  by  pictorial  re- 
cords of  his  achievements. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Shalmaneser  IL,  who  as- 
ooided  the  throne  about  859  B.O.,  and  reigned  till  about  824 
blo.  This  king  invaded  Babylonia,  in  consequence  of  an 
attempt  made  by  its  inhabitants  to  assert  their  independence, 
about  850  no.,  and  was  constantly  engaged  in  wars  with  the 
kings  of  Syria,  defeating  Benhadad,  and  compelling  his  suc- 
cessor, Hasael,  to  pay  hun  tribute.  Towards  the  end  of  his 
reign,  his  son  Sardanapalus  attempted  to  seize  the  crown,  but 
was  defeated  by  his  brother  Shamas-Iva,  who  succeeded  his 
&ther  Shalmaneser  on  the  throne,  and  reigned  till  about  810 
B.O.  This  king  conducted  an  expedition  against  the  king  of 
Babylon,  whom  he  totally  defeated ;  but  little  else  is  known 
of  his  acts  and  exploits.  He  was  succeeded  in  his  turn  by 
his  son  Iva-lush  III.,  whose  wife,  Sammuramit,  was  a  princess 
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of  Babylon,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  Semiiamis  of 
the  Greeks.  His  reign,  according  to  Bawlinson,'  ended  about 
781  B.C. 

Much  confusion  exists  in  the  names  and  order  of  succession 
of  the  Assyrian  monarchs,  and  in  the  dates  and  duration  of 
their  reigns  ;  but  soon  after  this  time,  the  kings  of  Assyria 
come  into  immediate  contact  with  the  kings  of  Israel  and 
Judah,  of  which  we  shall  speak  presently.  In  Assyria  and 
Babylon,  too,  at  this  period,  there  was  much  internal  commo- 
tion in  all  probability,  and  possibly  a  rebellion  against  the 
old  dynasty,  which  must  have  been  brought  to  a  dose,  for  in 
747  B.C.,  a  date  which  is  known  in  history  as  the  "  era  of 
iN'abonassar,"  we  find  Nabonassar  had  assumed  supreme  power 
in  Babylon,  while  Tiglath-Pileser  11. ,  who  is  supposed  to  be 
a  usurper,  and  in  no  way  connected  with  the  old  kings  of 
Assyria,  had  placed  himself  on  the  throne  of  that  country. 
But  before  proceeding  afresh  from  this  new  starting-pomt,  it 
is  necessary  to  revert  to  Pul,  king  of  Assyria,  who  marched 
against  Pdestine  about  770  B.C.,  in  the  time  of  Menahem, 
king  of  Israel,  and  received  from  that  monarch  1,000  talents 
of  silver  to  spare  the  country  and  enter  into  alliance  with 
him.  By  some  writers  Pul  is  supposed  to  be  identical  with 
Iva-lush,  while  others,  because  no  prince  of  this  name  is  men* 
tioned  in  the  Assyrian  records,  thmk  that  he  was  a  pretender 
to  the  Assyrian  crown,  but  had  estabUshed  himself  so  firmly 
in  the  south  and  west  of  the  country,  as  to  be  able  to  undez^ 
take  a  war  of  conquest  of  Syria  and  the  neighbouring  king- 
doms. 

Tiglath-Pileser  II.,  who  was  reigning  in  747  B.O.,  though 
it  is  uncertain  when  and  how  he  ascended  the  throne,  fought 
against  the  Armenians,  Medes,  and  Mesopotamians  with  suo- 

740     ^^^'  ^^^  invaded  Babylonia.     Being  summoned  to 

'  the  aid  of  Ahaz,  king  of  Judah,  who  purchased  his 

assistance  by  giving  him  all  the  treasure  that  was 
etored  in  the  temple,  he  marched  against  the  confederate  op- 
pressors of  Judah — Pekah,  king  of  Israel,  and  Eezin,  king  of 
Syria — and  carried  many  of  the  Israelites  away  captive  into 
Assyria.  Having  slain  Eezin,  he  removed  the  people  of 
Damascus  also  into  his  own  kingdom,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
then  existing  kingdom  of  Syria. 

The  next  king  of  Assyria  was  Tiglath-Pileser's  son  Shal« 
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maneser,  who  took  Samaria,  after  a  siege  of  three     -a-i 
years,  and  sent  all  the  remaining  Israelites  into     ™" 
captivity.     This  king's  name  does  not  appear  on       '  ' 
tiie  monuments  of  the  country,  and  he  must  either  he  iden- 
tical with  Saigon,  who  is  credited  hy  an  inscription  found  at 
Khoisabad,  near  the  site  of  Nineveh,  with  the  conquest  of 
the  Israelites,  or  Sargon  must  have  heen  a  usurper  who  seized 
Shalmaneset^s  throne  at  this  period.     Saigon,  who  reigned 
nineteen  years,  dating  from  721  B.O.,  defeated  the  Philistines 
in  a  great  battle  of  Baphia  (720  B.O.),  and  soon  after  com- 
pelled the  king  of  Egypt  to  pay  him  tribute.     He  overran 
Phoenicia,  and  earned  his  arms  into  Cyprus  to  the  west;  while 
to  the  east  he  conquered  Media,  and  there  placed  many  of  the 
captive  Israelites. 

The  next  king  of  Assyria  was  Sennacherib,  the  son  of 
Sargon.      This  monarch   made  Nineveh    his    capital,   and 
beautified  it  with  many  magnificent  palaces  and  structures. 
It  is  said  to  be  during  his  reign  that  Jonah  visited  Nineveh. 
He  conquered  Babylonia,  and  placed  an  Assyrian  viceroy  in 
Babylon;  and,  not  content  with  rendering Hezekiah     |^qa 
tributary  to  him,  sent   his    general,  Babshakeh,      ^ 
against  Jerusalem.     That  city,  however,  was  pre- 
served by  the  interposition  of  divine  providence ;  and  Sen- 
nacherib hastened  back  into  his  own  country,  where  he  was 
slain,  about  eighteen  years  after,  by  his  sons,  Adrammelech 
and  Sharezer. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Esar-haddon,  who  united  the 
sceptre  of  Babylon  to  that  of  Nineveh,  and  com-     gg^ 
pleted  the  ruin  of  the  Syrians  and  Jews.     It  was 
this  king  who  sent  colonists  from  the  conquered 
provinces  of  Babylonia  to  inhabit  Samaria,  as  the  kingdom 
of  Israel'  was  subsequently  called,  and  these  colonists  were 
the  ancestors  of  the  Samaritans  of  later  years. 

The  reign  of  Esar-haddon  is  supposed  to  have  lasted  until 
660  B.C.,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Asshur-beni-paL 
This  king  sat  on  the  throne  for  twenty  years,  and  was  oc- 
cupied chiefly  in  defending  his  kingdom  against  the  forays  of 
the  Medes  and  Persians,  who  were  slowly  but  surely  gather- 
ing strength  on  his  eastern  frontiers,  and  already  menacing 
his  kingdom.  In  the  reign  of  his  son  and  successor,  Asshur- 
emid-elin,  called  also  Sardiinapalus  and  Saiacus,  the  Scythians 
devastated  Assyria  (632  B.C.).    Five  years  later,  Cyaxares. 
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the  Mede,  who  had  entered  Assyria  a  short  time  before  th^ 
Scythians,  and  had  withdrawn  at  their  approach,  marched 
l^~  into  the  countiy  a  second  time,  and  laid  sioge  to 
^*  Kineyeh.  The  si^e  dragged  on  its  weary  length 
^*  for  two  years,  and  ^en  Nabopolassar,  the  Assyrian 
king's  general  and  viceroy  of  Babylon,  having  declared  thfr 
independence  of  Babylonia  and  entered  into  alHance  with  th& 
Median  monarch,  hastened  to  bring  all  the  troops  at  his  dis- 
posal against  his  old  master.  Spiritless,  incompetent,  and 
reduced  to  despair  by  the  previous  inaction  and  succeeding 
treachery  of  Nabopolassar,  no  means  of  escaping  his  relent- 
less  foes  but  suicide  remained  to  him.  So  retiring 
into  his  palace  with  his  wives  and  a  few  frienda 
who  would  not  abandon  him  in  his  bitter  agony,, 
he  fired  the  building  with  his  own  hand,  and  perished  in  the 
flames.  During  the  frightful  conflagration  that  ensued,  th& 
conquerors  entered  the  blaring  city,  and  the  empire  of  Assyria 
was  brought  to  an  end. 


626 
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KISQB  OF  THE  8E0OND   ASBTRIAN  DTNAJBTT. 
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%*  It  has  been  thought  onneoessary  to  siye  the  kings  of  the  first 
dynasty,  as  so  mnch  uncertain^  prevails  about  the  names,  and  even 
nnskmce  of  some  of  them,  and  uie  dates  at  which  they  began  to 
rdgn. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

rax  XABYLOKIAV  SKFISX. 

625  B.O.  to  538  aa 


1.  FOBinON  OF  BABYLON. — ^ASSYRIAN  INFLUENCE. — THB  KIN08 
OF  BABYLON. 

The  great  alliiYial  plain  of  Babylon  was  known  in  aneient 
times  by  the  name  of  SMnar,  and  was  called  Babylon  from  the 
old  city  Babel,  which  was  founded  by  Nimrod,  and  the  tower 
which  was  sabsequentiy  boilt  in  the  country  by  the  same 
Idsgy  for  reasons  which  have  been  alzeady  stated.  It  was 
also  called  Chaldea  from  the  Chaldeans,  who  occupied  the 
southern  portion  of  the  plain,  but  ultimately  assumed  supe- 
riozity  over  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  district,  and  fonned 
an  anstociatio  class,  from  which  came  the  monazehs,  priests, 
and  nobles  of  Babylonia  in  later  times.  It  lies  between  30^ 
and  35*  north  latitude ;  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Meeopotamia  and  Assyria  Proper,  on  the  east  by  Elam 
or  Soaiana  and  Persia,  on  the  west  by  Arabia  Deserta,  and  on 
the  south  by  the  Persian  Gulf  and  part  of  Arabia  Felix. 

The  richness  of  the  soil,  the  general  excellence  of  tho 
chmate,  and  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants  rendered  tho 
country  extremely  fertile.  Its  great  fertility,  howcTer,  must 
be  principally  ascribed  to  the  overflowing  of  the  rivers  Tigris 
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and  Euphrates,  which,  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  and 
August,  inundate  the  country  hy  means  of  the  snow  melting 
on  the  mountains  of  Armenia.  To  guard  against  these 
annual  floods,  the  inhabitants  cut  a  great  number  of  artificial 
rivers  or  canals,  by  which  the  waters  were  distributed,  and  an 
easy  communication  between  one  part  and  another  effected. 

The  Chaldeans  were  priests,  philosophers,  astronomers,  and 
soothsayers.  The  Babylonians,  properly  so  called,  applied 
themselves  to  the  arts,  and  were  good  mathematicians,  mecha- 
nics, and  architects,  ingenious  in  the  casting  of  metals,  and 
figanous  for  their  manufactures,  particularly  for  their  rich 
embroideries,  magnificent  carpets,  and  fine  linen.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  Chaldean  or  Old  Babylonian  empire  was 
subverted  by  an  irruption  of  the  Arabs  in  1518  b.g^  and  that 
from  this  time  until  1273  b.o.,  it  remained  under  their 
dominion.  At  this  period  the  Assyrian  empire  had  become 
consolidated,  and  was  beginning  to  extend  its  influence  over 
the  surrounding  countries,  compelling  them  in  many  instances 
to  yield  obedience  and  tribute  to  its  superior  power.  Baby- 
lonia, however,  was  never  entirely  subjected  by  Assyria,  and 
the  Babylonians,  crushed  for  a  time,  but  never  absolutely 
conquered,  made  repeated  attempts  at  intervals  to  throw  olf 
the  Assyrian  yoke.  When  the  domination  of  the  Arabs  had 
ceased,  Tiglalhi-Nin,  one  of  the  kings  of  Assyria,  who  pre- 
ceded Tiglath-Pileser  I.  on  the  throne,  and  who  reigned  at 
Asshur  from  1270  b.o.  to  1250  rc,  assumed  power  over  Ba- 
bylonia, and  is  said  to  have  established  an  Assyrian  dynasty 
in  the  country.  A  hundred  years  later  (1150  B.G.),  a  Baby- 
lonian king,  Nebuchadnezzar  L,  is  spoken  of  as  having  made 
two  expeditions  into  Assyria  during  the  reign  of  Asshur-rLsh- 
ipan. 

When  Tiglath-Pileser  I.  occupied  the  throne  of  Assyria 
(1130  B.a — 1110  B.C.),  he  invaded  Babylonia,  and  occupied 
it  for  two  years,  but  returning  to  his  own  country  at  the 
«nd  of  this  period,  he  was  followed  up  by  the  Babylonian  king, 
Merodach-iddin-akhi,  who  carried  back  to  his  capital  several 
Assyrian  idols  and  other  tokens  of  victory.  The  struggle  for 
supremacy  between  the  two  countries,  or  rather  for  supremacy 
on  the  part  of  Assyria,  and  for  independence  on  the  part  of 
Babylon,  continued  for  nearly  four  centuries.  Asshur-baiii- 
pal  of  Assyria  invaded  Babylonia  in  880  B.C.,  and  thirty  yean 
later  Shalmaneser  XL  took  advantage  of  a  civil  war  between 
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Merodach-sam-adin  and  his  brotber.to  enter  the  country,  and 
enforce  payment  of  tribute  &om  the  former.     After  the  lapse 
of  another  thirty  yeais,  Shamas-Iva  totally  defeated  Merodach- 
bdatzn-ikbi,  King  of  Babylonia,  on  the  Daban,  supposed  to 
be  the  modem  Upper  Zab  or  Nil,  and  again  rendered  the 
kingdom  tributary  to  Assyria.     But  soon  after  this  came  the 
levolution  which  materially  altered  the  state  of  affairs  in  both 
countries,  and  about  which  very  little,  if  anything,  is  known 
with  certainty.     It  resulted,  however,  as  we  have  already 
se^  in  the  establishment  of  a  new  dynasty  in  Assyria,  and 
the  reorganisation  of  Babylonia,  ^rhich  recovered  its     „m„ 
independence  under  Nabonassar,  who   established      '    ' 
him^lf  at  Babylon,  and  appears  to  have  been  sue-      ^^' 
ceeded  by  five  kings,  whose  reigns  were  short  and  troubled. 

The  fifth  of  these  kings,  Meiodach-Baladan,  reigned  from 
721  B.G.  to  709  B.C.,  and  maintained  a  gallant  struggle  against 
Saigon,  who  drove  him  &om  the  throne,  and  placed  a  viceroy 
over  the  country.    Merodach-Baladan  is  noteworthy  for  having 
sent  an  embassy  to  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah.     He  is  called 
in  the  Bible  Berodach-baladan.     After  his  defeat  by  Sargon. 
he  took  refuge  with  the  King  of  Persia,  and  by  his  aid  made 
an  attempt  to  regain  his  throne  in  704  b.c.,  but  was  defeated 
by  Sennacherib  two  years  after.     Until  625  B.C.,  when  Nabo- 
polassar,  the  Assyrian  viceroy,  established  himself     g^f^^ 
on  the  throne  of  Babylon,  and  aided  Cyaxares  to 
take  Nineveh  and  put  an  end  to  the  Assyrian  em- 
pire, the  chief  events  in  Babylonian  history  are  a  series  of 
revolts  against  the  Assyrian  kings,  which  were  put  down  with 
great  cruelty  and  severity. 

When  the  new  king  of  Babylon  had  been  on  the  throne 
thirteen  years,    Pharaoh-Necho,   king    of   Egypt,     g^g 
marched  to  the  Euphrates,  took  Carchenush,  and      i~7 
established  a  garrison  there  with  the  view  of  ex- 
tending his  conquests  over  Babylonia.     On  this,  Nabopolassar, 
who  was  now  advanced  in  years,  took  his  son  Nebuchadnezzar 
as  a  partner  in  the  kingdom,  and  made  preparations  to  re- 
cover the  towns  and  territory  that  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  king  of  Egypt.    The  young  prince  obtained     g^. 
a  complete  victory  over  the  Egyptians,  and  march-      i^ 
ing  into  Judea,  took  Jerusalem,  rifled  the  temple, 
and  compelled  Jehoiakim,  who  had  been  placed  on  the  throne 
by  Pharaoh-Necho,  to  promise  an  annual  tribute  to  the  Baby- 
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lonians.  The  death  of  Nahopolassar  in  the  following  year  plaeecl 
him  in  full  possession  of  the  supreme  authority  in  Babylon. 

In  598  B.O.  he  marched  into  Palestine,  and  having  first 
laid  siege  to  Tyre,  which  held  out  for  thirteen  years,  he  went 
southward  to  Jerusalem,  and  ha\ring  carried  Jehoiakim  and 
10,000  Jews  into  captivity  to  Babylon,  left  Zedekiah  on  the 
Jewish  throne  (597  b.g.).  The  revolt  of  this  prince  against 
Nebuchadnezzar's  authority,  led  to  the  siege  and  capture  of 
Jerusalem  in  587  B.O.,  and  the  transference  of  almost  the 
whole  of  the  Jewish  nation  to  Babylonia.  In  581  b.c.  h» 
marched  against  Egypt  to  punish  Apries,  or  Pharaoh-Hophra, 
for  lending  assistance  to  Tyre,  which  capitulated  in  585  ac, 
and  for  inciting  Zedekiah  to  rebel  against  him,  and  having 
invaded  and  overrun  the  country,  he  placed,  or  is  supposed  to^ 
have  placed,  Amasis  on  the  throne  as  his  vassal  (570  B.C.). 

The  pride  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  magnificence  of  his  state, 
and  the  extent  of  his  power,  with  many  of  his  acts,  are  related 
at  length  in  the  book  of  the  prophet  Daniel,  a  Jewish  youth, 
who  had  been  removed  to  Babylon  after  Nebuchadnezzar^s  first 
invasion  of  Judea  and  capture  of  Jerusalem  in  605  B.C.,  and 
who  had  risen  to  a  position  of  eminence  at  the  court  of  Baby- 
lon by  his  wisdom. 

A  terrible  punishment  for  his  pride  and  neglect  to  worship 
the  true  God,  of  whose  existence,  powers,  and  goodness  he 
had  had  ample  evidence,  was  awaiting  Nebuchadnezzar.  He 
had  just  returned  firom  Egypt  when  he  was  admonished  by 
God  in  a  dream,  which  none  of  his  wise  men  could  interpret. 
Daniel,  however,  declared  that  it  was  prophetic  of  the  sentence 
denounced  against  him  by  heaven,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  was  to  be  driven  out  ^m  the  society  of  men,  and  become 
as  a  beast,  and  remaiu  in  that  state  till  he  should  be  brought 
to  a  due  sense  of  the  supremacy  and  omnipotence  of  Gfod, 
when  his  kingdom  should  once  more  revert  to  him.  This 
happened  accordingly ;  and  we  are  informed  that  Nebuchad- 
nezzar was  expelled  the  society  of  men,  and  that  he  ate  grasa 
as  an  ox,  and  his  body  was  wet  with  the  dew  of  heaven,  till 
his  hairs  were  grown  like  eagles'  feathers,  and  his  nails  like 
birds'  daws.  It  is  uncertain  when  this  happened,  but  it  pro- 
bably occurred  soon  after  570  b.c.     His  punishment  lasted 

■rg^     seven  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  was  re- 

^^  stored  to  reason  and  to  his  kingdom.  From  this 
time  until  his  death,  which  happened  shortly  after. 
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he  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  power,  might,  and  majesbj  of 
the  Almighty. 

Nebuchadnezzar,  who  reigned  forty-three  years,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Evil-Merodach.  This  king  treated  the 
captive  Jewish  monarch,  Jehoiakim,  with  kindness,  and 
raised  him  to  a  position  of  honour  among  the  princes  whom 
he  held  in  captivity  at  Babylon.  Evil-Merodach  was  mur- 
dered, after  a  short  reign  of  two  years,  by  Nerighssar,  --q 
his  sister's  husband,  who  succeeded  to  the  vacant 
throne.  He  reigned  three  years,  and  was  succeeded  ^'^' 
by  his  son  Laborosoarchod  (556  rc),  who  addicted  himself 
to  all  manner  of  wickedness,  cruelty,  and  injustice.  This 
evil-hearted  young  man  reigned  only  nine  months.  He  was 
slain  by  his  subjects,  and  was  succeeded  by  l^abo-  m^K 
nadius,  who  had  a  chief  hand  in  the  murder.  Na-  ^^ 
bonadius  had  been  persuaded  by  Croesus,  king  of  ^^' 
Lydia,  to  enter  into  a  league  with  himself  and  the  king  of 
Egypt  against  Persia,  whose  power  was  then  rapidly  increasing, 
sad  whose  king,  Cyrus,  was  then  pushing  his  conquests  west- 
ward into  Asia  Minor.  Cyrus  took  no  immediate  measures 
agaiost  Nabonadius,  but,  after  subduing  the  several  nations 
from  the  Euphrates  to  the  JSgean  Sea,  and  also  Syria  and 
Arabia,  marched  against  Babylon  (539  B.O.).  Nabonadius 
gave  him  battle  under  the  walls  of  the  city.  Being  defeated, 
he  made  no  attempt  to  re-enter  his  capital,  but  fled  to  Borsippa, 
where  he  shut  himself  up.  His  son,  Belshazzar,  however, 
who  had  been  associated  with  his  father  in  the  government 
for  two  years,  assumed  the  command  in  Babylon,  and  trusting 
that  the  immense  strength  of  the  walls  and  defences,  and  the 
vast  resources  within  the  city,  would  enable  him  to  stand  the 
siege  until  the  enemy  was  tired,  gave  himself  up  to  feasting 
and  revelry.  It  was  at  one  of  the  great  banquets  given  to  his 
lords,  that  Belshazzar,  who  had  profaned  at  it  the  vessels 
which  JS^ebuchadnezzar  had  brought  firom  Jerusalem,  saw 
written  on  the  waU,  and  afterwards  heard  from  the  mouth  of 
Daniel,  the  awful  doom,  that  his  kingdom  was  taken  from  him, 
and  given  to  the  Medes  and  Persians.  In  that  same  night,  and 
probably  before  the  prophet  could  well  explain  to  the  terrified 
monarch  and  his  guests  the  true  nature  and  import  of  the 
sentence  on  the  wall,  Cyrus  and  the  Persians,  who  had  turned 
the  Euphrates  from  its  course  and  thus  gained  an  entrance, 
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538 

B.C. 


foiced  their  way  into  the  city,  and  put  to  the  swoid 
the  king,  the  garrison,  and  all  the  inhabitants. 
Nabonadius,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  fall  of  Baby- 
lon, hastened  to  tender  his  submission  to  Cyrus.  Thus  ter- 
minated the  Babylonian  empire,  and  thus  were  fulfilled  the 
prophecies  which  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Daniel  had  uttered 
against  it. 
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with  the  beasts,  about    „ 

Restored  to  health  and 
to  his  throne,  about 

Death  of  Nebuchadnez- 


687 


670 


562 
561 


Invasion  of  Babylonia  by 
Cyrus  ;  defeat  of  Na- 
bonadius     „    539 

Capture  of  Babylon, 
death  of  Belshazzar, 
and  end  of  Babylonian 
empire    „    538 


BABYLON. 

Nabopolassar B.C.  635 

Nebuchadnezzar  „  604 

Evil-Merodach „  561 

Neriglissar „  559 

Laborosoarchod    „  556 

Nabonadius   „  555 

Belshazzar  (assoc.  in  gov.)  „  541 
End  ol  Babylonian  dy- 
nasty    „  63S 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

MEBIA  AHD  THE  MEBS8. 

633  B.C.  to  558  rc. 

1,   6E00RAFH1CAL  POSITION. — CYAXARKS. — ASTTAGBB. — ^RE- 
BELLION OF  CYRUS. 

The  Medes  were  the  descendants  of  Madai,  the  third  son  of 
Japheth,  yrho  gave  his  name  to  a  tract  of  country  which  was 
bounded  on  the  north  by  part  of  the  Caspian  Sea ;  on  the 
east  by  Parthia  and  Hyrcania ;  on  the  south  by  Persia  and 
Susiana ;  and  on  the  west  by  Armenia  and  Assyria. 

The  Medes  were  once  a  very  warlike  people;  but  they 
afterwards  became  effeminate  and  luxurious.  When  a  law 
was  once  enacted,  it  was  not  in  the  king's  power  to  repeal  it ; 
and  hence  the  unalterable  decrees  of  the  Medes  are  frequently 
alluded  to  in  Holy  Writ.  Their  religion  and  laws  were  nearly 
the  same  with  those  of  the  Persians. 

little  or  nothing  is  known  of  the  early  history  of  the 
Medes.  It  is  stated  by  the  Babylonian  histoiian,  Berosus, 
that  they  conquered  Babylon  prior  to  2000  rc,  and  gave  to  that 
country  a  dynasty  of  kings  that  lasted  more  than  two  centuries. 
About  835  B.C.  records  of  victories  obtained  over  the  Medes 
appear  in  the  inscriptions  of  the  Assyrian  kings.  They  were 
subjugated  by  Saigon,  king  of  Assyria,  710  B.C.,  and  this 
monarch  placed  many  of  the  captive  Israelites,  removed  after 
the  siege  of  Samaria,  in  Media.  The  conquest,  however,  was 
by  no  means  a  permanent  one,  for  Sennacherib  and  Esar- 
haddon  speak  of  the  country  as  being  independent,  and  never 
conquered  by  Assyria. 

llie  account  given  by  Herodotus,  which  is  far  from  being 
trustworthy,  is  that  the  Medes  shook  off  the  yoke  of  Assyria 
in  710  B.O.,  when  they  were  actually  overcome  by  Saigon, 
and  gallantly  defended  their  recovered  liberties.     They  lived 
some  time  without  a  king ;  but  the  licentiousness     „^^ 
and  anarchy  which  began  to  prevail,  enabled  De-      y^ 
jooes,  a  subtle  and  ambitious  Mede,  to  get  himself       '  ' 
raised  to  the  regal  dignity.     The  first  acts  of  the  new  sove- 
reign were  those  of  a  haughty  and  an  imperious  tyrant.     He 
ordered  a  splendid  palace  and  the  fiunous  city  of  Ecbatana  to 
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1)6  built,  selected  guards  for  the  safety  of  his  person,  and 
enacted  very  arbitrary  laws.  Being  induced  to  invade  Assyria, 
his  forces  were  defeated,  and  himself  slain. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Phraortes,  who  was  a  prince 
g.^     of  an  enterprising  spirit,  and  obtained  possession  of 
^         all  the  Upper  Asia  between  Mount  Taurus  and  the 
river  Halys.   He  also  invaded  Assyria,  and  besieged 
the  metropolis  of  that  country ;  but  he  perished  in  the  at- 
tempt, with  the  greater  part  of  his  army. 

The  crown  of  Media  now  devolved  on  Cyazares,  a  prince 
go4     of  great  courage  and  abilities,  who  subsequentlj 
1^     avenged  on  the  Assyrians  the  defeat  and  death  of 
his  father.     He  laid  siege  to  Nineveh,  but  just  at 
this  time  the  Scythians  over-ran  and  ravaged  Media;  and  the 
gAA     kiiigy  u^  order  to  free  himself  from  them,  invited 
^       all  their  leaders  to  an  entertainment,  and  caused 
them  all  to  be  massacred.    After  the  Scythians  had 
retired  northwards  again,  Cyaxares  entered  into  an  alliance 
601     ^*^  Nabopolassar,  the  Assyrian  viceroy  of  Baby- 
^       Ion,  who  had  revolted  from  his  allegiance  to  Asshur- 
emid-ilin  and  made  himself  absolute  king  in  his 
viceroyalty.     In  conjunction  with  the  Babylonians,  Cyazares 
resumed  the  siege  of  Nineveh,  and  levelled  that  proud  metro- 
polis with  the  ground,  the  king,  Asshur-emid-ilin,  having  set 
fire  to  his  palace  and  perished  in  the  flames. 

Whether  or  not  such  kings  as  Dejoces   and   Phxaortes 

reigned  in  Media  is  a  matter  of  doubt.   Herodotus  is  the  only 

authority  for  their  existence.     Ctesias,  another  Greek  writer, 

gives  totally  different  names  for  the  Median  kings  prior  to 

Cyaxares,  whose  origin  is  not  really  known,  and  who  seems 

to  have  emerged  suddenly  from  obscurity,  like  many  of  the 

Eastern  conquerors  of  ancient  and  mediaeval  times,  and  to 

have  founded  the  power  of  Media  about  635  b.o.     Indeed, 

some  writers  are  inclined  to  think  that  he  came  from  the  east 

at  the  head  of  a  numerous  band  of  followers,  and,  having 

settled  in  Media,  induced  the  natives  to  submit  to  bis  sway, 

and  thus  inaugurated  a  new  Western  Asiatic  monarchy. 

By  the  conquest  of  Nineveh,  Assyria  Proper  and  Mesopo- 

g4g     tamia  fell  under  the  sway  of  the  Median  prince, 

who  proceeded  to  advance  westward  against  Asia 

Minor.      Here  he  came   into   collision  with  the 

Lydians,  an  ancient  people  of  the  peninsula,  whose  origin  is 
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inTohred  in  considerable  obacority.      Under  the  Mermnad 
kings,  the  last  dynasty  of  the  Lydian  monarchs,  the  kingdom 
of  Lydia  had  absorbed  the  greater  part  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
the  western  power  pushing  eastward,  and  the  eastern  power 
advancing  westward,  at  last  came  into  collision.     It  is  said 
thai  the  war  between  Lydia  and  Media  was  occasioned  by 
the  refusal  of  the  king  of  Lydia  to  surrender  to  Cyaxares 
some  fugitives  who  had  sought  his  protection.     It  lasted  six 
years,  and  was  brought  to  a  conclusion  by  an  eclipse  which 
h^pened  during  a  battle  on  the  banks  of  the  Halys,  and 
n^jch  induced  the  combatants  to  suspend  hostilities     ^^^ 
and  make  peace.     From  this  time  nothing  of  im-     ™^ 
poxtance  is  said  in  history  of  Cyaxares,  who  pro- 
bably tamed  his  attention  to  the  internal  regulation  of  his 
neighbours.     There  was  an  interchange  of  Mendly  relations    / 
between  Babylonia  and  Media,  for  Cyaxares  assisted  Nebu- 
chadnezzar in  his  wais  against  Tyre,  Palestine,  and  Egypt. 
Cyaxares  died  in  593  B.O.,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
iUfyages. 

It  had  been  sought  to  render  the  peace  between  Lydia  and 
Media  more  durable  by  the  marriage  of  the  daughter  of 
Astyages  and  granddaughter  of  Cyaxares  to  Croesus,  the  son 
of  Alyattes,  king  of  Lydia,  who  had  come  to  the  throne  a 
fihoxt  time  before  the  two  powers  came  to  blows.  Astyages 
passed  a  quiet  uneventful  life,  undertaking  no  wars  ^^q 
for  thirty-five  years.  At  that  time  Persia  was  tri-  ^^ 
butaiy  to  Media,  but  the  accession  of  Cyrus,  a  bold 
and  resolute  prince,  to  the  Persian  throne,  whom  tradition 
dedaied  to  be  a  grandson  of  Astyages  without  much  reason, 
was  followed  by  a  rupture  between  Media  and  Persia,  and 
the  declaration  of  Persian  independence.  The  invasion  of 
Media  was  immediately  undertaken  by  Cyrus,  to  whom 
Astyages  submitted  after  a  single  conflict  before  Ecbatana. 
Another  account  says  that  Astyages  invaded  Persia  to  punish 
Cyras  for  his  rebellion,  and  defeated  his  army  after  two  days' 
hard  fighting.  In  his  advance  on  PasaigadsB,  the  Persian 
capital,  he  was  met  by  the  Persians,  who  had  rallied,  and 
defeated  after  another  desperate  battle.  A  third  conflict  fol- 
lowed, in  which  Cyras  was  victorious,  and  the  Persian  prince 
immediately  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Media  and  Persia. 
Astyages  was  treated  with  marked  kindness  by  Cyrus,  and  is 
•sappoMd  to  have  been  made  viceroy  of  Babylon  when  the 
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north,  Elam  or  Susiana  on  the  west,  and  a  yast  tract  of 
desert  country  and  Caramania  on  the  east.  At  the  height 
of  its  glory  the  Persian  empire  included  Asia  Minor,  Eg^^t^ 
and  Lihya,  and  extended  ahout  2,800  English  miles  in  lengUi, 
from  the  Hellespont  to  the  mouth  of  the  Indus;  and  about 
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^oaicli,  and  Abraham's  nephew  Lot  and  his  ser- 

^«  Were  among  the  captives  that  they  took  with  them  from 

^  scene  of  strife.     While  on  the  march  homeward  Chedor- 

^®r  was  overtaken  and  vanquished  by  the  patriarch  Abra- 

8—2 
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ham,  and  lost  the  soyereignty  of  the  Pentapolis.  From  this 
period  to  the  leign  of  Cyrus,  the  histoiy  of  £lam  or  Persia  is 
clouded  with  fiction. 

It  is,  however,  probahle  that  for  many  years  Persia  had 
heen  tributary  to  the  kings  of  Media,  although  it  was  under 

|P|PQ  the  immediate  government  of  native  princes  when 
Cyrus,  the  founder  of  the  Persian  empire,  came  to 
the  throne.  Cyrus,  who  was  styled  the  Great,  on 
account  of  his  extensive  conquests  and  his  restoration  of  the 
captive  Jews,  was,  according  to  Herodotus,  the  son  of  Cam- 
byses,  a  Persian  grandee,  and  of  Mandane,  daughter  of  Asty- 
ages,  king  of  the  Medes.  The  king  had  dreamt  that  a  son 
of  Mandane  would  achieve  the  conquest  of  all  Asia,  Media 
included,  and  to  prevent  this,  when  the  child  was  bom  be 
ordered  him  to  be  taken  from  the  mother  and  exposed  on  the 
mountains.  He  was  saved  by  Harpagus,  a  Median  noble  to 
whom  the  king  had  entrusted  the  business,  and  brought  up 
by  the  king's  chief  herdsman.  When  he  was  twelve  years 
old  the  fraud  was  accidentally  discovered,  and  the  boy  was 
taken  to  the  palace  of  his  grandfather,  and  sent  by  him  to 
his  parents  in  Persia.  It  is  then  alleged  that  the  cruel  way 
in  which  Astyages  punished  Harpagus  for  his  deceit  led  to  a 
conspiracy  among  the  Median  nobles.  The  story  of  the 
king's  dream  was  told  to  Cyrus,  who  was  active,  brave,  and 
ambitious,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  old  enough  he  readily  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  of  the  malcontents  to  march  against  his 
grandfather.  Whether  the  story  is  true  or  not  is  uncertain. 
Most  probably  it  was  invented  to  throw  a  halo  of  romance 
around  the  revolt  of  the  Persians  under  Cyrus,  and  his  seizure 
of  the  Median  throne,  which  took  place  558  B.C. 

Croesus,  the  king  of  Lydia,  anxious  to  retaliate  on  Cyrus 
for  the  dethronement  of  his  father-in-law  Astyages,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  to  stop  the  growing  power  of  Persia  on  the 
other,  immediately  took  up  arms  against  the  Persian  king, 
and  induced  the  kings  of  Egypt  and  Babylon  to  enter  into 
alliance  with  him,  and  to  furnish  a  contingent  of  troops  to 
the  army  that  he  was  gathering.  Too  impatient,  however,  to 
give  his  allies  time  to  make  the  necessary  preparations,  Croesus 
marched  rapidly  into  Cappadocia,  and  took  Pteria;  but  on  the 
unexpected  approach  of  Cyrus,  who  attacked  him  without 
any  decisive  result,  he  retreated  with  equal  haste  to  Sardis, 
whither  Cyrus  foUowed  him.     A  collision  took  place  on  the 
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plain  before  Thymbia,  a  small  town  near  Sardis.     j^^^. 
The  battle  was  extremely  bloody,  and  Cyrus  him-     ^^ 
self  was  sometimes  in  imminent   danger;    but  at 
length  the  Lydians  gave  way  on  all  sides.     After  this  en- 
gagement, Cyrus  took  Sardis,  the  capital  of  Lydia,  and  made 
Crasus  piisoner.     After  subduing  the  Greek  colonies  in  Asia 
Minor,  Syria,  and  Arabia,  and  extending  his  dominions  and 
securing  his  frontier  northwards  and  eastwards  as  far  as  the 
Caucasus  Mountains,  the  Sea  of  Aral,  the  Jaxartes,      m^^ 
and  the  Indus,  he  marched  against  Babylon,  which     i~^ 
he  reduced  after  a  siege  of  two  years,  and  put  an         ^' 
end  to  the  Babylonian  empire. 

About  two  yeais  after  the  reduction  of  Babylon,  Cyras 
fixed  his  residence  in  that  city,  and  published  the     m,^^ 
&mous  decree  by  which  the  Jews  were  permitted  to     ™^ 
return  to  their  native  country.    He  also  restored  all 
the  yessels  which  Nebuchadnezzar  had  brought  from  Jeru- 
salem.   It  was  about  tins  time  that  Fhcenicia  was  annexed  to 
the  Persian  empire.  Cyrus,  who  was  greatly  beloved     |*oq 
by  all  the  nations  that  acknowledged  his  dominion,     ^ 
£^  in  an  expedition  against  the  MassagetsB,  a  tribe        '  * 
of  Scythians  who  inhabited  the  country  between  the  northern 
part  of  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  AraL    He  was  buried 
near  his  capital,  Pasaigadae,  and  the  tomb  in  which  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  hud  may  be  seen  to  tins  day  at  Murg- 
haub. 

Cyrus  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Cambyses,  who,  soon  after 
his  accession  to  the  throne,  resolved  to  undertake  .m 
an  expedition  against  E^pt,  and  in  that  kingdom  ^~ 
committed  grc^t  cruelties  and  devastations.  He  de- 
feated the  Egyptian  king  Psammenitus  in  a  great  battle  near 
Pelusium,  and  afterwards  laid  siege  to  Memphis,  which  he 
took  after  a  brief  but  determined  resistance.  He  spared  the 
life  of  Psammenitus,  but  subsequently  caused  Mm  to  be 
poisoned  for  entering  into  a  conspiracy  to  recover  his  throne. 
After  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  he  projected  an  expedition 
against  Ethiopia,  and  sent  thither  spies,  who,  under  the 
specious  character  of  ambassadors,  might  procure  information 
relative  to  the  strength  and  political  situation  of  the  country. 
When  the  ambassadors  returned,  the  king  of  Ethiopia  sent  a 
message  to  Cambyses,  reproaching  him  for  desiring  more  than 
his  own,  and  seeking  to  enslave  a  people  that  had  never  in- 
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jured  him.  The  Persian  king,  whose  temper  was  as  violent 
R9A  ^^^  dangerous  as  his  rage  was  uncontrollable,  was  so 
*'^^  exasperated  that  he  commanded  his  army  to  march 
^^'  immediately  for  Ethiopia,  though  they  were  unpro- 
vided with  any  necessaries  for  such  an  expedition.  But  the 
king  quickly  found  his  troops  in  want  of  provisions,  water, 
and  everything  requisite  ;  and  the  soldiers,  after  eating  their 
beasts  of  burden,  were  obliged  to  choose  one  man  by  lot  out 
of  ten,  to  serve  for  food  to  his  companions.  At  length,  after 
having  sacrificed  the  flower  of  his  army  to  this  undertaking, 
he  was  obliged  to  retreat  to  Thebes  in  Egypt.  He  had  also 
sent  against  the  Animonians  another  army,  with  orders  to 
bum  the  temple  of  Jupiter-Ammon,  but  his  troops  were  lost 
to  a  man,  and  were  never  heard  of  again,  having  been  over- 
whelmed, it  is  thought,  by  a  sand-storm  in  the  Libyan  Desert. 
Irritated  by  misfortune,  Cambyses  continued  to  perpetrate 
frightful  cruelties  in  Egypt,  and  offered  an  unpardonable  in- 
sult to  the  priests  and  people  of  the  country,  by  kiUing  a  calf 
which  the  former  asserted  to  be  the  representative  on  earth  of 
the  god  Apis.  He  became  jealous  of  his  brother  SmerdLs, 
whom  he  caused  to  be  assassinated  at  Susa  by  his  principal 
favourite,  Prexaspes.  He  had  married  his  sister  Meroe ;  but 
when  she  lamented  the  hard  destiny  of  her  brother  Smerdis, 
he  struck  her  with  his  foot  in  so  brutal  a  manner  as  to  occa- 
sion her  death.  He  shot  an  arrow  through  the  heart  of  the 
son  of  Prexaspes,  to  prove,  as  he  said,  that  wine  did  not  take 
from  him  the  use  of  his  faculties.  He  ordered  Croesus,  the 
dethroned  king  of  Lydia,  who  had  become  a  firm  friend  to 
himself  and  his  father  in  his  captivity,  to  be  executed.  Those, 
however,  who  received  the  orders,  ventured  to  conceal  the 
devoted  prince,  on  the  supposition  that  Cambyses  might  re- 
pent of  his  ill-timed  severity ;  but,  though  Cambjrses  was 
glad  the  next  day  to  find  Croesus  still  alive,  he  commanded 
those  who  had  disobeyed  his  orders  to  be  put  to  death. 
Cambyses  was  returning  into  Persia  to  quell  a  revolt  which 
gAA  ^^  heen.  occasioned  by  Gromates,  one  of  the  magi, 
who  pretended  to  be  the  brother  of  the  king,  in 
consequence  of  an  accidental  resemblance  to  him, 
and  had  usurped  the  throne,  when  he  accidentally  received  a 
wound  from  his  sword,  of  which  he  died,  it  is  said,  at  a  place 
called  Ecbatana,  in  Syria. 
The  counterfeit  Smerdis  was  itgured  by  his  excessive  pie^ 
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cautions.  Cyras  having  formerly  caused  the  ears 
of  the  magi  to  be  cut  off,  this  mutilation  occasioned 
a  discovery ;  and  a  conspiracy  of  seven  of  the  prin- 
cipal Persian  grandees  being  formed  against  Gomates,  he  was 
assassinated.  When  the  public  tumults  had  subsided,  the 
conspirators  held  a  council  on  the  kind  of  government  which 
should  be  established,  and  after  some  debate  they  determined 
in  fiivour  of  monarchy.  They  agreed,  therefore,  to  meet  next 
morning  on  horseback,  at  an  appointed  place  near  the  dty, 
and  to  acknowledge  him  whose  horse  first  neighed  as  king  of 
Persia.  This  plan  was  reduced  to  execution ;  and  Darius,  the 
son  of  Hystaspes,  by  a  stratagem  of  his  groom,  obtained  the 
sovereignty. 
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tMpes) „    621 


2.    DABIUS  L — ^XERXES. — THB  PBRBIAN   INVASIONS  09 
GBBECB. — ARTAXRRXBS. 

521  B.C.  to  425  RO. 

Darins  had  scaioely  entered  the  fifth  year  of  his  reigny 
ivhen  he  was  compelled  to  lead  all  his  forces  against     ^^  ^ 
Babylon,  which  had  revolted,  and  made  great  pie- 
paiations  for  sostaining  a  regular  siege.     After  the 
^ty  had  been  besieged  for  some  months,  it  was  taken  by  the 
contrivance  of  Zopyrus,  who  cut  off  his  own  nose  and  ears, 
and  pretending  that  he  was  thus  mangled  by  the  Peisian 
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monarch  for  advising  him  to  relinquish  his  undertaking,  vas- 
admitted  into  the  city  hy  the  inhabitants.  It  is  almost  need- 
less to  say  that  Zopyrus  took  advantage  of  the  first  oppor- 
tunity to  throw  open  the  gates  and  give  admittance  to  the 
Persians. 

Having  settled  the  affiairs  of  Babylon,  Darius  undertook 
e^  j^  an  expedition  against  the  Scythians,  on  pretence  of 
^^  revenging  the  calamities  which  that  people  had 
'  '  brought  upon  Asia  about  120  years  before.  By 
means  of  a  bridge  of  boats,  he  transported  his  army  acrosa 
the  Bosphorus,  and  subdued  Thrace ;  and  having  appointed 
his  fleet  to  join  him  at  the  Ister,  or  Danube,  he  also  passed 
over  that  river  into  Scythia.  The  Scythians  avoided  an  en- 
gagement, and  retired  before  him,  la}dng  waste  the  country, 
and  filling  up  all  the  weUs  and  springs,  till  the  Persian  troops 
were  quite  exhausted  with  tedious  and  fatiguing  marches.  At 
last  Darius  resolved  to  abandon  this  wild  enterprise ;  and  re- 
crossing  the  Danube,  he  returned  into  Thrace,  where  he  left 
Megabyzus,  one  of  his  generals,  to  complete  the  conquest  of 
the  Thracian  tribes ;  and  repassing  the  Bosphorus,  took  up 
his  quarters  at  Sardis  for  a  short  time,  and  then  returned  to 
Susa.  "^ 

Darius,  before  his  return  to  Persia,  appointed  his  brother 
g^n     Artaphemes  to  the  government  of  Sardis ;  and  a 
J^       sedition  happening  soon  after  in  Kaxos,  the  chief 
island  of  the  Cyclades,  in  the  i^ean  Sea,  the  Per- 
sian satrap  endeavoured  to  turn  this  to  the  advantage  of  the 
king,  and  to  open  a  free  passage  into  Greece.     The  attempt 
of  subjecting  iS'axos,  however,  not  only  proved  abortive,  but 
the  lonians  openly  revolted  from  Darius  (501  b.c.),  and  made 
fiOO     piopcu^^^oi^  ^'^^  carrying  on  the  war  both  by  sea 
y^     and  land.     Having   received   a  reinforcement   of 
twenty  ships  from  Athens,  the  lonians  assembled 
all  their  troops,  sailed  for  Ephesus,  where  they  left  their 
vesselsy  and  marching  to  the  city  of  Sardis,  reduced  it  to 
ashes.     The  Persians,  however,  overtook  them  in  their  re 
treaty  and  defeated  them  with  great  slaughter.     The  AthenianB 
returned  home,  and  would  not  again  take  any  part  in  this 
war ;  but  their  having  engaged  thus  far  gave  rise  to  Uuit 
contest  between  the  two  nations,  which  finally  terminated  in 
the  destruction  of  the  Persian  empire. 

The  struggle  of  Ionia  against  Persia  lasted  six  yeazs,  and 
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then  Darius,  having  defeated  the  Greek  fleet  off  Lad^,  and 
reduced  to  subjection  the  lonians  and  all  the  islands      .  q. 
on  the  Asiatic  coasts,  appointed  his  nephew  Mardo-        " 
nius  to  the  command  of  his  forces,  and  ordered  him      ^^' 
to  inyade  Greece,  and  take  ample  vengeance  on  the  Athenians 
and  £retrians,  for  the  destruction  of  Sardis.     Accordingly, 
Mardonius  assembled  his  troops  at    the    Hellespont,  and 
marched  through  Thrace  into  Macedonia,  which      .qo 
voluntarily  submitted.     But  the  fleet,  in  doubling       " 
Mount    Athos,    was    dispersed    and    nearly    de-      ^^* 
stroyed  by  a  tremendous  storm;   and  the  army  was  sud- 
denly attacked  by  the  Thracians,  who  slaughtered  a  great 
number  of  the  Persians.     These  unfortunate  events  obliged 
Mardonius  to  return  into  Asia. 

Darius,  ascribing  the  ill  success  of  this  expedition  to  the 
inexperience  of  Mardonius,  recalled  him,  and  appointed  two 
other  generals  in  his  room,  Datis,  a  Mede,  and  Artaphemes, 
son  of  the  late  governor  of  Sardis.     But  before  he  ordered 
another  attempt  to  be  made  against  Greece,  he  sent  heralds, 
who,  in  accordance  with  the  Persian  method,  demanded  of 
the  Grecian  states  earth  and  water,  in  token  of  sub-     mq^ 
mission.     Finding  from  the  treatment  which  the     -J* 
heralds  experienced  at  Athens  and  Sparta,  that  the 
Greeks  would  not  easily  submit,  he  commanded  Datis  and 
Artaphemes  to  set  sail  with  a  fleet  of  600  ships  and  500,000 
men,  to  plunder  the  cities  of  Eretria  and  Athens,  to  reduce 
all  the  houses  and  temples  to  ashes,  and  to  send  the  inha- 
bitants in  chains  to  Susa. 

The  Persian  generals  having  taken  Naxus  and  Eretria, 
sailed  to  Attica,  and  were  conducted  by  Hippias,  the  son  of 
Pisistratus,  to  Uie  plains  of  Marathon.  The  Lacedaemonians 
were  unable  to  act  against  the  common  enemy  for  some  days, 
on  account  of  a  superstitious  custom,  which  would  not  allow 
them  to  begin  a  march  before  the  full  moon.  The  inhabitants 
of  Platcea  famished  1000,  and  the  Athenians  9000  men ;  and 
this  small  force  marched  to  the  plains  of  Marathon  to  give 
battle  to  the  Persians.  Miltiades  having  assumed  the  com- 
mand of  the  Grecian  troops,  gave  the  signal  for  engaging,  and 
animated  the  Athenians  so  successfully  by  his  words  and  ex- 
ample, that  they  attacked  the  Persians  with  irresistible  fury, 
and,  after  a  sanguinary  conflict,  chased  them  to  their  fleet, 
and  burnt  several  ,of  their  vessels.     The  conquerois  found 
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among  tlie  baggage  marbles  which  the  Persians  had  brought 
to  erect  a  monument  of  their  victory,  and  chains  intended  to 
bind  the  vanquished. 

When  Darius  was  informed  of  the  unsucoeRsful  return  of 
his  forces,  he  resolved  to  invade  Greece  in  person,  at  the  head 
^ip.     of  a  still  more  powerful  aimy  ;  but  after  spending 
^^     three  years  in  making  preparations  for  this  ezpedi- 
^^*      tion,  he  was  compelled  to  march  into  Egypt  (486 
B.O.)  to  put  down  a  revolt  in  that  country,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  sickened  and  died.     This  prince  is  honourably  men- 
tioned in  Scripture  as  a'&vourer  of  the  Israelites,  as  a  restorer 
of  God's  temple,  and  a  promoter  of  the  holy  worship  at  Jeru- 
salem.    He  was  endowed  with  many  excellent  qualities ;  and 
the  ancients  commend   him  for  his  wisdom,  justice,  and 
idemency. 

Darius  having  declared  his  son  Xerxes,  who  was  bom  after 
his  fELthefs  accession  to  the  throne,  his  successor  in  the  king- 
dom, this  prince  continued  the  preparations  against  Greece  as 
soon  as  the  revolt  in  Egypt  was  completely  subdued  (483  B.G.). 
He  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Carthaginians,  who  were 
to  attack  the  Greek  colonies  in  Sicily  and  Italy,  and  who 
raised  an  army  of  300,000  men  in  Spain,  Gaul,  Italy,  and 
Africa.  To  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  former  disaster  which 
befel  the  Persian  fleet,  Xerxes  commanded  a  passage  for  his 
galleys  to  be  cut  behind  Mount  Athos.  He  also  ordered  a 
bridge  of  boats  to  be  laid  across  the  Hellespont  for  the  passage 
of  his  troops  into  Europe. 

Having  made    the    necessary  preparations,  the    Persian 

^Q     monarch  hastened  to  Sardis  in  481  B.a,  and  having 

spent  the  winter  there,  b^gan  his  march  against 

Greece  in  the  following  spring,  with  an  army  of 

1,800,000  men.     Bib  fleet  consisted  of  1207  large  ships,  and 

3000  galleys  and  transports,  which  contained  517,610  men ; 

«o  that  the  whole  body  of  forces  amounted  to  2,317,610. 

This  number  was  so  much  increased  on  the  march  by  such 

nations  as  made  their  submission,  that  Xerxes  arrived  atTheiv 

mopylse  with  2,641,610   men,  besides  servants  and  camp 

followers,  which  raised  the  aggregate  total  to  about  double 

this  number. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Athenians  and  LacedsBmonians, 
abandoned  by  all  the  other  Greeks  except  the  Thespians  and 
Plat«ans,  nominated  Theuustodes  general  of  the  Athenian, 
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and  Leonidas  of  the  Spartan  forces.  After  various  proposals, 
it  was  at  length  determined  that  Leonidas,  at  the  head  of 
4000  men,  should  hasten  to  defend  the  straits  of  Thermopyke, 
a  narrow  pass  between  the  mountains  that  divide  Thessaly 
fi»m  Greece,  and  the  only  way  through  which  the  Persians 
could  advance  by  land  into  Attica.  Accordingly,  Leonidas 
marched  thither  with  all  possible  expedition,  positively  deter- 
mined to  stop  the  progress  of  the  invaders,  or  to  perish  in  the 
attempt.  Xerxes  endeavoured  to  corrupt  him ;  but  finding 
his  offers  rejected,  he  sent  a  herald  to  demand  his  arms. 
Leonidas,  in  a  laconic  style,  answered,  "  Come  and  take  them." 
^en  sending  away  all  his  allies,  Leonidas,  with  300  Spartans, 
prepared  to  keep  the  pass  against  the  myriads  of  Persia,  a 
hopeless  sacrifice  as  it  proved,  but  these  warriors,  whose  num- 
ber was  so  small,  resisted  the  attack  of  the  whole  Persian 
army,  till  at  length  they  were  buried  beneath  the  darts, 
arrows,  and  other  missile  weapons  of  their  multitudinous 
assailants. 

^ews  being  brought  to  Athens  of  the  enemy's  approach, 
Themistocles  persuaded  the  Athenians  to  send  their  wives 
and  children  to  places  of  security ;  to  abandon  their  city  to 
the  Persians ;  and  to  embark  on  board  a  fieet^  which  might 
possibly  yet  arrest  the  victories  of  an  insulting  foe.  Some, 
however,  who  literally  interpreted  the  oracle,  that  "  Athens 
should  be  saved  by  wooden  walls,"  attempted  to  fortify  the 
€ity  with  boards  and  palisadoes,  but  perceived  their  mistake 
when  it  was  too  late. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Grecian  fleet  was  victorious  over  that 
of  Persia  in  some  partial  engagements,  and  afterwards  com- 
pletely at  the  battle  of  Salamis,  in  which  the  dispersion  was 
.fio  general,  and  the  defeat  so  decisive,  that  Xerxes,  afraid  of 
not  being  able  to  preserve  a  single  vessel  to  carry  him  from 
Europe,  made  a  hasty  retreat,  and  was  conveyed  into  Asia  in 
A  small  boat     This  success  inspired  the  other  Greeks  with 
new  courage ;  and  they  joined  the  Athenians  and  Laoed»- 
monians  in  harassing   the   Persians  on  all  sides,     ^m 
The  army  ventured  a  decisive  battle  at  Plataea  in 
Boeotia,  where,  out  of  300,000,  not  60,000  Persians 
escaped.     On  the  same  day,  the  remainder  of  the  Persian 
fleet  was  destroyed  at  Mycale,  a  promontory  in  Asia.     Money 
and  intrigue,  however,  still  preserved  the  Persians  an  influence 
in  Greece,  and  for  a  long  time  assisted  the  efforts  of  their  aims. 
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SooB  after  the  Dailure  of  the  expedition  against  Greece 
Xerxes  returned  to  Susa,  where  he  abandoned  himself  to  a 
career  of  dissipation  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Before  his 
death  the  lonians  had  regained  their  independence,  and  Per- 
sian supremacy  in  Asia  Minor  weakened  by  the  victory 
gained  by  the  Greeks  in  the  battle  of  the  Eurymedon,  in 
which  the  Persian  fleet  was  totally  defeated  (466  B.C.).  The 
dissolute  conduct  of  Xerxes  had  long  rendered  him  obnoxious 
^g.^  to  his  subjects;  and  he  was  murdered  at  last  by  his 
chief  favourite  Artabanus,  who  placed  himself  on 
^'^'  the  throne,  and,  to  secure  himself  in  his  new  posi- 
tion, sought  to  destroy  the  sons  of  the  late  king.  Darius,  the 
eldest,  fell  a  victim  to  the  ambition  of  Artabanus,  but  Arta- 
xerxes,  who  was  possessed  of  considerable  strength,  resisted 
an  attack  made  on  him  by  Artabanus  and  some  of  his  friends, 
and  slew  the  usurper  in  the  conflict.  It  is  supposed  by  some 
that  Xerxes  is  the  Ahasuems  of  the  Scripture  who  married 
the  Jewish  maiden  Esther,  while  others  think  that  it  was  his 
son  Artaxerxes  who  contracted  this  alliance. 

After  attacking  and  defeating  the  adherents  of  Artabanus, 
Artaxerxes,  who  was  called  Longimanus  because  his  right 
hand  was  longer  and  larger  than  his  left,  found  himself  com- 
pelled to  defend  his  crown  against  the  attempts  of  his  brother 
Hystaspes,  who  held  the  government  of  Bactria.  He  sent  an 
army  into  Bactria,  which  had  declared  in  favour  of  Hystaspes  ; 
and  though  victory  was  doubtful  in  the  first  battle,  Artaxerxes 
was  successful  in  the  second,  and  firmly  established  himself 
in  the  empire. 

In  the  fifth  year  of  this  reign  the  Egyptians,  aided  by  the 
M^Q     Athenians,  and  headed  by  Inarus,  made  a  violent 
**^     struggle  for  their  liberty,  but  their  exertions  proved 
ineffectual.     The  Greek  army  and  fleet  in  E^^t 
was  completely  destroyefl  in  455  b.o.  ;  but  six  years  oTter^ 
wards  the  Greeks  sent  another  expedition  to  I^ypt  to  the 
assistance  of  Amyrtaeus  in  the  I^gyptian  Delta,  and  defeated 
the  Persians  by  sea  and  land  at  Sdamis,  in  Cyprus.     Nego- 
tiations were  then  entered  into  at  Susa,  by  which  it  was 
agreed  that  the  Greek  colonies  in  the  west  of  Asia  Minor 
should  hereafter  be  considered  free  of  Persia,  that  no  Persian 
ship  of  war  should  be  permitted  to  sail  to  the  west  of  the 
Cyanean  Eocks  at  the  entrance  to  the  Thracian  Bosphorus,  or 
the  Chelidonian  Islands  off  the  coast  of  Lycia,  and  that  no 
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Persian  general  should  advance  within  three  days'  march  of 
the  Grecian  seas.  The  Greeks  also  hound  themselves  to  make 
no  more  attempts  on  Egypt  and  Cyprus. 

Megahyzus,  the  Persian  satrap  of  Syria,  who  was  indignant 
hecause  the  mother  of  the  king  had  persuaded  Artazerzes  to 
crucify  a  prince  to  whom  he  had  promised  pardon,  raised  the 
standard  of  rehelHon.  The  diiference,  however,  was  adjusted 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties,  and  Megahyzus  enjoyed  at 
the  Persian  court  his  former  dignities.  Artazerxes 
<lied  in  peace,  and  left  the  succession  to  Xerxes  II., 
the  only  legitimate  son  he  had  hy  his  queen,  though 
he  had  seventeen  natural  sons,  among  whom  were  Sogdianus, 
Ochus,  and  Arsites. 


425 

B.O. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 


Capture  and  destmction 
of  Babylon  by  Darius 

I B.C. 

Invasion  of  Macedonia 
and  Thrace  by  the 
Persians ,, 

Hevolt  of  the  island  of 
Nazos ,, 

Defeat  of  the  Persians  in 
the  war  with  Naxos...    ,, 

Revolt  of  the  lonians  ...    ,, 

Termination  of  Ionian  re- 
volt, and  defeat  of  the 
Greek  fleet  at  Ladd  ...    ,, 

Invasion  of  Greece  by 
Mardonins,  who  is  de- 
feated by  land  and  sea    ,  y 

XJnsnccessial  expedition 
against  Greece  under 
Datis  and  Artaphemes    , , 

Revolt  of  the  Egyptians    ,, 

Death  of  Darius  I. ,  and 
accession  of  Xerxes  I.    ,, 

Invasion  of  Greece  by 
Xerxes    I.  —  Persian 


516 


514 

502 

501 
500 


495 


492 


490 
486 

485 


fleet  defeated  at  Sala- 
mis B.C. 

Battles  of  Mycale  and 
Plataea.  —  The  Per- 
sians retreat  from 
Greece    ,, 

Defeat  of  the  Persians  in 
the  sea  fight  of  the 
Enrymedon,  and  re- 
covery of  indepen- 
dence by  Ionia „ 

Murder  of  Xerxes  I.  by 
Artabanus,  who  as- 
cends the  throne  , , 

Artaxerxes  I.  kills  Arta- 
banus,  and  recovers 
his  father's  throne   ...    „ 

Revolt  of  Egyptians 
under  Inarus ,, 

Defeat  of  Persians  by 
Greeks  at  Salamis,  in 
CjTprus.  —  Treatv  be- 
tween Greece  and  Per- 
sia       ,, 

Death  of  Artaxerxes  I . . .    , , 


480 


479 


466 


465 


464 
460 


449 
425 


3.   INTESTINB  STRIFE   AND   DISORDER   IN    PERSIA. — FOREIGN 
INVASION. 

425  B.C.  to  336  B.C. 

Xerxes  11.  had  worn  the  diadem  only  two  months  when, 
being  inehriated  at  a  public  entertainment,  Sogdianus  seized 
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Mg^     an  opportanity  to  assassinate  him.     The  i^cide 
^;      was  scarcely  seated  on  the  throne  when,  Ochus 
having  declared  his  intention  of  revenging  the  mur- 
der of  Xerxes,  Sogdianus  was  deserted  by  all  his  subjects, 
and  finally  doomed  to  expiate  his  crimes  by  a  cruel  death. 

Ochus,  being  now  invested  with  supreme  authority,  assiuned 
the  title  of  Darius  XL,  and  is  mentioned  by  historians  under 
the  appellation  of  Darius  Kothus,  or  Darius  the  Bastard. 
His  brother  Aisites  endeavoured  to  supplant   him  in  the 
empire  by  the  assistance  of  Astyphius,  the  son  of  Mega- 
byzus;  but  after  hazarding  three  battles,  Ast3rphius  surren- 
dered himself  to  the  king,  and  Arsites,  hearing  that  his  col- 
league was  treated  with  great  clemency,  followed  his  example,, 
upon  which  both  the  rebels  were  thrown  into  burning  ashes. 
In  this  reign  the  Egyptians  shook  off  the  Persian  yoke,. 
^^q     and  the  Modes  also  revolted.   Darius,  having  settled 
^     the  affairs  of  the  rebellious  provinces,  bestowed  the 
supreme  command  of  Asia  Minor  on  his  youngest 
son  Cyrus,  who  was  ordered  to  assist  the  Lacedaemonians 
j,Q„     against  the  Athenians.     This  order,  however,  soon 
V^     exposed  the  weakness  of  the  king's  poUtics ;  for  the 
Lacedaemonians,   after  conquering  the  Athenians, 
subsequently  invaded  the  Persian  provinces  in  Asia.    Darius, 
in  consequence  of  a  charge  of  cruelty  that  had  been  made 
against  Cyrus,  recalled  him  to  court.     The  queen,  however, 
who  was  very  partial  to  Cyrus,  and  possessed  an  absolute 
sway  over  her  royal  consort,  effected  a  complete  reconciliation, 
and  prevailed  on  the  king  to  bequeath  those  provinces  to  her 
favourite  son  which  he  had  recently  appointed  him  to  govern. 
Soon  after  this  Darius  died,  and  left  the  imperial  diadem 
j,^^     to  his  son  Artaxerxes,  who  received  the  appellation 
—^     of  Mnemon  on  account  of  his  extraordinary  memory. 
Cyrus  resolved  to  exert  all  his  abilities  to  drive  his 
brother  from  the  throne,  and  having  procured  10,000  Greek 
mercenaries,  marched  into  Babylonia.     He  was  met  on  the 
plain  of  Cunaxa,  about  forty  miles  from  Babylon,  by  his 
brother  Artaxerxes,  at  the  head  of  a  large  army  ready  for 
.^^      battle.     A  sanguinary  contest  immediately  com- 
*Jt     menced,  and  Cyrus,  on  seeing  his  brother,  engaged 
him  with  such  fury  as  seemed  to  change  the  battle 
into  a  single  combat.     The  rebellious  prince,  however,  feU  by 
the  swords  of  the  king  and  his  guards.     The  10,000  Greeks, 
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under  the  conduct  of  Xeifophon,  effected  tliat  memorable  re- 
treat  which  has  always  been  considered  as  a  noble  achieve- 
ment among  military  operations. 

Artaxerxes  made  several  attempts  to  regain  the  lost  supre- 
macy of  Persia  in  Egypt  without  success.     He  waged  con- 
tinual war  with  the  Greeks,  who,  ever  disagreeing  among 
themselves,  were  incapable  of  pursuing  a  fixed  plan  of  operar 
tions.     Agesilaus,  king  of  Sparta,  invaded  Asia  Minor  for 
the  common  good,  but  was  compelled  by  quarrels     oq^^ 
in  the  Peloponnesus   to  return  before  he  could     ^ 
strike  any  effective  blow  against  the  power  of  Per- 
sia, while  his  fleet  was  defeated  by  the  Persians,  assisted  by 
the  Athenians,  at  the  battle  of  Cnidus  (394  b.o.).     At  length 
the  Lacedsemonians,  finding  themselves  unable  to  maintain 
the  war,  sent  Antalcidas  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the  gover- 
nor of  Sardis,  on  the  best  terms  he  could  obtain,      ^m 
Athens  and  the  other  cities  of  Greece  also  sent  their     ^^ 
deputies,   and  a  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which 
Antalcidas  basely  surrendered  to  the  Persians  all  the  Greek 
cities  in  Asia  Mmor. 

Artaxerxes,  being  freed  from  the  Grecian  war,  turned  his 
arms  against  Evagoras,  king  of  Cyprus,  whom  he  compelled 
to  cede  all  the  cities  of  Cyprus,  except  Salamis,  which  he  was 
allowed  to  hold  as  a  tributary  monarch  under  the  king  of 
Persia.     He  then  resolved  on  an  expedition  against     q«^ 
the  Caducians,  a  warlike  people,  who  inhabited  a      J^ 
-  mountainous  tract  between  the  Euxine  and  Caspian 
Seas.   The  king  headed  this  expedition  in  person ;  but  it  was 
wholly  unsuccessful,  and  the  Persians  were  only  rescued  &om 
impending  ruin  by  a  stratagem  of  Tiribazus,  a  Persian  noble- 
man. 

Artaxerxes,  deeming  it  advisable  to  silence  the  contentions 
of  his  sons — he  had  a  hundred  and  fifteen,  of  whom  only 
three,  Darius,  Ariaspes,  and  Ochus,  were  legitimate — ^re- 
specting the  succession,  permitted  Darius  to  assume  the  title 
of  king  and  wear  the  tiara  even  durtng  his  Uie ;  but  these 
honours  did  not  satisfy  the  ambition  of  the  young  prince,  and 
he  conspired  to  murder  lus  father  .with  Tiribazus,  who  was 
offended  with  the  king  for  twice  withholding  from  him  a 
princess  who  had  been  promised  to  him  in  marriage.  The  in- 
gratitude of  Darius,  however,  was  discovered  in  time,  and  the 
conspirators  were  executed. 
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On  the  death  of  Darius  three  of  the  princes,  viz.,  Ariaspes, 
Ochus,   and  Arsames,   became  competitois  for  the  crown. 
Ochus  practised  so  effectually  on  the  credulity  of  Ariaspes 
o|.Q      that  he  poisoned  himself,  and  Arsames  was  assas- 
^  sinated  by  the  son  of  Tiribazus.     These  acts  of 

^^"  cruelty  overwhelmed  Artaxerxes  with  such  insup- 
portable grief  that  he  died. 

Conscious  that  his  father's  justice  and  clemency  were  vene- 
rated throughout  the  whole  empire,  and  apprehensive  of  the 
ill  consequences  which  might  result  from  an  inunediate  avowal 
of  his  succession,  Ochus,  or  Artaxerxes  III.,  concealed  the 
death  of  the  king,  and  assumed  the  administration  of  govern- 
ment in  the  name  of  his  father.  He  caused  himself,  in  the 
name  of  the  king,  to  be  declared  his  successor,  and,  after  ten 
months,  he  published  the  death  of  Artaxerxes  11.  An  insur- 
rection in  several  of  the  provinces  immediately  followed;  but 
the  leaders  of  the  confederacy  disagreeing  among  themselves, 
the  rebellion  terminated  without  any  effusion  of  blood. 
Ochus  no  sooner  possessed  absolute  authority,  than  he  began 
to  fill  his  capital  and  the  whole  empire  with  carnage  and 
misery. 

This  insupportable  tyranny  occasioned  another  rebellion, 
^54     under  the  satrap  Artabazus,.  which  was  not  quelled 
^  *     without  much  difficulty.     This  revolt  was  scarcely 
'  *      terminated,  when  the  Sidonians  and  other  natives 
of  Phoenicia  joined  the  Cypriots  and  Egyptians  in  a  con- 
federacy against  Persia.     By  the  aid  of  his  Greek  generals, 
«--      Artaxerxes  III.  effected  the  reduction  of  Sidon,  and 
'™"      compelled  all  the  other  cities  to  make  submission. 
He  also  reduced  the  city  of  Jericho,  and  having 
concluded  a  peace  with  the  kings  of  Cyprus,  he  led  his  vic- 
torious troops  into    Egypt,  which  he   completely  subdued 
(350  B.C.). 

Having  reduced  all    the  revolted   provinces,  Artaxerxes 
abandoned  himself  to  the  gratification  of  his  depraved  appe- 
tites, and  passed  his  time  amidst  every  species  of  luxury  and 
AQg     voluptuousness.   Bagoas,  an  Egyptian,  to  whom  was 
^^     committed  the  administration  of  affairs,  and  who 
*  *      was  indignant  on  account  of  the  insult  offered  to 
his  religion  at  the  subjugation  of  his  country — ^when  Arta- 
xerxes had  plundered  all  the  Egyptian  temples  and  killed  the 
sacred  bull  Apis — ^prevailed  on  the  king^s  physician  to  ad- 
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minister  to  Mm  a  strong  poison,  instead  of  medicine.     He 
then  placed  on  the  throne  Arses,  the  youngest  prince,  and 
condemned  all  the  rest  to  death.     But  Arses,  sensible  of  the 
.slavery  in  which  he  was  held,  concerted  measures      oq|» 
to  free  himself  from  it.     Bagoas,  therefore,  efiected 
his  destruction  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  and      ^^' 
bestowed  the  imperial  diadem  on  Darius  III.,  Codoniannus, 
who  was  a  descendant  of  Darius  2sothus,  and  at  that  time 
governor  of  ^Vrmenia.     This  prince,  however,  had  not  long 
enjoyed  tlie  sovereignty,  when  the  ambitious  Egyptian  de- 
termined to  remove  him,  and  with  this  design  provided  a 
deleterious  potion ;  but  Darius,  being  apprised  of  his  dau2:er, 
compelled  ]>agoas  to  drink  the  poison,  and  thus  tijtablislied 
himself  on  the  throne. 

CHROXOLOGICAL   SUMMAUY. 

Accession  of  Xerxes  II.,  at  the  sea  jQght  of  the 

and  then  his  brother  Cnidus    B.c.  394 

8o;(dianti8  B.  c.  425    Persia  regains  tlie  Greek 

Accession  of  Dariua  II. ,  cities   of  Asia   Elinor 

Nothns   „    42%        by  the  Peace  of  An- 

Eiypt    becomes    indc-  |      talcidas  „    337 

pendent  under  Amyr-  ,  Accession  of  Artaxerxcs 

wens    „    413        III „    369 

Accession  of  Artaxerxes  !  Revolt  and  reduction  of 

Mnemon ,,    404:      Phoenicia,  etc „    351 

uattle   of  Canaxa,   and  |  Invasion    and    subjuga- 

death  of  Cyrus „    400,      tion  of  E.;ypt   „    350 


Invasion  of  Asia  Minor 
by  Agesilaus,  King  of 
Sparta „    306 


Bagoas  poidous  Arta- 
xer^cslll.,  and  places 
Arses  on  the  thron  (» . . .     , ,    338 


Spartans    defeated    by  Accession  of  Darius  111., 

Persians  and  Athenians  ,      Codomannus , ,    336 

^.    THE   INVASION  OF  ALEXAXDKR   THE   G':::aT,  AND   SUBVERSION 

OP  THE  rtusiAN  KMPir.i:. 

330  B.C.  t.>  330  B.C. 

In  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  Darius  III.,  Alexander 
tlie  Great,  king  of  !Macedon,  crossed  llio  Hellespont,  and 
passed  into  Asia  Minor,  at  the  head  of  a  -vvell-disciplined  army, 
with  the  design  of  revenging  the  injuries  which  Greece  had 
received  from  tlio  PersiaUvS  duriug  300  years.  On  qo^ 
his  arrival  at  tlie  Granicus,  he  found  on  the  opposite  *^  "^ 
bank   a  numerous   Persian   army,    amounting    to 
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100,000  foot,  and  10,000  horse.  Though  Alexander  had  not 
more  than  30,000  foot  and  5,000  horse,  he  crossed  the  Gra- 
nicus  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  and  attacked  with  im- 
petuosity the  whole  Persian  force.  An  obstinate  conflict  en- 
sued, in  which  the  Persians  were  defeated  with  the  loss  of 
20,000  foot  and  2,000  horse,  and  in  which  Alexander  ex- 
posed his  life  to  the  most  imminent  danger.  Having  thus 
obtained  a  decisive  victory,  Alexander  besieged  and  took 
Miletus  and  Halicamassus,  and  received  embassies  from 
several  cities  which  acknowledged  his  authority. 

The  invasion  having  assumed  a  serious  aspect,  Darius  began 
AAA     ^3  march  against  the  conqueror  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  army,  and  met  him  in  Cilicia,  near  the 
city  of  Issus,  where  Alexander  had  drawn  up  his 
troops  in  an  advantageous  position  on  a  narrow  plain.     The 
Persian  monarch,  unable  to  extend  his  front  beyond  that  of 
the  enemy,  drew  up  his  army  in  several  lines,  one  behind  the 
other.     But  the  Macedonians  having  broken  the  first  line,  a 
scene  of  confusion  inmiediately  followed,  and  the  Persians 
were  completely  defeated.     Darius  retreated  precipitately  to 
the  adjoining  mountains,  where  he  mounted  a  horse,  and  con- 
tinued his  flight.     In  the  meantime,  the  Greek  mercenaries 
in  the  pay  of  the  Persian  monarch  performed  prodigies  of 
valour,  and  withstood  the  furious  attack  of  the  Macedonian 
army  till  12,000  of  them  were  slain.     Alexander  was  now 
entire  master  of  the  field,  and  of  the  Persian  camp,  in  which 
the  mother,  wife,  and  son  of  Darius,  were  taken  prisoners. 
After  this  battle,  fortune  constantly  favoured  him.    Parmenio 
took  Damascus,  in  which  he  found  an  immense  quantity  of 
AAA     treasure  belonging  to  the  Persian  crown;  while 
Alexander  himself  occupied  Phoenicia  and  reduced 
Tyre,  after  a  long  siege,  and  received  the  submis- 
sion  of  Palestine,  Cyprus,   and  Egypt ;   and   penetrating 
through  the  desert  of  Libya  to  the  oasis  of  Ammon,  now 
called  Sinah,  was  declared  to  be  the  son  of  the  god  by  the 
oiade  of  Jupiter  Ammon. 

In  the  meantime,  Darius,  being  overcome  by  the  kind  and 
tender  behaviour  of  Alexander  towards  his  wife,  his  mother, 
and  his  son,  offered  to  relinquish  all  the  Asiatic  provinces  as 
far  as  the  Halys,  and  all  the  countries  between  the  HeUespont 
and  the  Euphrates,  and  tendered  30,000  talents  for  the  ran- 
som of  hiB  family.    But  these  proposals  were  rejected,  and 
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Darius  was  required  to  descend  from  his  throne,  and  to  ao- 
knowledge  the  king  of  Macedon  as  his  sovereign. 

The  Persian  monarch,  therefore,  having  assemhled  a  more 
numerous  army  than  that  which  fought  at  Issus,  prepared  for 
hatile  in  a  large  plain,  near  Arhe^  a  city  about  forty     aq4 
miles  south-east  of  the  ancient  Nineveh.     The  Peiv 
fiians  commenced  the  attack  with  great  fury  and  re-        '  * 
solution ;  but,  after  an  obstinate  conflict,  they  were  totally 
routed,  and  Darius  was  again  compelled  to  seek  safety  in 
flight,  and  retired  to  Ecbatana. 

Alexander,  having  allowed  his  men  to  recruit  their  strength 
and  spirits  after  the  fatigue  of  the  recent  battle,  marched  to 
Babylon,  and  then  proceeded  to  occupy  Susa.  He  next  ap- 
peal^ before  Persepolis,  the  ancient  residence  of  the  Persian 
monarchs,  and  set  the  palace  on  fire,  in  retaliation  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  temples  in  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  Minor  by 
the  Persians.  Some  say  that  the  palace  was  fired  at  a  ban- 
quet held  by  Alexander  within  its  waUs,  but  whether  by 
design  or  accident  is  uncertain. 

Darius,  who  had  sought  an  asylum  at  Ecbatana,  in  Media, 
had  collected  another  army,  with  which  he  intended  ^ort 
to  make  a  last  effort.  He  was,  however,  prevented  ^ 
by  Bessus,  governor  of  Bactria,  and  Nabarzanes,  a 
Persian  nobleman,  who  entered  into  a  conspiracy  against  him. 
The  conspirators  seized  the  person  of  the  king,  and  binding 
him  with  golden  chains,  shut  him  up  in  a  covered  cart,  and 
retreated  precipitately  towards  Bactria.  They  intended,  if 
Alexander  pursued  them,  to  deliver  up  the  object  of  his  re- 
sentment ;  or  if  ihey  escaped  the  Macedonian  conqueror,  to 
murder  Darias,  and,  usurping  the  imperial  diadem,  to  renew 
the  war.  When  Alexander  was  informed  of  the  base  designs 
of  Bessus  and  Nabarzanes,  he  left  the  main  body  of  his  army 
under  the  care  of  'Craterus,  and  advanced  with  a  small  body 
of  light  armed  cavalry ;  and  receiving  intelligence  that  the 
Persian  king  was  conveyed  in  a  covered  cart^  and  that  the 
troops  had  acknowledged  Bessus  as  their  general,  he  hastened 
his  march.  As  soon  as  the  king  of  Macedon  came  within 
«ight  of  the  enemy,  they  immediately  took  to  flight,  and 
having  discharged  their  darts  at  the  unfortunate  Persian  mo- 
narch, left  him  weltering  in  his  blood. 

Thus  died  Darius  III.,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age,  and 
the  sixth  of  his  reign,  and  with  him  ended  the  Persian  em- 
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pire,  after  ifc  had  existed  229  years.  His  temper  was  mild 
and  pacific,  his  government  peculiarlj  equitable,  and  his  cha- 
racter unsullied  by  any  of  those  vices  to  which  most  of  his 
predecessors  had  been  addicted. 

On  the  death  of  their  unfortunate  prince,  the  Persian  com- 
manders submitted  to  the  conqueror,  and  were  reinstated  in 
their  former  dignities  and  employments.  Nabarzanes  procured 
a  pardon ;  but  the  traitor  Bessus,  who  had  fled  into  Bactria  and 
assumed  the  title  of  king,  was  taken  prisoner  by  Ptolemy, 
afterwards  king  of  ijgypt,  about  a  year  after,  and  put  to 
death  as  a  repricide. 

After  the  dissolution  or  partition  of  the  Macedonian  em- 
pire, Persia  passed  under  the  dominion  of  the  kings  of  Syria, 
until  250  B.C.,  when  it  became  part  of  the  Parthian  empire, 
and  remained  so  until  about  230  a.d. 

CHRONOLOGICAL   SUMMARY. 

Invasion    of  Persia    by  I  Destruction  t^  the  great 

Alexander  the  Great. .  B:c.  334  ,      city  of  Persepolu  by 

Battle  of  the  Granicus..     „    334        fire  B.C.  331 

Persians  defeated  in  the 
battle  of  Issus  „    333 

Persians  again  defeated 

in  the  battle  of  Arbela    „    331 


Murder  of  Darius  III. 
by  Bessus  and  Nabar- 
zanes,  and  end  of  the 
Persian  empire ,,    330 


ANCIENT   KINGS   OF   PERSIA. 


Cyrus  the  Great   B.C.  559 

Cambyses  ,,  529 

Smerdis  (a  usurper) ,,  522 

Darius  I.  (Hystaspes) ...     ,,  521 

Xerxes  I ,  485 

Artabanus  (a  UBurpor)...     ,,  465 
Artaxerxes    I.    (Longi- 

rnauus ,,  464 


Xerxes  II B.c.  425 

Sogdianus  ,,  425 

Darius  II.  (Nothus) „  424 

Artaxerxes  II.  (Mnenu)ii)  ,,  405 

Artaxerxes  III.  (Ochus)  „  X>Ks 

Arses  ,,  33S 

Darius   III.    (Codomau- 

nus) »,  33G> 


CHAPTER  X. 

SYBIA  AND  THE  BYBO-GBEEK  EKPIHi:. 

1.    ANCIENT   SYRIA  :    ITS    KINCS    AND    KINGDOMS. 

2217  E.c.  to  741  c.c. 

Thb  ancient  Syrians  w«?iv  de-^icoDded  from  Slieiii,  tho  son  of 
iNoah,  and  occupied  a  fertile  tract  of  country,  which  Lay  bc- 
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tween  Mount  Taurus  on  the  north,  the  Euphrates  on  the  east, 
Ai*ahia  Deserta  and  Palestine  on  the  south,  and  Phoenicia 
«nd  the  Mediterranean  on  the  west,  and  which  extended  from 
33°  to  38°  of  north  latitude.  Though  anciently  parcelled 
into  several  petty  kingdoms,  it  was  divided  in  later  ages  into 
four  principal  states,  viz.,  Zohah,  Damascus,  Hamath,  and 
Geshur. 

The  ancient  Syrians  were  noted  for  their  learning  and  arts, 
and  rose  at  an  early  age  to  a  high  pitch  of  splendour  and 
opulence.  Their  religion  soon  degenerated  firom  that  of  their 
progenitors  into  gross  idolatry.  Their  language  hecame  a  dis- 
tinct tongue  so  early  as  the  time-  of  the  patriarch  Jacob. 

The  state  of  Zobah  was  situated  along  the  Euphrates,  north 
of  Damascus,  and  extending  towards  Aleppo.     The  kings  of 
Zobah  are  noticed  in  the  Bible  as  having  been  attacked  and 
defeated  in  battle  by  Saul.     These  kings  in  all  probability 
were  the  heads  of  the  petty  states  of  Syria,  which  had  formed 
«  coalition  against  Saul  and  the  children  of  Israel,  under 
Rehob,  who  was  the  actual  king  of  Zobah.     His    -tnAA 
son  and  successor,  Hadarezer,  was  a  powerful  and 
ambitious  prince,  and  remarkable  for  his  unsuccess- 
ful battles  with  King  David.     The  war  terminated  in  the 
total  defeat  of  his  forces,  and  the  destruction  of  his  kingdom. 
It  was  at  this  period  Toi,  the  king  of  Hamath,  made  sub- 
mission to  David,  and  became  tributary  to  him,  with  the  rest 
of  Syria. 

Zobah  being  thus  completely  crushed,  Rezon,  the  son  of 
Eliadah,  left  his  master  Hadadezer,  and  gathered  a  band  of 
men  about  him,  by  whose  aid  he  seized  on  Damascus  and 
made  himself  king  of  it  in  Solomon's  time,  causing  infinite 
annoyance  to  the  Israelites  and  their  king.     By  the  time  of 
Asa,  Syria  had  become  an  independent  kingdom     q^-^ 
once  more,  and  Benhadad,  who  then  sat  on  the      ^* 
throne,  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Jewish  king 
against  Boasha,  king  of  Israel.     Benhadad  II.  had  scarcely 
•ascended  the  throne,  when  he  resolved  to  prosecute     qq- 
the  war  against  Israel,  which  his  predecessor  had     V\ 
commenced.     Having,  therefore,  assembled  an  in- 
credible  number  of  infantry,   cavalry,  and   charioteers,  he 
marched  against  Simaria  :  but  whilst  Benhadad  was  carousing 
in  his  tent,  Ahab,  the  king,  with  a  select  company  of  232 
joung  men,  fell  upon  the  Syrians,  who  were  seized  with  a 
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panic  terror,  and  fled  with  the  utmost  precipitation.     Benha- 

q^^     dad  was  advised  by  his  courtiers  to  levy  another 
army,  and  to  hazard  a  battle  on  even  ground.     H& 

^^'  commenced  with  the  advice,  and  a  battle  was  fought, 
in  which  100,000  Syrians  were  put  to  the  sword,  and 
27,000  were  crushed  to  death  by  the  falling  of  the  walls  of 
Aphek.     Benhadad  was  obliged  to  sue  for  peace  to  Ahab; 

QQA     ^^^  ^  ^^®  reign  of  Jehoram  he  again  made  war  on 

^        Israel,  and  reduced  Samaria,  to  which  he  had  laid 

siege  to  the  utmost  straits.     The  Syrians,  however, 

were  seized  one  night  with  a  sudden  panic  imagining  they 

heard  the  approach  of  a  large  force,  and  fled  abandoning  their 

camp  to  the  starving  people  of  Samaria. 

Benhadad  was  succeeded  by  Hazael,  one  of  his  ^.^m 
generals,  who  obtained  the  crown  by  the  murder  of  ^^ 
his  benefactor,  and  who  took  and  pillaged  Jerusa- 

^n|»     lem,  and  subjugated  Israel  and  Judah.     His  son^ 

^       Benhadad  IIL,   suffered  three  successive   defeats 
from  King  Jehoash,  and  lost  all  the  territories  which 
the  Syrians  had  taken  from  Israel  in  his  father's  time.' 

Eezin,  their  last  king,  entered  into  a  confederacy     -^^ 
with  Pekah,  king  of  Israel,  to  dethrone  Ahaz,  king      ' 
of  Judah.     Ahaz,  however,  obtained  the  assistance 

741     ^^  Tiglath-Pileser  II.,  king  of  Aisyria,  who  entered 
Damascus  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army,  slew 
Rezin  with  the  sword,  and  carried  away  all  his  sub- 
jects into  captivity. 

The  small  kingdom  of  Geshur  is  supposed  to  have  been 
situated  to  the  east  of  Jordan,  north  of  Bashan  and  near 
Mount  Hermon.  Absalom  took  refuge  with  his  grandfather, 
Talmai,  king  of  Geshur,  after  the  murder  of  his  brother 
Amnon.  It  was  therefore  an  independent  state  in  David's 
time,  as  David  and  Talmai  were  connected  by  the  marriage  of 
the  former  to  the  latter^s  daughter  Maachah. 

From  this  time  Syria  was  subject  in  turn  to  the  Assyrians, 
Egyptians,  Babylonians,  and  Persians,  and,  in  333  B.O.,  fell 
under  the  power  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  became  part  of 
the  Macedonian  empire. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 

Abraham  ^s  from  Ur                   I  Saul    vanqaishes    the 
into  Syria B.C.  1921  |      kingof  Zobah b.o.  1087 
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2.    THE  NETT  STIIIAN   EMPIRE. — EARLY  SYRO -GREEK   KINGS. 

323  B.C.  to  223  b,c. 

The  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  in  the  plenitude  of  his 
power  put  an  end  to  the  great  empire  which  he  had     nno 
BO  rapidly  conquered,  and  his  vast  territories  were     Z.^ 
divided  among  his    generals.      In  this  partition 
Egypt  fell  to  Ptolemy  with  Palestine  and  Ccele-Syria,  while 
Ajatigonus  had  a  great  part  of  Asia  Minor  and  northern  Syria. 
In  the  war  that  ensued  a  new  disposition  was  made,  and 
Seleucus,  another  of  Alexander's  generals,  received  the  pro- 
vince of  Babylon  while  Antigonus  got  possession  of  Susiana. 
An  attempt  made  by  Antigonus  to   dispossess  Seleucus  of 
Babylon  led  to  the  formation  of  a  league  between  Seleucus 
and  Ptolemy  (316  rc),  and  a  fresh  war  with  Anti-     g^g 
gonusy  which  resulted  in  leaving  the  distribution  of 
territory  much  as  it  was  before  the  war  began,  ex- 
cept that  in  addition  to  recovering  Babylon,  Seleucus  ob- 
tained Media  and  assumed  the  title  of  king.     From  this 
period  (312  b.c.),  the  era  of  the  Seleucidse  dates ;  Seleucus, 
having  firmly   established  his   authority  among  the  Baby- 
lonians, subjected  to  his  new  empire,  Persia,  Bactria,  Hyrcania, 
and  all  the  other  provinces,  formerly  conquered  by  Alexander, 
on  this  side  the  Indus. 

In  301  ao.  a  fresh  coalition  was  formed  by  Seleucus, 
Ptolemy,  and  Lysimachus,  another  of  Alexander's  generals, 
who  had  obtained  Thrace,  against  Antigonus,  whose  possessions 
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in  Asia  were  now  only  Asia  Minor,  Xorthern  Syria,*  and 

^ni      Cyprus.     He  was  defeated  by  the  confederates  in 

^^       the  battle  of  Ipsus  and  slain.      Xortliem  Syria, 

^^*      Cappadocia,  and  part  of  Phrjj^ia  fell  to  Seleucus, 

who  founded  Antioch  and  made  it  the  metropolis  of  his 

kingdom. 

Ptolemy  I.  Soter,  king  of  Egypt,  by  his  first  wife  Euiydice 
had  a  son  named  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  v/hom  he  disinherited, 
as  it  has  been  said,  in  favour  of  Ptolemy  II.  Philadelphus, 
his  son  by  his  second  wife  Berenice,  and  a  daughter  Arsinoe, 
who  matried  Lysimachus,  king  of  Thrace.     Lysandra,  the 
half -sister  of  Arsinoe,  had  married  Agathoclcs,  the  eldest  son 
of  the  Tliracian  king,  and  some  unfortun;  le  dissension  having 
arisen  between  Arsinoe  and  Lysandra,  the  former  prevailed 
on  the  old  king  to  put  Agathocles  to  death.     Upon  which, 
Lysandra,  with  her  children  and  her  brother  Ptolemy  Ce- 
OA4      raunus,  sought  the   protection  and   assistance   of 
Seleucus,  who  took  the  field  against  his  old  ally. 
Lysimachus   crossed  the   Hellespont,  and  entered 
Asia  Minor.     He  encountered  the  troops  of  Seleucus  at  Curo 
pedion  in  Phrygia,  and  after  an  obstinate  and  a  bloody  con- 
flict, Lysimachus  was  slain,  and  Seleucus  left  master  of  the 
ort||     field.     However,  Seleucus  did  not  long  enjoy  his 
~y     triumph,  for  he  was  treacherously  murdered   by 
Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  while  preparing  to  cross  into 
Europe  for  the  purpose  of  subjugating  Thrace  and  Macedonia. 
Antiochus  L  commenced  liis  reign  by  prosecuting  his  claim 
to  the  sovereignty  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  but  ultimately 
gave  it  up  in  favour  of  Antigonus  Gonatas,  who  married  his 
half-sister  Phila.     His  reign  was  further  distinguished  by 
a  successful  expedition  against  a  body  of  Gauls,  which  had 
settled  in  Galatia.     This  procured  him  the  surname  of  Sot^r, 
or  Saviour.     After  this  he  became  involved  in  an  unsuccess- 
ful war  with  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus.    This  monarch, 
rty»4      after  sentencing  one  of  his  sons  to  death  for  having 
fomented  a  rebellion,  during  his  absence,  and  no- 
■  '      minating  his  other  son,  Antiochus,  to  succeed  him 
in  the  throne  of  Syria,  died  in  the  twentieth  yciir  of  his 
reign. 

•  Under  the  Syro-Greek  empire,  Syria  was  divided  into  three 

farts,  viz.,  Syria  Proper,  Ccele-Syria,  or  the  Hollow  Syria,  and  Syria 
^alestina. 
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AntiocTnis  IT.  on  ascending  the  throne,  assumed  the  sur- 
name of  Theos,  or  God.     He  engaged  in  a  war  with  Ptolemy 

II.  Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt,  but  the  strife  was  ended  by 
his  marriage  to  Berenice,  Ptolemy's  daughter,  after     oka 
divorcing  his  first  wife  Laodice.     Aisaces,  a  valiant      ^" 
Parthian,  roused  to  fury  by  the  oppressive  measures        '^' 

of  Agathocles,  governor  of  Parthia  and  the  adjacent  countries, 
excited  a  revolt,  and  eventually  founded  a  new  and  formidable 
empire.     About  five  years  before  the  Parthian  revolt,  Theodo- 
tus,  governor  of  Bactria,  had  thrown  off  his  allegiance,  and 
assumed  the  honours  of  royalty.     Antiochus  was  poisoned  by 
his  wife  Laodice,  whom  he  had  again  received  into      04./; 
favour.     This  woman  placed  on  the  royal  couch  a 
person,  who,  by  personating  the  dying  monarch,         ^* 
prevailed   on  the   Syrian   nobles   to   acknowledge  Seleucus 
Callinicus,  the  son  of  Laodice,  as  their  lawful  sovereign, 
though  the  crown  belonged  to  a  male  infimt  of  Queen  Bere- 
nice. 

Seleucus  H.  Callinicus,  on  his  ascending  the  throne,  pur- 
sued the  unfortunate  Berenice  and  her  son  with  such  unre- 
lenting hatred  that  ho  besieged  them  in  an  asylum,  whither 
they  had  fled  for  refuge,  and  where  they,  with  all  their 
Egyptian  attendants,  were  inhumanly  massacred.     Ptolemy 

III.  Euergetes,  king  of  Egypt,  revenged  the  murder  which  he 
could  not  prevent  by  seizing  the  cruel  Laodice,  whom  he  con- 
demned to  death.  Afterwards  Seleucus  found  himself  en- 
gaged in  war  with  his  own  brother,  Antiochus  Hierax,  whom 
he  had  offended  by  refusing  him  the  sovereignty  of  Asia 
Elinor.  At  length,  after  a  dreadful  effusion  of  blood,  and 
many  obstinate  conflicts,  Antiochus  was  totally  defeated,  and 
compelled  to  take  refuge  in  an  enemy's  land,  where  one 
he  was  murdered  by  a  band  of  robbers.  Afterwards  ^ 
Seleucus  undertook  an  expedition  against  Parthia, 

and  was  taken  prisoner  by  Arsaces,  and  died  in  captivity, 
through  a  fall  from  his  horse. 

Seleucus  111. ,  the  eldest  son  and  successor  of  the  deceased 
prince,  was  called,  in  derision  of  his  mental  and  bodily  weak- 
ness, Ceraunus,  or  the  Thunderer.  After  a  reign  of  three 
years  he  was  poisoned  by  two  of  his  chief  oflicers,  when 
inarching  against  Attains,  king  of  Pergamus,  who  ^oo 
had  seized  the  greater  part  of  Asia  Elinor,  and  the 
crown  placed  on  the  h^d  of  his  brother  Ajitiochus,        '  ' 
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who,  on  account  of  his  illoatrious  actions,  was  afterwards  sor- 
named  the  Great. 


CHROXOLOGICAL  SI7MMART. 
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3.    FROM   ANTIOCHUS  THE   GREAT   TO   DEMETRIUS  SOTEIL 

223  B.O.  to  160  B.C. 

Antiochus  111.  was  scarcely  settled  on  the  throne  of  his 
ancestors  before  Alexander  and  Molo,  two  of  his  generals, 
who  had  been  entrusted  with  the  government  of  Peieda  and 

AQ/^     Media,  revolted  from  their  allegiance,  and  endea- 

~y  voured  to  establish  themselves  as  sovereigns  in 
their  respective  districts.  Antiochus  inarched 
against  the  insurgents  in  person,  and  defeated  them;  and 
the  two  generals,  who  were  brothers,  in  order  to  elude  the  ven- 
geance of  the  conqueror,  killed  themselves.  Antiochus  then 
began  to  make  preparations  for  an  expedition  against  Ptolemy, 
king  of  Egypt,  who  had  taken  Coele-Syria  and  Palestine, 
and  another  against  his  uncle  Achaeus,  who  had  usurped  the 
sovereignty  of  Asia  Minor.     After  a  war  of  three  years*  dura- 

n.| ,.     tion,  which  was  ended  by  the  total  defeat  of  Anti- 

~;  ochus  at  Eapliia,  near  Gaza,  Coele-Syria  and  Pales- 
tine wore  ceded  to  Ptolemy.  During  tliis  war 
Achreus,  the  governor  of  Asia  Minor,  had  declared  the  inde- 
pendence of  his  province ;  and,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war 
with  Ptolemy,  Antiochus  prepared  to  march  against  him. 

o- ^  Achieus  defended  himself  in  the  city  of  Sardis  for 
*  upwards  of  a  year  against  two  powerful  armies,  but 
was  at  length  delivered  up  by  the  treachery  of 
some  Cretans,  and  expiated  his  treachery  by  his  death. 

The  war  in  Asia  Minor  being  thus  terminated,  Antiochus 
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made  piepaiationa  for  the  reduction  of  the  Eastern  provinces 
which  had  shaken  off  the  Syrian  yoke.     Accordingly  he 
marched  into  Parthia,  where  he  obtained  some  sue*     ^i  a 
cesses  at  first,  but  found  it  necessary  at  last  to  con- 
dude  a  treaty  with  Arsaces,  by  which  his  indepen-      ^'^' 
dence  was  acknowledged.     This  was  followed  by  a  treaty 
with  Euthydemus,  the  king  of  Bactria.     Antiochus  then 
marched  into  India,  and  returned  home  after  re-     aac 
establishing  Syrian  supremacy  in  the  provinces  of 
Aiachosia,  Drangiana,  and  Carmania  with  a  reputa-     ^'^' 
tion  that  began  to  be  formidable  to  the  powers  of  Europe  as> 
well  as  to  those  of  Asia. 

At  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Philopater,  Antiochus  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  depriving  his  successor,  Ptolemy  V.  Epiphanes,  of  his 
dominions.   The  Syrian  monarch,  therefore,  marched     nf%A 
into  Coele-Syria  and  Palestine,  and  reduced  all  those 
provinces,  with  their  cities  and  dependencies.   This      ^^' 
conduct  gave  umbrage  to  the  Romans,  who,  having  under- 
taken to  protect  Epiphanes,  ordered  Philip  and  Antiochus  to 
withdraw  their  forces  from  the  newly-conquered  provinces. 
Antiochus,  however,  proposed  a  treaty  of  marriage  between 
his  daughter  Cleopatra  and  Epiphanes,  which,  as  he     ^  qq 
promised  to  give  up  the  conquered  provinces  by     ^^*' 
way  of  dowry  to  the  young  princess,  was  ratified 
without  hesitation.     In  the  following  year  Antiochus,  assert- 
ing a  right  to  Thrace  by  virtue  of  the  conquest  of  Lysimachus 
by  his  ancestor  Seleucus  !Nicator,  began  to  rebuild  the  city  of 
Lysimachia,  which  had  been  founded  by  Lysimachus,  on  the 
isthmus  leading  to  the  Thracian  Chersonesus.     The  Eomans 
ordered  him  to  desist  from  attempting  to  settle  in  Europe, 
but  Antiochus,  finding  that  they  confiued  themselves  at  the 
time  to  mere  remonstrances,  refused  to  comply  with  their 
demands,  and  began  to  think  of  war  with  Rome. 

At  this  time  the  Carthaginian  general  Hannibal  placed 
himself  under  the  protection  of  Antiochus,  and  con-     ^  qm. 
firmed  the  king's  resolution  of  making  war  upon      "^ 
the  Romans.    That  able  general  traced  out  the  plan 
of  an  attack  to  be  made  in  conjunction  with  the  Gauls,  the 
Carthaginians,  their  African  allies,  and  the  discontented  cities 
of  Greece,  whom  the  enemy  of  the  Romans  proposed  to  put 
in  motion.     He  fixed  the  stations  for  the  armies  and  fleets. 
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with  the  proper  points  of  support,  and  developed  a  general 
invasion  of  Italy,  which  would  have  greatly  embarrassed  the 
Eomans  had  it  been  wholly  adopted,  and  the  operations  been 
speedily  commenced. 

In  the  winter  of  192  B.C.,  Antiochus,  having  enlisted  the 
^tolians  and  other  Greeks  in  his  cause,  under  the  pretence 
of  liberating  Greece  from  Eoman  dominion,  passed  over  into 
Thrace  and  established  his  head-quarters  at  Demetrias,  in  Thes- 
saly.  He  was  successful  at  first,  but  was  defeated  at  Thermo- 
pylae in  the  following  year,  and  compelled  to  return  into  Asia. 
Subsequently  one  of  his  fleets,  under  the  command  of  Hanni- 
bal, was  defeated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eurymedon,  and  another 
under  Polyxenidas  was  almost  destroyed  in  an  action  off  the 
promontory  of  Myonessus.  After  this  last  disaster  Antiochus 
did  not  observe  his  usual  prudence,  but  hastOy  withdrew  his 
forces  from  Lysimachia  and  the  other  cities  of  the  Hellespont, 
and  retired  to  Sardis,  where  he  began*  to  prepare  for  the  de- 
fence of  Asia  Minor.  At  this  time  Antiochus  had  to  contend 
with  Lucius  Scipio,  afterwards  called  Asiaticus  for  his  success 
in  this  war,  and  his  brother,  Publius  Scipio  Afncanus,  under 
whom  the  Eomans  had  passed  the  Hellespont  and  entered 
Asia.  The  Syrian  monarch  was  seized  with  terror  when  he 
saw  himself  attacked  in  the  centre  of  his  states,  and  his  king- 
dom exposed  to  the  fate  of  a  battle.  He  offered  terms  of 
peace,  but,  as  these  were  refused,  he  determined  to  give  them 
battle  at  once,  and  drew  up  his  forces  near  Magnesia. 

The  conflict  commenced  with  an  advance  of  the  armed 
chariots,  which  Antiochus  ordered  to  cut  their  way  through 
the  enein/s  lines.  These,  however,  were  soon  thrown  into 
confusion  by  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus,  and  the  Eoman 
cavalry  bore  down  all  before  them.  About  50,000  fell  on  the 
side  of  Antiochus  in  this  engagement  and  the  pursuit  that 
followed.  The  victory  of  the  Koraans  led  to  a  disgraceful 
peace,  in  which  Antiochus  was  obliged  to  resign  his  preten- 
sions to  Thrace,  confine  his  authority  to  Asia  to  the  countries 
east  of  Mount  Taurus  and  the  Halys,  pay  the  Eomans  15,000 
Euboic  talents  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  deliver  up  Hanni- 
bal and  others,  and  give  twenty  persons  as  hostages  for  his 

-j^-     sincerity.     The  unfortunate  Carthaginian  poisoned 

himself,  and  Antiochus  was  killed  soon  after  by  the 

people  of  Elymais,  at  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 

who  were  irritated  to  see  the  treasures  of  their  temples  carried 
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away  for  paying  the  Eomans.  Ancient  historians  highly 
commend  him  for  his  humanity,  clemency,  and  munili- 
cence. 

On  the  death  of  his  father,  Seleucus  III.,  surnamed  Soter, 
ascended  the  throne,  and  though  he  retained  the  regal  dignity 
upwards  of  eleven  years,  he  made  a  very  poor  figure,  on  ac- 
count of  the  miserable  state  to  which  the  Syrian      ^,.- 
empire  had  recently  been  reduced.    He  was  poisoned 
by  Heliodorus,  who  place  lI  the  diadem  on  his  own 
head,  but  who  was  obliged  to  resign  the  crown  to  Antiochi:"^, 
brotJier  of  Seleucus. 

Antiochus  IV.  assumed  the  name  of  Epiphanes,  or  the 
Iliostrious;  but  that  title  was  ill  applied,  for  his  conduct 
was  rather  suitable  to  a  lunatic  than  a  sovereign  prince.     A 
war  broke  out  between  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  Antiochus  led 
his  army  into  the  ccftitre  of  that  kingdom,  made  himself 
master  of  Memphis,  and  took  Ptolemy  VI.  Philometor  pri- 
soner.    The  Egyptians  placed  on  the  throne  Philo-     -  „^ 
motor's  younger  brother,  Ptolemy  Physcon.     Anti-      ~^^ 
ochus  returned  to  I^jypt  to  usurp  the  crown  for 
himself,  but  Physcon  and  lus  sister  Cleopatra  obtained  the 
mediation  of  the  Romans,  who  interdicted  the  Syrian  monarch 
from  carrying  on  hostilities  against  Egypt,  on  pain  of  forfeit- 
ing their  friendship.     Antiochus,  therefore,  put  Ptolemy  Phi- 
lometor in  possession  of  the  whole  kingdom  except  Pelusium, 
which  he  craftily  retained  in  his  own  hands,  that  he  might 
enter  Egypt  at  any  opportunity.      Philometor  having  con- 
sented to  share  the  crown  with  his  brother  Physcon,      ^  r»f% 
Egypt  was  restored  to  its  former  tranquillity.   Anti- 
ochus  now  entered  Egypt  for  the  fourth  time,  and 
openly  avowed  his  intention  of  annexing  Egypt  to  Syria;  but 
the  Eomans  compelled  him  to  renoimce  all  his  pretensions 
and  withdraw  his  army. 

Antiochus  having  commenced  a  frightful  persecution  of  the 
Jews  in  168  b.c.,  endeavouring  to  compel  them  to  reuounce 
their  religion,  and  conform  to  that  of  the  Greeks,  Judoa  re- 
volted, and  army  after  army  sent  thither  by  the  Syrian  king 
was  defeated  by  tlie  Jews  under  Judas  Maccabeus  and  his 
brothers.  The  revolt  of  Judea  was  followed  by  outbreaks  in 
Persia  and  Armenia,  which  were  subdued  by  the  ^  nt' 
king  in  person.  The  news  of  the  defeat  of  his  ""^ 
army  in  Judea  threw  him  into  so  terrible  a  fit  of 
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psussion,  that  he  went  raving  mad,  and  died  in  that  conditioii 
shortly  aftei. 

This  monarch  lefl  an  infant  son,  named  Antiochus  Eupator, 
and  a  nephew  called  Demetrius,  who  was  a  hostage  at  Borne. 
On  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Demetrius  applied  to  the  senate 
for  liberty,  and  reminded  them  of  his  indubitable  title  to  the 
crown  of  Syria.  The  Homans,  however,  fearing  that  Deme- 
trius, who  was  of  an  aspiring  genius,  and  extraoidinaiy 
abilities,  might  eventually  become  a  powerful  foe  to  the  re- 
public, declared  in  favour  of  the  young  Antiochus,  who 
ascended  the  throne  as  Antiochus  V.  Soon  after,  Deme- 
trius effected  his  escape  from  Home,  and  spreading  abroad  a 
report  that  he  was  sent  by  the  Eomans  to  take  possession  of 
his  hereditary  kingdom,  he  was  proclaimed  king  at  Tripolis, 
received  the  voluntary  submission  of  the  cities  and  fortresses, 
and  caused  Eupator  to  be  put  to  death. 

Demetrius  had  no  sooner  established  himself  on  the  thronoi 
than  he  redressed  the  grievances  of  the  Babylonians,      ^  ^a 
who  gave  him  the  surname  of  Soter,  or  Saviour.      ^ 
He  effected  a  complete  reconciliation  with  Eome ; 
but  having  subsequently  given  umbrage  to  the  Komans,  the 
senate  passed  a  decree  in  favour  of  a  young  man  of  low  origin, 
called  Balas,  who  pretended  to  be  the  son  of  Epiphanes,  and 
in  this  character  claimed  the  Syrian  diadem.     Thus  counten- 
anced by  the  Romans,  and  supplied  with  powerful  succours 
&om  Egypt,  Pergamus,  and  Cappadocia,  Alexander  advanced 
against  Demetrius,  who  was  defeated  and  slain  by  his  com- 
petitor's troops,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign. 
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4.    THE  LAST   OP  THE  SELEUCIDiB. 

150  B.a  to  83  B.a 

Alexander,  haying  by  this  victory  made  himself  master  of 
the  whole  Syrian  empire,  espoused  Cleopatra,  the  --^ 
danghter  of  Ptolemy,  king  of  IJgypt,  and  devoted  ^j 
his  time  to  pleasure,  while  the  affairs  of  state  were 
entrusted  to  the  management  of  a  cruel  and  tyrannical  mini- 
ster, called  Ammonius.  Demetrius,  however,  the  eldest  of 
the  deceased  king's  sons,  attempted  the  recovery  of  his  in- 
heritance, and  obtained  possession  of  Cilicia.  Alexander, 
distrusting  the  fidelity  of  the  Syrians,  invited  to  his  assist- 
ance his  father-in-law,  the  king  of  Egypt,  who  advanced  to 
his  relief  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army ;  but  Ptolemy,  as- 
serting that  a  design  had  been  formed  against  his  own  life  by 
Alexander,  gave  his  daughter  (the  wife  of  Alexander)  in  mar- 
liage  to  Demetrius,  whom  he  promised  to  seat  on  the  throne 
of  Syria.  Alexander  being  defeated  soon  after,  by  Ptolemy 
And  Demetrius,  escaped  to  Abas,  in  Arabia,  where  he  was 
treacherously  assassinated  by  an  Arabian  chieftain  with  whom 
he  sought  an  asylum. 

Demetrius  11.,  having  firmly  established  himself  in  the 
kingdom  of  his  ancestors,  assumed  the  name  of  Ni-      ^  ^^ 
cator,  or  "the  Conqueror."   He  gave  himself  up  en-        * 
tirely  to  pleasure  a^  first,  and  imprudently  left  the 
whole  care  of  the  government  to  his  ministers,  who  alienated 
the  minds  of  the  Syrians  from  their  new  king  by  a  series  of 
cruelties  and  oppressions.     At  length  Tryphon,  entertaining 
thoughts  of  seizing  the  crown,  and  having  got  Antiochus,  the 
son  of  Alexander  Balas,  into  his  hands,  arrived  in  Syria  with 
the  young  prince,  and  laid  claim  to  the  crown  as  guardian 
and  protector  of  Alexander's  son.     He  was  joined  by  multi- 
tudes of  disaffected  persons,  who  eagerly  enlisted  under  his 
banners.    An  engagement  ensued,  in  which  Demetrius  was 
overthrown,  and  compelled  to  take  shelter  within  the  walls  of 
Seleucia ;  and  the  Ajitiochans  declared  for  the  conquerois. 
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and  soon  aftor  placed  the  young  prince  on  the  throne  as  An- 
tiochus  VI. 

Tryphon,  having  effected  the  first  part  of  his  design  by 
investing  Antiochus  with  the  name  of  a  king,  conciliated  tho 
esteem  of  the  Jewish  people,  who  fought  with  irresistible  fury 
on  behalf  of  the  new  sovereign.     However,  Jonathan,  prince 
of  the  Jews,  was  basely  assassinated  by  the  contrivance  of 
^^M      Tryphon,  and  Antiochus  was  murdered.    The  traitor 
then  seized  the  diadem,  and  caused  himself  to  be 
proclaimed  king  of  Syria,  in  the  room  of  his  de- 
ceased pupil.     Demetrius  in  the  meanwhile  had  taken  the 
field  against  the  Partliians,  over  whom  he  obtained  some  ad- 
vantages ;  but,  being  deluded  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  his  per- 
son was  seized,  and  all  his  troops  were  slaughtered.     A&er- 
wards  Mithridates,  king  of  Parthia,  treated  him  with  great 
kindness,  and  gave  him  the  princess  Ehodoguna  in  marriage. 
On  receiving  this  intelligence,  Cleopatra  ofi'ered  her  interest 
and  her  hand  to  his  brother,  Antiochus  Sidetes,  the  second 
-  nQ     son  of  Demetrius  JSoter.     This  prince  no  sooner  ap- 
J^     peared,  than  most  of  Tryphon's  forces  abandoned 
■  '      their  posts,  and  joined  Antiochus,  who  proved  com- 
pletely victorious,  and  killed  his  rival  in  the  city  of  Apamea, 
Antiochus  VII.  being  now  established  on  the  throne  of  his 
ancestors,  led  his  troops  against  Phraatcs,  king  of  Parthia, 
upou  the  plausible  pretence  of  delivering  his  brother  &om 
captivity.     He  recovered  all  the  provincOvS,  except  Parthia, 
1 2ft      which  had  originally  belonged  to  the  Syrian  empire  ; 
but  whilst  his  troops  were  separated  and  put  into 
winter  quarteiv?,  the  inhabitants  of  that  countrj" 
massacred  them  all  in  cue  day,  and  Antiochus  perished  in  tho 
general  slaughter. 

After  being  thrice  defeated  by  Antiochus,  Phraatcs  had 
liberated  Demetrius,  and  sent  him  with  a  body  of  troops  into 
Syria;  but  on  the  news  of  tlic  massacre,  he  dispatched  a 
party  of  cavalry  to  bring  him  back.  Demetrius,  however, 
effected  his  escape,  and  recovered  his  crown.  He  imprudently 
took  part  in  the  quarrel  between  Ptolemy  Physcon  and  hl< 
divorced  queen,  Cleopatra.  Upon  which  the  former  raised 
up  an  impostor,  called  Alexander,  afterwards  called  Zobinas, 
whom  he  furnished  with  an  army  to  take  possf  ssion  of  Syria, 
under  the  title  of  the  son  of  ^Uoxander  Ealas.  Tlie  discon- 
tented Sj-rians,  eager  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  Demetrius, 
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flocked  to  the  stranger,  and  nnanimously  took  up  arms  against 
their  lawful  sovereign,  who,  on  suffering  a  total  do-     ^o|» 
feat  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Damascus,  was  obliged     "^ 
to  take  to  flight,  and  sought  refuge  in  Tyre,  where       '  * 
he  was  treacherously  murdered.   Upon  the  news  of  his  death, 
Cleopatra,  his  first  wife,  was  permitted  to  retain  a  small 
part  of  the  kingdom ;  and  the  rest  devolved  on  Alexander 
XL  Zebinas. 

Seleucus  V.,  the  eldest  son  of  Demetrius  Nicator,  assumed 
the  regal  dignity,  and  was  proclaimed  in  the  provinces  which 
adjoined  to  that  part  of  Syria  held  by  his  mother.  Cleo- 
patra, fearing  that  he  might  revenge  the  murder  of  his  father, 
to  which  she  was  supposed  to  be  accessory,  put  him  to  death 
with  her  own  hand,  and  recalled  from  Athens  her  other  son, 
Antiochus,  afterwards  Antiochus  VIII.,  who  is  generally 
designated  by  the  surname  of  Grypus,  from  his  ^ac 
aquiline  nose,  and  whom  she  declared  king  of 
Syria,  but  reserved  all  the  authority  for  herself. 
Ptolemy  Physcon  insisted  that  Zebinas  should  do  homage  to 
him  for  his  new  dominions,  and  pay  an  annual  tribute  to 
I^ypt.  Zebinas,  however,  refusing  his  obedience,  Physcon 
gave  the  princess  Tryphoena  in  marriage  to  Antiochus,  and 
'  sent  a  powerful  army  into  Syria.  Zebinas  was  defeated  and 
sent  a  prisoner  to  Antiochus  VIII.,  who  put  him  to  death. 

Cleopatra,  perceiving  that  her  son  assumed  the  supreme 
authority,  called  to  the  crown  another  son  she  had  by  Antio- 
chus Sidetes,  and  prepared  a  deleterious  potion  for  the  king ; 
but  Grypus,  being  apprised  of  her  design,  compelled  her  to 
drink  it  herself,  and  thus  preserved  Ids  own  life  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  a  woman  whose  unparalleled  crimes  had  been  for  many 
years  the  scourge  of  Syria. 

During  the  space  of  eight  years,  Grypus  swayed  the  sceptre 
in  profound  peace ;  but  at  length,  Antiochus  Cyzi-     ^^„ 
cenus,  his  hidf-brother,  contended  with  him  for  the 
sovereignty,  and  ultimately  obliged  him  to  divide 
the  empire  between  them  (112  B.O.).     Antiochus  IX.  Cyzi- 
cenus  reigned  at  Damascus  over  Coele-Syria  and  Phoenicia, 
while  Grypus  retained  Antioch  and  all  the  other  provinces. 
Antiochus  YIU.,  who  was  assassinated  in  96  B.O.,  left  four 
sons,  Seleucus,  Philip,  Demetrius  Eukseros,  and  Antiochus 
Dioniysius,   and  was  immediately  succeeded    by  Seleucus. 
This  king,  Seleucus  VI.,  siimamed  Epiphanes  Nicator,  at- 
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tacked  Antioclius  IX. ,  and  defeated  him  and  slew  him.  He 
was  driven  in  his  tiun  into  Gilicia,  by  Antiochns  X.,  sur- 
named  Eusebes,  the  son  of  Cysdcenus,  and  died  at  the  siege 
of  Mopsuestia,  after  a  reign  of  seven  months  (95  B.O.). 

From  this  point  the  crown  of  Syria  was  frequently  changing 
handa  Antiochus  X.  retained  the  sovereignty  until  88  rc, 
when  he  was  compelled  to  fly  into  Parthia  by  Philip,  who 
had  long  maintained  an  aggressive  warfare  against  him.  He 
returned  in  86  B.C.,  and  an  intestine  strife  raged  for  three 
years,  when  the  Syrians  bestowed  the  crown  on 
Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  and  the  rival  cousins 
quitted  the  kingdom  to  trouble  it  no  more,  for 
Eusebes  died  the  same  year  in  Cilicia.  Tigranes  was  com- 
pelled to  withdraw  his  troops  in  69  b.o.,  in  the  course  of  his 
struggle  with  the  Romans,  and  the  crown  was  seized  by  An- 
tiochus XI.,  sumamed  Asiaticus,  the  son  of  Eusebes.  He 
retained  it  for  the  space  of  four  years,  when  Syria 
was  reduced  by  Pompey  to  a  Roman  province,  and 
the  dynasty  of  the  Seleucidae  was  brought  to  an 
end,  after  a  duration  of  247  years. 
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5.   PETTY   KIKODOMS   FORMED   IN   VARIOUS   PARTS   OF  ASIA 
D0RINO   THE   REIGNS   OF   THE  SELEUCIDJS,   ETC. 

ATROPATENE. 

That  pari  of  Media  which  lay  between  Armenia  and  the 
Caspian  Sea  was  defended,  on  the  downfall  of  the  Persian 
monarchy,  against  the  Macedonians,  by  Atropatns,  who  trans- 
mitted it  to  his  posterity  under  the  name  of  Media  Atropatia, 
or  Atropatene.  Subsequently,  it  was  subject  to  the  Parthians 
for  many  yeais. 

BACTRIA,    OR  BACTRIANA. 

Bactria,  which  now  forms  the  south-eastern  part  of  Turkes- 
tan, and  is  now  called  Balkh,  was  anciently  a  large,  fruitful, 
and  populous  country ;  and  was  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  river  Oxus,  on  the  east  by  Asiatic  Scythia,  and  on  the 
south  by  Mount  Paropamisus,  now  the  Hindoo  Koosh  Moun- 
tains. The  inhabitants  were  a  brave  and  martial  people,  who 
were  constantly  engaged  in  war,  and  ene^iies  to  every  species 
of  luxury.  The  Gre^  kingdom  of  Bactria  was  founded  by 
Theodotos  in  255  B.a,  when  he  threw  ofT  allegiance  to  Antio- 
cbus  IL  of  Syria.  His  sncceasor,  Theodotus  U.,  was  deposed 
in  221  B.C.  by  Euthydemus,  who  was  defeated  by  Antiochus 
UL  in  207  B.€.  It  rose  to  its  greatest  prosperity  under 
Euciatides  L,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  181  b.c.,  and  in 
168  B.C.  added  part  of  India  to  his  dominions.  He  was 
assassinated  by  his  son  Eucratides  U.,  in  143  b.o.  Eighteen 
yean  after  Bactria  was  invaded  and  subdued  by  the  Parthians. 


Theodotos  I b.o.  255 

TheodotnslI „    246 

Enthydemna „    221 

Demetrius ,,    200 


KINGS  OF  BACTRIA. 

Menander B.C.  196 

Eacratidee  I ,f   181 

EaoratideBlI „    143 
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EDESSA,    OB  OSBOENE. 

The  proyince  of  Osioene,  a  mountainous  district  in  the 
north-west  of  Mesopotamia,  the  Padan-aram  of  the  early 
patriarchs,  was  situated  hetween  Mount  Masius  and  the  Chsk- 
boras  on  itie  east,  and  the  Euphrates  on  the  west.  It  became 
independent  of  Syria  in  137  b.o.  under  Abgarus,  which  name 
all  its  kings  bore.  One  of  them  who  lived  in  the  time  of  our 
Saviour  is  said  to  have  sent  a  letter  to  him.  A  translation  of 
it  is  given  by  Eusebius.  It  was  taken  by  Trajan  in  102  a.©., 
but  its  princes  sat  on  the  throne  until  216  a^d.,  when  it  was 
made  a  Eoman  colony. 

EMESA. 

The  affairs  of  Syria  being  disordered  by  the  contentions  of 
the  Seleucidae,  Sampsiceramus,  an  Arabian,  seized  on  the 
city  of  Emesa,  which  was  situated  on  the  Orontes,  between 
Apamea  and  Laodicea  Cabiosa,  and  assuming  the  regal  title, 
transmitted  the  sovereignty  to  his  posterity.  The  Arabians, 
under  the  name  of  Iturseans,  possessed  themselves  of  this 
little  territory. 

ADIABENE. 

Adiabene,  which  was  the  principal  province  of  Assyria, 
was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Calachene,  on  the  east  by 
ApoUoniatis,  on  the  south  by  Sittacene,  and  on  the  west  by 
the  Tigris.  It  is  celebrated  by  the  ancients  for  its  luxuriant 
fertility,  and  was  finely  watered  by  the  rivers  Adiaba  and 
Diaba,  from  which  it  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name. 
Its  erection  into  a  kingdom  resulted  &om  the  intestine  quar- 
rels of  the  Seleucidae,  and  was  so  prudently  established  as  to 
resist  the  utmost  subsequent  exertions  of  Syria.  The  same 
race  of  sovereigns  continued  till  the  reign  of  Sapor  11.,  King 
of  Persia,  who  subdued  Adiabene. 

OHARACENE. 

Characene,  which  was  the  most  southern  part  of  Susiana, 
was  situated  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  between  the  Eulaeus  and 
Tigris,  and  was  seized  by  Pasines,  the  son  of  Sogdonacus, 
king  of  the  neighbouring  Arabs,  during  the  troubles  of  Syria, 
and  erected  into  a  kingdom. 
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ELTMAIS. 

Elymais,  a  province  of  Persia,  situated  between  the  rivers 
Oroates  and  Eolaeus,  was  anciently  divided  into  three  dis- 
tricts, viz.,  Gabiene,  Mesabatene,  and  Carbiana.  The  inha- 
bitants were  a  powerful  and  warlike  people,  inured  to  every 
species  of  hardship,  and  capable  of  defending  their  liberty 
against  a  formidable  enemy.  They  were  never  subjugated 
either  by  the  Syro-Macedonian  or  Parthian  monarchs. 

COMMAOBNE. 

This  little  kingdom  was  seized  by  some  of  the  princes  of 
the  Selencid  fanuly,  during  their  intestine  divisions ;  for  in 
the  reign  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  it  was  subject  to  the  crown 
of  Syria.  Vespasian  deposed  him,  and  again  reduced  his  king- 
dom to  a  Boman  province  in  72  a.d.  Pompey  permitted  its 
king,  Antiochus  L,  to  retain  the  government  when  he  visited 
Syria  in  69  b.o.  It  was  reduced  to  a  Boman  province  in 
li  A.D.,  but  Caligula  subsequently  restored  it  to  its  last  king, 
Antiochus  IV. 

OHALCIDBNE. 

During  the  contentions  of  the  Seleucidse,  Ptolemy,  the  son 
of  Mennaeus,  seized  on  this  fertile  and  pleasant  province, 
which  he  erected  into  a  separate  kingdom.  Being  situated 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Lebanon,  its  position  often  rendered  it 
the  theatre  of  the  wars  between  the  kings  of  Syria,  Damascus, 
Coele-Syria,  Judea,  and  Egypt. 


CHAPTEB  XI 
THE  PAETEIAV  XOKAllCHT. 

250  B.C.  to  226  A.D. 

1.    THE   PARTHIAN    KINGS  FROM  AR8AGES  I.  TO  UITHRIDATES  III. 

Parthia,  a  small  district  situated  near  the  south-eastern  comer 
of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  now  forming  the  chief  part  of  the 
modem  Persian  province  of  Khorasan,  was  bounded  on  the 
north-west  by  Hyrcania,  on  the  north-east  by  Maigiana,  on 
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the  south-east  by  Aria,  on  the  south  by  Sarangia  and  Sagatha, 
districts  north  of  the  desert,  now  called  the  desert  of  Iian, 
which  lay  between  them  and  Carmania,  and  on  the  west  by 
the  country  of  the  MardL 

The  andent  Parthians  were  originally  a  tribe  of  Scyliuans, 
who,  being  expelled  from  the  land  of  their  nativity,  took  up 
their  abode  in  this  part  of  Asia.  They  were  a  strong  and 
warlike  people,  and  accustomed,  from  their  infancy,  to  the 
exercises  of  horsemanship  and  archery.  They  were  exceed- 
ingly strict  in  martial  discipline,  and  abstemious  in  diet :  but 
they  paid  no  attention  to  agriculture  and  trade ;  and  their 
morals  were  depraved.  Their  religious  principles  were  much 
the  same  as  those  of  the  Persians.  Their  government  was  an 
absolute  and  unlimited  monarchy. 

Anaces  L,  the  founder  of  the  Parthian  monarchy,  assumed 
Ag^  the  regal  dignity  in  the  time  of  Antiochus  II.  Theos, 
—^  king  of  Syria,  and  acted  with  such  prudence,  that 
*  be  not  only  preserved  his  new  dignity  against  the 
farce  of  Syria,  but  laid  the  foundation  of  an  empire,  which 
afterwards  counterbalanced  the  overgrown  power  of  the  Ro- 
mans. It  is  said  that  a  quarrel  with  Pherecles,  or  Agathocles, 
the  Greek  governor  of  the  country  under  the  Syrian  king,  on 
account  of  an  insult  offered  to  his  brother  Tiridates,  led 
Arsaces  to  raise  a  rebellion  against  him  in  256  b.g.,  when  the 
governor  was  compelled  to  quit  the  country.  In  250  b.o.  he 
took  the  title  of  king.  Seleucus  Callinicus  attempted  to  re- 
cover the  country,  but  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Parthians, 
and  died  in  captivity.  This  event  happened  about  237  B.C., 
in  the  reign  of  lus  successor,  Arsaces  II.  It  is  improbable 
that  Arsaces  IL  was  the  son  of  Arsaces  I.,  and  it  is  agreed  by 
the  best  authorities  that  his  brother  Tiridates  succeeded  him 
under  this  title,  and  reigned  about  thirty-three  years.  This 
is  uncertain,  however,  owing  to  the  obscurity  which  veOs  the 
origin  and  growth  of  the  Parthian  empire,  and  the  reigns  of 
the  early  Parthian  kings.  Arsaces  II.  is  said  to  have  died 
214  B.C.,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-three  years.  The  latter  part 
of  his  reign  was  chiefly  spent  in  the  internal  organization  ^f 
his  kingdom. 

On  the  death  of  Arsaces  II.,  the  government  devolved  on 
his  son,  Artabanus  I.,  or  Arsaces  III.,  who  engaged  in  a 
struggle  with  Antiochus  the  Great,  brought  on  through  an 
attempt  made  by  the  Parthian  king  to  add  Media  to  hia 
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dominions.  The  lesolt  of  the  war  was  so  &r  fiivoniable  to 
Artabanns,  that  Antiochns  acknowledged  the  independence  of 
Paithia.  This  took  place  about  206  b.o.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  Priapatius,  or  Aisaces  IV.,  who  died  205  B.a,  and 
bequeathed  the  ciown  in  his  turn  to  his  eldest  son,  Phraates, 
called  Aisaces  Y.  This  last  prince  subdued  the  Mardi,  a 
warlike  people  of  the  east.  He  left  the  kingdom  to  his  bro- 
ther Mithridates  L,  or  Aisaces  VL,  whose  intrepid  biavery, 
sweetness  of  disposition,  and  insatiable  thirst  of  glory,  ren- 
dered him  peculiarly  dear  to  his  warlike  subjects.  He  is  said 
to  haye  reduced  Bactria,  Persia,  Media,  Elymais,  and  several 
other  countries,  and  carried  his  victorious  arms  into  India, 
even  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Alexander's  conquests.  He 
afterwards  made  himself  master  of  Babylonia  and  Mesopo- 
tamia ;  and  his  reign  is  regarded  as  the  epoch  of  the  Parthian 
grandeur.  Mithridates  was  also  an  able  legislator,  as  well  as 
a  great  warrior.  He  conquered  Demetrius  Nicator,  king  of 
Syria,  in  138  b.c.,  and  kept  him  in  Parthia  for  many  years  in 
a  state  of  honourable  captivity,  and  gave  him  his*  daughter 
Ehodogune  in  marriage. 

Mit^dates  L  died  about  136  b.o.,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son,  Phraates  II.,  in  whose  reign  Parthia  was  invaded  by 
Antiochus  Sidetes  (129  B.C.),  who  lost  his  life  in  his  chivabous 
attempt  to  annex  the  country  once  more  to  Syria.  Phraates 
n.,  dying  about  127  b.c.,  was  succeeded  by  his  uncle,  Arta- 
banus  11.,  a  son  of  Priapatius.  The  chief  event  of  his  reign 
was  a  war  with  the  Scythians,  in  which  he  lost  his  lifo  about 
124  B.O.,  after  a  short  reign  of  three  years.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  Mithridates  IL,  called  the  Great,  who,  after  bring- 
ing the  Scythian  war  uo  an  end,  undertook  a  successful  ex- 
pedition against  Armenia,  in  which  he  compelled  that  country 
to  make  some  important  concessions  to  Parthia.  In  the  latter 
part  of  his  reign,  however,  Armenia  made  reprisals  on  Parthia, 
and  her  king,  between  93  and  83  b.c.,  took  Upper  Mesopo- 
tamia from  her  rival. 

During  this  war  Mithridates  died  (89  B.O.).  It  is  supposed 
that  he  was  succeeded  by  a  king  called  Mnasciras,  after  whom 
came  Sanatraeces  about  76  b.c.  In  his  reign  the  contest  in 
Asia  Minor  between  the  Romans  and  the  kings  of  Armenia 
'  and  Pontus,  namely,  Tigianes  and  Mithridates  YI.,  called  the 
Great,  was  at  its  height,  and  although  both  sides  sought  the 
assistance  of  Parthia,  the  king  resolutely  abstained  from  taking 
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any  part  in  the  Mithridatic  war.  His  son  and  eaccessor, 
Phraates  IIL,  who  came  to  the  throne  about  68  B.C.,  did  not 
adopt  his  father's  policy,  but  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
Eome  in  66  B.C.,  undertaking  to  invade  Armenia  if  the  Eo- 
mans  would  guarantee  the  restoration  of  Upper  Mesopotamia 
to  Parthia,  Phraates  III.  duly  performed  his  part  of  the 
contract,  but  Pompey  gave  the  western  part  of  Mesopotamia 
to  the  king  of  Armenia,  against  whom  both  the  Eomans  and 
Parthians  had  been  fighting.  Hard  words,  mingled  with 
threats  and  menaces,  followed  on  all  sides,  but  ultimately  an 
arrangement  was  made  which  satisfied  the  hval  Asiatic 
monarchs,  said  peace  was  restored. 

Pompey  left  Asia  in  62  B.C.,  and  two  years  after  Phraates 
was  assassinated  by  his  sons  IVIithridates  and  Orodes,  and 
succeeded  by  the  former.  Mithridates  III.  succeeded  in  re- 
covering GordySne,  as  the  western  part  of  Upper  Mesopotamia 
was  called,  from  the  Armenians,  but  his  severity  caused  the 
Parthian  nobles  to  place  his  brother  Orodes  on  the  throne  in 
his  stead,  and  to  give  him  the  subordinate  position  of  governor 
of  Media.  Civil  war  was  provoked  shortly  after  by  an  at- 
tempt of  Mithridates  to  recover  supreme  power  in  Parthia, 
but  this  essay  to  regain  the  throne  only  ended  in  his  defeat 
and  death  about  55  b.c.,  when  Orodes  became  undisputed 
king  of  Parthia. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  SUBIMART. 
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2.    FROM   ORODES   1.    TO   ARTABANUS   IV.,   THE   LAST   OP   THE 
ARSACIDA. 

Orodes  I.  had  not  occupied  the  throne  of  Parthia  a  year 
when  he  was  called  on  to  make  preparations  for  a  Eoman  in- 
vasion which  had  heen  projected  hy  the  triumvir  Marcus 
Licinius  Crassus,  who  had  just  become  proconsul  of  Syria. 
This  war  was  attended  with  a  vast  effusion  of  blood,  and 
proved  extremely  disastrous  both  to  the  Parthians  and  the 
Eomans.  At  length,  however,  a  decisive  battle  was  fought 
at  ChairhflB,  in  which  the  Romans  were  totally  defeated.  Thou- 
sands perished  during  the  retreat,  and  Crassus  himself  was 
killed  in  an  attempt  of  the  Parthians  to  get  possession  of  his 
person,  under  pretence  of  a  conference.  His  head  .a 
was  sent  to  Orodes,  who,  in  derision  of  his  well-  ^ 
known  avarice,  is  said  to  have  poured  molten  gold 
into  his  mouth.  The  Parthian  king  took  no  immediate  mea- 
sures to  attempt  to  drive  the  Komans  out  of  Syria,  but  waited 
until  51  B.C.  before  he  sent  his  son  Pacorus  into  that  country 
at  the  head  of  a  large  force.  Nothing  of  importance  was  done, 
and  Pacorus  was  eventually  recalled  in  the  following  year. 

No  fresh  collision  took  place  between  Eome  and  Parthia 
for  some  years.  Julius  Csesar  was  meditating  a  Parthian  war 
at  his  death  in  44  B.O.,  and  his  murderers  obtained  a  body  of 
horse  from  Orodes,  which  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Philippi. 
The  civil  war  which  was  then  raging  among  the  Romans 
seems  to  have  given  the  Parthian  king  an  idea  of  turning 
their  dissensions  to  his  own  advantage.  Syria  was  invaded 
by  Pacorus  and  speedily  reduced,  Antioch  was  taken,  and 
Antigonus  placed  on  the  throne  of  Judaea  instead  of  Hyrcanus, 
tpho  was  deposed  &nd  carried  prisoner  into  Parthia,  after 
having  had  his  ears  cut  off.  The  losses  of  the  Romans  were 
ultimately  retrieved  by  Marc  Antony,  whose  lieutenant  Ven- 
tidius  recovered  Syria  in  39  b.o.,  and  compelled  Pacorus  to 
withdraw  across  the  Euphrates.  Pacorus  recrossed  the  river 
to  renew  the  contest  for  Syria  in  the  following  year,  but  was 
defeated  by  Ventidius,  and  fell  in  the  engagement. 

The  death  of  his  son  overwhelmed  Orodes  with  grief,  and 
he  appointed  Phraates  his  successor,  and  admitted      a/, 
him  at  the  same  time  to  a  participation  of  the 
supreme  authority.     Phraates  no  sooner  attained  to 


B.C. 


this  height  of  power  than  he  caused  all  his  brothers  to  be  put 
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to  deathy  and  attempted  to  dispatch  Oiodes  also  by  giving 
him  a  potion  of  hemlock ;  but  that  proving  ineffectual,  he 
smothered  him  in  his  bed,  and  similarly  put  to  death  the 
chief  of  the  Parthian  nobility,  his  eldest  son,  and  the  other 
branches  of  the  royal  family. 

To  elude  the  yengeance  of  this  barbarian,  many  of  the 
Parthian  nobles  emigrated  into  Syria,  and  prevailed  on  Maic 
Antony  to   invade  their  unhappy  kingdom.     The  Bomans, 
however,  were  so  extremely  j&tigued  by  wearisome  marches, 
and  so  frequently  harassed  by  the  enemy,  that  they  were  re- 
duced to  the  most  pitiable  extremities,  and  narrowly  escaped 
destruction.     The  Parthian  monarch  continuing  to  exercise 
AQ      the  most  wanton  cruelties  upon  his  own  subjects, 
y^      the  nobles  entered  into  a  conspiracy,  and,  chasing 
him  from  the  country,  co;ifeired  the  sovereignty  on 
Tiridates,  one  of  their  own  body.     Phraates,  however,  re- 
turned, and  defeating  his  rival  in  a  pitched  battle  by  the  aid 
of  the  Scythians,   recovered  his  paternal  inheritance.     At 
A       length  this  tyrant  was  poisoned  by  his  wife,  that 
-,       her  son  Phraataces  might  ascend  the  throne.     The 
only  points  worthy  of  notice  during  his  reign,  beyond 
those  that  have  been  already  mentioned,  are  the  surrender  of 
the  Eoman  standards  taken  from  Crassus  to  Augustus  in  20 
ao.,  in  order  to  escape  war  and  save  his  throne,  and  the  send- 
ing his  four  sons  to  Kome  to  be  educated. 

Phraataces  had  scarcely  assumed  the  diadem  when  his  sub- 
jects, resolving  to  revenge  the  crime  to  which  he  had  been 
accessary,  rose  in  arms,  and  placed  on  the  throne  one  Orodes, 
who  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Arsacidse.  This  prince, 
however,  exhibited  such  a  savage  and  tyrannical  disposition 
that  his  reign  was  suddenly  terminated  by  assassination.  On 
the  death  of  Orodes  II.,  the  Emperor  Augustus  was  requested 
by  the  Parthians  to  send  one  of  the  sons  of  Phraates,  who 
had  been  educated  at  Eome,  to  assume  the  govenmicnt.  Ac- 
-  g  cordingly  he  sent  them  Vonones,  who  affected  the 
Eoman  dress  and  manners  so  much  that  the  Par- 
thians grew  weary  of  him,  and  persuaded  Artabanas, 
king  of  Media  Atropatene,  to  drive  him  from  the  throne. 
Vonones  at  this  time  was  made  king  of  Armenia  by  the  Ar- 
menians, but  did  not  long  retain  the  crown.  After  being 
twice  dethroned  and  replaced,  in  36  a.d.  and  40  a.d.,  through 
conspiracies  at  home  produced  by  his  severity,  Artabanus  died 
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in  42  A-D.,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Yardanes,  who  made 
war  upon  Izates,  king  of  Adiabene,  who  had  greatly  assisted 
in  restoring  Artabanus  to  the  throne  of  Parthia,  after  his 
second  expulsion  fiom  it.  This  was  done  because  Izates  re- 
fused to  giye  his  assent  to  a  project  formed  by  Yardanes  of 
conquering  Armenia,  which  would  have  at  once  involved 
ParUiia  and  her  tributary  states,  of  which  Adiabene's  was  one, 
in  war  with  Rome.  The  war  with  Izates  was  brought  to  a 
hasty  termination  by  a  revolt  of  the  Parthian  nobles,  who 
caused  Yardanes  to  be  assassinated,  and  bestowed  the  crown 
on  his  brother  Gotarzes. 

This  king  bad  no  sooner  obtained  the  sovereignty  than  hie 
began  to  exercise  every  species  of  cruelty  upon  his  ^^ 
subjects.  His  reign,  however,  was  short,  and  he 
was  succeeded  by  Yonones,  governor  of  Media,  who 
was  in  some  way  connected  with  the  family  of  the  Arsacidae. 
On  the  death  of  this  last  prince  the  government  devolved  on 
his  son  Yolagases,  who  maintained  a  bloody  war  against  the 
Romans  on  account  of  the  crown  of  Armenia,  which  he  had 
bestowed  on  his  brother  Tiridates.  This  prince,  after  several 
vidssitudes,  retained  the  crown  of  Armenia,  after  having  done 
homage  to  Nero  for  it  as  his  superior.  It  is  supposed  that 
Yola^Lses  I.  died  about  78  a.d.,  but  that,  during  the  latter 
part  of  his  reign,  the  empire  was  not  altogether  under  his 
rule,  but  that  another  king  ruled  in  Hyrcania,  where  a  suc- 
cessful revolt  had  taken  place  about  58  a.d.  Yolagases  I.  was 
succeeded  by  Pacorus,  who  is  said  by  some  writers  to  have 
been  his  son.     Of  this  prince  little  is  recorded  in  history. 

Chosroes,  the  brother  of  Pacorus,  succeeded  him,  and  soon 
found  himself  involved  in  war  with  Home.     Pacorus  had  in- 
vaded Armenia  about  100  b.g.,  and  placed  on  the  throne  of 
that   country  his  son  Exedares.      To  revenge  this  insult, 
Trajan,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Dacian  war,  marched  into 
the  East,  recovered  Armenia,  made  himself  master     - -^ 
of  Mesopotamia,  pursued  his  route  to  Babylon  and 
Ctesiphon,  and,  assembling  the  principal  lords  of 
Partlua,  bestowed  their  crown  on  Parthamaspates,  a  prince 
connected  with  the  family  of  the  Arsacidae.     On  the  retreat 
of  Trajan,  however,  the  Parthians  recalled  Chosroes,     -  -  « 
and  chased  Parthamaspates  from  the  throne ;  and 
on  Trajan's  death,  in  the  following  year,  Assyria 
and  Mesopotamia  were  given  up  to  Chosroes  by  Hadrian,  and 
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the  Boman  troops  withdrawn  to  the  west  bank  of  the  Eu- 
phrates.    After  a  very  long  reign,  Chosroes  was  succeeded  by 

1  ^n      ^olagases  II.,  who  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  his 
son,  but  by  others  is  supposed  to  have  been  reigning 

^'  '  over  some  part  of  eastern  or  northern  Parthia  from 
the  accession  of  Pacorus,  and  to  have  obtained  the  whole 
kingdom  at  the  death  of  Chosroes.  His  reign  was  marked  by 
no  event  of  importance,  and  at  his  death  in  149  a.d.  his  son, 
Yolagases  IIL,  ascended  the  vacant  throne.  This  monarch 
invaded  Armenia  in  161  a.d.,  and  placed  Tigranes  on  the 
throne  in  room  of  Sosemus,  the  vassal  king  acknowledged  and 
supported  by  Home.  This  led  to  a  war  with  Eome,  and 
Sosemus  was  replaced,  and  the  Parthians  defeated  and  driven 
acroes  the  Euphitites  in  163  a.d.  Tlie  Eoman  general  Avidius 
Cassius  conquered  Mesopotamia  and  entered  Media.  Western 
Mesopotamia  was  surrendered  to  Eome,  and  two  years  after 
the  war  was  brought  to  a  close,  though  not  before  the  Bomans 
had  suffered  severely  from  a  pestilence  which  had  broken  out 
in  Babylon,  and  which  the  army  carried  with  it  into  Italy  on 
its  return.  Volagases  III.  died  in  191  a.d.,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Volagases  IV.  This  prince  invaded  Western 
Mesopotamia,  and  massacred  the  Boman  garrisons  in  that 
country  (196  a.d.);  and  the  Boman  Emperor  Severus  imme- 
diately marched  against  him  to  punish  him  for  his  temerity. 
Ctesiphon,  the  Parthian  capital,  on  the  Tigris,  was  taken 
(197  A.D.),  and  Volagases  compolled  to  fly.  The  result  of  the 
war  was  the  loss  of  Adiabene  to  Parthia.  The  king  survived 
his  defeat,  and  retained  his  crown  for  some  years,  as  he  did 
not  (lie  until  209  a.d. 

After  the  death  of  Volagases  IV.  the  accession  to  the 
throne  was  disputed  by  his  two  sons,  and  the  empire  seems  to 
have  been  divided  between  them,  Artabanus  IV.  becoming 
supreme  in  the  western  provinces,  and  Volagases  V.  in  the 
eastern  districts.  A  civil  war  eii.'^ued,  but  about  215  a.d.  the 
former  acquired  the  ascendancy,  and  was  acknowledged  by 
the  Bomans  as  the  king  of  Parthia,  Hardly  had  he  esta- 
blished himself  in  the  kingdom  wlien  the  Emperor  Camcalla, 
dei>irous  of  signalizing  himself  against  the  Parthians,  sent  am- 

o4|»     bassadors  to   demand  his   daughter  in   marriage. 
This  was  readily  granted,  and  the  king,  being  in- 
formed that  the  emperor  was  coming  to  solemnize 
the  nuptials,  went  out  to  meet  him,  with  the  chief  of  the 
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Parthian  nobility,  all  nnarmedy  and  habited  in  splendid 
dressee.  This  peaceable  train  no  sooner  approached  the 
Boman  troops  than  they  were  attacked  with  the  utmost  fnry, 
and  Artabanns  himseK  was  compelled  to  save  his  life  by  a 
precipitate  flight.  On  account  of  this  exploit,  the  base  Cara- 
calla  assumed  the  surname  of  Parthicus.  Artabanus  swore  irre- 
concilable hatred  to  the  perfidious  emperor,  and  inspired  the 
whole  nation  with  the  same  spirit  of  vengeance.  An  army 
was  hastily  gathered  together,  and  Artabanus  was  already  in 
the  field  when  Caracalla  was  murdered  (217  a.d.).  His  suc- 
cessor Macrinus,  however,  sent  a  herald  to  acquaint  the  in- 
censed Parthian  with  the  death  of  Caracalla,  and  to  propose 
terms  of  peace ;  but  the  Parthian  king's  demands  were  more 
than  the  Eomans  could  bring  themselves  to  grant,  and  the 
contending  forces  met  at  Nisibis.  A  battle  ensued,  which 
lasted  for  three  days ;  the  Eomans  were  totally  defeated,  and 
Macrinus  was  compelled  to  purchase  peace  at  a  heavy  price. 

Soon  after  this  (220  a.d.)  the  weakness  of  the  Parthian 
monarch,  after  the  struggles  and  internal  dissensions  caused 
by  rebellions  of  members  of  the  royal  family  against  the  king, 
inspired  Ardshir,  or  Artaxerxes,  the  tributary  king  or  governor 
of  Persia  under  the  Parthians,  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  the 
sovereign  power.  He  raised  a  numerous  body  of  adherents, 
and  after  three  great  battles  Artabanus  was  defeated, 
and  fell  on  the  field  of  battle.  Thus  was  the  empire 
restored  to  the  Persians,  after  they  had  been  subject 
to  the  princes  of  Parthia  for  the  space  of  475  years.  Ardshir 
was  the  grandson  of  a  Persian  named  Sassan,  and  the  founder 
of  the  dynasty  of  the  Sassanidse,  which  was  so  called  &om  the 
name  of  his  grandfather. 


A.D. 
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THB   ABSAGIDiE,    OB 

KINGS   OF   PARTHIA. 

All  the  kings  of  Parthia  assumed  the  name  of  Arsaces;  the  Roman 

numeral  prefixed  to  each 

name  denotes  his  number  under  this  title. 

I.  Arsaces  

B.C. 

256 

XVII.  Orodes  II.  (?)  . 

i.D. 

4 

II.  Tiridates     

ft 

247 

XVIII.  Vonones  I.  (?) 

>f 

10 

III.  ArtabanusI 

214 

XIX.  ArtabanusIII. 

)9 

16 

IV.  Priapatius 

fy 

196 

XX.  Vardanes 

»t 

42 

V.  PhraatesI 

181 

XXI.  C^otarzes    

ft 

46 

VI.  Mithridates  I.  ... 

174 

XXII.  Vonones  II.  ... 

l> 

51 

VII.  PhraatesII 

136 

XXIII.  Volagases  T... 

tt 

52 

VIII.  Artabanus  II.  ... 

127 

XXIV.Pacoms 

t» 

78 

IX.  Mithridates  II.... 

124 

XXV.  Chosioea   

>» 

108 

X.  Mnasciras(?) 

89 

XXVI.  VolagasesII... 

f> 

130 

XI.  Sanatrseces    

76 

XXVIL  Volagases  III. 

>l 

149 

XII.  Phraates  III.    ... 

68 

XXVIII.  Volagases  IV. 

If 

191 

XIII.  MithridatesIII... 

XIV.  OrodesI 

GO 
65 
37 

XXIX.  Vohigases  V.  ( 

XXX.  ArtabannalV.  \ 

Artabanus  IV. 

99 

209 

XV.  Phraates  IV 

XVI.  Phraataoes 

2 

sole  king 

>l 

216 

The  successions  of  the  kings  and  the  dates  of  accession,  as  given  in 
Rawlinaon's  ''Sixth  Oreat  Oriental  Monarchy,'*  have  been  followed 
olosely  in  the  above  brief  aocount  of  the  Partluaii  monarchy. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

THB  PUflAV  nCPIBB  VnSB  1HX  SAMAMXDJL 

226  A.D.  to  652  A.D. 

1.    FBOM  ARTAZSRU8  L    TO   HOBMIBDAS  lU. 

Immkdiatrlt  after  the  subversion  of  the  Parthian  empiie, 
Artaxerxes  ascended  the  throne,  assumed  the  pompous  title 
of  King  of  kings,  and  asserted  his  right  to  aU  the  piorinces  of 
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Partbia  vhich  were  now  under  the  authority  of  Boman  gover- 
nora.  He  sent  ambassadois  to  Home,  who,  being  ^^^ 
admitted  to  an  audience  of  the  emperor,  addressed  "^ 
him  as  follows :  — "  The  great  king,  Artaxerxes,  com-  ^'  ' 
mands  the  Bomans  and  their  sovereigns  to  eyacuate  Syria  and 
all  Asia  Minor,  and  to  restore  to  the  Persians  all  the  countries 
on  this  side  of  the  .^Egean  and  Pontic  Seas,  which  they  claim 
in  right  of  lawful  inheritance."  This  insolent  demand  roused 
the  indignation  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  Severus,  who,  ac- 
eoiding  to  one  account,  attacked  and  defeated  Artaxer.-es,  and 
wrested  from  him  several  of  his  provinces.  Another  and  more 
reliable  story  is  that  the  Bomans  were  defeated  by  Artaxerxes, 
but  that  the  Persians  were  so  much  weakened  by  the  conflict 
that  Artaxerxes  did  not  dare  to  follow  the  Bomans  in  their 
retreat  beyond  the  confines  of  his  own  dominions.  After 
swayii^  the  sceptre  with  great  reputation  for  the  space  of 
fourteen  years,  Artaxerxes,  or  Ard^ir  L,  as  he  is  cidled  by 
Persian  writers,  resigned  the  crown  to  his  son  Sapor,  or  Shah- 
poor  L 

Sapor,  who  was  equally  famous  for  his  personal  strength 
and  mental  abilities,  was  of  a  fierce,  cruel,  and  untractable 
disposition*     His  dominions  were  invaded  by  the  Emperor 
Ckndian  ILL  about  243  a.d.,  when  Mesopotamia  was  recovered 
finan  the  Persians.     Subsequently  to  this  Sapor  conquered 
Armenia,  expelled  the  Bomans  £rom  CharrhsB  and     ^^ 
Nisibis,  and,  forcing  them  back  to  the  west  of  the         ^ 
Euphrates,  regained  possession  of  Mesopotamia.   He     ^^' 
was  then  attacked  by  the  Emperor  Valerian,  whom  he  took 
pzifloner,  and,  having  treated  him  with  unparalleled  indignity, 
jaused  him  to  be  flayed  alive,  as  the  story  goes,  and  hung  up 
his  drin  in  a  Persian  temple.     Sapor  then  marched     ^^ 
into  Syria  and  Cilicia,  took  Antioch^  and  even  en-     "^ 
tered  Asia  Minor;  but  in  his  retreat  the  army  expe- 
rienced heavy  losses  from  the  repeated  assaults  of  the  Arab 
and  Syrian  oavihy  of  Odenathus,  the  ruler  of  Pal-     ^-o 
mym  (262  ro.).  Sapor,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-two     fjf 
years,  was  assassinated  by  some  of  the  nobles  of  his 
court,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Hormisdas,  or  Hormous. 

This  prince  was  of  a  pacific  disposition,  and,  refusing  to  in- 
terim in  the  affiurs  of  the  Bomans,  died  in  peace,     am 
after  a  reign  of  one  year  and  ten  days.     His  son,     ~^^ 
Yaranes  L,  called  by  the  Persians  Bahram  L,  and 
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sumamed  "  the  Beneficent,"  enjoyed  the  regal  dignity  about 
four  years,  without  being  disturbed  by  the  Romans,  or  at- 
tempting to  extend  the  limits  of  his  empire,  and  died  in  277 

B.O. 

Varanes  11.  was  a  spiritless  and  unwarlike  prince.     The 
AAA     Emperor  Cams  invaded  Persia  in  his  reign,  and  it 
was  in  vain  that  Varanes  resorted  to  negotiations  to 
stop   his  progress.     Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon  were 
taken  by  Carus,  when  he  died  through  being  struck  by  light- 
ning in  his  tent  (283  a.d.),  as  it  is  said,  and  the  Eomans  then 
retired.     Towards  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  Tihdates,  the 
rightful  king  of  Armenia,  who  had  been  brought  up  at  Rome, 
returned  to  his  native  country,  in  consequence  of  the  people 
revolting  against  the  Persians.     A  struggle  ensued,  in  which 
neither  side  seemed  to  have  gained  any  decided  advantage. 
The  king  died,  and  his  sons  Varanes  III.  and  Karses,  or 
Narsi,  commenced  a  civil  war  for  the  crown. 

The  eldest  son  of  Varanes  II.  occupied  the  throne,  if  he 
nqA      ^^^y  ^  considered  to  have  reigned  at  all,  for  four 
months,  and  his  supporters  being  defeated,  the  tiara 
was  seized  by  his  brother  Karses,  a  prince  of  great 
abilities  and  resolution.     He  reduced  several  places  of  im- 
portance in  Mesopotamia,  but  his  progress  was  checked  by 
Galerius,  who  defeated  him  in  two  engagements,  and  followed 
him  to  the  centre  of  his  own  kingdom.     The  Persian,  how- 
ever, had  the  address  to  retrieve  his  credit  by  a  successful 
attack,  and  effectually  revenged  his  recent  losses ;  but  Gale- 
AQQ     rius,   obtaining  the  command   of  another  army, 
^      hastened  to  expiate  his  disgrace,  and  completely 
defeated  Narses,  who  was  obliged  to  conclude  a 
dishonourable  peace,  and  surrender  Mesopotamia,  Kurdistan, 
and  other  Persian  provinces.     He  died  in  the  ninth  year  of 
his  reign  (303  a.d.),  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Hormis- 
das  II.,  who,  according  to  the  Persian  historians,  began  to 
reign  with  cruelty  and  oppression,  but  afterwards  rendered 
himself  dear  to  his  subjects  by  his  just  and  generous  conduct. 
He  died  just  before  the  birth  of  his  son  Sapor  II.,  who  was 
proclaimed  immediately  after  he  was  bom  (310  B.O.). 

Sapor  II.  was  a  zealous  asserter  of  the  dignity  of  the  Per- 
sian crown,  and  endeavoured  to  unite  all  the  provinces  of  the 
ancient  empire  under  his  authority.  At  the  instigation  of 
the  magi,  he  commenced  a  violent  persecution  against  tho 
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dmstians.  He  inyaded  Yemen  in  326  A.D.,  and  then  foimed 
a  scheme  for  the  elevation  of  himself  and  his  snccessois  to  the 
snpieme  dominion  of  the  East  The  disorders  which  took 
place  in  the  Boman  empire,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
gave  him  an  opportunity  of  re-annexing  to  his  own  dominions 
those  provinces  which  luul  been  wrested  from  his  predecessors. 
He  began  to  renew  the  old  struggle  with  Bome  in  337  a.d., 
and  b^eged  Niaibis,  in  Mesopotamia,  unsuccessfully  in  338, 
346,  and  350  a.d.  He  defeated  the  Bomans  under  Constan- 
tins  n.  at  Singaia  in  348  a.d.  The  war  was  continued  for 
many  years,  negotiations  for  peace,  which  were  attempted 
more  than  once,  proving  fruitless,  and  in  358  Sapor  invaded 
Mesopotamia  and  took  Amida,  and  in  the  following  year  Sin< 
gaia  and  Bezabde. 

Julian  had  no  sooner  obtained  possession  of  the  Boman    ' 
empire,  than  he  determined  to  crush  the  power  of  Persia.   He, 
thmfore,  marched  into  the  dominions  of  Sapor,  but     a aa 
being  obliged  to  abandon  his  intention  of  laying        ~^ 
siege  to  Ctesiphon,  he  determined  to  retire  to  the     ^'  ' 
Tigris,  on  which  he  had  a  fleet  of  transports  laden  with  pro- 
visions.    At  this  juncture  he  was  joined  by  a  Persian  noble- 
man, who  advised  him  to  burn  his  fleet,  and  return  home 
ncffthwards  through  Assyria  by  a  safe  route,  which  he  would 
point  out  to  him.     Julian  imprudently  followed  the  advice, 
and  thus  led  his  forces  into  the  most  imminent  danger.     His 
troops  were  soon  surrounded  by  the  whole  Persian  army,  and 
having  struggled  for  some  time  with  the  intense  heat,  want  of 
provisions,and  scarcity  of  water,  they  were  suddenly  attacked 
by  the  greater  part  of  the  Persian  cavalry,  who  fought  with 
great  resolution,  and  continued  the  combat  till  JuUan  was 
mortally  wounded.     Sapor  improved  the  opportunity,  and 
obtained  an  advantageous  peace  of  the  new  Emperor  Jovian. 
He  afterwards  occupied  Jjrmenia  and  Iberia  (366  a.d.},  but 
did  not  long  retain  the  former. 

This  restless  and  ambitious  monarch  was  succeeded  by  a 
prince  called  Artaxerxes  L,  who  occupied  the  throne     qa* 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  rightful  heir.     He  lived  in     ^ 
amity  with  the  Bomans,  and  enjoyed  the  regal  dig- 
nity about  four  years,  when  Sapor  III.,  the  son  of  Sapor  II., 
recovered  his  dominions.   He  was  killed,  whether  by  accident 
or  design  it  is  uncertain,  by  the  Ml  of  his  tent,  after  a  reign 
of  rather  more  than  Ave  years.     Yaranes  lY.  succeeded  ^ 

11 
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brother  Sapor  III.,  and  goyemed  his  subjects  with  harshness 
for  about  eleven  years,  when  he  was  shot  with  an  arrow  by 
someone  who  escaped  discovery. 

Isdigertes  L,  or  Tezdijerd  L,  the  son  of  Varanes  lY.,  is 

Mj^^     said  to  have  been  a  cruel  and  tyrannical  monarclL 

^       He  reconquered  Armenia  in  412  a.d.,  and  reigned 

about  twenty-one  years.     He  was  succeeded  by  his 

son  Yaranes  Y.     In  his  reign  the  indiscreet  zeal  of  a  Chris* 

.  A4      tian,  who  set  fire  to  a  Persian  temple,  renewed  the 

•~     war  with  the  Bomans  (422  A.D.).     The  Persian 

"    monarch  obtained  the  assistance  of  the  Saracens, 

and,  notwithstanding  the  defeats  which  he  experienced  from 

the  Bomans,  he  rendered  even  victory  disadvantageous  to  the 

enemy.     The  Christians  having  performed  some  disinterested 

acts  of  benevolence  and  charity,  Yaranes  granted  them  many 

important  &vours.     He  was  excessively  fond  of  hunting,  and 

died,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-three  years,  by  falling  into  a  pit, 

out  of  which  he  could  not  get,  and  where  his  body  was  found 

after  life  was  extinct.     According  to  the  Persian  writers  he 

was  succeeded  (444  a.d.)  by  his  son  Isdigertes  II.,  sumamed 

"  the  Soldier's  Friend,"  who  carried  on  a  war  with  the  Greeks 

M^n     of  the  Eastern  empire,  and  died,  after  a  reign  of 

*^      eighteen  years,  famous  for  his  bravery  and  wisdonL 

He  left  Uie  crown  to  his  second  son,  Hormisdas 

HL,  who  was  dethroned  by  his  brother  Poroses,  or  Firouz, 

after  a  reign  of  one  year. 
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2.   FBOI|  PBB0SE8  TO  THB  CONQUBST  OF  PBBSIA   BT  THB 
BABACENS. 

Peioses,  as  he  was  called  by  the  Greeks,  or  Fironz,  as  he 
iras  called  by  his  coontrymen,  was  of  a  restless  and     ^|»a 
turbulent  disposition.     Being  incensed  against  the        ^ 
Turkomans,  or  "White  Sheep,"  he  marched  an  army     ^^' 
into  their  country ;  but  they  cut  off  his  retreat,  and  obliged 
him  to  swear  that  he  would  never  more  invade  them.     Poro- 
ses, however,  assembled  his  forces,  and  marched  a     ^q^ 
second  time  towards  the  northern  frontiers ;  but  the     ^W^ 
Turkomans,  rushing  unexpectedly  upon  him,  slew 
and  took  captive  most  of  his  army,  and  put  him  to  death. 

The  nobles  bestowed  the  crown  on  a  son  of  Firouz,  who 
was  called  by  the  Persians  Palash,  but  whom  the  Greeks 
called  Yalens.  He  was  a  prince  of  a  virtuous  and  compas- 
sionate disposition,  and,  at  the  expiration  of  four  years,  f&U  a 
victim  to  the  oppressive  cares  of  government.  He  mq^ 
was  succeeded  by  Cavades,  or  Kobad,  another  son  tr 
of  Peroses,  who  had  remained  in  exile  while  his 
brother  was  on  the  throne.  He  undertook  to  alter  the  consti- 
tution of  the  kingdom,  and  issued  an  edict,  which  gave  so 
much  offence  to  the  nobles  that  they  deposed  him,  and  be- 
stowed the  diadem  on  Zambades,  a  near  relative  of  Peroses. 
The  new  king  was  equally  just  and  compassionate,  zealous  for 
the  rights  of  the  crown,  and  solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  his 
subjects ;  but  Cavades,  making  his  escape  out  of  prison,  re- 
possessed himself  of  the  throne,  and,  after  putting  out  the 
eyes  of  Zambades,  threw  him  into  close  confinement. 

Cavades  being  pressed  for  the  payment  of  a  certain  loan, 
which  he  had  received  from  the  Turkomans,  requested  the 
Emperor  Anastasius  to  advance  the  money  on  interest ;  but 
this  being  refused,  the  Persian  monarch  made  a      -^^ 
sudden  irruption  into  Armenia,  laid  the  inhabitants        ^ 
under  heavy  contributions,  and  reduced  the  im- 
portant fortress  of  Armida,   afterwards   Diarbekr,   on  the 
Tigris.     Cavades,  however,  was  defeated  by  Justin,  who  was 
afterwards  emperor ;  and  the  Turkomans  having  invaded  his 
territories,  he  was  obliged  to  march  against  them,  after  con- 
cluding a  truce  with  t^e  Greeks  for  twenty  years.     Cavades 
died  about  530  a.d. 

On  the  death  of  Cavades,  his  son  Chosroes  I.,  called  by 

11—2 
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ihe  Persiaiis  NushirvaxL  L,  and  sumamed  "tbe  Just,"  ascended 
1^^  the  throne,  in  confbimity  to  the  will  of  his  father. 
®*^^  Hostilities  had  been  recommenced  between  the  By- 
zantines and  Persians  before  the  reign  of  Justinian, 
and,  as  soon  as  this  emperor  came  to  the  throne,  he  ordered 
Belisarias  to  advance  against  the  enemy.  A  battle  was  fought 
at  Dara,  in  which  the  Persians  were  defeated ;  but  Chosroes 
subsequently  retrieved  this  reverse  at  Callinicum,  though 
BeUsarius  prevented  him  from  gaining  any  advantage  from 
his  victory.  Peace  was  concluded  in  533  a.d.  The  Persian 
nobility,  perceiving  that  Chosroes  possessed  a  restless  and  tur- 
bulent dispositioil,  endeavoured  to  transfer  the  sceptre  into 
the  hands  of  a  more  tractable  prince ;  but  the  king,  being 
apprised  of  his  danger,  caused  edl  the  conspirators  to  be  put 
to  death. 

Chosroes,  receiving  a  message  from  the  king  of  the  Goths, 
relative  to  the  augmentation  of  Justinian's  power,  commenced 
g^     fresh,  hostilities  against  the  Eomans,  and  reduced 
^^     the  city-  of  Antioch,  and  several  other  important 
^  '      places.     "Whilst  the  sword  of  the  Persian  monarch 
was  bathed  in  the  blood  of  his  enemies,  and  his  coffers  were 
abundantly  replenished  with  the  spoils  of  conquered  cities, 
Belisarius  led  a  numerous  army  into  the  Persian  territories  in 
541  and  542  A.D.,  but  gained  no  advantage  from  either  cam- 
paign.    Subsequently  Chosroes  engaged  in  a  war  with  the 
-g^     Lazi,  a  tribe  of  Colchis,  and  subdued «  great  pa:*t  of 
y^     their  country.     The  Persians,  however,  were  ulti- 
mately defeated  and  compelled  to  retire  in  556  a.d. 
by  the  Byzantines,  who  sent  troops  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Lazi.     In  662  a  treaty  was  made  between  the  Persians  and 
the  Byzantine  emperor,  by  which  the  latter  and  his  successors 
were  bound  to  pay  to  the  Persian  king  30,000  pieces  of  gold 
yearly  to  abstain  from  further  attacks  on  the  Eastern  empire. 
The  tribute  was  withheld  by  Justin  II.,  and  Chosroes  took 
possession  of  Syria  in  572,  and,  when  Justin  abdicated,  con- 
cluded a  truce  for  three  years  with  his  successor,  Tiberius  II. 
In  679  Chosroes  again  invaded  the  Eastern  empire,  but  was 
defeated  with  great  loss  at  Melitene.     He  was  so  deeply 
affected  with  his  ill  success  that  he  sickened  and  died. 

B7fi  Chosroes  I.  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Hormisdas 

*     rV.,  who  being  of  a  cruel  and  obstinate  disposition, 

was  ill  able  to  soothe  the  public  troubles,  or  heal 
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the  wounds  of  the  empire.     His  ridiculous  curiosity  rela- 
tive to  fdtore  eyents,  his  haughtj  and  forbidding  carriage, 
and  his  impolitic  mode  of  conduct  towards  foreign  princes, 
were  prominent  traits  in  his  character.     Believing  in  the 
assertions  of  some  old  diviners,  he  regarded  the  generality  of 
his  subjects  as  a  rebellious  race.     His  contumelious     i^^. 
treatment  of  the  Eoman  ambassadors  occasioned  a     ^^ 
new  war,  which  terminated  to  the  disadvantage  of     ^^* 
both  parties,  the  Persians  and  the  Byzantines  having  gained 
a  great  victory  at  Solaion. 

Yaranes,  a  Persian  general,  having  roused  the  jealousy  of 
the  Persian  monarch  by  his  victories  over  the  Turkomans, 
Honnisdas  took  occasion  of  a  reverse  which  he  experienced  to 
send  him  a  woman's  garment,  and  threaten  the  vanquished 
troops  with  decimation.  This  insult  roused  the  resentment 
of  the  army,  and  inspired  the  leaders  with  the  thought  of 
effecting  a  revolution.  The  popular  tumults  soon  increased, 
and  Hormisdaswas  dethroned  by  Yaranes.  The  unfortunate  mo- 
narch beingheard  in  his  own  defence,  recommended  his  younger 
son  Honnisdas  as  his  successor,  in  preference  to  his  elder  son 
Chosroes.  The  assembly,  however,  at  the  instigation  of 
Yaranes,  caused  his  son  Hormisdas,  and  the  prince's  mother, 
to  be  cut  in  pieces ;  and  ordered  the  eyes  of  the  deposed 
monarch  to  be  put  out  with  a  hot  iron. 

Chosroes  II.  ascended  the  throne,  and  on  his  un-     mg^ 
happy  father  reproaching  him  with  baseness  and        ^ 
crusty,  he  caused  him  to  bo  beaten  with  cudgels     ^'  ' 
till  he  died.     But  whilst  the  king  was  taking  measures  for 
the  aggrandizement  of  his  power,  Yaranes  advanced  at  the 
head  of  his  troops,  and  effected  a  counter-revolution,  and 
Chosroes  was  compelled  to  abandon  his  palace,  and  seek 
safety  in  a  precipitate  flight.     Yaranes  took  possescion  of 
Ctesiphon,  and  affected  the  greatest  humanity,  beneficence, 
and  condescension  ;  but,  on  his  assuming  the  royal  ornaments 
at  a  solemn  festival,  the  sparks  of  discontent  were  blown  into 
an  open  flame,  and  the  nobles  attacked  the  palace  in  the  dead 
of  night.     Yaranes  and  his  attendants,  however,  slew  most  of 
the  assailants,  but  those  who  escaped  fled  towards  Media  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  forces  for  the  dethroned  monarch. 

Chosroes  obtaining  the  assistance  of  the  Byzantines,  de- 
feated the  army  of  Yaranes  at  the  battle  of  Balarath,  and  re- 
possessed himself  of  the  crown.     When  he  found  himself 
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iinnly  established  in  tlie  sapreme  dignity,  lie  laid  aside  all  the 

foieign  customs,  whicli  he  had  adopted  to  ingratiate  himself 

with  the  Eomans,  and  assumed  the  state  and  behaviour  of  a 

g^^     Persian  monarch.     On  the  death  of  the  Em|>eror 

^~r     Mauritius,  in  602  A.D.,  he  took  up  arms  against  the 

Romans.     Such  was  his  success,  that,  in  nine  years, 

he  plundeied  the  provinces  of  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  PhcBnicia, 

Armenia,    Cappadocia,   Galatia,    Faphlagonia,   and  all   the 

country  as  far  as  Chalcedon.     He  also  ravaged  Judea;  pil* 

laged  the  city  of  Jerusalem ;  and  sold  ninety  Christians  to 

the  Jews,  who  put  them  all  to  death.     These  extraordinary 

A^A      conquests  inducing  him  to  make  an  expedition  into 

Vj?     ^^yp*»  ^6  reduced  Alexandria  and  all  the  country 

towards  Libya,  and  added  the  empire  of  AMca  to 

that  of  Asia. 

The  Emperor  Heraclius,  afflicted  by  the  sight  of  those 
horrid  cruelties  which  marked  the  progress  of  the  Persians, 
sent  ambassadors  to  offer  peace  on  any  terms  that  were  not 
absolutely  dishonourable  ;  but  the  haughty  conqueror,  elated 
with  his  acquisitions,   dismissed  them  with  l^e  following 
message :  "  Tell  your  master  that  I  will  not  accede  to  any 
terms  of  accommodation,  till  he  and  his  subjects  shall  con- 
sent  to  renounce  their  crucified  God,  and  worship  the  sun, 
the  great  god  of  the  Persians."    Indignant  at  this  answer, 
AAA     Heraclius  marched  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army 
~^     against  the  self-sufficient  monarch,  who  was  de- 
feated in  several  battles,  and  finally  deposed  and 
murdered  by  his  son  Siroes,  or  Shirouieh,  about  628  a.d. 

Siroes,  having  ascended  the  throne  of  Persia,  concluded  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  Heraclius ;  but  he  was  murdered  by  one 
of  his  generals  afber  he  had  worn  the  crown  about  twelve 
months.    He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ardshir  or  Artaxerxes 
TIL,  who  was  assassinated  in  the  seventh  month  of  his  reign 
by  Sarbas  or  Shahriar,   commander-in-chief  of  the  Persian 
forces.     Sarbas  held  the  supreme  power  for  about  two  years, 
and  was  finally  assassinated  about  631  a.d.     Complete  an- 
archy seems  to  have  followed  his  death,  several  princes  and 
princesses  being  mentioned  as  having  been  elevated  to  the 
throne  during  the  ensuing  year.    At  last  Isdigertes  lEL,  or 
goo     ^ezdijerd  III.,  a  grandson  of  Chosroes  IL,  was 
^  ^      raised  to  the  throne  when  only  fifteen  years  of  age. 
The  reign  of  this  prince  was  short  and  unhappy. 
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In  636  A.D.  the  Peisians,  nnder  his  general  Rustattiy  were  de- 
feated at  Cadesia  by  the  Saracens,  in  a  terrible  battle,  which 
is  said  to  have  lasted  four  days.  In  637  they  occupied 
Ctedphon,  and  Isdigertes  withdrew  to  Media.  Step  by  step 
the  followers  of  Mahomet  asserted  their  supremacy  over  the 
whole  of  Persia,  and  Isdigertes,  betrayed  by  a  body  of 
TNukish  mercenaries,  fell  in  battle  in  651  a.i>.,  in  the  nine- 
teenth year  of  his  reign.  In  him  the  royal  line  of  Ardshir 
was  brooght  to  a  close,  and  with  his  death  terminated  the 
Persian  empire,  which  had  maintained  a  glorious  existence 
ht  about  four  centuries  and  a  quarter. 
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Cyprus  on  their  way,  sailed  to  Africa,  "wliete  she  fotui 
Carthage. 

The  colony  prospered  and  increased  so  much  in  popnlats 
strength,  and  wealth,  that  at  one  time  the  Carthaginians  ] 
aessed  the  greatest  part  of  Spain,  Sicily,  and  the  islands 
the  Meditenanean,  besides  their  establiahnienta  in  ot 
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Ifrng  of  fiitxessy  bomt  at  once  two  handled  in  number.  They 
adoied  most  of  the  S^gyptian,  Greek,  and  Roman  gods  under 
other  names. 

The  commodities  of  their  own  prodnce,  with  which  the 
Cazihaginians  supplied  other  nations,  were  wheat,  fruits  of 
eyeiy  kind,  wax,  honey,  oil,  and  skins  of  beasta    Their  chief 
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mannfaetare  consisted  in  the  materials  necessaiy  for  the  6qoip> 
ment  of  vessels ;  and  they  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  in- 
ventors of  galleys,  with  four  rows  of  oars,  and  also  of  large 
cables.  They  procured  from  Egypt  fine  hemp,  paper,  and 
wheat ;  from  the  coasts  of  the  Eed  Sea,  spices,  aromatics, 
gold,  pearls,  and  precious  stones ;  and  from  Tyre  and  Phoeni- 
cia, purple  and  scarlet,  rich  stiffs,  and  tapestiy.  On  their 
return  horn  the  western  coasts,  to  which  they  carried  their 
different  commodities  for  sale,  they  brought  back  to  the  east, 
iron,  tin,  lead,  and  brass,  lliey  reaped  the  greatest  emolu- 
ment from  their  trade  with  the  Persians  and  Ethiopians,  which 
was  conducted  by  means  of  caravans ;  and  this  kind  of  com- 
merce was  esteemed  highly  honourable  even  by  the  leading 
members  of  the  state. 

Erom  the  few  existing  remains  of  the  Punic  language,  it 
appears  to  have  been  of  Phcenician  origin ;  and  the  written 
characters  of  the  Carthaginians  were  composed  partly  of 
Phoenician,  and  partly  of  Hebrew.  The  Carthaginians  were 
extremely  superstitious  and  credulous,  with  respect  to  oracles 
and  divinations.  The  Eomans,  who  were  their  enemies, 
characterised  them  as  a  people  solely  employed  in  amassing 
riches,  and  so  devoid  of  good  faith,  that  fides  Punka,  or 
''  Punic  faith,"  became  a  proverbial  expression. 

The  Carthaginians  traded  to  Spain  for  gold,  and  founded 
Carthagena  and  other  settlements  on  the  Spanish  coast  It 
is  said  that  they  coasted  along  the  western  shore  of  Africa, 
and  had  establishments  as  &r  as  the  twenty-fifth  degree  of 
north  latitude.  Under  Himilco,  they  explored  the  western 
coast  of  Europe ;  and,  under  Hanno,  they  made  the  circuit  of 
Afirica,  and  discovered  the  isles  of  Britain.  Against  the 
Mauritanians,  Numidians,  and  other  neighbouring  nations, 
they  employed  mercenary  troops,  which  they  levied  in  Africa, 
Spain,  Gaul,  and  Greece. 

Dido,  the  founder  of  Carthage,  having  escaped  from  the 
avarice  of  Pygmalion,  king  of  Tyre,  landed  on  the  African 

gm  coast,  and  demanded  only  as  much  ground  as  the 
hide  of  an  ox  would  encompass.  This  being  granted, 
she  cut  the  skin  into  narrow  strips,  and  by  that 
means  encircled  a  largo  extent  of  territory,  on  which  she  built 
the  citadel  called  Byrsa.  The  new  city  soon  became  populous 
and  flourishing,  and  enriched  by  commerce.  Dido,  in  order 
to  avoid  being  the  wife  of  Hiarbas,  a  neighbouring  African 
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prince,  caused  a  fiineral  pile  to  be  erected,  and  with  a  dagger 
put  an  end  to  her  existence. 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  in  detail  a  precise  account  of  the 
growth  of  the  republic  of  Carthage.  The  founders  of  the  new 
city  paid  a  yearly  tax  or  tribute  to  the  Libyan  princes,  who 
«laimed  proprietorship  over  the  land  on  which  it  was  built 
for  more  than  400  years,  when  the  relative  positions  were  re- 
versed, and  the  neighbouring  tribes  and  districts  paid  tribute 
to  Carthage.  In  509  b.o.  the  first  commercial  treaty  was 
concluded  between  Borne  and  Carthage,  but  by  this  time  Car- 
thage had  become  a  first  class  power  in  the  Mediterranean. 
On  the  African  coast,  her  dominion  extended  virtually,  if  not 
actually,  from  the  modem  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  or  liUais  of 
Hercules,  to  the  head  of  the  gulf  called  Syrtis  Migor.  Supre- 
macy by  sea  had  been  secured  by  the  great  battle  fought  with 
the  Phoceans,  the  founders  of  Massilia  or  Marseilles,  in  536 
B.C.,  off  Aleria  in  Corsica,  and  by  the  exertions  of  Hasdrubal 
jind  Hamilcar,  the  sons  of  Mago,  founder  of  a  family  promi- 
nent in  later  Carthaginian  history,  Sardinia  had  been  con- 
quered as  a  dependency.  The  Balearic  Isles  had  also  been 
annexed,  and  colonies  founded  in  Spain.  It  was  long  before 
Corsica  was  subdued,  but  it  came  into  the  power  of  the  Car- 
thaginians long  before  the  time  of  the  first  Punic  war. 

But    although    the     Carthaginians    had    gradually    ex- 
tended their  power  over   most    of  the    western     ^p^ 
islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  they  had  hitherto     ^ 
gained  but  very  trifling  success  in  Sicily,  against       *^* 
which  they  sent  a  very  strong  and  powerful  armament  under 
the  command  of  Hamilcar,  who  was  totally  defeated  by  Crelo 
and  Theron,  the  turannoi,  or  absolute  rulers,  of  Syracuse  and 
Agrigentum.   The  republic  confided  another  expedi-     ^^^ 
tion  against  Sicily  to  Hannibal,  the  grandson  of     ^~7 
Hamilcar,  409  b.c.,  and  a  third,  three  years  later, 
to  his  cousin  Himilco.  Hannibal  took  Selinus  and  ffimera,  and 
offered  up  a  great  human  sacrifice  of  3,000  prisoners  on  the 
tomb  of  his  grandfather ;  while  Himilco  took  Agrigentum,  but 
the  plague  having  broken  out  among  his  troops,  he  was  obliged 
to  return  to  Africa  with  the  wreck  of  the  most  flourishing 
army  that  Carthage  had  ever  seen.     A  fourth  expedition  re- 
sulted in  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  in 
405  B.O.,  on  terms  which  left  them  in  possession  of  a  great 
part  of  the  island ;  but  six  years  after  he  took  up  arms  a^^inal 
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them  again,  and  the  Carthaginians  were  obliged  to  with* 
draw. 

However,  reiterated  ill  success  could  not  damp  the  spirits, 

A4  fi     nor  lessen  the  zeal  of  the  Carthaginians,  who  sent 

^^     another  powerful  army  into  Sicily,  and  defeated 

^*  '      Agathocles,  king  of  Syracuse.     Agathocles,  at  a 

time  when  his  enemies  thought  that  he  could  not  escape 

them,  equipped  an  armament,  and,  transferring  the  war  to 

Africa,  laid  siege  to  Carthage.     After  ravaging  Sicily  and 

AMca,  the  Syracusans  concluded  a  peace  on  conditionB  which 

scarcely  altered  the  position  of  the  Carthi^;inians  in  Sicily* 

Eventually  the  Carthaginians  gained  possession  of  the  western 

part  of  the  island,  but  Sicily  was  never  wholly  subdued  by 

them. 

The  story  of  the  three  Punic  wars  between  Borne  and 
Carthage  will  be  related  more  at  length  in  the  History  of 
2fi4     Bome.    The  first  Punic  war  was  commenced  by  the 
^^     Bomans,  in  expectation  of  gaining  Sicily  and  Sar- 
dinia^ which  would  naturally  become  the  reward  of 
the  conqueror.     The  ostensible  cause,  however,  was  the  offer 
of  the  Mamertines  to  put  their  city  into  the  possession  of 
the  Bomans,  whose  protection  they  requested,  and  who  sent 
Caius  Claudius  to  their  assistance.  The  Carthaginians  attacked 
and  destroyed  the  fleet  of  the  Bomans,  who,  notwithstanding 
their  defeat,  made  a  descent  upon  Sicily,  and  having  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  Hiero,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  secured  to 
themselves  the  possession  of  several  towns.     At  length  the 
Bomans  obtained  a  decided  superiority  over  their  rivals  on 
the  ocean,  the  natural  element  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  car- 
ried the  war  into  Africa,  and  under  the  very  walls  of  Car- 
thage.    They  wore,  however,  defeated,  and  expelled  from 
Africa,  but  remained  still  powerful  in  Sicily,  where  only  the 
town  of  lilybasum  held  out  for  the  Cartibaginians.     After 
A^^     the  war  had  continued  many  years,  a  peace  was  con- 
^         eluded  with  the  Bomans  by  Hamilcar  Barca,  who 
reluctkntly  signed  the  conditions  to  which  the  dis- 
tress of  the  republic  compelled  him  to  accede,  and  by  which 
the  Carthaginians  agreed  to  surrender  all  their  possessions  ixt 
Sicily,  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  Bome,  and  evacuate  all  the 
small  idands  adjacent  to  Italy  and  Sicily. 

Carthage  had  no  sooner  concluded  this  treaty,  than  this  re- 
public was  engaged  in  another  war,  which  was  marked  by 
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-erejj  excess  of  the  most  dreadful  craelty.  The  Libyan  mer- 
cenaries, in  whom,  onfortonately,  consisted  the  chief  strength 
-of  the  army,  had  been  disbanded,  but,  on  accoont  of  the  ex- 
hausted state  of  the  treasury,  had  not  been  paid  for  their 
services.  These  soldiera  immediately  chose  two  leaders, 
Spendius  and  Mathos,  and  keeping  Carthage  in  a  manner 
blockaded,  invited  the  cities  of  Africa  to  assist  in  asserting 
their  freedom.  All  soon  joined  in  the  rebellion,  except  XJtic^ 
and  Hippo,  which  continued  their  allegiance  to  Carthage. 
This  sanguinary  and  intestine  contest,  which  is  called  the 
**'  Inexpiable  War,"  was  terminated  chiefly  through  the  con- 
duet  of  Hamilcar  Borca,  who  surrounded  and  cut  in  pieces 
upwards  of  40,000  of  these  unfortunate  wretches,  and  caused 
Spendius  and  the  other  prisoners  to  be  cruelly  put  to  death 
by  crucifixion. 

The  peace  between  Borne  and  Carthage  continued  twenty- 
three  years,  during  which  the  latter  power  was  recruitiug  her 
strength,  and  meditating  on  the  means  of  revenging  her 
losses  and  disgrace.  Hamilcar  sought  to  compensate  Car- 
thage for  the  loss  of  Sicily  by  establishing  his  country's 
supremacy  in  Spain,  whence  men  and  ample  supplies  might 
be  procured,  but  after  nine  years'  war  (238 — 229  b.o.),  he 
was  killed  in  battle,  at  a  time  when  he  was  surrounded  by 
men,  whcxn  his  merits  had  attached  to  him,  and  who  were 
sufficient  to  commence  hostilities  with  the  Eomans.  He  was 
succeeded  in  his  command  by  his  son-in-law  Hasdrubal,  after 
whose  death  (221  B.O.),  the  eminent  military  ability  of  Han- 
nibal, the  son  of  Hamilcar,  endeared  him  to  the  troops,  who 
set  him  at  their  head. 

Hannibal,  while  yet  a  boy,  had  been  made  by  his  father  to 
take  an  oath  of  undying  enmity  to  Home,  and  having  come 
to  man's  estate,  he  sought  to  carry  out  to  the  utmost  of  his 
ability  the  savage  work  of  hatred  and  revenge  that  had  been 
imposed  on  him.      He  commenced  the  second  Punic  war 
^219 — 202  B.C.)  with  the  siege  of  Saguntum,  a  city     a^q 
of  Spain,  in  alliance  with  the  Eomans,  which  was     ~^ 
situated  in  the  midst  of  the  Carthaginian  posses- 
sions in  that  country,  and  which,  ahet  a  long  and  bloody 
siege,  was  taken  and  razed  to  the  ground.     Hannibal  now 
formed  the  bold  design  of  carrying    the  war   into  Italy. 
Having,  therefore,  united  himself  by  treaties  with  the  princes 
of  Spain,  and  incorporated  into  his  army  many  of  their 
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fioldiets  and  leaders,  wlio  became,  to  a  certain  extent,  hostages 

for  the  good  behaviour  of  their  countrymen,  he  opened  his 

21  ft     ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  Pyrenees,  from  the  banks  of  the  Ebro 

to  the  borders  of  the  Ehone,  and  thence  marched 

^  '      his  troops  across  the  Alps,  upon  which  he  lost  a 

great  number  of  his  men. 

The  soldiers  who  were  killed  in  the  battles  which  Hannibal 
fought,  were  soon  replaced  by  those  whom  the  fame  of  his 
success  brought  to  his  standard.  Thus,  after  the  battles  of 
Ticinus  and  Trebia  (218  B.C.),  which  were  so  advantageous 
to  this  general,  he  was  able  to  acquire  additional  glory  at 
Thrasymene  (217  ac),  and  secure  victory  at  Cannse  (21& 
B.O.).  But  the  Eomans,  taught  by  misfortune,  confined  them- 
selves to  defensive  war,  cutting  off  his  provisions,  and  inter- 
cepting his  contributions.  Hannibal,  however,  maintained 
himself  sixteen  years  in  Italy,  and  often  disconcerted  the 
best-laid  plans  of  his  enemies.  In  the  meantime,  Spain, 
Sicily,  and  Sardinia  were  torn  from  the  republic ;  and  re- 
iterated orders,  and  the  imminent  danger  of  Carthage,  alone 
induced  him  to  return  to  A£dca,  where  he  was  conquered  in 
the  fields  of  Zama  by  Publius  Scipio,  sumamed  Afiicanus 
(202  B.G.).  Carthage  thus  subdued,  was  disarmed  by  the 
Eomans,  who  burnt  the  fleet  of  this  republic,  and  caused  it 
to  pay  a  considerable  sum  for  the  expenses  of  the  war. 

After  the  termination  of  the  second  Punic  war,  Hannibal 
was  placed  as  suffete  at  the  head  of  the  republic,  and  in  this 
station  exhibited  talents  for  government  equal  to  those  which 
he  had  displayed  in  commanding  armies.  However,  the  un- 
relenting hatred  of  the  Bomans  obliged  this  great  and  re- 
markable man  to  fly  from  city  to  city,  and  from  country  to 
country,  till  at  length,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six  years,  s^er 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  war  carried  on  by  Antiochus  the 
Great  against  the  Eomans  (192 — 190  ac),  he  retired  to  the 
court  of  Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia,  where  he  swallowed  poison 
to  avoid  falling  into  their  hands,  about  183  b.g. 

At  last,  the  Eoman  senate,  jealous  and  uneasy  at  seeing  the 

^^Q     weakened  republic  of  Carthage  resuming  to  some 

^*^     extent  its  ancient  vigour,  determined  on  its  total 

destruction.    Taking  advantage  of  a  quarrel  between 

the  authorities  of  Carthage  and  Masinissa,  king  of  Numidia^ 

in  which  the  former  made  war  in  Africa  contrary  to  the  terms 

of  the  treaty  which  had  been  made  with  the  Eomans,  the 
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tfenaie,  after  raising  an  immense  anny  by  sea  and  land,  inti« 
mated  that  the  manicipal  freedom  and  property  of  the  Car- 
tbaginians  would  be  respected  if  300  young  men  of  the  best 
£Bunilie8  were  first  given  up  as  hostages.  It  was  further  stated 
that  the  Eomans  would  then  announce  the  remaining  condi- 
tions on  which  peace  would  be  granted.  The  Carthaginians 
complied  with  this  requisition,  and  sent  the  imfortunate  vic- 
tims to  lilybsBum.  ^e  consuls,  who  were  in  command  of 
the  army,  then  ordered  them  to  deliver  up  all  their  galleys, 
with  three  rows  of  oara»  and  engines  of  war,  and  to  bring  all 
their  arms  to  the  Eoman  camp.  To  these  conditions  they 
submitted  with  affliction  and  regret.  Thus  despoiled,  and 
incapable  of  defending  themselves,  the  Carthaginians  were 
required  to  abandon  tJbeir  city,  and  build  another  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  sea,  and  without  walls  or  fortifications. 

When  the  mournful  news  reached  Carthage,  the  most 
dreadful  consternation  arose.  £age  and  anger  succeeded  to 
despair ;  and  all  swore  to  die  rather  than  to  submit  to  such 
iniquitous  conditions.  From  this  resolution  proceeded  a  war 
of  two  years'  duration.  The  Carthaginians  performed  every- 
thing which  men  so  reduced  could  perform.  After  contend- 
ing with  the  Bomaus  from  street  to  street,  they  threw  them- 
selves into  the  citadel,  which  the  defenders  them-  ^^^ 
selves  set  on  fire,  and  perished  in  the  flames.  Thus  * 
fell  the  first  Carthage,  about  730  years  after  its 
foundation.  It  was  afterwards  rebuilt  by  the  Bomans,  and, 
in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  took  the  place  of  Utica  as  capital 
of  the  Eoman  province  of  Africa.  It  was  also  the  capital 
of  the  Vandal  kingdom  of  Africa,  under  Genseric,  king  of 
the  Vandals.  It  was  captured  by  Belisarius  in  533  a.d.,  and 
in  647  A.D.  it  was  totdly  destroyed  by  the  Saracens,  and 
scarcely  a  vestige  of  it  remains  to  mark  its  site. 

It  is  carious  to  note  how  many  of  the  great  cities  of  oldeu 
time  which  once  held  such  prominence  in  the  world's  his- 
tory have  left  little  or  nothing  to  mark  the  site  where  they 
stood,  surpassing  in  the  magnificence  and  apparent  durability 
of  the  public  buildings  which  adorned  them  many  of  the 
capitals  of  the  states  and  kingdoms  of  the  present  day.  None, 
however,  except  Pasaigadse,  and  a  few  other  cities  of  the  East, 
have  left  so  few  traces  of  their  remains  as  the  wealthy  and^ 
populous  metropolis  of  Northern  Africa,  which  so  long  dis< 
puted  with  Eome  the  sovereignty  of  Mediterranean  waters. 
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2.    NUMIDIA  AJSTD  THB   NUHIDIAN8. 


Numidia  was  bounded  by  the  Meditenanean  Sea  on  the 
north,  by  the  river  Tusca  on  the  east^  by  G»tidia  on  the 
south,  and  by  the  Mulucha,  which  separated  it  from  Mauritsr 
nia,  on  the  west  The  first  inhabitants  of  this  country  are 
supposed  to  have  been  the  descendants  of  Phut,  the  brother 
of  Misiaim ;  but  some  colonies  of  Phoenicians  were  planted 
among  them  in  the  earliest  ages.  The  principal  objects  of 
their  adoration  were  the  sun  and  moon ;  and  diyine  honours 
were  paid  to  some  of  the  gods  of  Greece  and  Phoenicia.  It  is 
probable  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  adopted  the  same 
form  of  government  as  Carthage,  while  those  in  the  interior 
lived  beneath  an  absolute  monarchy.  Their  language  was 
certainly  distinct  £x)m  that  of  the  Phoenicians  and  Cartha- 
ginians. 

It  is  probable  that  Hiarbaa  reigned  in  J^umidia,  as  well  as 
in  Africa  Propria,  when  Dido  laid  the  foundation  of  Byrsa. 
Subsequently  Numidia  was  divided  into  two  parts,  the  point 
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of  demarcatLon  on  the  searcoafit  being  the  month  of  the  little 
liyer  £1  Kebir,  on  whidi  Cirta,  now  Constantiney  stood.  The 
western  and  laiger  division  was  occupied  by  the  Massassyliansy 
and  the  eastern  division  by  the  Ma»ylians.  About  214  B.o.y 
when  the  Eomans  were  busily  engaged  in  breaking  the  power 
of  Carthage  in  Spain,  and  preparing  to  oairy  the  war  into  her 
African  territories,  Syphax  was  the  king  of  the  MasssBsylians, 
and  Gala  the  king  of  the  Massylians.  The  former  took  the 
part  of  the  Bomans,  but  Gala  sided  with  the  Carthaginians, 
and  his  son  Masinissa,  afterwards  so  &mous,  marched  against 
Syphax  and  defeated  him.  In  206  ac,  Masinissa,  who  had 
now  ascended  the  throne,  entered  into  alliance  with  the 
"Romans.  On  this  the  Carthaginians,  dreading  his  abilities, 
excited  against  him  the  jealousy  of  Syphax,  who,  attacking 
the  Massylians  with  resistless  fury,  dispersed  their  forces,  and  ' 
expelled  Masinissa  from  the  throne.  In  this  exigence,  Masi- 
nissa fortified  himself  in  a  spot,  which  he  maintained  for  a 
long  time ;  but  at  length  he  was  compelled  to  fly,  and  seek 
lefioge  in  a  cave,  where  he  was  supported  by  two  horsemen 
who  accompanied  him.  Masinissa  regained  the  throne,  from 
which  Syphax  and  the  Carthaginians  once  more  displaced 
liim ;  but  he  was  finally  restored  to  his  kingdom  by  the  Eo- 
mans at  the  close  of  the  Second  Punic  War  (202  b.o.).  It 
was  the  constant  aggression  of  Masinissa  on  the  Carthaginians, 
and  the  efibrt  that  they  made  at  last  to  resist  his  encroach- 
ments, that  produced  the  Third  Punic  War. 

On  the  death  of  Masinissa,  the  Eomans,  in  accordance  with 
the  desire  of  the  aged  Afiican  monarch,  divided  his     ^^q 
kingdom  among  ^  three  sons,  Micipsa,  Gulussa,        ~)^ 
and  MastanabcJ.     Gulussa  and  Mastanabal  died, 
an4  the  latter  having  left  an  illegitimate  son  named  Jugurtha, 
Micipsa  brought  him  up  in  the  royal  palace  with  his  own 
chil<ken,  Adherbal  and  HiempeaL    Jugurtha  was  remarkably 
handsome,  and  endued  with  great  bodily  strength,  and  the 
finest  mental  abilities.    Though  he  excelled  in  all  things,  he 
spoke  very  little  of  himself;  and  yet,  with  these  attractive 
qualities,  he  was  a  monster  of  cruelty,  ingratitude,  and  deceit* 

By  his  will  Micipsa  declared  him  heir  to  his  crown  con- 
jointly with  his  two  sons  Hiempsal  and  Adherbal,  whom  he 
xeoommended  to  him  with  his  dying  breath.     His     ^^^ 
jmcLe,  however,  had  no  sooner  expired  than  Jugurtha     ~~ 
caused  his  cousin  Hiempsal  to  be  assassinated,  and 
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Adherbal  -was  obliged  to  fly  to  Borne,  where  he  implored  pro* 
tection  for  himself,  and  vengeance  against  the  murderer  of  his 
brother.  Jugurtha  made  use  of  money  for  his  justification  ; 
and  his  success  emboldened  him  to  take  from  his  cousin  the 
small  remaining  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  put  him 
to  death.  This  tragical  event  roused  Ihe  indignatiozL 
of  the  Romans,  who  sent  two  bodies  of  troops  against 
the  murderer ;  but  Jugurtha  appeased  them  with  gold^  and 
appeared  at  Eome,  where  he  dared  even  to  assassinate  Massiva, 
the  son  of  HiempsaL  He  was,  however,  delivered  up  to  the 
Eomans  by  his  £Ekther-in-law  Bocchus,  king  of  Mau- 
ritania, and  after  following  the  car  of  Marius,  when 
he  passed  through  Eome  in  triumph  for  his  victories 
in  Africa,  was  put  to  death.  He  was  succeeded  by  Hiempsal 
II.,  a  son  of  his  legitimate  brother  Gauda,  who  died  about 
79  B.O. 

Juba  I.,  the  son  and  successor  of  Hiempsal  11.,  having 
taken  Fompey's  part  in  the  quarrel  between  him  and  Csesar, 
Numidia  was  reduced  to  a  Eoman  province  on  the  defeat  of 
the  former  in  46  b.c. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  SUUUARY. 
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dom between  Micipsa, 


Gulnssa^  and  Mastana- 

bal  B.C.  149 

Micipsa,  sole  king  of  Nn- 

mioiai  dies „     118 

Jngnrtha    obtains    the 

crown  by  murder  and 

bribery   ,     112 

Romans     declare     war 

against    Jugurtha.  — 

Beginning   of   Jngur- 

thinewar  „     111 

End  of  the  war  and  death 

of  Jugurtha   „     104 

Numidia  constituted   a 

Roman  proyince   ,,      46 


3.    MAURITANIA  AND  THE  MAURITANIANS. 

Manritania,  which  -was  so  called  from,  the  Mauri,  an  ancient 
people,  was  bounded  by  the  Mediterranean  on  the  north,  by 
the  Mnlucha  on  the  east,  by  GsBtolia  on  the  south,  and  by 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  west.  Its  inhabitants  were  chiefly 
engaged  in  agriculture,  and  the  country  was  fjEuned  for  its  pro- 
duce.  The  Numidians,  on  the  contrary,  like  the  Arabs  of  the 
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present  day,  wandered  from  place  to  place/and  hence  leceived 
their  name,  which  is  closely  akin  to  our  term  "  nomads." 

The  Maoritanians  were  the  descendants  of  Phut,  the  son  of 
Ham ;  but  the  Phoenicians  planted  colonies  among  them  in 
very  early  ages.  Their  government  seems  to  have  always 
teen  monarchical  Atlas,  the  first  kiug  of  Mauritania,  accord- 
ing to  the  ancients,  is  said  to  have  cultivated  the  sciences. 
The  Manritanians  only  became  known  by  actual  intercourse 
to  the  Bomans  at  the  end  of  the  Second  Punic  War.  At  the 
end  of  the  Jugurthine  war,  Jugurtha  was  delivered 
up  to  the  Eomans  by  Bocchus,  the  king  of  Mauri- 
tania, and  his  father-in-law,  with  whom  he  had 
taken  refuge  after  his  defeat  by  Marius.  After  Jugurtha*s 
death  Bocchus  appears  to  have  been  rewarded  for  his  treachery 
by  the  western  division  of  Numidia.  Later,  in  49  B.C.,  Julius 
Caesar  is  spoken  of  as  having  confirmed  Bogudes  and  Bocchus, 
another  monarch  of  this  name,  as  joint  kings  of  Mauritania. 
When  Numidiawas  constituted  a  Eoman  province  in  46  b.o., 
the  river  Ampsaga  was  constituted  the  boundary  between 
Numidia  and  Mauritania.  About  25  b.g.  Augustus  made 
Juba  XL,  the  son  of  Juba  I.  of  Numidia,  king  of  Mauritania 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Ampsaga.  This  king  received  lus 
education  at  Rome,  and  was  remarkably  well  acquainted  with 
the  Assyrian,  Arabic,  Greek,  Punic,  African,  and  Latin  his- 
tories, and  wrote  some  excellent  treatises  on  gmmmar,  paint- 
ing, natural  history,  &c.,  some  fragments  of  which  are  still 
extant.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ptolemy,  who  was 
murdered  by  order  of  Caligula,  40  a.d.  Claudius,  in  42  a.d., 
then  divided  the  country  into  two  provinces,  Mauritania  Tin- 
gitana  and  Mauritania  Caesariensis ;  but  of  these  the  former 
was,  strictly  speaking,  the  Mauritania  of  the  ancients.  Later, 
the  part  of  Mauritania  CaBsariensis  which  lay  to  the  east  of 
Saldae  was  constituted  by  Diocletian  the  province  of  Mauri- 
tania Sitifensis,  so  called  from  its  chief  town  Sitifi,  now  Sitif. 

OHBONOLOOIOAL  SUMMARY. 


Mauritania  first  in  con- 
tact with  Rome ac.  202 

BocchoB  betrays  Jneor- 
tha,  and  receives  Wes- 
temNumidia „     104 

.Juba  II.  made  king  of 
Mauritania  by  Augus- 
tus      „      25 


Ptolemy,  son  of  Juba, 
murdered  by  Cali- 
gula  A.D.    40 

Mauritania  divided  bythe 
Emperor  Claudius  into 
the  Roman  provinces 
of  M.  Tingitana  and 
M.  Cesariensis .,      42 
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4.   O^fiTULIAirSy   MELANOOiRUIiIANS,   OB  KIQfilT^  •AND   GARA- 
ICANTES. 

Hi8t(»7  has  piesenred  little  lespectmg  these  natioBS  besides 
their  names,  and  even  the  boundaries  of  Gsetalia  have  never 
been  satisfiactorily  defined  by  geographeis.  Their  wandering 
hordes,  which  were  sometimes  united  and  sometimes  scattered, 
extended  tem  Nnmidiaand  Maoritania,  more  or  less,  towards 
the  deserts.  It  is  possible  that  the  Me]an(>g8etalian8,  or 
^' black  Getolians,''  and  the  Garamantes  weie  the  ancient 
people  of  Sondan,  or  Nigritia. 

6.   KABMABIOA. 

Mannarica  was  bounded  on  the  east  and  west  by  EgypI; 
and  Cyrenaica,  on  the  south  by  the  Libyan  desert,  and  on  the 
north  by  the  Mediterranean.  The  principal  Libyan  nations 
inhabitmg  this  r^on  were  the  Adrymachids  and  the  Am- 
moniL  The  fonner  were  situated  near  the  coast,  and  occu- 
pied the  western  comer  of  Igypt,  below  ParsBtonium ;  and 
the  latter,  who  derived  their  name  &om  Jupiter  Ammon,  lay 
£Euih6r  inland,  and  possessed  the  oasis  of  Ammon,  now  called 
Siwah,  about  ten  days^  journey  westward  from  Thebes,  in 
Egypt. 

6.   CTBENAICA. 

This  tract  of  temtoiy  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  th& 
Mediterranean,  on  the  east  by  Marmarica,  on  the  south  by 
the  desert  of  Sahara,  and  on  the  west  by  the  H^o  Syrtica. 
The  soil  along  the  coast  was  extremely  fertile  and  productive. 
The  principal  nations  who  inhabited  or  bordered  on  this 
region  were  the  Barcsei,  the  Psylli,  and  the  Nasomenes. 

Gyrene,  the  capital,  was  founded  about  630  &c.  by  Battus, 
who  led  thither  a  body  of  emigrants  from  the  Spartan  colony 
of  Thera.  It  remained  under  its  Greek  kings  until  460  &o.^ 
when  it  was  constituted  a  democracy.  Gyrene  had  been  con- 
quered by  the  Persians  about  510  B.O.,  and  placed  under  the 
government  of  the  Persian  satrap  of  E^ypt ;  but  the  connec- 
tion with  that  country  was  rather  nominal  than  actual  until 
it  was  annexed  by  Ptolemy  about  321  B.a  It  was  bequeathed 
to  Bome  by  Apion  (95  &c.),  its  Egyptian  viceroy,  and  erected 
into  a  Boman  province,  to  which  Gretewas  annexed  some 
ye«i8  later. 
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OHROKOLOOIOAL  8UMMABT. 


Gyrene  founded  by  Bat- 
ins  of  Thera B.C.  690 

Coaqnered  by  the  Per- 


Constitnted  a  democracy  B.C.  450 
Annexed  to  Egypt    by 

Ptolemy  I „    321 

and  annexed  to  I  Fonned  mto  a  Roman 

5101     province „      95 


7.  THE  BBQIO  STBTICA. 

The  Eeglo  Syitica^  which  derived  its  same  from,  the  two 
Syrtes  on  its  eastern  and  western  limits,  was  bounded  by  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  north,  by  Cyienaica  on  the  east,  by  the 
desert  on  the  south,  and  by  AMca  Propria  on  the  west.  The 
soil  in  general  was  extremely  barren,  but  some  places  were 
tolerably  productiYe  of  com,  fruit,  and  oiL  The  principal 
nations  inhabiting  this  region  were  the  Grindanes,  Cinethii, 
Mac»,  and  Lotophagi,  who  derived  their  name  from  their 
subsisting  on  the  phmt  lotus,  a  kind  of  reed,  which  some  sup- 
posed to  be  the  sugar-cane. 

8.  ETHIOPIA. 

Ethiopia,  the  Gush  of  the  Scriptures,  was  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Egypt ;  on  the  east  by  the  Bed  Sea ;  on  the  south 
by  an  unknown  part  of  Africa ;  and  on  the  west  by  Libya 
Interior. 

In  point  of  antiquity,  the  Ethiopians  might  even  claim  a 
superiority  over  the  E^rptians,  since  their,  progenitor,  Cush, 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Hun ;  and  they  might  be  esteemed  of 
equal  antiquity  with  the  Arabians,  as  the  Cushites  migrated 
^m  the  kingdom  of  Midian  into  the  southern  parts  of  the 
peninsula  of  the  Arabs  and  Ethiopia.  Many  of  the  customs, 
Liws,  and  sciences  of  the  Ethiopians  were  similar  to  those  of 
the  Egyptians. 

It  was  said  by  the  ancients  that  among  the  peoples  of  this 
part  of  Africa  were  the  Troglodytes,  who  lived  in  caves,  and 
fed  on  serpents,  lizards,  and  other  reptiles ;  that  in  Nubia 
were  pigmies ;  and  that  ostriches,  as  Icoge  as  a  stag,  wero  the 
animAlft  of  chase  of  the  Abulitse.  Locusts,  tortoises,  elephants, 
and  fish,  formed  the  food  of  many  nations,  who  thence  ob- 
tained their  appellations.  The  Elephantophagi  dwelt  in  the 
branches  of  trees,  whence  they  descended  to  chase  the  lion, 
the  leopard,  and  the  elephant.  It  is  even  said  that  Ethiopia 
eontained  Anthropophagi  or  cannibals. 
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That  there  were  cities  in  this  country  is  sufficiently  attested 
by  the  magnificent  ruins  which  still  exist.  It  is  well-known 
that  detachments  of  Arabs  gradually  increased  the  population 
of  Ethiopia ;  but  their  mixture  has  not  altered  the  indigenous 
race,  of  whose  origin  we  are  ignorant,  beyond  that  they  are 
supposed  to  be  descended  from  Cush,  the  son  of  Ham.  The 
government  seems  to  have  been  always  monarchical,  and  was 
often  carried  on,  especially  in  later  times,  under  the  sway  of 
women,  who  were  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Candace,  as 
the  kings  of  Egypt  had  that  of  Pharaoh.  In  other  respects, 
its  kingdoms  were  sometimes  consolidated  into  one,  and  some- 
times diyided  into  many.  In  some  the  monarchy  was  here- 
ditary, and  in  others  elective,  or  attached  to  the  priesthood  ; 
in  some  restrained  by  laws,  and  in  others  despotic.  With 
respect  to  their  religion,  nothing  certain  can  be  said ;  but  it 
appears  that  the  gods  of  Egypt  and  Greece  were  worshipped 
in  Ethiopia.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  idolatry  was  not 
universal,  but  that  the  court  and  higher  orders  processed 
theism,  and  observed  the  Jewish  customs.  The  Ethiopians 
had  a  great  variety  of  dialects,  and  a  distinct  language  and 
letters,  which  are  still  preserved,  and  in  which  were  written 
their  public  acts  and  sacred  books. 

The  Ethiopians  were  naturally  hardy,  intrepid,  violent, 
generous,  frank,  and  humane ;  and  they  readUy  forgave  in- 
juries, and  were  the  zealous  partisans  of  justice.  The  early 
history  of  Ethiopia  is  enveloped  in  such  clouds  of  fiction  and 
uncertainty,  that  little  can  be  said  on  the  subject,  with  any 
degree  of  confidence,  till  the  time  of  Solomon  (1015 — ^975 
B.C.),  to  whom  the  queen  of  Sheba  paid  a  visit  It  is  believed 
that  this  princess  was  an  Ethiopian,  and  constant  tradition 
reports  that  she  was  the  mother  of  an  extended  djrnasty,  de- 
scendants of  Solomon,  who  continue  to  reign  in  tins  country. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Theodore,  the  n^us  or  Emperor 
of  Abyssinia,  the  ancient  Ethiopia,  or  a  part  of  it,  who  fell  at 
Magdala  at  the  close  of  the  Ethiopian  war,  boasted  of  his 
descent  from  Menilek,  the  son  of  Solomon  and  the  queen  of 
Sheba. 

The  connection  of  Ethiopia  with  other  nations  has  been 
alluded  to  in  the  history  of  E^gypt  and  the  Jevrs.  In  the 
reign  of  Asa,  king  of  Judah,  Z^Bkh,  the  king  of  Ethiopia,  led 
an  expedition  against  Palestine,  and  was  defeated  at  Marshah 
in  941  B.O.     Nearly  two  hundred  years  later,  Sabaoo  or 
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Sliebek,  in  719  ao.,  led  an  army  into  Upper  E^iypt,  and  there 
established  a  dynasty  of  Ethiopian  kings ;  and  in  698  B.o.y 
Tirhakah,  king  of  Ethiopia^  marched  to  the  assistance  of 
Hezekiah  against  Sennacherib  and  the  Assyrians.  In  600 
&a  Ethiopia  was  invaded  by  Psammis,  king  of  Egypt ;  and 
in  524  B.C.  Cambyses  led  an  expedition  thither,  which  utterly 
MIed  in  its  object.  Ptolemy  IIL  Euergetes  reduced  Ethiopia 
in  225  B.c.y  but  it  soon  recovered  independence  under  its 
native  sovereigns.  In  the  reign  of  Augustus,  an  Ethiopian 
army,  under  Candace,  the  queen  of  the  country,  was  defeated 
by  tiie  Boman  general,  Petronius  (22  B.C.),  and  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Chnstian  Church,  we  know  that  the  treasurer  of 
the  then  reigning  queen,  Candace,  had  gone  up  to  Jerusalem 
to  worship,  and  had  been  baptised  on  lus  way  homewards  by 
Philip  the  Evangelist,  about  a.d.  34.  The  Ethiopians  were 
among  the  first  people  who  embraced  Christianity,  which, 
though  greatly  mixed  with  Judaism,  their  descendants,  the 
Abyssinians,  still  profess. 


THE  END. 


BILIJ2(0,  PfilKTZB,  OUJLDrOBD,  lUBSBT. 
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CHAPTER  L 
Avcmr  eBEBCB  ahd  the  ]rsiGHBoirRni0  oouiitbies. 

L   OB00RAFH7  OF  ANCIENT  ORBBCE. 

• 

Bbforb  entering  on  the  histoiy  of  any  country,  it  is  better  to 
attempt  to  give  a  brief  but  succinct  explanation  of  the  limits 
and  extent  of  the  country  itself,  whenever  it  can  be  done 
with  sufficient  clearness  and  precision.  It  is  the  more  need- 
ful in  the  present  instance  that  the  student  may  be  able  to 
give  a  suitable  answer  to  the  question,  *' What  is  Ancient 
Greece  f  and  point  out  its  divisions — small  component  parts 
or  independent  states,  which  together  formed  the  country 
that  is  known  under  this  name. 

Ancient  Greece  is  the  southern  part  of  the  great  south- 
eastern peninsula  of  Europe.  This  peninsula  may  be  consi- 
dered as  being  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  mountain-chain 
now  known  as  the  Haemus  or  Balkan  range.  Commencing 
near  the  western  shore  of  the  Euxine  or  Black  Sea,  this  range 
was  known  as  the  Hasmus  Mountains  in  its  eastern  part, 
the  Scomius  Mountains  in  its  centre,  and  the  Scardus 
Mountains  in  the  west.  At  the  twenty-first  degree  of  east 
longitude  these  mountains  bend  abruptly  to  the  south,  and 
ctirl  westward  again  round  the  modem  li^e  Okhiida.  Pro- 
ceeding due  west  from  the  bend  that  has  been  mentioned,  we 
find,  running  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course  along  the  forty- 
second  parallel  of  north  longitude,  the  river  Drin,  which 
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completes  tlie  nortiheTn  boimdaiy  of  the  peninsula  in  a  line 
running  as  nearly  due  east  and  west  as  possible. 

The  bend  of  the  Scardus  Mountains  that  has  been  de- 
sciibed  as  taking  a  course  from  north  to  south,  and  the 
modem  river  lima  running  firom  east  to  west,  form  the 
eastern  and  southern  limits  respectively  of  the  southern  part 
of  Ulyricum.  The  mountains  to  which  allusion  has  twice 
been  made  as  running  southward  £rom  the  Scardus  Moun- 
tains are  called  the  Bemus  Mountains.  To  the  eastward  of 
these,  and  along  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Scomius  Moun- 
tains, lies  P»onia,  the  most  northern  province  of  Macedonia, 
and  between  the  river  Strymon  and  the  Black  Sea,  tra> 
versed  fiom  north-west  to  south-east,  by  the  Ehodope  Moun- 
tains, lay  Thrace,  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  i^ean  Sea 
and  the  Propontis,  or  modem  Sea  of  Mannara. 

A  continuation  of  the  branch  of  tiie  Hsemus  range,  called 
the  Bemus  Mountains,  is  found  in  the  Pindus  Mountains, 
a  range  which  sweeps  from  the  southern  side  of  the  valley 
of  the  upper  course  of  the  modem  lima  in  a  crescent-like 
form  through  the  peninsula,  or  rather  mainland  of  the  pe- 
ninsula from  north-east  to  south-east,  until  it  reaches  Attica. 
From  this  range,  which  forms  what  has  been  aptly  called 
''  the  back-bone  of  the  peninsula,"  in  tile  fortieth  parallel  of 
north  latitude,  two  chains  branch  out,  one  to  the  north-west, 
and  the  other  to  the  north-east  Of  thesci  the  former,  called 
the  lingon  Mountains,  terminates  in  the  Acroceraunian  head- 
land ;  while  the  latter,  which  forms  the  southern  waterhead 
of  the  valley  of  the  Haliacmon,  ends  in  Mount  Olympus^ 
the  fabled  resort  of  the  heathen  deities  of  Ancient  Greece. 
This  chain,  which  bears  the  name  of  the  Cambanian  Moun- 
tains, forms  the  southern  boundary  of  Macedonia.  On  the 
west  of  the  central  chain  of  the  Pindus  Mountains  lies  £piru% 
extending  southward  from  Dlyricum  to  the  Ambradan  Gulf; 
while  on  the  east  of  it  is  Thessaly,  bounded  on  the  south  by 
the  Othrys  range,  an  offshoot  of  the  Pindus  Mountains. 

Mount  Othrys  runs  in  a  direction  pretty  nearly  due  east 
and  west  from  Mount  Pindus  to  the  Maliac  Gulf^  and  the 
continuation  of  a  line  westward  to  the  Ambracian  Gulf,  will 
define  with  tolerable  clearness  the  northern  limits  of  Ancient 
Greece.  Thus,  then,  to  the  south  of  this  line  we  have  Ancient 
Greece,  of  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  speak  in  detail 
directly,  and  to  the  north  of  it,  first  Epirus  and  Thessaly 
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Bide  by  side,  then  Macedonia  to  the  nortli  of  TheeBoljf  and, 
laatly,  Thiace  to  the  xK>rth<ea8t  of  Macedonia.  These  coun* 
tries  are  geographically  connected  with  Ancient  Greece ;  and 
two  of  them,  first  Epirus,  and,  secondly,  Macedonia^  exerted 
at  different  times  considerable  influence  over  the  entire  pe- 
ninwilft ;  while  firom  the  latter  sprung  the  GrsBCo-Macedoniaa 
empire,  which  was  built  on  the  ruins  of  that  of  Persia. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  Ancient  Greece,  whose  northern  limits, 
consistii^  chiefly  of  Mount  Othrys,  as  far  as  natural  boun- 
daries go,  have  already  been  deiined.  This  famous  country, 
once  the  land  of  demi-gods  and  heroes,  and  now  the  smallest 
and  weakest  of  the  European  states,  consists,  physically 
speaking,  of  two  parts,  divided  by  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  on 
one  side,  resembling  the  Mediterranean  Sea  in  miniature,  and 
the  Saronic  Gulf  on  the  other.  Of  these  the  northern  part, 
or  mainland  of  Greece,  was  usually  called  Hellas ;  while  the 
fiouthem  part,  which  was  almost  insular,  and  connected  with 
the  mainland  only  by  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  was  distin- 
goished  as  the  Peloponnesus.  The  entire  country  waa 
washed  by  the  i^ean  Sea  on  the  east,  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
on  the  south,  and  the  Ionian  Sea  on  the  west.  In  the 
Ionian  Sea,  on  the  west  coast  of  Greece,  are  the  islands  of 
Corcyra^  the  modem  Corfu,  Leucadia,  or  Leucas,  Ithac% 
Cephallenia,  and  Zacynthus,  which,  with  some  smaller  islets, 
form  the  group  known  at  the  present  time  as  the  Ionian 
Islands.  In  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  south,  lay  the  island 
of  Cythera,  and  Crete,  a  long  and  narrow  island  of  irregular 
form,  stretching  across  the  entrance  of  the  iEgean  Sea  like  a 
mole  across  the  mouth  of  a  harbour.  The  iEgean .  Sea  itself 
waa  studded  with  ialands  and  island  groups.  Of  the  latter, 
the  principal  were  the  Cyclades,  to  the  south-east  of  Attica, 
so  cdled  from  the  round,  compact 'form  in  which  they  were 
disposed,  lying  as  it  were  within  the  circumference  of  a 
circle,  and  comprising  Andres,  Tenos,  Ceos,  Syros,  Myconos, 
Debs,  Pares,  Naxos,  Melos,  Thera,  and  a  vast  number  of 
other  islets.  On  the  seaboard  of  Ionia  and  Caria,  countries 
of  Asia  Minor,  scattered  far  and  wide,  whence  the  name,  in 
a  long  ircegular  line  from  north  to  south,  lay  the  Sporades, 
including  Samos,  Icaria,  Patmos,  Leros,  Cos,  Ehodes,  Car- 
pathos,  &c  Along  the  coaat  of  Phocis,  Boeotia,  and  Attica, 
provinces  of  Northern  Greece,  lay  the  islands  of  Euboea, 
similar  in  general  form  to  Crete,  and  divided  from  the  main- 
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land  by  the  narrow  channel  of  the  Eoiipus.  In  the  midst  of 
the  .£gean  Sea  lay  Scyros ;  and  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor 
the  great  islands  of  Chios,  Lemnos,  and  Lesbos.  The  islands 
of  Lnbros,  Samothrace,  and  Thraso,  off  the  coast  of  Thrace 
and  Halonessus,  and  some  smaller  islands  lying  across  the 
entrance  to  the  Thermaic  Golf,  between  Thessaly  and  the 
curiously-formed  peninsula  of  Chalcidice,  complete  the  list  of 
the  principal  islands  in  the  i£gean  Sea. 

The  divisions  of  Northern  Greece,  or  rather  the  indepen- 
dent states  into  which  the  mainland  of  Ancient  Greece  was 
divided,  were  as  follows  : — On  the  south  side  of  the  Ambra^ 
cian  Gul^  between  the  sea  and  the  river  Acheloiis,  was  Acar- 
nania,  resembling  very  much  an  equilateral  triangle  in  form. 
To  the  west  of  the  Acheloiis  was  i^tolia.  Doris  was  a  little 
state  jammed  in  between  iEtolia  and  Locris,  and  situated  far 
inland.  Locris  stretched  from  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  to  the 
Maliac  Gulf,  and  was  divided  from  ^tolia  by  the  Evenus. 
The  people  in  the  south  of  Locris  were  distinguished  as  Locri 
Ozolse,  those  in  the  north  and  centre  as  Locri  Epicnemidii, 
and  those  in  the  east,  on  the  borders  of  the  Euripus,  as  Locri 
Opuntii.  To  the  east  of  the  country  of  the  Locri  OzoIbb,  and 
between  this  and  Bosotia,  lay  Phocis.  Boeotia  extended 
irom  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  to  the  Channel  of  the 
Euripus,  and  to  the  south  of  it,  forming  a  long  peninsula 
trending  southwards  far  into  the  iiEgean  Sea,  was  Attica, 
whose  capital  was  Athens,  for  many  years  the  chief  seat  of 
learning  in  the  empire  of  Home  as  weU  as  Greece.  Then, 
to  the  south  of  Boeotia  and  west  of  Attica,  came  the  little 
isthmus  state  of  Megaris,  which  separated,  with  the  neigh> 
bouring  state  of  Corinth,  from  which  the  narrowest  part  of 
the  isthmus  took  its  name,  the  waters  of  the  Corinthian  and 
Saronic  Gulfs. 

The  Isthmus  of  Corinth  forms  the  connecting  link  between 
the  mainland  and  the  peninsula,  as  it  has  been  said ;  but  the 
Corinthian  territory  principally  belongs  to  the  latter.  The 
states  of  the  Peloponnesus  are  disposed  in  a  circle  round 
Arcadia,  which  occupies  the  centre.  Kext  to  Corinth,  to  the 
westward,  comes  Sicyon,  and  from  this  little  state,  stretching 
along  the  southern  seaboard  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  comes 
Achaia.  Due  west  of  Arcadia  is  Elis,  and  to  the  eastward 
of  it  Argolis,  forming  a  long,  narrow  peninsula,  having  the 
Saronic  Gulf  on  one  side,  and  the  Gulf  of  Argolis  on  the 
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other.  The  southem  part  of  the  Peloponnesuft  is  occupied 
by  Measenia  on  the  west,  and  the  powerful  state  of  Laconia 
on  the  east,  which  is  split  into  a  forked  fonn  by  the  Gulf 
of  Laconia,  thus  forming  two  peninsulas,  terminating  the 
one  to  the  east,  in  the  headland  of  Malea,  and  the  one  to 
the  west  in  the  promontory  of  Tsenarium.  This  western 
peninsula  is  divided  &om  Messenia  by  the  Gulf  of  Messenia. 
The  relative  positions  of  the  states  and  countries  of  Greece  may 
be  fixed  more  readily  on  the  memory  by  reference  to  the 
map. 


CHAPTER  IL 
THE  EABLY  HI8T0BY  07  AHCIXNT  GSBSCB. 

2089  B.C.  to  1104  RC. 

1.  THB  REFUTED  ORIGIN  OF  THE  GREEKS. 

The  country  which  we  speak  of  under  the  name  of  Ancient 
Greece  was  not  so  called  by  its  early  inhabitants.  It  con- 
sisted, as  it  has  been  already  explained,  of  two  parts ;  one 
continental,  and  the  other  peninsular.  The  whole  was  called 
by  the  old  Greeks,  when  they  spoke  of  the  states  comprised 
in  it  collectively  under  a  single  name,  Hellas,  and  the  penin- 
sula, the  Peloponnesus,  or  "  island  of  Pelops.'*  The  name 
Grsecia,  or  Greece,  was  given  to  the  country  by  the  Eomans, 
who  also  spoke  of  the  inhabitants  as  Grascia,  or  Greeks. 
There  was  a  tribe  of  this  name  in  Epirus,  according  to  Aris- 
totle, and  it  has  been  conjectured  ''  that  the  Eomans,  becom- 
ing acquainted,  first  with  these  Grseci  on  the  further  shore  of 
the  Adriatic,  extended  the  name  to  the  whole  country."*  The 
southem  part  of  Italy  was  called  Magna  Gr»cia,  or  Great 
Greece ;  and  it  is  most  probable  that  this  name  was  given  to 
it  by  some  of  the  pioneers  of  Greek  colonisation  in  Southem 
Italy.  If  these  pioneers  were  Graeci,  or  Greeks,  from  the 
UUle  tract  of  country  that  the  tribe  possessed  on  the  coast  of 
Epirus,  they  would  be  likely  to  call  the  new  territory  in 
which  they  were  settling  after  the  name  of  the  motherland, 
and  to  distinguish  it  as  Greats  when  they  compared  the  size 
of  the  country  over  which  they  could  roam  unchecked  with 

•  "Ancient  History,"  by  Philip  Smith,  B.A 
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the  narrow  limits  of  that  which  they  had  left ;  and  thus  tha 
Bomans  were  led  to  give  the  name  that  the  Greek  inhabitants 
of  the  southern  part  of  the  Italian  peninsula  applied  to  the 
land  of  their  adoption  to  the  whole  of  the  country  from 
which  the  early  Greek  colonists  had  come. 

The  earliest  inhabitants  of  both  the  Greek  and  Italian 
peninsulas  were  Pelasgians,  and  the  ancient  Greeks  themselves 
were  frequently  called  PelasgL  These  were  conquered  and 
deprived  of  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  their  terri- 
tories by  the  Hellenes,  a  race  of  warriors  who  came  fivm 
Hellas,  supposed  to  be  a  district  of  Thessaly,  to  the  north  of 
Mount  Othrys.  From  the  Hellenes,  the  country  of  which 
they  had  possessed  themselves  was  called  Hellas.  Swarm- 
ing over  the  mainland  and  entering  the  peninsula,  they 
forced  back  the  Pela^ans  into  the  Ully  districts  of  the  in- 
terior, and  took  possession  of  the  whola  coast.  The  Hel- 
lenes considered  themselves  to  be  the  descendants  of  Prome- 
theus, one  of  the  old  Titans,  the  fabled  sons  of  the  ancient 
deities,  Heaven  and  Earth,  to  use  the  equivalents  in  English 
of  the  Greek  names  Ouranos  and  Gea,  or  the  Latin  names 
Coelus  and  Terra.  Prometheus  was  supposed  to  have  been 
the  father  of  Deucalion,  in  whose  time  mankind  was  de- 
stroyed by  a  flood  sent  on  the  earth  by  Jupiter,  and  who  was 
saved  from  destruction,  with  his  wife  and  cousin,  Pyrrha,  in 
a  ship  which  he  had  built  by  the  advice  of  his  father.  The 
ship  rode  safely  on  the  waters  during  their  continuance,  and 
when  they  began  to  subside,  it  was  stranded  on  one  of  -the 
peaks  of  Parnassus.  Quitting  their  vessel,  Deucalion  and 
Pyrrha  madfe  their  way  at  last  to  the  plains  below,  and  by 
them  was  the  south-eastern  peninsula  of  Europe  re-peopled. 

More  than  one  deluge  is  mentioned  by  ancient  writers,  but 
all  of  them  are  described  as  being  partial,  and  by  no  means 
universal.     Even  the  deluge  in  Deucalion's  time,  which  is 

1503  ^^  ^  y^Q-YQ  happened  rather  more  than  fifteen  hun- 
g  ^  dred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  is  not  spoken 
of  as  bringing  with  it  such  complete  destruction  as 
that  which  overtook  the  earth  by  the  flood  in  the  days  of 
Noah,  and  which,  according  to  the  commonly  received  system 
of  chronology,  took  place  in  2348  B.C.,  or  nearly  eight  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  before  the  catastrophe  from  wluch  Deu- 
calion escaped.  The  story  in  aU  probability  is  merely  a  re- 
vival of  the  tradition  of  the  Great  Flood  which  swept  man- 
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kind  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Almost  eveiy  race  preserves 
some  dim  remimscence  of  the  event  handed  down  j&om  gene- 
ntion  to  generation,  and  this  in  itself  is  a  strong  argument 
&r  the  common  origin  of  mankind  in  Koah  and  his  sons,  as 
rdaled  in  tfa^  Bihle.  The  introduction  into  Greek  l^endaiy 
histoiy  shows  how,  by  lapse  of  time,  the  inhabitants  of  what 
we  may  term  the  Greek  peninsula,  although  they  were  de- 
•eeiided  fiom  Japheth  and  his  immediate  posterity,  who  had 
been  instructed  in  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  had  gradually 
&Den  into  such  utter  forgelfulness  of  Him  that  they  had 
£tthioned  for  themselves  new  and  false  deities,  while  faint 
lecolledaons  only  appeared  now  and  then  of  the  early  histoiy 
of  thar  remote  ancestors  in  this  and  other  legends,  whose 
aoorces  may  be  easily  traced  to  events  recorded  in  Holy  Writ 

It  may  not  be  alk^ther  without  its  use  to  point  out  here 
that,  in  no  two  accounts  of  the  same  event,  one  derived  irom 
the  Seriptores,  and  the  other  from  the  writings  of  pro&ne 
historians,  is  the  parallel  so  complete,  thus  affording  indis- 
potahle  evidence  of  the  common  origin  of  both  narratives. 
On  the  one  hand,  we  have  Noah  and  his  three  sons,  and  their 
wives  escaping  by  Divine  instruction  from  the  impending 
flood  whidi  the  anger  of  the  Almighty  at  the  frightful 
wickedness  and  impiety  of  man  was  about  to  bring  on  the 
eaitb.  The  mode  of  escape  is  the  ark,  a  vessel,  which,  at  the 
mhsidence  of  the  waters,  settles  on  Mount  Ararat,  and  the 
tteii  and  women  that  escape  in  it  form  the  nucleus  from 
which  the  world  ^vas  re-peopled.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
have  Deucalion  and  his  wife,  Pyrrha,  escaping  the  wrath  of 
J<m,  also  induced  by  the  crimes  of  man,  in  a  ship  built  by 
the  advice  of  Prometheus,  and  at  the  lessening  of  the  waters 
we  find  the  ship  in  which  the  pair  were  saved,  and  who 
ifterwuds  become  the  renewers  of  the  human  rtoe,  left  high 
sod  dry  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Parnassus.  The  cause  of 
^  flood  in  both  cases  was  the  wickedness  of  man,  the  mode 
of  the  escape  was  precisely  the  same,  and  the  result  of  salva- 
tion from  the  doom  which  overtook  the  rest  of  mankind  was 
the  le-peopling  of  the  world.  The  minor  points  of  difference 
are  tnviai ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  surprising  how  much  harmony 
there  is  between  the  two  accounts,  when  it  is  considered  how 
much  time  had  elapsed  since  the  occurrence  of  the  notable 
«veiit  that  is  told  in  both. 

Deucalion  is  said  to  have  had  a  son  called  Hellen,  from 
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-whom  the  Greeks  were  collectively  called  Hellenes,  or,  at  aU 
events,  such  is  the  mode  by  which  the  Greek  writers  attempted 
to  account  for  the  name  which  was  given  to  the  people  at 
laige.  Hellen  had  three  sons,  Dorus,  iEolos,  and  Xuthus, 
and  to  this  last-named  grandson  of  Deucalion  were  bom  two 
boys,  Achieus  and  Ion.  These  youths  and  their  uncles, 
Dorus  and  .^lus,  became  the  founders  of  the  four  principal 
tribes  into  whish  the  Greeks  were  divided — ^namely,  the 
Dorians,  iEolians,  and  lonians,  who,  although  they  spoke  the 
same  language,  uttered  it  with  accentuations  as  different  as 
those  which  distinguish  the  speech  of  Englishmen  from 
Devonshire,  Somersetshire,  Lancashire,  and  Yorkshire,  and 
moreover,  had  marked  points  of  difference  in  character  and 
customs. 

These  tribes  or  races  came  to  occupy  different  parts  of 
Greece.  In  early  ages  the  Dorians,  though  they  subs^uently 
played  a  much  more  conspicuous  part  in  the  history  of  Greece, 
were  confined  to  the  little  comer  assigned  to  Doris,  between 
.^lia  and  the  country  of  the  Locri.  The  JSolians  spread 
over  the  whole  of  the  mainland  of  Greece,  except  Doris  and 
Attica,  and  held  possession  of  the  islands  of  Corcyra,  Ithaca, 
Cephallenia,  Zacynthus,  &c.,  and  the  west  coast  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus. The  lonians  hdd  the  country  along  the  south 
coast  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf  and  the  peninsula  of  Attica ; 
and  the  Achaeans  occupied  the  eastem  and  southern  parte  of 
the  Peloponnesus.  Eemembering  that  the  Arcadians  were 
Pelasgi,  it  will  now  be  easy  enough  to  determine  to  which  of 
the  four  great  tribes  of  Greece  the  inhabitante  of  the  different 
states  belonged. 

CHBONOLOOICAL  SUMHABT. 
The  deluge  of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha,  about b.c.  1503 

2.   THE  CONSTITUTION   OF  THE  GREEK  STATES. 

Before  entering  further  into  the  early  history  of  Greece,  it 
xn&y  be  as  well  to  see,  as  far  as  it  can  be  determined,  what 
was  the  constitution  of  the  Greek  states,  and  what  were  the 
manners,  customs,  and  institutions  of  the  people  who  inha- 
bited them. 

like  the  United  States  of  America  or  Switzerland,  Ancient 
Greece  consisted  of  a  number  of  small  states,  but  there  the 
resemblance  ends.    In  Greece  the  component  parte  were  not 
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bound  together  by  any  bond  of  federal  union  as  in  the 
United  States  and  Switzerland.  Each  state  formed  an  inde- 
pendent republic,  free  to  act  without  reference  to  the  otheis. 
There  was  no  Federal  Council  as  in  Switzerland,  no  Congress 
and  Senate  as  in  America  to  regulate  a  system  of  national 
goyemment  for  the  members  of  the  body  politic ;  but  each 
state  was  free  to  act  as  its  people  pleased  in  its  relations  with 
its  neighbours  and  foreign  countries.  They  might  make  war 
and  conclude  peace  at  will,  and  extend  their  power  and  inr 
fluence  at  pleasure  by  colonisation.  But  although  each  state 
possessed  complete  sovereignty  and  freedom  of  action^  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  there  was  no  feeling  of  common  na- 
tionality among  the  Greeks.  On  the  contrary  this  was  strongs 
and  any  attack  frx>m  without  on  any  single  state  generally 
proToked  an  angry  response  from  the  nation  at  laige,  which 
bestined  itself  to  meet  the  threatened  danger,  and  elected  to 
the  command-in-chief  of  the  army,  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  contingents  from  each  state,  the  best  general  of  the  state 
that  happened  to  be  taking  the  lead  at  the  time. 

It  may  be  said  that  even  the  states  themselves  were 
divided  into  numerous  republics,  for  we  find  even  the  people 
of  a  single  city,  and  the  land  immediately  surrounding  i1^ 
acting  independently  of  the  rest,  under  the  head  or  chidT  of 
the  state,  who  is  called  a  king,  and  who,  although  the  prin- 
ciple of  hereditary  succession  was  recognised  and  carried  out 
in  most  cases,  was  expected  to  possess  either  physical  or 
mental  qualifications,  or  both  combined,  calculated  to  render 
him  a  fitting  leader  of  those  over  whom  he  held  rule.  Thus 
we  may  look  on  Greece  in  the  olden  times  as  a  bundle  of 
states  loosely  tied  together  by  that  bond  of  nationality  which 
led  them,  as  blood  rdati^es  and  descendants  from  the  common 
stock,  to  stand  by  one  another  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  time  of 
foreign  invasion,  and  to  act  together  pretty  unanimously,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Trojan  war,  when  it  was  necessary  to  carry 
war  into  an  enemy's  country  to  avenge  any  slight  or  wrong 
which,  to  have  left  unpunished,  would  have  left  a  stain  on 
the  honour  of  the  entire  nation.  Each  state  again  consisted 
of  a  number  of  independent  units  of  jurisdiction,  often 
called  kingdoms,  bound  together  by  a  tie  of  relationship,  a 
degree  closer  than  that  which  linked  the  states  to  one  another, 
to  which  was  added  the  fact  that  they  spoke  a  dialect  which 
differed  a  little  from  the  speech  of  the  rest  of  the  nation. 
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In  the  little  communities  which,  as  units,  formed  the 
som  total  of  Greece,  the  king  was  supreme.  He  was  assisted 
in  arranging  matters  relating  to  the  common  weal  by  a  council 
composed  of  the  leading  men  of  the  city ;  but  his  will  was 
law,  should  his  opinion  differ  from  theirs.  The  citisens  of 
each  community  were  free  and  independent,  and  consisted  of 
two  classes;  one  which  possessed  property  and  employed 
others  to  work  on  their  lands  or  sail  their  ships;  and 
another  whose  members  were  obliged  to  work  for  wages  to 
supply  their  daily  wants.  But,  although  those  who  com- 
posed this  second  class  were  labourers,  they  were  free  to  work 
for  whom  they  pleased,  and  might  rise,  if  fortune  fayoured 
them,  into  the  higher  class  of  owners  of  property.  They  were 
not  bound  to  do  the  will  and  pleasure  of  their  masters  im- 
plicitly, as  the  slaves  who  were  taken  in  war,  buji  who  were 
only  to  be  met  with  in  the  households  of  the  king  and  his 
nobles,  and  were  generally  treated  with  kindness  and  consi- 
deration. 

As  the  king  was  supreme  in  the  community,  so  the  father 
was  supreme  in  the  family,  and  every  member  of  the  house- 
hold yielded  implicit  obedience  to  him.  While  the  men  em- 
ployed their  time  in  tilling  the  ground,  rearing  and  feeding 
cattle,  fishing,  hunting,  and  making  defensive  armour  and 
weapons,  the  women  were  busy  spinning  yam  and  weaving 
doth,  and  perfoiming  household  work  within  doors.  It  was 
their  duty,  too,  to  wait  on  strangers,  to  prepare  the  bath  for 
them,  and,  if  there  were  need  of  it,  to  supply  them  with 
clothing,  while  their  own  garments,  worn  and  stained  with 
travel,  were  being  washed  and  mended.  Hospitality  was 
freely  exercised  to  all  comers,  the  way&rer  was  freely  ad- 
mitted as  a  guest,  and  furnished  with  bed  and  board  and 
everything  that  his  necessities  required.  Savage  and  ferocious 
in  war,  quick  to  take  offence  and  prone  to  revenge,  the  an- 
cient Greeks  seem  to  have  been  inspired  with  kindly  man- 
ners and  customs  at  home,  and  to  have  been  temperate  in 
their  habits.  Men  and  women  were,  generaUy  speaking, 
alike  industrious,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  in  social 
rank,  and  while  the  latter  were  distinguished  for  exemplary 
virtue  and  chastity,  the  former  were  spirited  and  brave^ 
even  to  a  fetult.  Such  were  the  Greeks  of  the  early 
agea. 
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3.  LEGENDS  AND  TRADITIONS  OF  OLD  QRESOB. 

The  period  at  which  the  history  of  Greece  leally  eom- 
mences,  that  is  to  say,  on  which  any  dependence  may  actually 
be  placed  on  the  truth  of  the  events  that  are  recorded^  seems 
to  be  the  epoch  which  is  diBtingmshed  as  the  "  Setum  of  the 
Heraclidse/'  and  of  which  more  wiU  be  said  hereafter.  This 
ev^it  happened  in  1 104  B.O.,  and  although  we  may  regard 
with  doubt  many  things  that  are  said  to  have  taken  place 
subsequently  for  a  considerable  length  of  tinae,  yet  the  ao- 
oounts  of  events  said  to  have  occuned  prior  to  it  must  be 
looked  on  as  mere  legends  and  traditions,  in  which  a  few 
grains  of  truth  lay  widely  scattered  amid  the  romance  by 
which  they  are  obscured.  Thus,  in  the  first  section  of  this 
chapter  it  has  been  shown  how  the  four  tribes  known  as  the 
Dorians,  iEolians,  Achseans,  and  lonians  held  all  Greece,  and 
this  is  just  the  single  grain  of  truth  that  can  be  extracted 
fiom  the  tradition  of  Deucalion,  and  which  seems  to  have 
been  invented  by  the  Greeks  of  this  period,  and  woven  in 
with  the  fast  fading  remembrance  of  the  l^oachic  flood,  which 
had  been  handed  down  orally  £rom  generation  to  generationx 
to  account  in  some  way  for  their  £^t  origin.  And  in  this 
light  many  things  that  are  about  to  be  related  must  be  re- 
guded. 

1.  The  oldest  Greek  City. — The  earliest  event  recorded  even 
in  l^iendary  Greek  history,  is  the  foundation  of  Sicyon,  the 
most  ancient  kingdom  of  Greece,  which  is  said  to  aaoq 
have  been  established  by  .^Sgialeus.  It  was  ^  l^ 
situated  in  the  north-eastern  comer  of  the  Pelopon-  '  ' 
nesns,  on  the  shore  of  what  is  now  called  the  Bay  of  Corinth. 
It  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  state  of  Achaia,  and  on 
the  east  by  the  isthmus  which  connects  the  peninsula  with 
the  mainland.  The  country  abounded  with  corn,  vines^  olive 
trees,  and  other  grains  and  fruits,  and  contained  rich  iron 
mines.  .^Igialeus,  as  it  has  been  said,  was  the  first  sovereign 
of  Sicyon,  after  whom  came  twenty-five  kings  in  succession. 
In  1201  B.O.  it  was  conquered  by  Agamemnon.  There  is  a 
curious  story  in  connection  with  Sicyon,  and  the  invention  of 
drawing,  which  may  be  given  here.  A  maiden  of  Sicyon 
was  betrothed  to  a  youth  of  her  native  city,  who  was  on  the 
eve  of  departure  on  some  expedition.  While  sitting  together 
one  evening,  the  girl  noticed  the  shadow  of  the  profile  of  her 
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lover,  which  was  thrown  on  the  wall  by  the  lamp  that  lighted 
the  room.  Bidding  him  to  retain  his  position,  and,  taking  a 
piece  of  charcoal,  she  hastily  traced  a  line  round  the  edge  of 
the  shadow,  and  obtained  by  this  means  a  rongh  likeness  of 
him.  This,  said  the  Greeks,  was  the  origin  of  drawing. 
The  future  history  of  Sicyon  will  be  given  hereafter.  (See 
page  66.) 

2.  Uranus  and  ths  Titans. — ^The  foundation  of  Sicyon  is 
placed  at  a  date  anterior  even  to  the  beginning  of  the  career 
of  the  deities,  who  are  numbered  in  the  Greek  mythology, 
its  establishment  is  doubtless  due  to  the  Pelasgians,  the  race 
that  immediately  preceded  the  Hellenes,  or  descendants  of  the 
sons  and  giandsons  of  Hellen.     Ouranos  and  his  wife  Gea  a^- 

ofiAo  ^▼^  i^  Greece  about  forty-five  years  after,  and  be- 
JT  came  the  father  of  the  giant  Titans,  who  became  in- 
volved in  wars  with  the  gods  of  Mount  Olympus, 
the  principal  of  whom  were  Jupiter,  Juno,  Mars,  Venus, 
Apollo,  Diana,  Vulcan,  Mercury,  Neptune,  and  Pluto.  These 
deities  were  invented,  in  all  probability,  by  the  Hellenes,  and 
supplanted  an  earlier  set  of  gods,  of  whom  Ouranos  and 
Gea,  and  their  son  Saturn,  or  Chronos,  were  the  chief.  But 
among  the  Greeks  the  gods  were  supposed  to  be  inspired  with 
all  the  passions  common  to  men,  and  the  older  deities  were 
subverted  by  Jupiter  and  his  brothers,  Keptune  and  Pluto, 
who  were  the  children  of  Saturn.  The  war  of  the  Titans 
against  the  gods  was  waged  in  an  endeavour  to  overthrow  the 
supremacy  of  Jupiter,  which  proved  fruitless. 

3.  Inachus  and  Danaus, — ^A  long  period  occurs  before  the 
foundation  of  Aigos  by  Inachus  is  mentioned,  and  probably 

1  fififi  ^^  story  of  the  war  between  the  gods  and  the  giants 
Rc  ^'^^  invented  to  fill  up  the  gap  of  more  than  two 
hundred  years  that  occurs  between  the  building  of 
this  city  and  Sicyon.  The  state  of  Argos,  or  Argolis,  was 
situated  in  the  east  of  the  Peloponnesus.  The  establishment 
of  the  kingdom  is  ascribed  to  Inachus,  who  is  represented  as 
a  son  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys,  deities  of  the  sea ;  but  the 
building  of  the  city  of  Argos  is  assigned  to  Argos,  the  fourth 
of  the  Inachidffi,  or  kings  descended  firom  Inachus.  The 
date  of  the  bnil<Ung  of  Uie  city  is  fixed  at  1711  aa  It  is 
said  that  Messenia  once  formed  pa^  of  Argos,  but  that  it  was 
seiaed  by  Polycaon  in  1552,  who  called  it  thus  after  his  wife. 
Long  before  this,  however — long  before  Aigos  itself  was  built 
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by  the  great-grandson  of  Inachus,  Ogyges  had  been  ragning 
in  Boeotia,  and  the  deluge  of  Ogyges  had  taken  place  (1764 
B.C.).  Time  passed  on,  and  about  1500  B.O.,  fifty  years  after 
the  time  -virhen  the  Hellenes  are  said  to  have  taken  possession 
of  the  greater  part  of  Greece,  Danaus,  an  Egyptian  pnnoe,  is 
said  to  have  landed  at  Argos  with  his  fifty  daughters,  who 
had  fled  with  their  father  from  their  native  land  because  they 
were  averse  to  marrying  the  fifty  sons  of  their  unde  .^gyptus, 
who  was  king  of  the  country  that  bore  his  name.  Danaus, 
in  1475  B.O.,  deposed  Gelanor,  king  of  Aigos,  and  took  poe- 
session  of  his  throne.  The  report  of  his  success  reached 
Egypt,  and  the  fifty  Egyptian  princes  sailed  to  Greece  in 
quest  of  their  cousins.  Arriving  there,  the  nuptials  were 
celebrated,  but  Danaus  fearing  an  old  prophecy  that  he  would 
isll  by  the  hand  of  one  of  his  sons-in-law,  ordered  his  daughters 
to  murder  their  husbands.  All  obeyed  him  except  Hyperm- 
nestra^  who  spared  the  life  of  her  husband  Lynceus.  Danaus 
died  about  1425  b.c.,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son-in-law. 
Another  story  says  that  Danaus  quitted  E^jrpt  in  order  to 
avoid  being  present  at  the  marriage  of  his  daughters  with 
their  cousins — a  connection  which  was  considered  by  him  to 
be  unlawful  and  impious.  The  ship  in  which  he  arrived  was 
the  first  that  had  ever  been  seen  in  Greece,  and  he  is  said  to 
have  introduced  the  use  of  pumps.  Most  probably  the 
simple  truth  is  that  he  was  an  Egyptian  of  considerable  me- 
chanical skill,  who,  for  some  reason  or  other,  quitted '  his  na- 
tive country  and  emigrated  to  Greece,  where  he  taught  his 
new  friends  many  useful  things,  and  was  doubtless  regarded 
by  them  as  a  benefiEictor. 

4.  Pdops  and  his  Descendants. — After  the  death  of  Lynceus, 
the  kingdom  of  Argos  was  divided  between  the  brothers  Acri- 
sius  and  Pratus,  and  Perseus,  the  grandson  of  Acrisius,  is  said 
to  have  founded  Mycenas  about  1313  B.C.  The  building  of 
this  city  is  also  attributed,  and  with  more  reason,  to  Pelops,  a 
wealthy  prince  of  Phrygia  in  Asia  Minor,  who  emigrated  to 
Greece  and  obtained  i^premacyoverapart  of  Argos.  Theterrible 
crimes  that  were  committed  by  the  descendantsof  Pelopsformed 
favourite  subjects  with  the  old  Greek  tragedians.  Pelops  mar- 
ried Hippodamia,  the  daughter  of  .^kiomaus,  king  of  Pisa, 
and  had  by  her  a  numerous  &mily,  among  whom  were 
Atreus  and  Thyestes.  By  the  persuasion  of  their  mother, 
they  murdered  their  half-brother,  Chrysippus,  his  father's  tor 
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Touiite^  and,  being  suspected  of  the  crime,  were  banished  bj 
Pelops.  They  retired  to  Argos,  where  Atreos  married  .^rope, 
the  daughter  of  Eurystheus,  king  of  Aigos,  who  had  married 
a  sister  of  Atreus.  On  the  death  of  Eurystheus  Atreus  suc- 
ceeded him  (m  the  throne.  The  sons  of  Atreus  were  Aga- 
memnon and  Menelaus,  but  some  authorities  assert  that  they 
were  his  grandsons,  being  the  children  of  his  son  Plisthenea. 
Mendaus  married  the  b^tiful  Helen,  who  became  the  cause 
of  the  Trojan  war  (see  page  18) ;  and  Agamemnon  married 
Clytemnestia,  and  became  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Greek  forces  engaged  in  this  expedition.  On  his  return  he 
was  murdered  by  his  wife,  at  the  instigation  of  her  paramour, 
.^BigisthuSy  in  1183  b.o.  His  death  was  avenged  by  his  son 
Orestes,  who  slew  his  mother  and  the  man — a  kinsman,  too 
— ^who  had  counselled  the  murder  and  usurped  his  fathered 
throne. 

5.  Hercules  and  the  Heradida. — In  the  middle  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  Eurystheus,  whose  name  has  recently  been 
mentioned,  was  reigning  at  Aigos,  and  being  older  than  Her- 
cules by  a  few  weeks,  he  exercised  mastery  over  him  for  some 
years,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  Jupiter,  who  had  decreed 
that  which  ever  of  the  two  happened  to  be  the  younger 
should  serye  the  elder.  It  happened  that  Euiystheus  was 
bom  first,  and  thus  gained  authority  over  the  f&mous  Greek 
hero  and  demigod,  who  became  the  Greek  type  of  manly  de- 
velopment and  muscular  strength.  Hercules  was  the  reputed 
son  of  Jupiter  and  Alcmena,  the  wife  of  Amphitryon,  king  of 
Thebes,  the  Greeks  transferring  his  paternity  from  his  actual 
father  to  the  chief  of  the  gods,  as  it  seemed  incredible  to  them 
that  such  a  hero  could  be  the  son  of  a  simple  mortal.  The 
feats  performed  by  Hercules  at  the  bidding  of  Eurystheus 
were  twelve  in  number,  and  are  commonly  known  as  his 
twelve  labours.  Among  the  most  noteworthy  of  them  was 
the  destruction  of  the  Nemean  lion  and  the  Lemaean  hydra, 
or  water-snake,  the  cleansing  of  the  stables  of  Augeas,  king  of 
£lis,  by  turning  a  river  through  them,  the  acquisition  of  some 
of  the  golden  &uit  that  grew  in  the  gardens  of  the  Hesperides, 
and  the  bringing  to  earth  of  Cerberus,  the  three-headed  dog 
that  guarded  the  entrance  to  the  realms  of  Pluto.  He  mairied 
Deianeira,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  called  Hyllus,  and  whose 
jealousy  caused  his  death,  which  is  supposed  to  have  occurred 
aboot  1210  B.C.    After  tlus,  Eurystheus  showed  such  bitter 
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IioiftOity  to  HyUuB  and  the  other  childien  of  HeEctflee,  who 
were  many  in  nambery  that  they  were  forced  to  leave  the 
PeloponnesoB  and  retreat  into  Attica.  There  they  were  hoe- 
pitaUy  received  by  Theseus,  who  was  at  that  time  reigning 
over  that  part  of  the  country,  and  receiving  assistance  torn 
him,  Hyllns  and  his  brothers  invaded  the  Peloponnesus. 
EmyBtheus  &11  in  battle  by  the  hand  of  Hyllus,  and  his  do- 
minions became  the  irassessions  of  the  HeracHd»  by  right  of 
conqaest.  Their  victory  was  followed  by  a  pestilence,  which» 
it  was  declared  by  an  oracle  which  they  consulted  to  ascertain 
its  cause,  was  sent  by  the  gods  because  they  had  returned  to 
the  Peloponnesus  too  quickly.  They  must  not  attempt  to 
come  baci:  thither,  it  said,  until  the  third  harvest  had  been 
reaped.  By  this  was  meant  the  death  of  the  third  genemr 
tion  fiom,  and  including  Hyllus,  but  the  Heradid^d  inter- 
preted it  literally,  and  after  the  third  summer,  until  which 
they  remained  peaceably  in  Attica,  they  made  another  des- 
cent on  Aigos.  Atreus  was  then  on  the  throne,  and  having 
accepted  the  challenge  of  Hyllus  to  meet  him  in  single  com* 
ba^  he  fought  with  him  and  killed  him,  and  the  Heradidse 
again  quitted  the  peninsula  The  subjugation  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus was  finally  achieved  by  Aiistodemus,  Temenus,  and 
Gresphontes,  the  great-grandcluldren  of  Hyllus,  as  will  be  ex* 
plained  more  fully  presently  (see  page  80)  in  1104  B.O. 
The  invasion  and  subjugation  of  the  Peloponnesus  at  this 
period  was  accomplished  by  the -Dorians,  who  migrated  south- 
ward, and  it  seems  as  if  they  had  invented  the  whole  story  in 
after  years  to  give  a  greater  degree  of  substantiality  to  their 
daims  on  thd  country  they  had  conquered.  They  had«  in 
&ct,  if  all  that  was  said  about  Hercules  and  his  descendants 
were  true,  merely  asserted  their  right  by  force  of  arms  to 
what  was  really  their  own  by  virtue  of  a  previous  conquest, 
which  they  had  been  prevextted  fix>m  eigoying  hitherto  by  the 
win  of  the  gods. 

6.  Cecrops  in  AUica. — It  appears  that  the  early  Greeks 
benefitted  considerably  by  the  assistance  afforded  them  by  emi- 
grants from  eastern  countries,  and  notably  from  Egypt.  Da- 
naus,  coming  from  tiEiis  country,  had  doubtless  taught  them 
many  useful  mechanical  contrivances,  and  Pelops,  from  Phry- 
gian had  given  an  impetus  to  agriculture,  internal  trade  and 
commerce,  and  the  building  art,  by  the  dissemination  of  the 
wealth  that  he  brought  with  him.    The  Peloponnesus  was 
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the  field  of  their  exertions,  but  parts  of  the  mainland  of 
Greece  were  also  improved  by  the  wisdom  and  teaching  of 
foreigners,  and  among  these  was  Attica  and  Boeotia.  In 
Attica    Cecrops,    an     Egyptian,    is    said   to    have  taken 

155fi  ^^  ^^  residence  about  sixty  years  before  Ba- 
^^  naus  entered  Greece.  He  found  the  inhabitants 
rude  and  unpolished,  and  scattered  about  the 
country  in  isolated  huts.  He  introduced  the  arts  of  civilisa- 
tion and  the  religious  worship  of  Egypt,  instituting  the  cul- 
ture of  Athene  or  Minerva,  a  deity  which  is  said  to  resemble 
in  her  attributes  the  Egyptian  goddess  Neith,  and  taught  the 
people  agriculture,  fie  also  brought  them  together,  or  at  all 
events  a  great  number  of  them,  into  twelve  villages  in  the  im- 
mediate neigbourhood  of  the  spot  where  Athens  now  stands, 
and  to  these  hamlets  he  gave  the  collective  name  of  Athenee. 
He  died  after  a  long  and  useful  reign  of  fifty  years,  and  was 
succeeded  on  the  throne  by  Cranaus,  a  native  of  the  country. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  date  assigned  for  the  arrival  of 
Cecrops  in  Attica,  agrees  very  nearly  with  the  conquest  of 
Greece  by  the  Hellenes.  The  Pelasgians  were  altogether  an 
inferior  race  to  the  new  comers,  and  although  they  are  said  to 
have  been  driven  into  the  h^hlands  of  Arcadia  firom  the 
mainland  and  the  coasts  of  the  peninsula,  it  is  probable  that 
many,  if  not  most,  of  the  lower  classes  remained  on  the  soil 
which  the  Hellenes  conquered,  and  that  the  improvements 
that  the  new  comers  introduced  into  the  internal  organisation 
of  the  district  led  to  the  story  of  Cecrops  and  the  benefit  that 
resulted  to  the  country  from  his  coming. 

7.  Cadmus  in  Boeotia. — Soon  after  Cecrops  settled  in  Africa, 
an  emigrant  from  Phoenicia,  Cadmus  by  name,  established 
himself  in  Boeotia.  To  him  is  attributed  the  introduction  of 
the  art  of  writing  into  Greece.     It  is  well  known  that  the 

IRBO  ^^^^^<^^^^®  ^^^  ^  advance  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  world  in  its  early  days  in  the  arts  of  civiliai- 
tion,  and  had  invented  a  series  of  written  charac- 
ters by  which  vocal  sounds  could  be  expressed.  It  is  there- 
fore very  probable  that  some  wanderer  from  his  native  country, 
in  search  of  better  fortunes  in  another  land,  should  have 
furnished  the  Greeks,  as  Cadmus  is  said  to  have  done,  with 
so  important  an  aid  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  The 
story  of  Cadmus,  as  told  by  the  old  Greek  writers,  is  ro- 
mantic enough.      He  was  the  son  of  Agenor,   a  king  of 
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Phoenicia^  and  his  sister  was  the  heautifhl  Enropa,  after  whom 
the  continent  of  Europe  is  fmcifolly  said  to  be  named. 
Jupiter,  under  the  form  of  a  milk-wlute  bull,  decked  with 
garlands  of  flowers,  had  inspired  Europa  with  a  wish  to 
mount  on  his  snowy  back,  and  had  thus  swam  across  the 
Bosporus  with  her,  and  carried  her  into  Europe.  The  father, 
distressed  at  the  loss  of  his  daughter,  ordered  Cadmus  to  go 
in  search  of  her,  and  never  return  unless  he  could  find  her 
and  bring  her  back  with  him.  His  quest  was  fruitless,  and 
he  was  led  by  the  oracle  of  Apollo  to  settle  in  Boeotia,  where 
he  underwent  many  trials  before  he  was  permitted  to  settle 
there  in  peace.  On  looking  once  more  at  Cadmus,  Cecrops, 
Danaus,  and  Felops,  we  find  that  the  first  taught  science,  the 
second  agriculture,  and  the  third  mechanics,  while  the  fourth, 
by  a  proper  dissemination  of  his  wealth,  gave  an  impetus  to 
the  industry  of  man,  and  the  culture  of  all  the  useful  arts. 
The  Greeks  were  a  highly  imaginative  race,  fond  of  dothing 
everything,  however  prosaic  it  may  appear,  when  viewed 
calmly  and  dispassionately,  in  the  rainbow-tinted  garments  of 
poetry  and  romance.  It  is  just  possible,  then,  that  the  men 
we  have  just  named  were  merely  types  in  the  guise  of  men  of 
learning,  agriculture,  mechanical  skill,  and  riches  rightly 
applied,  and  as  the  origin  of  these  matters,  as  fetr  as  Greece 
was  concerned,  was  involved  in  mystery,  the  Greeks,  who 
were  fond  of  attributing  a  beginning  to  everything,  whether 
in  heaven  or  in  earth,  chose  this  plan  of  accounting  for  the 
rise  of  literature,  agriculture,  and  mechanical  science  in  their 
country,  and  showing  how  much  the  right  use  of  wealth 
would  benefit  any  community.  The  student  must  not  assume 
that  this  was  actually  so ;  the  idea  has  been  offered  as  a  sug- 
gestion, which,  after  all,  may  possibly  not  be  very  far  off  the 
mark. 

8.  The  Arffo  and  the  Argonauts, — ^Following  the  same  train 
of  thought^  the  story  of  the  good  ship  Argo  and  the  Argonauts, 
or  sailors  of  the  Aj^  that  formed  her  crew,  may  be  nothing 
more  than  a  flEuiciful  exposition  of  maritime  enterprise,  adven- 
ture, and  discovery,  and  its  wonderful  results,    llie    4  oa^ 
Argo,  according  to  the  statements  of  most  authors,      fz 
was  the  first  ship  ever  built  in  Greece,  and  was  con- 
structed for  the  recovery  of  the  golden  fleece.     This  valuable 
fleece  had  formed  the  skin  of  a  winged  ram,  on  Whose  back 
Piiryzus  and  H^Ue,  the  children  of  Athamas,  king  of  Thebes, 
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and  bis  second  wife,  Kephele,  escaped  from  tha  plots  con* 
triyed  against  their  life  by  Ino,  whom  Athamas  had  divorced 
to  many  Kephele.  In  crossing  the  Hellespont,  Helle  fell  off 
and  was  drowned,  and  gave  her  name  to  the  piece  of  water  in 
which  she  met  her  death.  Fhiyxos,  however,  anived  in 
safety  at  Colchis,  and  offered  np  the  ram  as  a  sacrifice  to 
Mars.  He  married  Chaldope,  tiie  daughter  of  .^tes,  king 
of  Colchis,  bat  was  murder^  by  his  covetous  £&tiier-in-law, 
who  hankered  after  the  golden  fleece.  About  this  time 
.^Ison,  king  of  Thessaly,  was  murdered  by  his  brother  Pelias^ 
in  order  to  obtain  the  kingdom,  and  when  .^Sson's  son,  Jason, 
sought  &om  his  uncle  Pehks  the  restitution  of  the  crown,  the 
usurper  said  he  would  resign  it  in  his  fSsivour  when  ha  brought 
home  the  golden  fleece.  On  this  Jason  built  the  Argo,  and 
collected  a  crew,  which  consisted  of  the  most  notable  heroes 
of  the  day  in  Greece,  as  may  be  imagined  when  it  is  said  that 
Hercules  was  one  of  the  number.  Theseus,  the  celebrated 
Athenian  hero,  whose  achievements  were  second  only  to  those 
of  Hercules  in  point  of  importance,  and  who  is  said  to  have 
been  the  actual  founder  of  the  state  of  Attica,  by  uniting  the 
twelve  villages  founded  by  Cecrops  into  a  single  state,  was 
among  them,  and  iEsculapius,  subsequently  the  Greek  god  of 
the  healing  art.  By  the  aid  of  Medea,  the  daughter  of 
.^tes,  who  was  an  enchantress,  Jason  obtained  possession  of 
the  fleece,  and  sailed  homewards  with  it,  taking  Medea  with 
him  as  his  wife.  Her  brother,  Absyrtus,  tried  to  stop  the 
fugitives,  but  was  killed  and  cut  to  pieces  by  Jason.  After 
a  number  of  adventures,  similar  to  those  which  are  told  in 
the  Arabian  Nights,  and  books  of  a  like  character,  the  Ar- 
gonauts reached  Thessaly  in  safety.  After  living  many  years 
with  Medea  in  perfect  happiness,  Jason  forsook  her  fox 
Glance,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Corinth,  in  which  country 
they  took  up  their  residence  after  leaving  Thessaly.  Medea, 
maddened  with  jealousy,  murdered  her  children  before  the 
eyes  of  her  husband,  who  wandered  about  in  an  unsettled 
and  melancholy  state  until  he  was  cnishcd  to  death  by  one  of 
the  timbers  of  the  ship  Argo,  which  fell  on  his  head  as  he 
was  sleeping  by  the  vessel's  side. 

9.  The  Trojan  ^ar.— The  story  of  the  Trojan  War  is  told 
110^   at  length  in  the  Iliad  of  the  blind  Greek  poet  Homer, 
^0^   while  the  story  of  the  wanderings  of  UlyBses,  king . 
of  IthacS;  and  one  of  the  Greek  princes,  that  took 
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a  leading  part  in  it,  is  ^ven  in  its  sequel,  the  Odyssey.  We 
aie  now  approaching  elosely  to  the  verge  of  reliahle  Greek 
history,  and  there  is  no  douht  that  a  war  took  place  hetween 
the  Greeks  and  the  inhahitants  of  the  Troad,  in  the  north- 
western comer  of  Asia  Minor,  although  the  cause  to  which  it 
is  ascribed  may  be  fictitious,  while  most  of  the  events  and 
episodes  described  in  'the  Iliad  must  be  so.  At  this  time 
Priam  was  king  of  Troy,  and  among  his  children  was  a  beau- 
tifol  boy,  called  Paris,  who  was  brought  up  as  a  shepherd  on 
Mount  Ida.  A  dispute  had  occurred  between  Juno,  Minerva, 
and  Venus,  with  regard  to  good  looks,  each  claiming  supe- 
riority over  the  others  in  this  respect,  and  wh^n  the  matter 
was  referred  to  Paris,  he  decided  in  favour  of  Venus,  who 
{ffomised  him  as  his  wife  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  the 
worid.  Helen,  the  daughter  of  Leda,  was  considered  by 
every  one  to  have  the  best  claim  to  pre-eminence  for  personal  . 
beauty  at  this  period,  and  there  was  scarcely  a  prince  in 
Greece  who  had  not  been  a  suitor  for  her  hand  before  her 
marriage  to  Menelaus,  king  of  Sparta.  When  this  event 
took  place,  the  Greek  princes  bound  themselves  by  a  solemn 
oath  to  avenge  any  attempt  to  deprive  Menelaus  of  his  beau- 
tiful wife ;  and  when  Paris  persuaded  her  to  leave  her  hus- 
band, and  accompany  him  to  Troy,  all  the  Greeks  rose  in 
arms  to  punish  him  for  his  perfidy.  Agamemnon,  king  of 
Argos,  and  brother  of  Menelaus,  was  elected  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  united  Greek  troops,  to  which  contingents  were 
famished  by  the  wise  and  cunning  Ulysses  of  Ithaca,  the  in- 
vincible and  invulnerable  Achilles  of  Thessaly,  the  aged 
Nestor  of  Pylos,  and  a  hundred  other  contemporary  Greek 
princes  and  chie&.  After  the  commencement  of  the  siege, 
the  war  languished  for  nine  years,  and  h^  the  tenth  year  a 
quarrel  arose  between  Achilles  and  Agamemnon  about  the 
possession  of  a  slave  that  had  been  tsken  in  war,  and  the 
former  refused  to  fight  any  longer  with  his  comrades  against 
Troy.  On  the  death  of  his  friend  Patroclus,  however, 
AcHUes  took  the  field  once  more,  and  Hector,  the  famous 
champion  of  the  Ti-ojans,  fell  a  victim  to  his  prowess.  Yet 
the  siege  of  the  well-defended  city  seemed  no  nearer  than  be- 
fore, and  at  last  recourse  was  had  to  stratagem  to  bring  about 
a  result  that  all  the  valour  of  Greece  had  hitherto  failed  to 
accomplish.  The  Greeks  announced  to  the  Trojans  that  they 
wiere  about  to  give  up  the  war  and  leave  the  country,  and 
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asked  pennianon  to  send  into  the  city  a  huge  wooden  hone^ 
that  they  had  vowed  to  present  as  an  offering  to  MinervsL 
Glad  to  get  rid  of  the  enemy,  that  had  threatened  their  city 
so  long  with  destruction,  and  anidous  to  propitiate  the  depart- 
ing foe,  the  Trojans  admitted  the  horse  within  the  walls. 
Within  its  wooden  sides  were  hidden  the  flower  of  the  Greek 
warriors,  fully  aimed,  and  when  night  came  on,  and  the 
Trojans  slept,  overcome  with  feasting  and  revelry,  they 
stealthily  quitted  their  lurking-place,  and  swarming  down  the 
legs  of  the  fatal  image,  unholted  the  gates,  and  threw  them 
open  to  their  expectant  companions,  who  soon  set  the  city  on 
l^oA  fire,  and  began  the  work  of  spoil  and  slaughter.  Few 
■^j^  lived  of  the  Trojans  to  see  the  morning  dawn  over 
the  expiring  embers  of  the  doomed  city,  but  among 
these  was  .^Sneas,  who,  after  numerous  adventures,  is  said  to 
have  found  a  new  home  in  Italy.  There  were  not  many  of 
the  Greek  chiefs  who  effected  a  speedy  return  to  their  native 
country,  or  enjoyed  a  peaceful  existence  after  their  return. 
Ulysses,  according  to  Homer,  was  ten  year»  in  getting  back  to 
Ithaca;  and  Agamemnon,  on  arriving  at  Aigos,  was  mur- 
dered, as  it  has  been  related,  by  his  faithless  wife  and  her 
paramour,  ^^Igisthus.  This  is  the  last  of  the  portions  of 
Greek  legendary  history  that  it  is  necessary  to  relate,  and  in. 
introducing  them  it  has  been  sought  to  show  what  the  Greeks 
regarded  as  the  early  history  of  their  nation,  and  how  they 
sought  to  embellish  it  with  marvels  suggested  by  their  exube- 
rant fancy,  rather  than  to  place  it  before  the  student  as 
records  of  events  that  veritably  and  indubitably  took  place  aa 
related. 

4.   THB  NATIONAL  FESTIVALS  OF  OLD  6RSBCB. 

The  ancient  Greeks  were  keenly  alive  to  the  advantages  of 
excellence  in  mental  intellect,  muscular  strength  and  activity, 
and  physical  beauty,  and  were  quick  to  recognise  merit  in  any 
form.  We  have  seen  that  in  the  earliest  ages  they  assigned 
pre-eminence  in  the  little  commonwealths  of  which  the  nation 
was  composed  to  the  men  who  were  best  fitted  to  become  the 
leaders  of  their  fellows ;  and  as  time  passed  on,  this  readiness 
to  recognise  intellectual  superiority,  as  well  as  physical  excel- 
lence, had  much  to  do  with  the  transformation  of  the  peculiar 
kinds  of  monarchies  that  first  existed  among  them  into  the 
democracies  of  a  later  date.    The  Greek  states  and  communi- 
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ties  were  never  monarchies  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  Tmt  were 
always  republics,  in  which  the  helm  of  government  was 
always  entrusted  to  him  who  was  best  fitted  to  grasp  it,  and 
who  was  dignified  with  the  title  of  king.  Later  on,  as  we 
shall  see,  when  some  of  these  kings,  who  exercised  aAer  all 
l>nt  a  very  limited  species  of  monarchy,  sought  to  strengthen 
their  position,  and  extend  their  power  for  the  sake  of  personal 
aggrandisement,  the  very  semblance  of  kingship  was  done 
^way  with  ;  and  supreme  power  in  the  state  was  taken  into 
the  hands  of  the  people  at  large,  who  appointed  officers  to 
form  the  executive,  and  deprived  them  of  office  at  pleasure. 

It  was  a  settled  maxim  with  the  Greeks  that  the  best  man 
should  ever  hold  the  first  place,  and  this  was  carried  out  in 
-every  department  of  human  life — "  in  arms,  in  arts,  and 
Bong."  Beauty  and  vigour,  sensual  and  intellectual,  in  man 
or  woman,  was  regarded  with  marked  admiration  and  respect, 
and  their  artists,  especially  the  sculptors,  noting  the  outward 
signs  of  form  and  feature  that  betokened,  or  were  supposed  to 
betoken,  great  mental  power  in  either  sex,  grace  and  elegance 
of  form  and  beauty  of  face  in  woman,  and  muscular  develop- 
ment in  man,  sought  to  transfer  them  even  to  exaggeration  to 
the  images  of  their  gods,  whom  they  imagined  to  be  inspired 
with  all  the  passions  that  are  found  in  the  heart  of  men.  So 
highly  was  excellence  in  art  of  any  kind  esteemed,  that 
national  festivals  were  instituted  and  held  at  stated  intervals, 
at  which  not  only  did  the  youth  of  Greece  compete  for 
prizes  in  trials  of  skiU  and  strength,  but  lyric  poets  and 
tragedians  vied  with  each  other  in  mentol  exercises  of  a  higher 
Older.  These  great  national  meetings  were,  taking  them  in 
the  order  of  their  estabUshment,  the  Olympic,  lethmiany 
Pythian,  and  Nemean  Games.  There  was  another  festival 
which  demands  brief  notice,  although  it  was  not  a  national, 
one — ^the  Panathensean  Games,  which  were  peculiar  to  Athens, 
and  confined  to  the  people  of  Attica.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  these  games  served  as  a  model  for  the  others,  as,  ao- 
<«)rding  to  our  received  system  of  chronology,  they  were  the 
first  that  were  instituted. 

1.  The  Panaihrnotan  Games. — These  were  festivals  in 
lionour  of  Minerva,  the  patron  goddess  of  Athens.  They 
were  first  instituted  by  Erechtheus,  the  sixth  king  of  Athens, 
from  Cecrops,  about  1495,  b.c.,  and  were  then  called  the 
Athensean  Games :  but  after  their  revival,  about  1234  B.O., 
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by  The^eoa,  who  mcoipoiated  tlie  twelve  villages,  or  tribes,  of 
tbe  AthemoDB  into  one  city,  they  received  the  name  of  the 
Panatheneea.     Of  this  fBstival  there  were  two  kinds,  the 
Greater  Panathensea,  kept  every  fifth  year,  in  the  month 
Heeatombseon,  which  answers  to  our  July ;  and  the  Lasser 
Panathensea,  which  were  observed  annually  in  the  month 
Thaigelion,  which  ooiresponds  to  our  May.     In  the  lesser 
festivals,  as  they  were  conducted  at  a  later  period,  there  were 
three  games,  conducted  by  presidents  chosen  one  ^m  each 
of  the  Athenian  tribes,  and  who  continued  four  years  in 
ofl&ce.     On  the  evening  of  the  first  day  there  were  races  with 
torches,  in  which  men  contended  on  foot  and  on  horseback. 
The  same  was  also  exhibited  at  the  greater  festivals.    The 
second  contest  consisted  of  a  competition  in  games  involving 
bodily  strength  and  skill,  and  the  third,  which  was  insti- 
tuted by  Pericles,  a  trial  of  skill  in  playing  on  musical  in- 
struments.    In  the  course  of  the  festival  a  representation  of 
a  sea-fight  was  given  at  Sunium.     There  was  also  a  dance 
performed  by  boys  dressed  in  armour,  in  commemoTation  of 
the  share  of  Minerva  in  the  victory  of  the  gods  over  the 
Titans,  and  the  celebration  concluded  with  a  sacrifice  to  the 
goddess  of  oxen,  of  which  one  was  contributed  by  each 
tribe ;  and  a  public  entertainment  to  the  citizens,  in  which 
the  flesh  of  the  oxen  thus  sacrificed  to  Minerva  was  eaten. 
The  conquerors  in  the  games  were  rewaided  with  a  vessel  of 
oil  and  a  crown  of  olive,  taken  from  the  trees  that  grew  in 
the  groves  of   Academus,  and    were    sacred  to   Minerva. 
During  the  celebration  every  one  was  obliged  to  attire  them- 
selves in  white  garments.     In  the  greater  festivals  the  same 
rites  and  ceremonies  were  observed,  but  with  more  solonnity 
and  magnificence;  and  these  were  also  distinguished  by  a 
great  procession,   in  which  the  peplus^  or  white  robe  of 
Minerva,  embroidered  in  gold,  with  the  achievements  of  he^ 
self  and  the  other  heathen  deities,  was  carried  about  the 
city,  and  finally  placed  on  her  statue,  in  the  Acropolis,  or  cita- 
del of  Athens,  the  statue,  after  being  adorned  in  this  maimer, 
being  laid  on  a  couch  strewn  with  flowers. 

2.  The  Olympic  Games. — ^These  celebrated  games  are  said 
to  have  received  their  name  either  from  Olympia,  where  they 
were  observed,  or  from  Jupiter  Olympius,  to  whom  they  were 
dedicated.  Olympia  was  a  town  of  £iis,  in  the  Peloponnesus, 
where  Jupiter  had  a  temple  and  a  celebrated  statue,  fifty 
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onbits  in  height,  which  waa  reckoned  one  of  the  seven  iron- 
deiB  of  the  world.  The  games,  according  to  some  wiiten^ 
were  instituted  by  Jupiter  after  his  victory  over  the  Titam^ 
and  were  first  observed  by  the  priests  of  Jupiter  called  the 
IdsBi  Dactyli,  in  1453  B.O.,  while  others  assert,  with  better 
reason  probably,  that  they  were  first  established  by  Henmlea 
after  a  victory  obtained  over  Augeas,  king  of  Elis,  in  1223 
B.O.  After  their  first  celebration  they  were  neglected,  and 
fell  into  desaetade,  until  their  revival  at  EIIb  by  p^^ 
Iphilusj  but  even  then  they  were  not  observed  ^^ 
with  r^ularity  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  after,  ^^' 
when  Coroebus,  who  had  obtained  a  signal  victory  -.i» 
over  other  competitors,  caused  them  to  be  observed  J^ 
once  in  every  four  years,  or,  in  other  words,  at  the 
commencement  of  every  period  of  four  years.  These  periods 
weie  called  Olympiads,  and  the  occurrence  of  notable  events 
was  computed  not  only  by  the  Greeks,  but  by  neighbouring 
nations,  by  them.  Thus  an  event  which  happened  in  776 
blc,  such  as  the  celebration  of  these  games,  would  be  said  by 
the  Greeks  to  have  happened  in  the  first  year  of  the  first 
Olympiad,  and  so  on.  The  first  year  of  the  second  Olympiad 
was  772  B.C.,  the  fourth  and  lost  year  of  the  first  Olympiad 
having  been  773  b.o.  ;  the  first  year  of  the  third  Olympiad 
was  768  B.C.,  while  the  fourth  began  in  764  B.C.,  the  fifth  in 
760  II.O.,  the  tenth  in  740  b.c.,  &c.,  &c,*  The  care  and 
superintendence  of  the  games  were  entrusted  to  the  people  of 
Elis,  till  they  were  excluded  by  the  men  of  Fisa,  after  the 
destruction  of  their  city,  364  b.c.  The  celebration  of  the 
games  within  their  territory  conferred  on  them  peculiar  privi- 
leges,  amongst  which  was  immunity  from  war.  At  first  no 
women  were  permitted  to  appear  among  the  spectators,  but  in 
later  times  they  not  only  witnessed  the  contests,  but  appeared 
among  the  competitois  in  the  arena.    The  preparations  £ar 

*  To  asc6rtain  in  what  Olympiad  anv  event  happened,  before 
Christ  after  the  year  776  b.c.,  subtract  the  date  b.c.  from  776,  and 
divide  by  4,  and  the  result  will  show  the  number  of  the  Oljrmpiad  In 
which  it  took  place.  If  there  be  no  remainder,  it  will  be  in  the  first 
year  of  the  Olympiad,  while  the  remamders,  1,  2,  and  3,  will  iiidi* 
cate  the  second,  tniid,  and  fourth  years  of  the  Olvmpiad.  Thus,  to 
find  in  what  year  of  what  Olympiad  Kome  was  onilt,  subtract  753 
from  776,  which  dves  23.  Divide  23  bv  4,  which  gives  a  result  of 
5,  with  a  remainder  of  3.  Kome,  therefore,  was  built  ia  the  last  or 
foatth  year  of  the  fifth  Olympiad. 
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these  festivals  were  very  great.  No  petson  was  penmtted  to 
enter  the  lists  if  he  had  not  exercised  himself  at  the  public 
gynmasiam  in  Elis  dming  the  year  preceding  the  celebration 
of  the  games.  No  unfedr  dealing  was  allowed,  and  whoso- 
ever attempted  to  bribe  his  adversary  was  subjected  to  a 
severe  fine.  No  criminals,  nor  such  as  were  connected  with 
persons  guilty  of  impiety,  or  any  heinous  dime,  were  suffered 
to  present  themselves  as  combatants ;  and  even  the  £&ther  of 
the  aspirant  for  Olympic  honours,  and  his  relatives,  were 
obliged  to  swear  that  they  would  have  recourse  to  no  artifice 
which  might  decide  the  victory  in  favour  of  their  friend. 
The  combatants  were  ranged  in  pairs  by  lots,  for  wrestlings 
boxings  and  similar  contests,  and,  in  addition  to  these,  run- 
ning, leaping,  and  throwing  the  discus,  or  quoit,  were  also 
exhibited,  these  five  kinds  of  athletic  sports  forming  what 
was  called  the  peniaMon^  or  five  labours  of  the  ring.  Be- 
sides these,  there  were  horse  and  chariot  races,  and  also  com- 
petitions in  poetry,  eloquence,  and  the  fine  arts.  The  only 
reward  accorded  to  the  conquerois  was  a  crown  or  garland  of 
olive;  but  the  prize,  though  being  of  no  intrinsic  value, 
tended  to  stimulate  courage  and  virtue,  and  was  more  the 
source  of  great  honour  than  prizes  of  the  greatest  value  could 
be.  The  statues  of  the  conquerors,  called  OlympionicaB,  were 
erected  at  Olympia  in  the  sacred  wood  of  Jupiter.  Their  re- 
turn home  was  similar  to  that  of  a  general  who  had  been 
successful  in  war :  they  were  enthroned  on  a  chariot  drawn 
by  four  horses,  and  were  everywhere  received  with  shouts  of 
applause.  Instead  of  being  admitted  to  their  native  city 
through  the  gates,  a  breach  was  made  in  the  city  walls, 
through  which  they  entered.  As  these  Olympia  were  the 
most  ancient  and  the  most  solemn  of  all  the  national  festivals 
of  the  Greeks,  it  will  not  appear  wonderful  that  they  drew 
80  many  people  together,  not  only  from  all  parts  of  Greece, 
but  also  from  the  neighbouring  country  and  islands.  The 
computation  by  Olympiads  is  supposed  to  have  been  aban- 
doned at  the  close  of  the  304th,  in  440  a.d. 

3.  The  Isthmian  Oames. — ^This  festival  was  a  sacred  one 
among  the  Greeks,  and  the  games  that  were  celebrated  during 
its  continuance  took  their  name  firom  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth, 
where  they  were  observed.  They  are  said  to  have  been  insti- 
tuted in  t£e  first  place  about  1406  b.c.  by  Sisyphus  in  honour 
of  Melicerta,  a  son  of  Athamas  and  Inc.-    Athamas  attempted 
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to  murder  Ms  child,  on  which  his  mother  clasped  him  in  her 
arms  and  sprang  with  him  into  the  sea,  where  the  pair  were 
changed  by  Neptune  into  sea  deities.  Another  account  says 
that  the  body  of  Melicerta  was  cast  on  shore,  and  the  games 
were  celebrated  for  the  first  time  at  the  performance  of  his 
funeral  rites.  After  a  few  years,  during  which  they  were  ob- 
served with  regularity,  they  were  dropped  until  1236  B.a, 
when  they  were  re-institut^  by  Theseus  with  great  magni- 
ficence in  honour  of  the  sea  god  Neptune.  These  games 
were  observed,  like  the  Olympian  games,  every  fifth  year,  or 
at  the  recurrence  of  periods  of  four  yeara  each,  and  were  held 
80  sacred  and  inviolable  that  even  a  public  calamity  was  not 
permitted  to  hinder  the  celebration.  Even  when  Corinth 
was  destroyed  by  Mummius,  the  Boman  general,  146  b.o., 
they  were  observed  with  the  usual  solemnity,  and  the  people 
of  Sicyon  were  entrusted  with  the  preparation  and  superin- 
tendence, which  had  hitherto  been  carried  out  by  the  Corin- 
thians. The  combats  and  athletic  sports  exhibited  at  these 
games  were  similar  to  those  of  the  Olympian  games  ;  but  in- 
stead of  a  crown  of  olive,  the  victors  received  a  garland  of 
pine  leaves,  for  which  a  chaplet  of  faded  parsley  was  after- 
wards substituted.  The  Corinthians  were  accustomed  to 
reckon  by  Isthmiads,  as  the  Greeks  generally  recorded  events 
according  to  the  Olympiads. 

4.  The  Pyikian  Games, — ^These  were  celebrated  in  honour 
of  Apollo  near  the  temple  of  Delphi,  and  were  instituted, 
according  to  some  vniters,  by  Apollo  himself,  to  commemorate 
his  victory  over  the  serpent  Python,  from  which  they  received 
their  name ;  although  others  assert  that  they  were  first  esta- 
blished in  1263  B.G.  by  Agamemnon,  or  Diomedes,,  or  by  the 
great  council  of  the  AmpMctyons,  who  met  near  Delphi,  and 
at  whose  meetings  matters  were  settled  in  reference  to  the  re- 
ligious observances  of  the  country,  and  the  mutual  relations  of 
the  tribes  and  states.  This  council,  in  fact,  was  a  sort  of 
social  parliament  or  assembly  consisting  of  deputies  from  the 
communities,  who  consented  to  be  bound  by  common  rules 
for  mutual  defence  and  assistance.  The  Pythian  games  were 
celebrated  at  first  only  once  in  nine  years,  but  subsequently 
at  periods  of  four  years  each,  in  the  second  year  of  ea(^ 
Olympiad.  Prizes  were  given,  consisting  of  garlands  of  palm 
QT  beech  for  superiority  in  wrestling,  boxing,  chariot  racing, 
running,  and  throwing  the  quoit;  but  at  first  it  was  a  musical 
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contention,  in  which  the  competitots  sang  to  masic  on  the 
harp  songs  descriptive  of  Apollo's  encounter  with  the  serpent 
Pythian.  Dances  were  also  introduced,  and  it  appears  to 
have  been  a  great  sacred  festival  in  honour  of  Apollo  at  first, 
to  which  games  of  bodily  strength  and  skill  were  subsequently 
added. 

5.  The  Nemean  Games, — Nemea  was  a  town  of  Aigos, 
situated  about  midway  between  Cleonae  and  Phlius,  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  wood,  where  Hercules,  while  yet  a  youth,  killed 
the  famous  demean  lion,  which  infested  the  neighbourhood 
and  kept  the  inhabitants  in  perpetual  alarm.  The  games 
were  at  first  instituted  in  honour  of  Axchemorus,  the  infant 
eon  of  Lycurgus  and  Eurydice,  the  king  and  queen  of  Nemea, 
whose  nurse,  Hypsipyle,  had  laid  him  on  a  tuft  of  parsley, 
when  compelled  by  Adrastus,  king  of  Aigos,  to  show  him  a 
fountain  at  which  he  and  his  followers  might  quencb  their 
thirst.  When  Hypsipyle  returned  she  found  the  child  dead, 
Slaving  been  poisoned  by  the  venomous  bite  of  a  serpent. 
The  Greeks,  bowever,  were  always  fond  of  going  back  as  far 
as  possible  for  the  origin  of  everything,  and  it  is  most  prob- 
able that  the  games  were  instituted  by  the  man  whose  deeds 
gave  rise  to  the  tradition  of  Hercides  in  honour  of  some 
achievement  at  or  near  Kemea.  It  was  said  that  the  skin  o£ 
the  beast  was  impervious  to  any  arrow,  and  its  skull  so  thick 
that  no  blow  from  the  club  of  Hercules  had  any  effect  on  it, 
and  that  Hercules  was  obliged  to  throw  down  his  weapons 
and  strangle  the  lion.  The  Aigives,  the  Corinthians,  and 
the  people  of  CleonsB  took  it  in  turns  to  preside  at  the  cele* 
bration  of  these  games.  The  contests  exhibited  were  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  those  which  were  introduced  at  the  other 
great  games  of  Greece,  and  the  rewards  consisted,  first  of  all, 
of  chaplets  of  olive,  and  then  of  garlands  of  fcesh  parsley. 
The  games  were  celebrated  biennially  on  the  first  and  third 
year  of  every  Olympiad  in  the  montii  Panemus,  which  cor- 
responds to  our  August.  The  Aigives  computed  time  by 
Nemeads,  or  periods  of  two  years.  To  give  colour  to  the 
tradition  which  ascribed  their  original  institution  to  the  death 
of  Archemorus,  a  funeral  oration  was  pronounced  at  evety 
meeting  in  his  honour,  and  the  judges  who  presided  at  the 
festival  and  presented  the  prizes  to  the  combatants,  wera 
clad  in  garments  which  were  used  to  denote  mourning  among 
the  Greeks. 
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Ab  the  events  end  institatioiis  wbich  have  been  noticed  in 
this  chapter  could  not  be  deacxibed  in  dne  chronological 
Older,  it  has  been  considered  better  to  d^er  the  snmmaiy  to 
the  conclusion  of  the  chapter,  instead  of  breaking  it  up  into 
portions  at  the  end  of  each  section* 
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CHAPTER  m. 


7B0H  IBS  SETUBV  OF  THE  KERkCUDM  TO  TEE  COLOEIZA- 
nOE  OF  ASIA  KEOS. 

1104  ao.  to  1044  b.c. 

1.   MOVEMENTS  AND  MIGBATIONS  OP  THE  GREEK  TRIBES. 

Before  proceeding  foriher  it  will  be  convenient  to  consider 
what  facts  we  are  really  acquainted  with  respecting  the  his- 
tory of  Greece,  when  it  is  divested  of  the  fable  and*  romance 
of  the  legends  and  traditions  which  have  been  related.  It  is 
simply  this.  About  1 700  b.c.,  the  Felasgi,  a  race  that  appears 
to  have  inhabited  the  Italian  and  Greek  peninsulas  at  a  com- 
paratively early  period  of  the  world's  history,  were  in  posses- 
sion of  the  mainland  of  Greece  and  the  Peloponnesus,  as  it 
was  subsequently  called.  About  1550  B.C.,  the  Pelasgi  were 
dispossessed  by  the  Hellenes,  a  warrior  race  who  came  &om 
the  southern  borders  of  Thessaly  or  Epirus,  and  compelled  to 
retreat  to  the  highlands  of  Arcadia,  in  the  centre  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus. The  Hellenes  were  divided  into  four  sections  or 
tribes,  distinguished  by  difference  of  dialects,  as  it  has  been 
already  explained.  These  four  tribes  were  called  Dorians, 
iBolians,  Achseans,  and  lonians.  The  Dorians  occupied  the 
country  which  afterwards  became  the  little  state  of  Doris, 
while  the  .^lians  occupied  the  remainder  of  Northern  Greece 
to  the  north  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  with  the  exception  of 
Attica.  This  peninsula,  with  the  northern  part  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, was  occupied  by  the  lonians,  while  the  Achaeans 
held  the  south  and  east.  The  western  part,  afterwards  the 
states  of  £lis  and  Messina,  and  the  islands  now  called  the 
Ionian  islands,  were  held  by  the  JSolians.    The  territory  of 
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iDORI- 
I  ANS. 


the  loniaoB  was  not  continaoiiB  ftom  tbe  entrance  to  the  Gulf 
of  Cozinth  to  the  extremity  of  the  peninmila  of  Attica,  for  the 
Achsane  held  Goxinth. 

It  is  sni^KMed  that  the  period  hetween  1200  B.O.  and  1100 
&a  was  a  time  of  transition  and  revolation  among  the  Greek 
eommnnities  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  that  a  state  of  disorder 
preyailed  which  was  followed  by  considerable  political,  and 
possibly  social  changes.  The  relative  positions  and  territorial 
possessions  of  the  tribes  were  wholly  idtered,  and  the  altera- 
tions were  snch  as  induced  emigration,  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent to  Asia  Minor  on  the  east,  and  Italy  on  the  west.  The 
states  of  Greece,  as  shown  in  the  map  of  Ancient  Greece,  it 
must  be  remembered,  were  not  in  existence  at  this  period,  but 
the  niiMTilRTtii  and  Peloponnesus  were  divided  in  the  manner 

that  has  been  described.    In 

fict^  supposing  the  annexed 
diagram  to  show  as  fairly  as 
can  be  done  by  a  few  straight 
lines,  an  approximation  to  the 
general  shape  of  Northern 
Greece  and  the  Peloponnesus, 
the  disposition  of  the  four  «^"^  <»' «>"»™- 
great  tribes  of  the  Hellenes, 
was  pretty  nearly  as  shown 
therein.  It  will  be  found  use- 
ful, too,  in  tracing  the  changes 
of  territorial  position  that  took 
place  at  the  epoch  which  is 
known  as  the  return  of  the 
Heraclidae.  The  relative  posi- 
tions of  Athens,  Corinth,  My- 
eensB,  Argos,  and  Sparfca,  the 
principal  kingdoms  of  the 
Achseans,  and  Pyloe,  the 
most  important  kingdom  of 
the  .^k)lians,  aref  also  shown  in  it. 

We  now  come  to  the  Dorian  invasion  of  the  Peloponnesus, 
which,  whenever  it  may  have  been  commenced, 
was  consummated  about  the  close  of  the  twelfth 
century  before  Christ  Leaving  the  limited  tract  of 
land  in  the  north  that  they  occupied,  they  pushed  on  to  the 
south,  as  the  Hellenes  had  done  before  them,  and  established 
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thenuielves  in  the  country  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Bdlopon* 
nesus,  that  had  been  held  so  long  by  the  Achaeans.  llieir 
leaders  were  Temenus,  Gresphontes,  and  Aiistodemos,  who 
doubtl^SB  ehose  to  assert  their  descent  from  Hercules,  in  (nder 
to  give  themselves  importance  in  the  eyes  of  their  f oUowen 
and  the  conquered  rac&  The  story  goes  that  ^e  DoiianB 
lent  them  assistance  in  return  for  benefits  previously  received 
from  Hercules.  Whether  or  not  this  were  the  troth,  it  is  im* 
possible  to  say.  Tradition  declares  that  it  was  eo,  bat  the 
probability  is  that  the  reputed  descendants  of  Hercules  were 
merely,  as  it  has  been  assumed,  the  leadens  of  the  Dorians  in 
their  raid  on  the  south.  It  was  eminently  auccesafaL  Tiaa* 
menee,  the  grandson  of  Agamemnon,  who  reigned  at  Aigos, 
was  defeated,  and  the  country  of  the  Achsoaus  was  assign^  to 
Temenus  and  the  sons  of  Aristodemus,  who  had  died  on  the 
way,  the  former  taking  Aigos,  and  the  latter  Sparta*  Messene 
was  wrested  from  the  iEolians  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  gzven 
to  Creephontes,  who  also  took  possession  of  Pylos.  ISie 
northern  part  of  the  .^lian  territory  in  the  Pelc^noesoB 
was  given  to  Oxylus,  an  ^tolian  chief  who  had  accompanied 
the  Dorians  with  his  followers,  and  most  of  the  old  inhabi* 
tants,  soon  amalgamated  with  their  kinsmen  of  w^Eltolia,  who 
were  also  .Allans.  Corinth  was  conquered  by  Aletes,  another 
of  the  so  styled  Heraclidd3,  about  1074  b.o.  Thus  we  find 
the  whole  of  the  eastern,  western,  and  southern  parts  of  the 
Peloponnesus,  lying  round  Arcadia  like  a  crescent,  tranaferredl 
from  the  Achffians  and  iEolians  to  the  Dorians.  The  piin* 
cipal  kingdoms  in  this  wave-washed  crescent  were  that  under 
Oxylus,  and  Messene,  Sparta,  and  Argos.  What  were  the 
limits  of  these  kingdoms  it  is  impossible  to  determine.  It  is 
certain  that  they  did  not  coincide  with  the  boundaries  of  £li% 
Messenia,  Laconia,  and  Argolis,  which  were  fixed  at  a  later 
date,  but  it  is  possible  that  Oxylus  ruled  at  Elis,  and  that  the 
four  cities  thus  enumerated  took  the  lead  in  confedexacies  of 
communities  whose  extent  approximated  to  those  of  the  mora 
modem  states  which  have  just  been  named.  ' 

When  a  country  is  conquered,  the  poorer  classes,  or  rather 
those  of  the  poorer  classes  who  are  entirely  dependent  on  their 
labour  for  support,  must  submit  to  their  new  masters  and 
toil  for  subsistence  as  heretofore,  but  those  who  have  escaped 
the  sword,  and  have  been  able  to  save  any  kind  of  portable 
wealth  from  being  appropriated  by  the  invaders^  will  leave 
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their  native  land  and  seek  a  home  elsewhere.  It  was  bo  with 
the  AchseanSy  who  hurried  northwards  and  forced  the  lonianA, 
who  occupied  the  southern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Coxinth,  to 
yield  their  territory  to  them.  This  narrow  strip  snhsequently 
was  called  Achaia,  £eom  its  new  poesesaois.  The  lonians, 
€omx>elled  to  suhmit  in  their  turn  to  the  cruel  fortune,  or  mis- 
fortune of  war  and  foreign  invasion,  retreated  through  the 
isthmus  and  sought  a  refuge  with  their  kinsmen  in  Attica. 
The  usual  results  of  laige  additions  to  the  population  of  a 
country  limited  in  extent,  ensued.  Over-crowding  produced 
scarcity  of  food,  and  scarcity  of  food  compelled  recourse  to 
emigration  to  lands  and  islands  heyond  the  sea.  The  western 
coast  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  islands  of  the  Mgum  Sea,  ^m 
Crete,  northwards,  to  the  coast  of  Thrace,  were  the  nearest^ 
and  towards  these  the  tide  of  emigration  natumlly  set  The 
overplus  of  the  Ionian  population  of  Attica  accordingly  sailed 
due  east,  and  after  planting  colonies  on  many  of  the  group  of 
islands  known  as  the  Cyclades,  took  possession  of  the  coast  of 
Lydia  from  tho  mouth  of  the  Hermus  in  the  north,  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Maeander  on  the  south.  They  occupied  the  ooontry 
to  a  depth  varying  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  miles  inland,  and 
took  possession  of  the  lazge  and  fertile  islands  of  Chios  and 
8amos.  To  these  and  to  the  sea-coast  that  they  had  thus 
appropriated,  they  gave  the  name  of  Ionia. 

The  AchsBans,  who  had  heen  driven  out  of  AzgOB  and 
Sparta  and  other  cities  of  that  district,  did  not  find  the 
country  of  which  they  had  dispossessed  the  lonians  of  the 
west  sufficientiy  large  for  them,  and  many  of  them  were  com- 
pelled to  seek  a  resting-place  elsewhere.  Some  of  them  went 
northwards  to  BpBoti%  where  a  Thessalian  tribe,  called  Boeo- 
tians, had  settied  soon  after  the  Dorians  had  invaded  the  Pfr- 
loponnesusy  driving  out  the  former  inhabitants,  who,  as  in- 
deed were  their  successors,  were  of  iEolian  origin,  Y^en 
the  Achseons  came  to  Bwotia,  they  found  it  was  useless  to 
think  of  settling  there,  and  joining  a  party  of  the  old  inhabi- 
tants and  the  new  comers,  they  sailed  to  the  east,  as  the 
lonians  did  some  years  after,  and  after  colonizing  Lesbos,  . 
they  took  possession  of  the  sea-coast  of  Asia  Minor  from  the  ""^ 
Gulf  of  A(kamittium  in  Mysia,  to  the  north  bank  of  the  Her- 
mus in  Lydia,  and  founding  several  cities,  which  fotmed  a 
confederacy,  for  purposes  of  mutual  assistance  and  defence, 
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called  tiieir  new  coantiy  ^olia,  possibly  because  the  bulk  of 
the  settlen  were  of  .^lian  origin. 

The  south-westem  coiner  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  contigaons 
islands  of  Cos,  Rhodes,  and  others  of  the  Sporades,  were  colo- 
nized by  bands  of  adventurers  composed  of  Achseans  and  Do- 
rians, under  Dorian  chieftains.  They  founded  Halicamassus 
and  other  cities  on  the  islands  and  coasts  of  Caiia,  which, 
from  being  six  in  number,  were  called  the  Dorian  HezapoliSy 
or  Hezapolis  of  Garia.  Crete  was  colonised  by  Dorians  and 
Achaeans,  and  an  impetus  haying  been  given  to  emigration 
and  colonization,  other  bands  sailed  westward  and  established 
settlements  in  SicQy  and  on  the  remoter  shores  of  Gaul  and 
Spain,  to  some  of  which,  such  as  Sicily,  a  separate  notice  will 
be  accorded. 

In  writing  the  history  of  a  country  that  is  composed  of 
many  independent  states,  loosely  knit  together  by  a  mere 
bond  of  common  origin  and  language,  and  religious  belief  and 
worship,  it  is  difiEicult  to  hit  on  a  plan  that  may  describe  fairly 
the  vidssitudes  of  each  and  every  state,  and  yet  afford  a  clear 
and  succinct  history  of  the  country  at  large.  Among  a  num- 
ber of  states  forming  parts  of  a  common  country,  there  will 
always  be  a  struggle  for  supremacy  over  the  whole  among 
those  which  happen  to  be  most  powerful ;  and  the  history  of 
the  country,  from  a  national  point  of  view,  will  be  the  history 
of  those  stated  which  take  the  lead  in  general  politics,  throw- 
ing the  minor  states  entirely  into  the  background.  Ancient 
Greece  somewhat  resembled  Britain  in  the  time  of  the  Saxon 
Heptarchy,  with  this  exception,  that  while  in  Britain,  Egbert, 
king  of  Wessex,  made  his  authority  absolute  over  the  rest  of 
the  Saxon  kingdom,  no  Greek  state  absolutely  succeeded  in 
obtaining  such  thorough  ascendancy  over  the  rest  as  to  assert 
dominion  over  the  whole  country.  The  most  satisfactory  plan 
appears  to  be  to  give  a  brief  notice  of  the  separate  history  of  each 
state,  first  of  those  on  the  mainland,  and  then  of  those  on  the 
Peloponnesus,  Athens  and  Sparta  excepted,  of  which  only  the 
early  history  need  be  given  separately,  and  then  to  proceed  to 
a  fuller  description  of  those  events  which  enabled  Greece  to 
resist  the  attacks  of  Persia,  and  brought  it  in  subjection  to,  or 
under  the  control  of^  £pirus,  Macedonia  and  Home — an  ac- 
count which  virtually  embraces  the  history  of  Athens  and 
Sparta,  the  leading  state  of  Greece.  By  this  means  we  shall 
obtain  a  special  and  distinct  account  of  each  minor  state  from 
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its  earliest  records  to  tlie  time  when  individuality  of  action  was 
no  longer  possible,  and  the  whole  coantiy  became  a  Eoman 
province,  and  a  i^ore  detailed  general  account  of  the  national 
history  of  the  gallant  stand  made  by  the  nation  at  large 
against  foreign  aggression,  the  internecine  quarrels  that  raged 
between  Athens  and  Sparta  for  supremacy  at  home  and 
abroad,  the  comparative  insignificance  into  which  the  south- 
ern states  sank  under  the  brighter  glory  first  of  Epirus,  and 
then  of  Macedonia,  and  lastly  the  untoward  events  that 
brought  the  country  under  the  dominion  of  Borne. 

CHRONOLOGIOAL  SUMMARY. 


The  great  Dorian  inva- 
sion, called  the  '*  Ke- 
tom  of  the  Heracli- 
dffl"  B.C.  U04 

^ttlement  of  the  Boeo- 
tiaziB,  emigrants  from 
Thessaly,  in  Boeotia    „    1124 

Migration  of  .^Solians 
and   AcluBans    into 


Asia  Minor.  Settle- 
ment of  MolitL,  about  B.C.  1100 

Settlement  of  the  loni- 
ans  on  the  coast  of 
Lydia  in  Asia  Minor    „    10i4 

Settlement  of  the  Dori- 
ans and  Achaeans  in 
Cos,  Rhodes,  and  the 
coast  of  Caria,  abont    „    1040 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  STATES  OF  THE  GBECIAK  MAHTLAFD. 

1556  B.O.  to  510  B.O. 

EzcLUSiVB  of  the  laiger  and  more  important  districts  of 
Macedonia,  Thessaly,  and  Epirus,  which  were  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  Greek  states,  though  not  included  in  Ancient 
Greece,  the  states  of  the  Grecian  mainland,  of  whose  history 
it  is  proposed  to  give  a  brief  outline  in  the  present  chapter, 
were,  being  taken  in  due  order  of  succession  from  north-west 
to  south-east,  Acamania,  ^tolia,  Doris,  Locris — or  the  country 
of  the  three  tribes  of  the  Locri — Fhocis,  Bceotia,  Megaris,  and 
Attica.  Of  the  last-named,  the  details  of  the  early  and  legen- 
dary history  will  only  be  given  for  reasons  already  stated. 

1.    ACAjRNANIA. 

Acamania  was  one  of  the  most  unimportant  of  the  Greek 
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states.     It  is  said  to  haye  derived  its  name  from  Acaixus,  tho 
son  of  AlcmsBon,  whose  father,  Amphiaiaus,*  was  one  of  the 
AigonautSy  and  perished  in  the  expedition  of  the  seven  cap- 
tains against  Thebes.     It  occupied  the  most  'westeriy  part  of 
the  mainland,  and  was  separated  from  ^tolia,  which  lay  on 
the  west^  by  the  river  Acheloos.     It  was  chiefly  famous  for 
its  breed  of  horses,  and  was  inhabited  at  an  early  period  by 
tribes  inferior  to  the  other  Greeks  in  respect  to  civilisation, 
among  whom  were  the  Leleges,  Curetes,  &c.     Thievish  and 
piratical,  they  lived  chiefly  by  rapine  and  plunder.     The 
Achaeans  are  said  to  have  formed  some  settlements  on  the 
coast,  possibly  after  their  expulsion  from  the  southern  and 
eastern  parts  of  the  Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians ;  and  the 
Corinthians  are  reported  to  have  done  the  same  about  650 
B.O.    It  was  a  free  state,  and  the  people  lived  in  little  villages 
which  were  united  in  a  confederacy,  the  afiOedrs  of  which  were 
managed  by  a  general  assembly,  consisting  of  delegates  sent 
from  each  town,  and  presided  over  by  a  prsstor.     Each  town 
had  its  own  magistrates  and  ofi&cers  of  justice.     Little  is  heard 
of  the  Acamanians  in  the  general  history  of  Greece  until  the 
Mn^     Feloponnesian  war,  when  they  supported  the  Am- 
*T       philochians,  who  had  beendrivenfiN)m  Aigos  Amphi- 
'  '      lochium,atownof£pirus,  bytheAmbiaciots,  andjin 
conjunction  with  the  people  whose  cause  they  had  espoused, 
applied  to  the  Athenians  for  aid  against  the  victors,  who  were 
the  people  of  Ambracia,  a  town  on  the  Ambracian  Gull   The 
Athenians  defeated  the  Ambraciots,  who,  in  their  turn,  ap- 
pealed to  the  Spartans,  then  at  war  with  Athens.    Victory, 
however,  remained  on  the  side  of  the  Acamanians  and  their 
426     ^^^  ^  every  encounter,  and  at  last  peace  was  con- 
*^       eluded  between  Acamania  and  Ambracia  for  a  hun- 
dred years.     The  next  time  that  Acamania  appeals 
prominently  is  in  391  B.O.,  when  the  country  was  invaded  by 
2AO     Agesilaus,  king  of  Sparta,  and  compelled  to  sub- 
t!v     mit  to  him.     At  a  later  period,  when  Philip  IL  of 
Macedon  was  threatening  the  liberties  of  Greece,  the 
Acamanians  ranged  themselves  on  his  side,  and  were  chastised 

*  It  is  manifestly  impoBBible  to  nve  a  fall  account  of  every  Greek 
hero  of  antiquity  that  is  mentionea  in  these  pa^es,  and  teachera  and 
learners  are  referred  for  fuller  details  to  Lempn^re's  "Classical  Dic- 
tionary," and  Dr.  William  Smith's  *'  Dictionaiy  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Biography.'' 
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by  the  Athemana,  who  sent  an  expedition  against  them. 
From  243  b.c.  to  239  6.0.,  the  Acamanians  were  engaged  in 
a  desultoiy  war  with  the  .^k>lian8,  who  took  poesesdon  of  a 
considerable  part  of  their  territory,  and  ceded  it  to  Philip  V. 
of  Macedon,  about  217  B.C.,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the 
**  Social  War."  Subsequently,  when  Philip  V.  was  o^n 
at  variance  with  Eome,  the  Acamanitns  took  part  zV/ 
with  the  former,  but  Lucius  Flaminius,  the  brother 
of  Titus  Flaminius,  to  whom  the  conduct  of  the  war  was  en- 
trusted, undertook  to  engage  them  to  espouse  the  interests  of 
the  Bomans,  and  thus  to  deprive  Philip  of  his  most  faithful 
allies.  Accordingly,  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  city  of  Leucas, 
the  capital  of  Acamania,  where  the  principal  men  of  the  na- 
tion, after  warm  disputes,  drew  up  the  pl^  of  a  confederacy 
with  the  Eomans ;  but  the  people  being  violently  prepossessed 
against  them,  openly  protested  that  they  would  not  enter  into 
any  engagement  prejudicial  to  Philip's  interests. 

Lucius,  who  in  the  commencement  of  the  tumult  had  re- 
tired from  Leucas,  resolved  to  reduce  the  Acamanians  by 
force,  and,  having  made  the  necessary  preparations,  he  set  saU 
i&om  Corcyra  and  laid  siege  to  the  town.    The  inhabitants 
made  a  vigorous  resistance,  and  defended  the  place  with  such 
resolution  that  the  Homans  were  defeated  in  three  successive 
attacks.    At  length,  some  Italian  exiles  who  were  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  city,  introduced  a  large  force  of  Bomans, 
who  surrounded  the  Acamanians,  and  put  to  the  sword  such 
as  refused  to  submit.    The  reduction  of  the  chief     -  g^ 
city  so  terrified  the  whole  nation  that  they  deserted 
Philip  and  submitted  to  the  Eomans,  who  left  them 
in  possession  of  their  own  laws  till  the  destraction  of  Corinth, 
when  Acamania  became  part  of  the  Boman  province  of  Achaia 
{B.O.  146), 

OHRONOLOGIOAL   SUMHART. 
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2.  iETOLIA. 

This  state  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  iEtolus,  a 
soa  of  Endymion,  king  of  £lis.  Having  accidentally  killed 
a  son  of  Fhoroneus  of  Aigos,  he  quitted -the  Peloponnesus, 
and  settled  in  the  country  which  afterwards  bore  his  name, 
^tolia  was  situated  between  Acarnania  on  the  west,  and  Doris 
and  Locris  on  the  east  The  inhabitants  were  a  stout  and 
warlike  people,  who  were  seldom  at  peace  with  their  neigh- 
bours, and  signalised  themselves  by  irruptions  into  the  neigh- 
bouring states.  They  never,  however,  obtained  any  prominent 
part  in  the  history  of  Greece  until  the  formation  of  the 
political  confederacy,  called  the  ^Etolian  League,  and  Heeren 
says  that  "  renowned  as  are  the  names  of  their  earliest  heroes, 
iBtolus,  Peneus,  Meleager,  Diomed,  the  nation  has  no  place 
in  the  history  of  the  flourishing  times  of  Greece. 

It  has  been  already  said  that  Oxylus,  an  ^tolian  chief^  ac- 
companied the  Heraclidas  in  their  invasion  of  the  Pelopon- 

H^QA  nesus,  and  gained  possession  of  Elis.  After  this 
^  time  little  is  heard  of  iEtolia  for  about  six  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  and  then  it  is  spoken  of  as  taking 
part  with  Sparta  against  Athens,  with  which  state  Sparta  was 
then  at  war  (455  b.c.).  It  gave  its  name  to  the  iEtolian 
League,  a  confederation  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  trace  the 
origin,  although  it  is  said  that  it  was  formed  as  early  as  914 
B.C.     At  all  events,  it  existed  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the 

AOQ     Great,  and  probably  took  its  rise  in  the  time  of  his 

~^  father,  Philip  11.  of  Maccdon.  When  the  Maoe- 
donian  monarch  showed  a  disposition  to  assert  su- 
premacy over  Greece,  the  states  of  the  iEtolian  League  joined 
the  confederation  of  the  Greek  states,  and  embarked  in  the 
contest  known  as  the  Lamian  war.  In  the  year  after  (323 
B.C.)  the  Greeks  wore  defeated  at  Crannon,  and  the  great  con- 
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federacy  of  all  the  Greek  states  was  dissolved,  and  the  Mace- 
donian generals,  Cratenis  and  Antipater,  carried  the  war  into 
^tolia,  but,  after  gaining  a  few  advantages,  found  theniselves 
obliged  to  retire.  The  war  between  the  Acamanians  and  the 
^tolians,  and  its  results,  has  been  already  related.-  070 
The  states  of  the  iEtolian  League  took  an  active  ^*t 
part  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Gauls  who  had  invaded 
Greece.  In  220  b.c.  the  "  Social  War"  commenced  between 
the  iEtolian  League  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Achaean  League 
on  the  other,  and  in  the  following  year  Philip  V.  of  Macedon, 
who  was  in  alliance  with  the  AchsBans,  invaded  ^tolia.  la 
the  beginning  of  the  war  the  ^tolians  had  entered  the  Pelo-  ' 
ponnesus,  laid  waste  Messenia,  and  defeated  the  Achaeans  at 
the  battle  of  Caphyse,  but  the  appearance  of  Philip  within 
the  borders  of  their  own  country  gave  a  complete  change  to 
the  state  of  afiairs.  Thermum,  where  the  ransetolicon,  or 
great  council  of  the  confederate  states,  assembled  every 
autumn,  was  taken  and  burnt,  and  the  ^tolians  surrendered 
a  part  of  Acamania  that  they  had  taken,  and  thus  purchased 
peace  (217  bx.).  The  peace,  however,  was  not  permanent; 
another  rupture  soon  ensued,  and  the  iEtolians  and  Pyrrhus 
were  again  defeated  by  the  Macedonians  in  the  battle  of 
Lamia. 

The  ^tolians  were  the  first  of  the  Greeks  who  suffered 
themselves  to  be  persuaded  by  the  pertidious  insinuations  of 
the  Komans  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  them  qi  -f 
against  Philip  of  Macedon.  This  ultimately  led  to  ~~ 
an  invasion  of  ^tolia  by  Philip  six  years  later^ 
when  Thermum  was  again  taken  and  sacked,  and  the  iStolians 
were  compelled  td  make  peace  with  Philip  upon  his  own 
terms.  In  200  b.c.  the  war  broke  out  afresh,  and  Philip  was 
defeated,  three  years  later,  by  the  Bomans  and  ^Etolians,  at 
the  battle  of  Cynocephalse.  At  this  juncture,  when  the 
^tolians  hoped  that  the  Eomans  would  assist  them  in  prose- 
cuting the  war  jintil  they  should  nave  nothing  more  to  fear 
from  Macedon,  they  found  themselves  deceived  and  deserted 
'by  their  Pithless  allies,  who,  thinking  it  more  to  their  interest 
to  make  peace  than  to  continue  the  war,  concluded  a  treaty 
with  Philip,  regardless  of  the  danger  to  which  they  exposed 
the  JEiohina, 

Dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  Komans  and  the  peace 
which  had  been  concluded,  the  iStolians  proposed  that  Anti- 
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ochufly  king  of  Syria,  should  be  called  into  Europe  to  resioie 
^gA     Greece,  which  was  oppressed  by  the  Eomans,  to  its 

ancient  liberty.     This  was  done  accordingly,  and 

Antiochus  arrived  in  Greece  with  an  army  of 
10,000  fqot,  500  horse,  and  six  elephants.  His  exertions, 
however,  did  not  equal  the  hopes  of  the  allies.  He  forgot, 
during  many  valuable  months.  Home,  Greece,  and  Syria,  and 
passed  his  time  in  the  company  of  a  very  young  wife,  whom 
he  had  married  at  an  age  abready  far  beyond  maturity.  At 
lei^h  Antiochus  was  roused  from  his  lethargy  by  the  suc- 
cesses of  the  Homans,  who  drove  him  &om  post  to  post,  and 
after  defeating  him  with  great  loss  at  Thermopylae,  obliged 
him  to  embark  his  troops. 

The  ^tolians  being  thus  abandoned  by  the  king  of  Syria, 

took  refuge  in  their  cities,  which  they  defended  with  great 

Iflt      vigour  and  resolution.     They  endeavoured  to  obtain 

**       an  accommodation  with  Eome,  whither  they  sent 

ambassadors ;  but  the  senate  proposed  an  alterna- 
tive that  they  should  either  submit  to  the  will  of  the  Bomans, 
or'pay  the  republic  a  thousand  talents,  and  neither  makepeace 
noi  commence  war  without  the  approbation  of  Borne.  The 
iEtolians  did  not  possess  so  much  money,  and  if  they  sub- 
mitted implicitly  to  the  will  of  the  senate,  they  were  per- 
suaded that  Borne  would  not  be  content  with  that  which  they 
were  willing  to  grant. 

The  Bomans,  therefore,  took  Lamia  and  other  places,  and 

commenced  the  siege  of  Ambiaeia,  which  was  the  last  strong- 

-  gQ     hold  of  the  iEtolian  republic.     This  city  resisted 

^     for  a  long  time  all  the  stratagems  and  machines 

which  the  Bomans  employed  against  it.  At  length 
the  whole  nation  of  the  ^tolians  was  obliged  to  submit,  give 
up  all  prisoners  and  deserters,  pay  a  heavy  fine,  deliver  forty 
hostages  at  the  choice  of  the  victors,  and,  in  fine,  3rield  to  all 
the  most  humiliating  and  oppressive  conditions  which  could 
be  imposed  upon  a  conquered  and  enslaved  people.  The 
-^tolian  League  was  finally  dissolved  in  167  b.c.,  when  the 
Boman  party  rose  and  massacred  the  chief  of  Uie  patriots, 
who  were  initiating  measures  for  throwing  off  the  Boman 
yoke.  The  ^tolians  then  remained  in  a  state  of  absolute 
slavery  till  the  destruction  of  the  Achaean  League,  when  they 
followed  the  destinies  of  the  other  Greek  states. 
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200 
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3.  DOBIS. 


The  little  state  of  Dons,  which  penetrated  like  a  wedge 
between  .^tolia  and  Lociis,  and  towards  the  north  sepsr 
lated  these  states  which  had  been  conterminous  &oni  the 
north  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Coiinth,  is  £unouB  only  for  being 
the  spot  fiN)m  which  issued  the  Dorian  race,  which  subdued 
the  greater  part  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  changed  the  aspect 
of  affairs  iii  Greece  in  1104  b.o.  The  mother  of  many  great 
states  and  colonies,  it  never  rose  into  importance  itself.  The 
country  abounded  with  spacious  and  fertile  plains,  dnd  the 
iur  was  mild  and  salubrious.  Though  the  Dorians  inhabited 
■a  district  that  was  for  the  most  part  mountainous,  they  were 
not  as  rough  as  mountaineers  usually  are,  but  were  a  polished 
race,  from  which  sprung  many  good  orators,  poets,  and  musi- 
cians. The  country  gave  its  name  to  the  Doric  dialect,  the 
Doric  music,  and  the  Doric  order  of  architecture.  War 
broke  out  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century  ac. 
between  the  Dorians  and  Thebans,  in  which  the  latter 
were  victorious ;  and  in  458  B.a  a  quanel  ensued  with  the 
Phocians  who  assaulted  and  took  most  of  the  Dorian  towns. 
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Dorian  invasion  of  the 
Peloponnesus  nnder 
the  Heraclidas b.c.  1104 

Invasion  of  Attica  and 
Corinth  by  the  Do- 
rians    ,,     1045 


War  between  Thebes  and 

Boris,   in  which   the 

Dorians    are  beaten, 

about B.C.  80(^ 

Dorians  wonted  in  a  war 

witii  the  Phocians   ...  ,,     45S 


4.  Looms. 

The  conntiy  of  the  Locrians  was  divided  into  tvfo  parts  hy 
the  intervention  of  Phocis.  Part  of  it  lay  to  the  westwazd, 
on  the  north  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  between  .^tolia 
on  the  west  and  Phocis  on  the  east,  and  part  to  the  eastward, 
having  Thessaly  on  the  nort^h,  and  Phocis  and  Boeotia  on  the 
east  and  south.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country  weze  divided 
into  thiee  tribes,  of  which  the  Locri  Ozolte,  ^o  called  Epi- 
zephyrii,  or  Western  Locri,  from  their  geographical  position^ 
inhabited  the  western  part,  and  the  Locri  Epicnemidii  and 
Locri  Opuntii  the  eastern  part.  The  Locri  Epicnemidii,  who 
occupied  the  northern  part  of  Eastern  Locris,  have  the  Golf 
of  Malea  on  the  east,  and  Mount  ^ta  on  the  north,  were  so 
called  from  Mount  Cnemis,  which  lay  within  the  limits  of 
their  territory.  They  alone  of  all  the  Locri  had  the  privilege 
of  sending  representatives  to  the  Council  of  the  Amphictyons. 
The  Locri  (^untii,  who  inhabited  the  southern  part  of  the 
Eastern  Locns,  and  the  seaboard  of  the  channel  of  the 
Euripus,  received  their  ,name  from  their  chief  town  OpuB. 
The  chief  town  of  the  Locri  Ozolfe  was  Naupactus,  on  the 
Golf  of  Corinth,  a  city  celebrated  from  early  times  as  one  of 
the  principal  ship-building  towns  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  The 
Locri  were  a  brave  and  warlike  people,  and  ultimately  becom- 
ing members  of  the  ^tolian  League,  they  signalised  them- 
selves by  their  efforts  to  maintain  the  independence  of  Greece. 
In  early  times  the  Eastern  Locrians  were  distinguished  &om 
the  inbftbitants  of  the  western  part  hf  being  less  rough  and 
rude  in  manner,  the  latter  being  addicted,  like  the  neigh- 
bouring ^tolians,  to  robbery  and  piracy.  The  Locri  Ozobe 
founded  the  city  of  Locri  Epizephyrii  in  Italy,  now  called 
Gerace,  at  dates  variously  stated  £rom  710  B.a  to  673  kg. 
The  people  collectively  are  said  to  have  derived  their  name 
£K>m  Locros,  a  grandson  of  Amphictyon,  and  to  have  beea 
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a  tribe  of  the  Leleges,  a  rode,  unctdtnied  people,  who  occn- 
pied  at  one  time  much  of  the  western  part  of  the  mainland  of 
Greece.  They  were  not  far  adyanced  in  civilisation  at  the 
time  of  the  Feloponnesian  War,  when  they  agreed  to  assist 
the  Athenians  against  the  w^tolians,  but  subse-  .  a/» 
quently  entered  into  alliance  with    Sparta,    and  ^ 

joined  the  :i£tolian  League.  They  entered  into  the  ^^' 
fourth  Sacred  War  in  conjunction  with  the  Thebans  and 
Athenians,  bnt  were  defeated  at  Chaeronea  by  Philip  ^qq 
n.  of  Macedon  in  338  ro.  After  this  time  little  ^^^ 
is  said  of  Locris  in  Grecian  history  as  a  separate  ^^ 
state,  while  later  on  the  story  of  its  inhabitants  is  identical 
with  those  of  ^tolia  and  the  states  of  the  ^tolian  League. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMUART. 


The   Locri  Ozolse  found 

Loeri  Epizephyrii'  in 

ItAly,  ftboat  B.C.  710 

The  LocriaiiB  enter  the 

^tolian  league.... 425 


The  LocrianB  defeated  in 
the  Fourth  Sacred 
War  by  Philip  II.  of 
Maoedon  in  the  battle 
of  Chsronea b.c. 


5.   PHOCIS. 

This  state  was  situated  between  the  country  of  the  Locn 
Ozolae  on  the  west,  and  Boeotia  on  the  east  and  south,  and 
at  one  time  extended  eastward  to  the  channel  that  separate^ 
the  island  of  Euboea  from  the  mainland  The  country  and 
people  are  said  to  have  receiyed  their  name. from  Fhocus,  a 
son  of  Omytion,  who  settled  there.  Fhocis  was  fitmous  for 
containing  within  its  limits  Mount  Parnassus,  the  feibled 
haunt  of  Apollo  and  the  nine  Muses,  and  Mount  Githseron. 
Its  most  noted  town  was  Delphi,  at  which  was  a  celebrated 
ozade  of  ApoUo.  At  first  this  was  only  a  deep  cavern  with 
a  narrow  entrance,  from  which  issued  an  exhalation  which 
produced  extraordinary  effects  on  the  goats  which  approached 
it.  Induced  by  curiosity,  some  people  went  to  examine  it, 
and  were  seized  with  a  kind  of  frenzy,  leaping  as  if  they  were 
mad,  and  giving  vent  to  ejaculations  and  sentences  which 
were  soon  imagined  to  be  prophetic  of  coming  events.  Aftei^ 
wards  a  tripod  was  placed  over  the  aperture,  upon  which  a 
woman  was  seated,  who  answered  questions  that  were  pro- 
posed to  the  deity. 

The  most   noteworthy  events  in  the  special  history  of 
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Phocis  aie  for  the  most  part  in  immediate  conneotioii  mth 
the  so-called  Sacred  Wars,  which  were  four  in  number. 
Delphi  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Parnassus,  and 
visitors  to  the  shrine  who  came  from  any  part  of  Greece  by  sea 
usually  landed  at  Cirrha,  a  seaport  town  on  the  north  shore 
of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  which  happened  to  be  the  nearest 
port  to  the  oracles.  Between  Cirrha  and  Delphi  lay  the  fer- 
tile CrissaBan  plain,  which  the  pilgrims  traversed  on  their 
way  &om  the  former  to  the  latter  place.  The  men  of  Ciirha 
were  in  the  habit  of  extorting  heavy  dues  from  travellers  on 
their  way  to  Delphi,  and  as  they  would  not  abandon  their  ex- 
actions at  the  order  of  the  Amphictyons,  these  representatives 
of  the  Greek  states  ordered  war  to  be  undertaken  against 
them,  and  the  other  cities  of  Phocis  were  obliged  to  take 
part  in  the  siege  of  Ciirha.  The  siege  lasted  from  595  b.c. 
to  585  B.O.,  when  the  city  was  taken  and  completely  de- 
stroyed. The  plain  of  Crissaea,  moreover,  was  declared  by 
the  Amphictyons  to  be  attached  to  Delphi  and  devoted  to 
Apollo,  and  no  man  was  permitted  to  cultivate  it  Such  was 
the  First  Sacred  War ;  it  should  be  said,  however,  that  some 
writers  call  this  the  Cirrhsean  War,  and  speak  of  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  wars  as  the  first,  second,  and  third.  Others 
again  leave  out  the  second,  and  speak  of  the  first,  third,  and 
fourth  as  the  first,  second,  and  third.  It  will  be  better  to  ex- 
plain this  by  a  table,  as  follows : — 

B.C.     B.a 
First  Sacred  War  ...  Cirrhsean  War  ...  First  Sacred  War  595  to  585 

Second  „        „      ...  First  Sacred  War 448  „  447 

Third  „  „  ...  Second  „  „  Second  „  „  367  ,,  346 
Fourth,,       „     ...Third    „       „    Third     „        „    339  „  338 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  third  in  point  of  order, 
reckoning  four  Sacred  Wars,  is  sometimes  called  the  Phocian 
War. 

The  Second  Sacred  War  was  occasioned  by  an  attempt  of 
the  Spartans  to  reinstate  in  possession  of  Delphi  the  people 
of  that  city  who  had  been  dispossessed  by  the  Phoeians ;  bat 
no  sooner  had  they  been  reinstated  than  the  Athenians^  send- 
ing troops  to  the  assistance  of  the  Phoeians,  again  restored 
the  temple  of  Apollo  to  their  keeping.  After  some  3rear8, 
however,  it  was  again  given  back  to  the  Delphians. 

Before  the  battle  of  Leuctra^  which  happened  in  371  B.O., ' 
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the  Fhodans  bad  been  in  alliance  with  Sparta ;  but  after  the 
defeat  of  Sparta  by  the  Thebana  in  this  battle,  they  had  be- ' 
come  allies  of  the  latter.     They  did  not  long  keep  the  treaty 
into  which  they  had  then  entered,  and  the  Thebans  in  re- 
yenge  accused  tiie  Phocians  before  the  Amphictyonio  council 
of  having  cultivated  a  portion  of  the  Crissfiean  plain*     The 
Ampbictyons  immediately  decreed  that  the  part  that  had 
been  ploughed  and  sown  should  be  laid  waste,  and     q_ 
that  the  Phocian  nation  should  pay  a  heavy  fine      iP 
for  the  offence  of  which  they  had  been  guilty. 
The   Phocians,  stirred  to  resistance  by  the  eloquence  of 
Philomelus,  determined  to  resist,  and    having    seized  the 
treasures  laid  up  at  Delphi,  they  hired  mercenaries  and  pre- 
pared for  war.    A  war  in  which  no  quarter  was  given  on 
either  side  was  carried  on  for  four  years  between  the  Pho- 
dans  on  one  hand,  and  the  Thebans  and  Locrians  on  the 
other,  at  the  end  of  which  time  Philomelus  fell,  and  the 
chief  command  was  transferred  to  his  brother,  Onomarchus, 
who  induced  the  Thessalians  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  Pho- 
cians.    Philip  of  Macedon,  on  the  pretext  of  supporting  the 
common  religion  of  the  country  against  a  people  who  were 
deemed  guilty  of  sacrilege,  had  sent  troops  to  the  assistance 
of  the  Thebans  and  Locrians,  and  at  a  battle  fought  near 
Magnesia  in  352  b.o.,  Onomarchus  shared  the  fate  of  his 
brother,  and  the  Phocians  were  totally  defeated.    A  third 
brother,  Phayllus,  now  assumed  the  command  of  the  Pho- 
dan  troops,  and  the  contest  was  continued  as  fiercely  as  ever. 
At  last  the  treasures  taken  ^m  Apollo's  temple  at  Delphi 
were  exhausted,  and  no  money  being  forthcoming,  the  mer- 
cenaries began  to  Mi  away,  and  disputes  and  disagreeements 
to  arise  among  the  Phodans.     Philip  of  Macedon  was  on  his 
march  southward  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  and  well-ap- 
pointed army,  and  the  Phocians,  having  no  means  of  con- 
tinuing the  war,  threw  themselves  on  his  mercy,  and  be- 
sought him  to  plead  their  cause  before  the  council  of  the 
Ampbictyons.    The  members,  however,  refused  to  listen  to 
him,  and  it  was  decreed  that  ike  Phocians  should  be  expelled 
from  the  council,  and  be  no  longer  allowed  to  send     ^An 
representatives  thither.      Their    arms    and    their      ^^ 
horses  were  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  Apol}o's 
temple,  and  a  laige  sum  was  to  be  levied  annually  throughout 
Phocis  till  it  was  restored  to  its  former  condition  and  opu- 
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lence.  It  waa  further  ordered  that  the  fortifications  of  their 
cities  shotdd  be  razed,  and  the  towns  reduced  to  mere  vil- 
lages. The  Macedonians  were  ordered  to  put  the  decree  in 
force,  and  it  was  carried  out  to  the  very  letter.  Ultimately^ 
however,  the  Phocians  regained  their  influence,  chiefly 
through  the  protection  of  the  Athenians,  and  the  favour 
with  which  Philip  regarded  them,  after  having  brought  them 
to  the  verge  of  national  ruin.  Of  the  Eour&  Sacaed  War 
we  need  say  nothing  here. 


OHBONOLOOIOAL  BUIOIABT. 


Firat  Sacred  War :  Com- 
mencement of  siege  of 
Cirrha B.c.  695 

Fall  of  Cirrha,  and  con- 
clnaion  of  the  First 
SacrodWar'' „    685 

Second  Sacred  War :  Ex- 
pulsion of  Delphiana 
from  Delphi  ,,    448 

The  Thebana  accuse  the 
Phociana  of  sacrilej^e 
before  the  Amphic- 
tyonic  Council „    357 


Third  Saci«d  War  com- 
menced by  the  Pho- 
cians :  Sack  of  Del- 
phi   B.a  367 

Total  defeat  of  the  Pho- 
cians near  Magnesia 
by  the  Macedonians, 
&c „    352 

End  of  the  Third  Sacred 
War:  The  Phocians 
are  expelled  from  the 
Amphictyonic  Coun- 
cil        „    346 


6.   BCEOTIA  AND  THEBES. 

The  kingdom  of  Boeotia  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  Attica ; 
on  the  north  by  the  strait  of  Euripus,  now  called  the  Negxo- 
pont ;  on  the  west  by  the  kingdom  of  Phocis ;  and  on  the ' 
south  by  Corinth.  The  air  of  this  country  was  thick  and 
foggy,  and  supposed  to  have  an  influence  on  the  inhabitants, 
who  were  not  remarkable  for  vivacity.  In  Boeotia  was  the 
cave  of  Trophonius,  which,  whoever  entered,  was  never  seen 
to  laugh  afterwards.  Here,  also,  was  the  celebrated  pass  of 
Thermopylae,  which  was  so  denominated  from  the  hot  springs 
in  that  neighbourhood.  Boeotia  has  been  successively  caU^ 
Aonia,  Mesapia,  Hyantis,  Ogygia,  and  Cadmeis.  The  name 
by  which  it  was  subsequently  known  was  doubtless  derived, 
as  it  has  been  said,  from  a  Thessalian  tribe  that  migrated 
southwards  and  settled  there,  although  it  is  alleged  that  it  ob- 
tained its  name  from  Boeotis,  the  son  of  Itonus ;  or,  according 
to  others,  from  a  cow,  botts  in  Greek,  by  which  Cadmus  was 
directed  to  the  spot  on  which  he  built  the  city  of  Thebes. 
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Cadmus  founded  the  kingdom  of  Thebes,  in  which  the 
monarchical  form  of  government  was  more  despotic    ^aq^ 
than  in  any  other  of  the  Grecian  states.     This      S^ 
piinccy  as  it  has  been  explained  in  the  summary  of 
the  principal  l^ends  and  traditions  of  Greece,  was  of  PhoBni- 
daiL  extraction,  and  introduced  into  Greece  the  knowledge  of 
alphabetic  writing.     He  is  also  said  to  have  taught  the  people 
navigation  and  commerce,  the  method  of  cultivating  the  vine, 
and  the  art  of  forging  and  working  metals. 

Another  story  connected  with  Thebes,  which  was  not  in- 
cluded among  the  Greek  legends,  but  which  may  be  related 
here,  as  it  led  up  to  a  war  which  has  been  previously  men- 
tioned— the  war  of  the  Seven  Captains  against  Thebes — ^is 
ihe  tradition  of  the  family  of  Laius.  This  king  was  the  son 
of  Labdacus,  who  ascend^  the  throne  of  Thebes  (1430  b.c.). 
He  succeeded  his  father  in  due  course,  but  was  dethroned  by 
Amphion  and  Zethus.  He  was,  however,  restored,  and  mar- 
ried Jocasta,  the  daughter  of  Creon,  who  ascended  the  throne 
after  the  death  of  Laius.  An  oracle  having  predicted  that  the 
son  of  Laius  and  Jocasta,  his  consort,  should  kill  his  father, 
the  Theban  king,  to  preserve  his  own  life,  caused  his  son,  who 
was  called  (Edipus,  to  be  exposed.  (Edipus  was  brought  up  by 
some  shepherds  who  found  him,  and,  alter  arriving  at  matu- 
rity, accidentally  killed  his  father,  whom  he  did  not  know. 
(1276  %.o.).  He  married  his  mother  Jocasta,  and  obtained 
the  kingdom  from  Creon  by  expounding  the  riddle  of  the 
Sphinx  * — a  fabulous  monster  that  was  said  at  that  time  to 
ravage  Thebes  and  the  surrounding  country.  When  (Edipus 
discovered  the  secret  of  his  birth,  he  tore  out  his  eyes,  and 
Jocasta  killed  heiself  The  sons  of  (Edipus  and  Jocasta, 
Eteocles  and  Polynices  by  name,  agreed  to  reign  alternately 
year  by  year ;  but  at  the  expiration  of  the  first  year  Eteocles 
refused  to  resign  the  throne,  and  Polynices  having  gained  the 
assistance  of  Adrastus,  king  of  Argos,  and  other  Greek  chiefs, 
marched  against  Thebes.  As  there  w^re  seven  leadeis  of  this 
expedition,  including  Adrastus  and  Polynices,  it  has  been 
called  the  War  of  the  Seven  Captains.  The  war  was  decided 
by  a  duel  between  the  brothers,  in  which  both  fell  (1225  B.O.). 
The  troopa  under  Adrastus  and  the  other  chiefs  were  then 

*  Th«  enigma  was — "  What  animal  walks  on  fonr  fegs  in  the  morn- 
ing, on  two  during  the  di^,  and  on  three  in  the  evening  ?"  The  ml- 
BWerof  (Edipus  was— "Man." 
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withdrawn,  but  Thebes  was  again  besieged  by  Adrastns,  twelve 
yeaiB  after,  and  taken  (1213  b.g.). 

At  length  the  Thebans,  weary  of  a  regal  goTemment,  con- 
yerted  the  kingdom  into  a  republic,  after  royalty  had  been 
established  rather  more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
At  the  head  of  the  republic,  which  consisted  of  a  confederacy 
of  fourteen  cities,  of  which  Thebes  was  considered  the  chief, 
they  placed  a  chief  ma^trate,  who  incurred  the  penalty  of 
death  if  he  did  not  resign  his  office  at  the  expiration  of  the 
year.     A  council  of  magistrates,  called  Boeotarchs,  who  were 
elected,  two  by  Thebes  and  one  by  each  of  the  other  cities  of 
the  confederacy,  served  as  a  check  on  the  authority  of  the  chief 
magistrate.    These  members  held  the  first  post  in  the  army ; 
and  magistrates,  named  polemarchs,  administered  justice.    In 
the  Theban  republic  were  four  councils,  each  of  which  was 
composed  of  deputies  from  different  districts,  who,  when  as- 
sembled, decided  in  the  last  instance  on  all  public  affairs.   At 
Thebes,  the  capital  of  Boeotia,  merchants  and  artificers  were 
admitted  into  the  number  of  citizens,  though  they  were  ex- 
cluded from  all  public  employments.     Although  royalty  had 
been  abolished  in  Thebes,  the  government  of  this  and  most 
of  the  other  cities  was  retained  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  or,  in 
other  words,  were  oligarchies.     The  contests  that  arose  be- 
tween Thebes  and  Plataea,  another  Boeotian  city,  were  occa- 
sioned by  the  democratic  spirit  which  prevailed  in  the  latter. 
and  which  led  its  citizens  to  oppose  the  aristocratic  tendencies 
of  Thebes  and  her  sister  states. 

The  Boeotians  being  surrounded  by  republics  more  powerful 
than  themselves,  their  plains  frequently  served  as  a  field  of 
battle  for  their  enemies  and  allies.  Sometimes,  also,  they 
took  their  share  in  war;  and  their  soldiers,  more  firm  than 
impetuous,  were  much  esteemed. 

In  608  B.O.  Boeotia  was  the  scene  of  a  conflict  between  the 
people  of  Mitylene  and  the  Athenians,  and  being,  as  it  were, 
a  connecting  link  between  the  Greek  states  to  the  north  and 
south  of  it,  through  which  one  party  must  pass  to  meet  the 
other,  or  an  invading  enemy  from  the  north  must  pass  in 
making  its  way  southward,  it  became  the  scene  of  many  of 
the  most  important  battles  fought  on  Greek  soil  during  the 
eadstence  of  Greece  as  a  free  nation.  In  619  ao.  Plat«a 
withdrew  from  the  Theban  League  and  joined  the  Athenians, 
but  the  other  cities  of  the  confederacy,  and  the  m  i  of  Chalcis 
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in  Eaboniy  took  pert  with  the  Peloponnefiians  against  the 
AthfioiaBS.    In  the  war  that  ensued  between  Thebes  and 
Athens,  the  Athenians  were  the  conquerors,  and  this  so 
initated  their  enemies  that  when  the  Persians  threatened 
all  Greece  with  subjection,  and  every  Greek  was     ^j©^ 
aiming  in  defence  of  his  country,  the  Thebans 
joined  the  Persians  and  shared  in  the  total  defeat      ^^' 
that  overtook  the  Eastern  levies  in  479  bx3.     In  revenge  for 
their  want  of  patriotism,  the  Athenians  entered  Boeotia  some 
yean  later,  and  altered  the  form  of  government  in     Mg^ 
Thehes  from,  an  oligarchy  to  a  democracy,  after  de-     *^ 
Seating  the  Boeotians  in  the  battle  of  CEnophyta. 
The  Boeotians,  however,  recovered  themselves,  and  the  Theban 
leaders  who  had  been  sent  into  exile  by  the  Athenians,  having 
returned,  the  Athenians  were  defeated  in  the  battle     ^^» 
of  CoroneOy and  the  old  form  of  government  restored.     Tt, 
During  the  Peloponnesian  war  between  Athens  and 
Sparta  (b.c.   431 — 404)  the  Boeotians  took  part  with  the 
Spartans,  but  they  changed  sides  in  the  ensuing  Corinthian 
var,  which  bioke  out  in  395  b.c.,  and  sided  with  the  Athenians. 
AgeailanB,  king  of  Sparta,  led  an  army  into  Boeotia  and  de- 
feated the  BcBotians  at  Coronea,  in  the  following  year.     The 
WBT  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  peace  of  Antalcidas  in  387 
B.a,  and  Thebes  lost  for  a  time  her  supremacy  over  the  Boeotian 
Qtiea.  Boeotia  was  again  invaded  by  Agesilaus  and  Cleombrotus 
inS78B.c.,buttheBoeotians  retorted  by  enrolling  a  body  of  men, 
to  which  the  name  of  the  Sacred  Band  was  given,  under  Epami- 
nondas  and  Pelopidas,  and  entering  into  alliance  with  Athens 
against  Sparta.     £paminondas  was  one  of  the  greatest  heroes 
Ajodent  Greece  ever  produced,  and  he  restored  his  state  to  in- 
dependence and  Thebes  to  licr  former  ascendancy     m^ 
intllin  its  limits,  by  defeating  the  Spartans  in  the     ^^ 
battle  of  Leuctra.     In  the  third  Sacred  War,  the      ^^' 
Ihehaas,  as  it  has  been  related  in  the  account  of  Phocis, 
fought  with  the  Macedonians  against  the  Phocians,  Athenians, 
and  Spartans,  with  marked  success,  but  a  few  years     aaa 
later  the  Thebans  joined  the  Athenians  in  cudca-      vv 
Touring  to  check  the  arrogance  of  Philip  of  Mace- 
don,  who  sought  to  render  himself  master  of  Greece,  and 
were  defeated  by  him  at  Chseronea.    Thebes  was  subsequently 
taken  and  destroyed  by  Alexander  the  Great  in  335  B.O.,  after 
which  time  the  Boeotian  League  took  no  prominent  port  in  the 
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sffaiiB  of  Greece,  while  Thebes  itself  sank  into  atter  indgnifir 
cauce,  never  reQoyering  its  once  dominant  position  in  Boeotia.- 


CHRONOLOGICAL  SUHHART. 


Cadmus,  the  Phoenician* 

is  said  to  have  settled 

inBcBotia B.C.  1493 

Labdacus     reigna     in 

Thebes,  about 

Thebes    besieged   and 

Laius  dethroned  by 

Amphion  and  Zethus 
Laius  Killed  by  his  son, 

(Edipus,  to  whom  his 

&ther  is  unknown ... 
CEdipus   unravels   the 

riddle  of  the  Sphinx, 

andgains  the  crown 

of  Thebes 

The  expedition  of  the 

Seven  Captains 

against   the  city   of 

lliebes.  Deathof  Ete- 

ocles  and  Polvnicea 
Thebos    betrayed    and 

taken  by  Adrastus, 

kingof  Argos 

The  BcBotii  and  .^Solian 

people    dispossessed 

by  the  Thessalians, 

enter  Boeotia  and  take 

possession  of  it.  Roy- 
alty said  to  have  been 

abolished  in  Thebes 

about  this  time  

Withdrawal  of  the  city 

of  Plattea  from  the 

Boeotian 
Cities      of 

League  join  the  Spar- 
tans against  the  Athe- 
nians  


1430 


1388 


1276 


1266 


1225 


1213 


1124 


519 


607 


The  Thebana  side  with 
the  Persians  against 
the  Greeks  B.a    480 

Crushing  defeat  of  the 
Persians  under  Mar- 
donius  before  Plataea 

Thebes  taken  by  the 
Athenians:  Change 
in  form  of  govern- 
ment  

Athenians  defeated  by 
the  Thebans  in  the 
battle  of  Coronea   ... 

Boeotia  sides  with  Spar- 
ta dmnng  the  Pelopo- 
nesian  war, 

B.C.  431  to 

Corinthian  war — ^The- 
bans defeated  by 
Agesilans  at  Coronea 

Peace  of  Antalcidas. 
Theban  supremacy 
destroyed 

Invasion  of  Boeotia  by 
Agesilans  and  Qeom- 
brotus  

Spartans  defeated  by 
Epaminondas  in  the 
battle  of  Leuctra. 
Theban  independence 
and  supremacy  re- 
stored   

Thebans  defeated  by 
Philip  II.  of  Macedon 
at  Ch»ronea    

Thebes  taken  and  com- 
pletely destroyed  by 
Alexander  the  Great 


479 


456 


447 


404 


394 


387 


378 


371 


7.   VBOARIS. 

Of  this  little  state,  which  was  situated  to  the  sonth  of 
Boeotia,  and  had  Attica  on  the  east,  the  Saronic  Gulf  and 
Corinth  on  the  south,  and  that  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth 
which  was  called  the  Aldonian  Sea,  on  its  northern  and 
western  seahoard,  there  is  not  much  to  say.  Its  chief  city 
was  Megara,  on  the  Saronic  Gulf.     It  is  said  to  have  been 
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feimded  about  1131  b.c.,  bat  a  far  earlier  date  is  assigned  for 
the  building  of  the  city  by  those  who  say  it  was  founded  by 
Car,  a  son  of  Phoroneus,  who  reigned  at  Aigos  about  1775 
B.C.,  or  Pandion  U.,  son  of  Cecrops  II.,  king  of  Athens,  who 
succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne  about  1300  b.o.,  but,  being 
driven  from  lus  dominions,  took  refuge  with  Pylas,  king  of 
Megaris,  and  married  his  daughter.     The  old  Greeks  chose  to 
think  that  it  was  called  Megara,  after  Megarius,  a  son  of  Nep- 
tune or  Apollo,  who  was  buried  there.     When  the  Dorians, 
under  the  descendants  of  Hercules,  conquered  Corinth,  they 
took  possession  of  Megaris  also,  and,  under  their    •tMA 
management,  Megaia  subsequently  became  one  of  the      ^^ 
most  flourishing  cities  of  Greece.     The  Megarians 
were  an  enterprising  race,  and  are  credited  with  having  founded 
a  colony,  called  after  their  chief  town  in  Sicily,  about  728 
B.a,  and  Byzantium  in  657  b.o.    In  630  B.o.  Theagenes  endea- 
voured to  establish  kingly,  or  rather  absolute  power  in  Megara, 
but  he  was  compelled  to  quit  the  state  thirty  years  after.  A  revo- 
lution then  ensued,  in  which  the  people,  oppressed  with  debt, 
rose  against  the  wealthy  classes,  aided  by  some  few  among  the 
rich  aristocracy,  who  took  this  means  of  gratifying  personal  am- 
bition.    Eventually,  however,  the  owners  of  property  got  the 
better  of  the  lower  classes,  whose  condition,  never-      Mmm, 
iheless,  was  ameliorated  by  the  straggle.     I^ter  the 
Megarians  entered  into  a  close  alliance  with  the  Athe- 
nians., and  the  latter  seem  to  have  acquired  considerable  power 
in  the  state,  for  Pericles  suppressed  a  revolt  there     ma 
ten  years  later.    After  the  battle  of  Chaeronea,     ^^ 
Philip  XL  of  Macedon  established  his  supremacy 
over  Megara,  but  in  307  b.c.  its  freedom  was  once  more 
achieved  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  and  about  243  ac.  Me- 
gans  joined  the  Achaean  League. 

CHBONOLOOICAL  SUMMABT. 


FoQndatioin  of  Megara 
▼mrioiialy  stated  at 
1775B.o.,ld00B.a,or  B.a  1131 

The  HeracUdcBacqaired 

supremacvmMeguis    „    1074 

Colony  of  Menra  foun- 
ded near  Hybla,  in 
SioUy,  by  Megarians    „     728 


Golony  of  Byxantiiun 
(afterwards  Constan- 
tinople) said  to  have 
been  established  by 
Megarians    B.c.    657 

Theagenes  seizes  su- 
preme power  in  Me- 
gara      ^     630 
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Expulsion  o!  Thea^- 
nes.  A  long  social 
struggle   commences  b.c.    600 

Alliance  of  Megara  and 
Athena „      456 

Berolt  in  Megara  sub- 
dued by  the  Athenian 
Pericles    ,,      445 


Surrender  of  Memra  to 
Philip  II.  of  Mace- 
don   B.C.   338 

Freedom  of  Megara  se- 
cured by  D^etrius 
Poliorcetes „     907 

Megaris  enters  the 
Achaean  League „     213 


8.    ATTICA   AND  ATHENS — EARLY   HISTORY. 

Authentic  and  reliable  chronology  in  Grecian  lustoxj  com- 
mences at  the  establishment  of  the  first  Olympiad,  in  776 
B.C.  The  epoch,  however,  at  which  Grecian  history  begins 
to  present  more  than  usual  interest  to  the  reader  is  about  508 
B.C.,  when  the  straggle  for  supremacy  was  commencing  be- 
tween Athens  and  Sparta,  and  soon  after  which  the  contest 
commenced  between  Greece  and  Persia,  which  ended  in  the 
subjugatipn  and  subversion  of  the  Persian  empire  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  Up  to  the  close  of  the  sixth  century  aa, 
the  states  of  Greece  had  preserved  greater  individuality  and 
freedom  of  action  -than  they  exhibited  after  this  time,  when  the 
manifest  superiority  of  the  rival  states  of  Athens  and  Sparta 
compelled  them  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  one  or  the  other,  as 
might  best  suit  their  separate  interests.  Wars  and  context 
tions  had  been  frequent  among  them,  but  no  war  had  taken 
place  of  an  internecine  character  so  important  as  those  which 
subsequently  ensued  between  Athens  and  Sparta  and  the  states 
in  alliance  with  each.  They  had  had  an  intercourse  with 
foreign  countries,  marked  chiefly  by  the  immigration  of 
foreigners  into  Greece  in  the  early  ages,  and  afterwards  by 
the  establishment  of  Greek  colonies  in  Asia  Minor  and  vatioua 
parts  of  the  Mediterranean  seaboard,  by  emigrants  from  many 
of  the  Greek  states ;  but  Greece  had  not  yet  intermingled  in 
the  affairs  of  the  world  at  large,  as  far  as  it  was  then  known, 
in  the  form  of  a  great  national  power.  The  Persian  war, 
which  did  so  much  to  evoke  the  spirit  of  Greek  nationality, 
was  at  this  time  fast  approaching,  and  the  hour  was  at  haax^ 
when  Greece  as  a  nation  was  to  be  called  on  to  form  a  barrier 
to  the  progress  of  Persia  westward.  For  this  and  other  reasons 
that  have  been  stated,  it  has  been  thought  best  to  bring  tha 
separate  history  of  Athens  and  Sparta  down  to  the  close  of 
the  sixth  century  b.o.,  and  then  follow  up  the  thread  of  the 
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liistoiy  of  Greece,  as  a  whole,  tintil  its  final  absorption  into 
the  Roman  empire. 

Attica  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  Megava,  on  the  north 
by  Mount  Cithseron  and  BoBotia ;  on  the  east  by  the  channel 
of  the  Enriptis,  now  called  the  Negropont,  where  it  opens  out 
to  the  southward  into  the  Myrtoan  Sea ;  and  on  the  south- 
west  by  the  Saronic  Gulf.  It  was  about  sixty  miles  from 
north-west  to  south-east,  and  about  fifty  six  fiom  north  to 
south.  The  soil  was  naturally  barren,  and  rendered  fertile 
^^efiy  by  the  indefatigable  industry  of  the  people.  The 
Athenians  were  early  distinguished  for  good  faith  in  com- 
merce, which  was  the  source  of  their  riches,  and  by  it  they 
acquired  the  means  of  raising  great  armies. 

This  kingdom  is  generally  allowed  to  have  been  founded 
by  Cecrops,  an  Egyptian,  who  brought  hither  a  ^  egg 
colony  from  S^is  in  the  north  of  Egypt.  He  is  "^°, 
said  to  have  buOt  the  city  of  Athens,  introduced 
the  worship  of  Jupiter  and  Minerva,  instituted  marriage, 
which  he  rendered  a  sacred  union,  and  forbade  to  sacrifice  to 
the  gods  any  living  animal.  He  is  also  supposed  to  have 
been  the  founder  of  the  Areopagus,  or  tribunal  of  Mars'  Hill, 
a  court  of  justice,  on  the  plan  of  the  Egyptian  tribunals ;  but 
by  some  writers  this  institution  is  ascribed  to  Cranaus,  and 
by  others  to!  Solon,  which  is  most  probable.  Amphictyon, 
who  succeeded  Cranaus,  was  the  third  king  of  Athens,  and  he 
was  succeeded  by  fourteen  kings  in  succession,  of  whom  the 
most  notable  are  the  Greek  hero  Theseus,  and  Codrus,  who 
closed  the  long  line  of  Athenian  monarchs.*  Theseus,  the 
son  of  i^lgeus,  was  a  favourite  hero  of  the  Athenians,  and 
many  marvellous  acts  and  deeds  are  ascribed  to  him  by  the 
old  writers.  As  a  king,  he  appears  to  have  been  fond  of 
liberal  institutions,  and  brought  about  a  more  perfect  equality 
of  classes,  in  which  the  state  resembled  a  republic,  rather  than 

*  The  seventeen  kings  of  Athens,  as  given  by  the  old  writers,  are 
as  foUowB : — 

Cecrops  I B.C.  1556 

CrananB    ..     ,,    1506 

Amphictyon    ,,    1497 

Erichthonins  „    1487 

PandionI „    1437 

Erechthens „    1397 

Cecrops  II „    1347 

Pandionll „    1307 

-aSgeus „    1283 


Theseus    B.c.  1235 

Menesthcus „  1205 

Demophoon ,,  1182 

Axyntes „  1149 

Aphidas „  1137 

Thymcetes   „  1136 

Melanthns  „  1128 

Codrus „  1091 

Death  of  Codrus „  1070 


4—2 
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a  monaicliy.  l^otwithstanding  his  many  public  and  private 
yiitues,  this  prince  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  inconstancy  of  the 
people.  He  had  been  absent  £rom  his  dominions  for  some 
time,  on  some  expedition  or  other,  and  had  probably  been 
compelled  to  endure  a  long  captivity.  Mythologists  say  that 
he  was  detained  in  the  realms  of  Pluto,  for  trying,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  his  friend  Firithous,  to  carry  off  Proserpine.  While 
he  was  away  Menestheus  managed  to  ingratiate  himself  withthe 
people,  and  was  raised  by  them  to  the  throne.  Theseus,  on 
his  relum,  tried  to  reinstate  himself,  but  to  no  purpose,  and 
retired  to  the  isle  of  Scyros,  where  he  died.  The  children  of 
Theseus  recovered  the  crown  of  Athens  on  the  death  of  Me- 
nestheus. 

The  last  king  of  Athens  was  Codrus,  in  whose  reign  the 
Dorians  and  HeracHdse  took  possession  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  Peloponnesus,  and,  after  taking  Corinth  and  Megaiis,  en- 
croached on  the  Attic  territory.  The  Delphic  oracle  declared 
that  the  Heraclide  should  fiiaally  prevail,  if  they  abstained 
from  injuring  the  person  of  the  king  of  Athens.  Codrus 
being  informed  of  this,  disguised  himself  in  the  habit  of  a 
peasant,  and  proceeding  to  ^e  camp  of  the  enemy  was  slain 
by  one  of  the  soldiers  in  combat.  The  next  day  the  Athe- 
nians demanded  their  king,  and  the  Heraclidse,  despairing  of 
success,  abstained  from  all  further  hostilities.  The 
merit  of  Codrus  rendered  him  so  much  the  object 
of  veneration,  that  the  Athenians  considered  no 
man  worthy  of  succeeding  him,  and  therefore  decreed  that  no 
man  should  henceforth  bear  the  title  of  king  in  Athens. 

The  Athenians,  however,  chose  from  the  family  of  Codrus 
their  first  magistmte,  in  the  person  of  his  son  Medon.  To 
him  and  his  successors,  as  chief  of  the  state,  they  gave  the 
title  of  archon^  or  "ruler."  At  first  the  archon  held  his  office 
for  life ;  but  its  duration  for  the  same  person  was  subsequently 
fixed  on  the  death  of  Alcmseon,  in  752  B.a,  at  ten  years.* 

*  The  perpetual  and  decennial  archons  of  Athens  were  m  follows : 
FBBPSTUAL    ARCBONS. 


1070 

B.O. 


Medon B.a  1070 

Acastos   „  1050 

Archippns  „  1014 

Thesippns    „  995 

Phorbas    „  954 

Megades ,  923 

Di^gnetns    „  893 


Pherecles   B.C.  865 

Ariphron  „    846 

Thespiens  „    826 

Acameston    „    799 

i&chylns  „    778 

AlomaM>n  »,    756 
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This  new  decenidal  dignity  had  been  for  some  time  engoyed^ 
and  had  been  confined  to  the  family  of  Codros  up  ^qa 
to  714  B.a,  when  the  people,  rising  in  a  tumult,  de-  ^^ 
posed  Etyxias,  the  archon  then  in  power,  and  ren- 
dered the  office  annual ;  and  instead  of  one,  they  chose  nine 
jzchons,  who  were  selected  from  among  the  Athenian  nobles. 
Of  these  nine  arsons,  three  had  separate  and  special  func- 
tions, while  the  rest  acted  as  judges  in  the  administration  of 
the  laws,  and  for  this  reason  were  called  theamotheUB,  The 
chief  archon  was  called  Archon  EponymuSf  because  he  gave  his 
name  to  the  year  during  which  he  held  office,  the  Athenians 
being  then  accustomed  to  reckon  time  by  the  names  of  the 
archons,  speaking  of  events  as  "  occurring  in  the  year  when 
such  a  one  was  archon."  The  next  in  rank  was  called  Archon 
BasUeus,  or  the  *'  royal  archon,"  because  it  was  his  duty  to 
preside  at  all  sacred  and  secular  festivals  and  ceremonies,  and 
trials  for  murder.  The  third  was  called  the  Polemarch^  or 
'**  archon  for  war,"  and  combined  the  functions  of  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  troops,  and  judge  in  matters  of  dispute  between 
Athens  and  the  other  states  of  Greece. 

This  system  of  government  was  oligarchical,  that  is  to  say 
the  supreme  power  had  passed  from  the  hands  of  an  absolute 
king  or  supreme  archon  to  those  of  a  few  of  the  most  wealthy 
and  influential  among  the  Athenian  citizens,  who  could  use 
their  wealth  and  influence  to  secure  election.  The  council 
which  had  assisted  the  king  as  a  deliberative  body,  was  called 
the  senate,  under  the  annual  archons.  All  the  Athenian  no- 
bility belonged  to  the  senate,  or  rather  could  claim  a  seat  in 
the  senate  as  soon  as  they  had  served  as  archons.  The  Athe- 
nian people  were  divided  into  four  tribes,  each  tribe  into  three 
bodies,  called  Phratriae ;  each  phratia  into  thirty  Grentes,  and 
each  gens  into  thirty  Families.  Some  resemblance  will  be 
found  to  this  in  the  classification  of  the  citizens  of  Bome. 

The  lack  of  a  written  and  well-digested  body  of  laws,  which 
might  mitigate  the  evils  arising  from  the  arbitrary  and  wanton 
power  frequently  exercised  by  the  archons,  was  much  felt  in 

DECENNlxVL   ARCHONS. 

Leocrates  B.C.  714 


-Charops b.c.  753 

.^Esimedes ,,    744 

Clidicus „    734 

JUppomenes   „    724 


Apsander   y...     ,,    7(H 

Eryxias  „    694 
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the  sfcatey  and  frequent  misonderstandingB  aioee  between  the 

gOYcmors  and  the  governed,  which  gave  rise  to  tomulte  and 

gA^     seditions.     Diaco,  therefoxe,  who  was  an  aichon^ 

^     and  of  illustrious  birth,  projected  a  reform  in  the 

constitution  of  his  country,  and  thought  to  repress 
disorders  by  the  severity  of  penal  laws.  Every  crime,  from 
the  most  enormous  to  the  most  trifling,  was  consideored  a» 
equally  heinous,  and  therefore  punished  with  death.  The 
severity  of  such  a  system  defeated  its  own  poipoees.  Aristotle 
informs  us,  that  Herodicus  used  to  say,  ''  that  his  institutions 
seemed  to  have  proceeded  £rom  a  dragon,  rather  than  from  a 
man ;"  and  Dcmades  rendered  himself  Dunous  by  observing, 
"  That  the  laws  of  Praco  were  not  written  with  ink,  but 
with  blood." 

The  savage  and  blood-thirsty  enactments  of  Draco,  indeed, 

proved  as  distasteful  to  the  Athenians  as  the  decisions  of  the 

archons,  given  according  to  their  own  judgment,  and  without 

the  sanction  of  written  law,  and  at  last  Cylon,  who  had 

g^o    married  the  daughter  of  Theagenes,  at  that  time 

supreme  in  Megara,  endeavoured  to  excite  aft  insui^ 

rection,  and  seized  the  Acropolis,   or  citadel  of 
Athens.     The  people  did  not  respond  to  his  summons,  and 
Cylon  and  his  supporters  sought  sanctuary  in  the  temple  of 
Minerva.    Megades,  one  of  the  archons,  and  a  member  of 
the  wealthy  family  of  the  Alcnueonid»,  who  rebuilt  the 
temple  of  Delphi  when  it  was  burnt  down  in  548  B.a,  in- 
duced them  to  give  themselves  up,  and  then  ordered  them  to 
be  executed.     This  was  looked  on  as  a  violation  of  Minerva's 
sanctuary  and  an  act  of  sacrilege  ;  and  the  whole  family  of 
the  Alcma9onida)  were  considered  to  be  under  a  ban  in  conso- 
quenco  of  it,  and  were  sent  into  exile  fifteen  years  later. 
At  length  appeared  Solon,  the  wise,  the  great,  the  good, 
594    ^^^'  being  appointed  to  the  archonship,  obtained 
^^      full  power  to  reform  the  laws  and  constitution  of 

the  state.  His  first  act  was  to  cancel  the  laws  of 
Draco,  those  only  excepted  which  related  to  murder.  He 
next  abolished  the  debts  of  the  poor  by  a  law  of  insolvency ; 
and,  for  this  purpose,  he  lowered  the  interest  and  raised  the 
value  of  money.  Some  of  his  intimate  friends,  betraying 
the  trust  reposed  in  them  by  Solon,  borrowed  laige  sums  of 
money,  with  which  they  purchased  estates  before  the  edict 
^as  published  ;  but  the  people  soon  removed  all  their  anspi- 
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cions  of  coxmiyance  when  they  fouiyl  thai  Solon  was  a  loser 
by  the  law  which  he  had  passed. 

He  next  proceeded  to  regulate  the  offices,  employments, 
and  magistrates  of  the  state,  all  of  which  he  committed 
to  the  care  of  the  rich;  but  while  he  entrusted  the  execu- 
tion of  the  government  to  the  nobles,  he  lodged  the 
supreme  power  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  distributed  the  Athenians  into  four  classes ;  the  first 
three  were  composed  of  persons  possessing  an  anniud  income 
above  200  medimni  in  amount.  The  members  of  the  first 
class  were  called  Feniacosii  medimni,  because  the  income  of 
those  who  were  eligible  for  it  was  fixed  at  a  minimum  of  600 
medimnL*  Members  of  this  class  were  eligible  as  archons 
and  for  the  higher  offices  of  state.  The  second  class  were 
called  Knights,  or  Horsemen,  They  filled  inferior  offices  in 
the  state,  were  engaged  in  trade  and  commerce,  and  were 
bound  to  serve  in  the  cavalry  at  their  own  expense.  The 
ZeugiUBy  or  yokem^n,  who  formed  the  third  class,  and  were  so 
called  because  they  kept,  or  could  keep  a  yoke  of  oxen,  were 
faimeiB  engaged  in  agriculture,  and  were  bound  to  serve  in 
the  infantry.  The  fourth  class,  called  I%etcB,  comprised  aU 
whose  incomes  fell  below  200  medimni  They  served  as 
light-armed  troops ;  but  whil^  the  other  classes  had  to  pay  an 
annual  property  tax,  they  were  exempt  from  it.  To  these 
no  office  nor  employment  in  the  state  was  assigned ;  but  they 
had  the  power  of  voting  in  the  general  assembly  of  the 
people.  He  conferred  greater  power  on  the  old  Senate,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  the  court  of  Areopagus.  The 
members  of  this  court  were  appointed  at  first  to  watch  over 
the  constitution ;  but  subsequently  it  was  deprived  of  its 
legislative  functions,  and  sat  only  to  decide  on  matters  and 
questions  of  religion.  He  also  formed  a  new  senate,  which 
was  composed  of  four  hundred  persons,  who  had  the  prepa- 
ration and  examination  of  all  causes  before  they  could  be 
proposed  to  the  general  assembly  of  the  people. 

Solon  enacted  that  those  who,  in  an  insurrection  or  a 
schism  of  the  people,  observed  a  blamable  and  dangerous 

*  A  medimnns  was  a  measnre  eqriivaleiit  to  1^  bashel,  and  was 
worth  an  Attic  drachma,  a  coin  aooat  equal  to  lOd.  in  our  money. 
An  Athenian  of  the  first  class,  therefore,  was  worth  on  the  average 
abont  £25  sterling  per  annum — not  a  large  sum,  it  is  true,  but  money 
went  a  long  way  in  those  days. 
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neutrality,  should  be  condemned  to  peipetnal  banishment^ 
and  all  their  property  be  confiscated.  He  abolished  the 
custom  of  giving  portions  in  marriage  Trith  young  women, 
unless  they  were  only  daughters  ;  and  the  bride  was  to  carry 
with  her  no  more  than  three  suits  of  clothes,  and  some  house- 
hold goods  of  trifling  value.  This  law  was  intended  to  pro- 
mote a  union  of  congenial  minds  and  mutual  affections. 

After  promulgating  his  laws,  Solon  determined  to  travel ; 
and  having  bound  the  Athenians  to  an  oath  that  his  institu- 
tions should  not  be  changed  in  any  part  for  the  space  of  ten 
years,  he  set  out  on  his  journey  about  572  b.c.  It  must  now 
be  noticed  that,  prior  to  the  classification  of  the  people  by 
Solon,  the  inhabitants  of  Attica  had  been  divided  into  men 
of  the  highlands,  men  of  the  lowlands,  and  men  of  the  coast 
The  first  were  the  poorer  proprietors  of  the  land — ^poorer,  be- 
cause the  hilly  districts  of  Attica  were  less  productive  than 
the  plains  or  lowlands,  whose  owners  had  amassed  wealth, 
and  had  won  their  way  to  the  position  of  nobles.  The  men 
of  the  coast  were  those  who  dwelt  near  the  sea-shore,  and 
were  mostly  engaged  in  trade  and  commerce.  There  is 
always  an  antagonism  between  rich  and  poor,  and  the  poor 
men  of  the  hills  had  always  felt  a  jealousy,  both  of  the 
wealthy  proprietors  of  the  plains  and  the  traders  of  the  coast, 
whose  money  helped  them  to  gain  good  positions  in  the  state. 
Solon  had  done  his  best  to  equalise  the  burdens  of  all  classes, 
and  to  give  every  man  a  fair  chance  of  getting  on ;  but  dur- 
ing his  absence  his  cousin,  Pisistratus,  to  further  his  own 
ends  and  satisfy  his  personal  ambition,  roused  anew  the  old 
jealousy  of  the  hill-men  against  the  other  classes,  and  o&red 
himself  to  them  as  their  leader  and  supporter  in  endeavouring 
to  bring  about  a  state  of  afiairs  which  might  improve  their 
power  and  position. 

Pisistratus  was  on  the  point  of  accomplishing  his  design 
when  Solon,  after  an  absence  of  ten  years,  returned  to  Athens, 
to  find,  to  his  grief  and  surprise,  the  country  on  the  eve  of  a 
revolution.     The  legislator,  now  advanced  in  age,  was  not 
e|^A     ftble  to  quell  the  factions,  and  direct  the  helm  of 
*^^^    government    in    the    storm.       Pisistratus    having 
^'^'     purposely  wounded  himself,  drove  lus  chariot  into 
the  market-place  as  if  pursued  by  his  enemies ;  and  exhibit- 
ing his  bleeding  body  to  the  populace,  he  requested  their 
protection.      A  general   assemUy  being  convenetl  on   tho 
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motion  of  Ariston,  Fisistiatiis  obtained  a  guard  of  fifty  men, 
and  seizing  the  citadel,  assumed  the  sovereignty  of     ^^^ 
Athens.     He  did  not,  however,  make  any  changes  ^ 

in  the  Athenian  constitution.  On  the  contrary,  he 
endeavoured  to  provide  for  the  better  execution  of  the  laws. 
Not  only  the  assembly,  council,  magistracies,  and  courts  of 
justice  remained  with  their  fuU  constitutional  powers;  but 
Pisistratus  is  said  to  have  obeyed  a  citation  from  the  Areo- 
pagus on  a  charge  of  murder,  but  his  accuser  did  not  appear 
to  make  good  his  allegations. 

Solon  died  at  Cyprus  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age,  and 
two  years  after  the  assumption  of  the  regal  power     m^^ 
by  Puistratus.     After  his  death  the  Athenians  paid      ~^ 
him  the  highest  honours,  and  erected  in  the  forum        '^' 
at  Athens  and  at  Salamis  (of  which  he  was  a  native)  statues 
of  him  in  brass,  with  his  hand  in  his  gown,  the  posture  in 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  harangue  the  people.     Besides 
his  knowledge  of  legislation,  he  was  a  very  eloquent  speaker, 
and  excelled  in  poetry. 

Pisistratus  was  obliged  twice  to  leave  the  city  and  abandon 
the  sovereign  power ;  but  he  had  the  addreds  to  reinstate 
himself  in  lus  authority.  He  was  first  compelled  to  leave 
Athens  by  the  joint  action  of  the  factions  of  the  Plains 
and  the  Coast,  who  were  led,  the  former  by  Lycurgus, 
and  the  latter  by  Megacles.  Pisistratus  then  formed  an 
alliance  with  Megacles,  and  married  lus  daughter,  and 
by  Megacles'  aid  once  more  regained  supremacy  in  Athens. 
Having  quarrelled  with  Megacles,  the  leader  of  the  Coast 
party  renewed  his  alliance  with  Lycurgus,  and  Pisistratus 
was  again  obliged  to  leave  Athens.  He  remained  in  exile 
in  the  ishnd  of  Euboca  for  ten  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  he  landed  at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of  troops  in 
Attica,  and  having  taken  his  enemies  by  surprise,  made 
himself  supreme  for  the  third  time.  He  then  rendered  him> 
aelf  secure  for  the  future  by  surrounding  himself  with  a 
^uard  of  mercenaries.  Pisistratus  was  eminent  for  his  love 
of  learning  and  of  the  line  arts,  and  was  the  first  that  built  a 
library  for  public  inspection.  He  collected  and  digested  the 
'poems  of  Homer  into  the  order  in  which  we  possess  them  at 
at  present.  Cicero  speaks  of  him  as  the  first  model  of  that 
^oquence  in  which  Greece  so  eminently  excelled.  He  cm- 
tinued  to  direct  the  government  of  Athens  with  wisdom  and 
ability,  and  died  at  an  advanced  age. 
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The  period  during  which  these  events  happened  was  that 
in  which  a  certain  class  of  ambitious  men  sought  to  gtasp 
supieme  power  in  almost  every  state  of  Greece.  It  lasted 
from  about  650  b.o.  to  500  b.c.,  and  it  was  the  reaction 
against  the  state  of  things  that  had  been  brought  about  by 
these  men  which  brought  on  the  Persian  war,  as  it  will  be 
seen.  The  general  constitution  of  every  part  of  the  country 
had  undergone  a  considerable  change,  llie  little  communi- 
ties under  kings  that  previously  existed  throughout  Greece 
had  become  welded  together  into  states,  whose  separate  his- 
tory, as  &r  as  it  is  necessary  to  relate  it,  is  now  being  given. 
The  principle  "  that  union  gives  strength,"  as  far  as  the  state 
was  concerned,  had  been  fuUy  acknowledged,  and  the  cities  of 
each  state,  speaking  generally,  had  entered  into  a  federal  bond 
of  imion,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  most  powerful  town  of 
the  state,  which  became  the  seat  of  the  federal  govenmient 
The  old  ba^ei,  or  kings,  had  disappeared,  and  the  power  had 
passed,  first  into  the  hands  of  the  leading  men  in  each  state, 
which  had  previously  composed  the  royal  council,  and  then  to 
the  leading  men  or  nobles  of  the  first  city  of  the  state.  This 
form  of  government  is  called  an  oligarchy,  under  which  the 
few  or  smaller  number  exercise  aut^iority  over  the  many  or 
greater  number,  the  disparity  in  point  of  numerical  value 
being  very  great  From  the  few  who  had  thus  obtained 
sovereign  power  in  the  state,  its  chief  magistrate  and  princi- 
pal executive  officers  were  chosen  at  fixed  periods  of  greater  or 
less  duration.  Ultimately,  in  many  of  the  Greek  states,  one  of 
the  number  into  whose  hands  supreme  power  had  passed, 
sought  to  render  himself  superior  to  his  colleagues,  and  in 
many  instances  succeeded,  as  Pisistratus  did  in  Athens  and 
Theagenes  in  Megara.  These  men  deprived  their  former 
associates  in  power  of  any  share  in  the  government,  and  were 
called  Turannoi,  or  tyrants,  not  because  they  were  cruel  and 
despotic  at  first,  but  because  they  were  determined  to  have 
their  own  way,  and  took  all  necessary  steps  to  secure  it ;  in  due 
time  the  unbridled  exercise  of  power  engendered  cruelty  and 
harsh  dealing  towards  their  fellow-countrymen  in  these  tyrants, 
and  the  tenn,  which  in  its  primary  sense  was  only  used  to 
designate  a  man  who  had  assumed  and  maintained  absolute 
power  in  a  state,  came  in  later  ages  to  be  applied  to  anyone 
who  acts  in  a  harsh  and  arbitrary  manner,  whe^er  in  any 
office,  high  ox  low,  or  in  the  common  relations  of  social  life. 
\ 
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In  noticiiig  the  tiines  of  Solon  and  Fisistratiis,  it  mxuA  not 
he  omitted  to  mention  that  it  was  in  their  day  that  the  dtsr 
xnatic  perfonnances,  foi  which  the  Greeks  afterwards  became 
80  fiunoos,  took  the  first  steps  towards  the  elaborate  form 
which  they  afterwards  assumed.  During  the  time  that 
elapsed  between  the  retam  of  Solon  fix)m  the  East  and  the 
seizure  of  the  government  by  Pisistratus^  comedy  is  said  to  have 
been  introduced  at  Athens  by  Susaiion  andDolon,  .m 
Greek  poets  of  Megara.  Probably  the  comedy  of  zf 
these  poets  was  nothing  more  than  a  rough  and  ^' 
humorous  song  sung  by  two  performers  in  turn,  as  the  first 
mention  of  the  appearance  of  an  actor  on  the  stage  is  when 
Thespis  introduced  a  single  performer  in  addition  to  the 
chorus  of  men  disguised  as  satyrs,  and  having  their  faces 
beared  with  wine-lees,  who  sung  songs  in  honour  of  Bac- 
chus at  the  Greek  festivals,  and  which  assumed  a  tragic  cast 
£re)m  embodying  a  narration  of  the  trials  and  sufferings  which 
Bacchus  was  supposed  to  have  undergone,  .^chylus,  who 
was  bom  ten  yeais  later  (525  &o.),  added  more  actors  to  the 
single  one  of  Thespis,  and  thus  improved  the  scenic  repre- 
sentation of  the  Greeks  by  the  introduction  of  dialogue. 

On  the  death  of  the  tyrant  Pisistratus,  Hippias  and  Hip- 
parchus,  his  sons,  succeeded  to  the  government,     .m 
They  greatly  favoured  learning  and  learned  men,     ^' 
and  invited  to   Athens  Anacreon  of  Teos,  and 
Simonides  of  Cos.    A  conspiracy  was  formed  against  the  two 
brothers ;  but  Hipparchus  only  was  killed.    The  cause  of  the 
Goiispiracy  was  this.    Hipparchus  was  partial  to  the     ^^m 
society  of  a  young  man  named  Haimodius,  who 
was  ihe  intimate  finend  of  an  Athenian  citizen, 
Aristogiton,  and  did  not  care  to  surrender  his  previous  inti- 
macy for  a  closer  acquaintance  with  Hipparchus,  although  it 
might  have  tended  moie  to  his  advancement  than  the  other. 
Hipparchus,  annoyed  by  the  conduct  of  Hannodius,  pre- 
vented his  sister  from  taking  part  in  the  procession  in  honour 
of  Minerva  at  the  Panathenaea.    It  was  in  consequence  of 
this  that  Harmodius  and  Axistogiton  determined  on  killing 
the  brothers,  and  succeeded  in  miirdering  Hipparchus^  just  be- 
fore the  procession  was  about  to  commence,  with  daggers  that 
itej  bad  concealed  in  the  boughs  of  myrtle  that  they  were 
about  to  carry  in  it.     The  mercenaries  with  whom  Hip- 
parchus was  surrounded  cut  down  Harmodius,  but  Aristogi- 
ton  was  taken  prisoner.     Hippias^  whose  disposition  had 
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Miherto  been  mild  and  amiable,  now  became  ferocious  and 
cruely  and  caused  Aiistogiton  to  be  put  to  the  torture.  This 
man,  when  questioned  with  respect  to  his  accomplices,  men- 
tioned some  of  Hippias's  best  friends,  who  were  immediately 
put  to  death.  He  then  named  others,  who  shared  the  same 
fate;  and  when  asked  by  Hippias  if  there  were  not  still 
more,  he  replied,  smiling,  "  I  know  of  none  now  but  your- 
self who  deserve  to  suffer  death." 

Crime  invariably  begets  crime ;  and  the  murder  of  Hippar- 
chus  induced  in  the  survivor  those  sins  against  the  freedom 
of  the  Athenians  of  which  Hippias  was  afterwards  guilty. 
The  deed  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton  developed  a  brutal 
•exercise  of  arbitrary  power  in  Hippias,  and  his  subsequent 
cruelty  caused  them  to  regard  the  murderers  as  heroes,  and. 
their  crime  as  p^iseworthy,  as  it  was  merely  the  murder  of 
an  oppressor  of  their  fellow-men,  or  one  who — ^to  judge  from 
the  conduct  of  Hippias — ^would  have  oppressed  the  Athenians 
as  cruelly  as  his  brother,  if  he  had  lived.     The  discontent  of 
the  people  was  further  excited  by  the  Alcmaeonidae,  who,  as 
it  has  been  said,  had  rebuilt  the  temple  of  Delphi  in  548  ac, 
which,  according  to  general  belief,  had  been  set  on  fire  by 
order  of  Pisistratus.     This  act  of  the  banished  Alcmaeonidae 
purged  the  family  of  the  sacril^  of  which  the  offence  of 
Megacles  had  rendered  them  guilty,  and  they  sought  to  return 
to  their  native  city.     Hippias  refused  to  cancel  the  act  of 
banishment,  and  the  Spartans  took  up  the  cause  of  the  Alc- 
maeonidse — partly  on  account  of  the  religious  service  they  had 
rendered  to  Greece  by  rebuilding  Apollo's  temple,  and  partly 
because  the  Delphic  oracle  had  declared  that  the  liberty  of 
|.|I^     the  Athenians  must  be  restored.     Accordingly  the 
troops  of  Sparta  marched  on  Athens  under  the 
Spartan  king,  Cleomenes,  the  mercenaries  of  Hip- 
pias were  defeated  in  a  collision  with  the  invaders  without 
the  walls,  and  Hippias  himself  escaped  in  haste  to  Sigaeum, 
in  Asia  Minor,  whence  he  ultimately  made  his  way  eastward 
to  the  Persian  king,  Darius. 

With  the  flight  of  the  tyrant  Hippias  from  his  native 
country,  to  which  the  unfortunate  man  was  feted  never  to 
return,  it  will  be  convenient  to  bring  to  a  dose  the  early 
history  of  Athens,  for  from  this  date  the  respective  stories 
of  Athens  and  Sparta  become  virtually  the  history  of  Greece, 
and  form  closelyrtwined  strands  of  a  single  cord,  which  it  is 
difficult  to  separate. 
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CHBONOLOOICAL  8UXMABT. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THS  flTATBB  07  TEX  PXIOPOiniXSIFI. 

1556  aa  to  510  b.o. 

Thb  siaiefl  of  the  PeloponnesoB  were  Coxinih,  Sicyon,  Achaia, 
Xlifly  MeflBenia,  Sparta,  Laconia  or  Lacedemon,  and  Aigolis, 
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which  lay  in  a  ciicle  round  the  central  state,.  Arcadia ;  or  we 
may  say  that  the  three  northern  states  were  Corinth,  Sicyon, 
and  Achaia ;  the  three  central  states,  Elis,  Arcadia,  and  Ar- 
golis ;  and  the  two  southem  states,  Messenia  and  Sparta^  in 
which  order  it  may  be  convenient  to  take  them. 

1.   OOBINTH. 

This  little  state  was  contiguons  to  Megans  at  its  north- 
eastern comer,  and  was  washed  on  the  north  by  the  Gulf  of 
Corinth,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Saronic  Gulf,  on  the  west 
was  Sicyon,  and  on  the  south  the  state  of  Argolis.  At  the 
foot  of  a  mountain  called  Acrocorinthus,  and  midway  between 
the  northern  and  eastern  seaboards  of  the  state,  stood  the  city 
of  Corinth,  and  on  its  summit  was  built  the  citadel.  The 
situation  of  Corinth  rendered  it  the  centre  of  commerce  in 
Greece,  and  consequently  the  most  wealthy  town  in  the 
whole  country.  In  Corinth  the  arts  were  always  carried  to 
the  highest  degree  of  perfection,  and  the  most  elegant  oi  the 
five  orders  of  architecture  is  still  distinguished  as  the  Co- 
rinthian order.  On  account  of  its  wealth,  greatness,  and 
excellent  situation,  the  Eomans  thought  Corinth  equally 
worthy  of  empire  with  Carthage  and  Capua. 

The  original  foundation  of  Corinth  is  attributed  to  the  Pho9^ 
1520    ^cians,  who  are  said  to  have  established  a  colony 
called  Epyre  on  its  site.    Nearly  two  centuries  afte^ 
it  was  seized  by  Sisyphus,  the  reputed  son  of  ^olus, 
the  god  of  the  winds,  and  grandfather  of  Ulysses,  who  rebuilt 
1326    ^^^  ^^^^'  ^^^  called  it  Corinth.     Some  say  that  the 
city  was  built  at  a  much  later  date,  and  named 
after  Corinthus,  the  son  of  Pelops.  ^The  foundation 
of  the  Isthmian  games  is  attributed  to  Sisyphus,  although 
Glaucus,  his  successor,  is  supposed  by  many  to  have  instituted 
them.     Corinth  was  conquered  by  the  Dorians  under  Alet«v 
^evjA    0^3  o^  ^^3  Heraclidffi,  who  established  a  Hertdid 
'      dynasty  in  the  country.     His  descendants  main- 
tained themselves  on  the  tlirone  for  some  time,  and 
in  925  B.C.  it  was  occupied  by  a  prince  named  Bacchis,  whose 
successor  and  descendants  were  called  Bacehidse.     So  nu- 
745     ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  BacchidaB  become,  that,  in  order  to 
share  the  sovereign  power  more  completely  among 
'     themselves,  they  deposed  Telestes,  who  was  king  at 
the  time^  md  coQstituting  themselves  into  an  oligarchy,  they 
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elected  one  of  their  body,  Automenes  by  name,  as  prytanisy 
or  chief  magistrate.    The  term  of  office  of  the  prytanes  was 
limited  to  one  year ;  and  the  oligarchy  of  the  Bacchidas  under 
these  officers  continued  in  power  for  nearly  two  hundred 
years,  when  they  were  expelled.     During  the  time     ^mm 
of  the  Bacchid  prytanes,  the  Corinthians  had  been      i^ 
extremely  prosperous.    About  785  b.c.  they^had  in-        '^' 
Tented  a  large  and  powerful  kind  of  vessel,  called  a  trireme, 
from,  its  having  three  banks,  or  rows  of  oars  one  above  an- 
other, on  either  side.     Situated  midway  between  the  Gulf  of 
Corinth  and  the  Saronic  Gulf,  Corinth  had  a  port  on  either 
side,  Cenchrese  on  the  latter,  and  LechsBum  on  the  fonner, 
and  the  invention  of  these  swift  and  roomy  galleys  gave  a 
great  impulse  to  commerce  and  colonization.     ExpeiUtions 
were  soon  sent  westward,  and  Syracuse  was  founded  in  SicOy, 
and  the  islands  of  Corcyra,  now  Coifh,  were  also  settled. 
The  inhabitants  of  Corcyra  soon  increased,  and  the     »a^ 
colony  thrived  and  grew  in  importance  ^so  rapidly      V^ 
that  colonies  were  established  by  the  Corcyraeans  at        ^* 
Ambracia,  Anactorium,  and  Epidamnus,  on  the  mainland  of 
Epirus  and  the  neighbouring  island  of  Lucas,  or  Leucadia. 
In  due  time  Corcyra  and  her  colonies  thought  they  were 
strong  enough  to  assert  their  independence,  and  a     ^^^ 
conflict  ensued  between  the  fleets  of  Corcyra  and     ^  * 
Corinth,  which  appears  to  have  resulted  in  the  defeat        '^' 
of  the  Corinthians,  although  it  does  not  seem  to  have  secured 
the  independence  of  the  Corcyraeans. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Bacchidas  were  expelled,  and  the 
office  of  prytanis  abolished,  about  655  b.c.  This  was  brought 
about  by  Cypselus,  himself  a  member  of  the  Bacchid  faxmly 
through  his  mother,  who,  on  account  of  being  lame,  was 
thrust  out  of  the  select  circle  of  the  oligarchy  of  Corinth, 
and  permitted  to  marry  whom  she  would.  She  was  espoused 
by  a  Corinthian  citizen,  and  her  son  Cypselus,  to  avenge  the 
slight  offered  to  his  mother,  roused  the  people  against  the 
ruling  family,  and  soon  eflected  their  expulsion.  He  became 
the  first  tyrant,  or  absolute  raler  of  Corinth,  and  ruled  the 
state  until  625  B.O.,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Peri- 
ander.  This  man  wa.s  possessed  bf  a  vigorous  intellect,  and 
an  iron  will.  He  enforced  his  authority  at  home  with  an 
undue  severity ;  but  he  encouraged  learning  and  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  extended  the  power  of  his  country  abroad,  rais- 
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ing  Corinth  to  the  position  of  the  principal  commercial  and 
maritime  state  of  Greece.  Periander  died  in  585  B.a,  after  a 
prosperous  reign  of  forty  years.  He  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  happy  in  his  &mily  relations.  He  ill-treated  his 
wife,  Melissa,  and  banished  his  son,  Lycophron,  to  Corcyray 
for  sympathising  with  his  mother.  Lycophron,  it  is  said, 
was  murdered  by  the  Corcyrseans,  supposing  probably  that 
his  presence  there  menaced  a  restriction  of  the  independence 
which  they  in  a  measure  posisessed,  and  which  they  were 
eagerly  desirous  of  extending.  Periander  was  succeeded  by 
Hg^  his  nephew,  Psammetichus,  the  son  of  his  brother 
^^  Gordius;  but  he  was  expelled  after  a  reign  of 
about  five  years  by  the  Spartans,  who  had  already 
assumed  the  part  of  champions  of  the  popular  party  in  the 
Greek  states  against  the  tyrants. 
The  Corinthians  enthusiastically  entered  into  the  war  with 
^^  Persia;  but  some  years  later,  when  the  Greeks  had 
~J^  time  and  opportunity  to  quarrel  once  more  among 
themselves,  they  became  involved  in  a  war  with 
the  Athenians,  in  which  they  were  worsted.  This  was  in 
457  ac,  and  eighteen  years  after  a  &esh  war  broke  out  with 
Corcyra  about  fiie  possession  of  the  town  of  Epidamnus,  in 
which  the  Corinthians  were  again  defeated  in  some  well-con- 
tested sea-fights.  The  greatest  war  in  which  Corinth  was  en* 
gaged  with  any  of  the  states  of  Greece,  was  the  Corinthian 
War,  in  which  the  Corinthians  joined  the  Athenians,  Aigives^ 
Thessalians,  and  Thebans  against  Sparta.  This  internecine 
war,  the  details  of  which  w^  be  given  hereafter,  was  called 
the  Corinthian  War,  because  the  first  battle  that  occurred 
in  it  was  fought  under  the  walls  of  Corinth,  and  be- 
cause the  allies  met  at  Corinth  to  concert  measures.  It  was 
brought  to  an  end  by  the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  in  387  B.a 
In  344  B.C.  an  attempt  to  revive  despotism  in  Corinth  was 
made  by  Timophanes,  who  fell  by  the  hand  of  his  brother 
Timoleon.  Corinth  took  an  active  part  in  promoting  the 
war  which  the  Greek  states  proposed  to  take  against  Persia, 
under  the  leadership  of  Philip  Y .  of  Macedon,  and  ultimately 
fell  into  the  power  of  the  Macedonians,  from  whom  it  waa 
rescued  by  Aratus,  who  took  the  citadel  in  243  &a  Imme- 
mediately  after  this,  Corinth  joined  the  Achssan  League.  In 
223  B.O.,  five  years  after  the  ambassadors  of  Bome  had  been 
received  in  the  city,  it  was  delivered  up  by  the  Achasans  to 
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AntigoBns  Doson.     In  the  final  straggle  of  Greece  with 
Borne,  Coiinth  was  besieged  and  taken  by  Lucius     ^^ 
MummiuSy  who  gave  up  dl  the  men  who  surriyed     ^^ 
the  8i^;e  to  be  slaughtered  by  the  soldiery,  but  re- 
served the  women  and  children  for  the  cmeler  fate  of  being 
sold  into  slavery.    All  the  beautiful  pictures  and  works  of  art 
found  in  the  city  were  sent  off  to  Bome,  after  which  it  was 
plundered  and  burnt 


CHBONOLOOIOAL  SUMMART. 
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2.  8I0T0N. 


It  has  already  been  stated  in  the  chapter  on  tiie  legends 
and  traditions  of  Gzeece,  that  Sieyon  was  considered  to  be 

Afkon   ^0  oldest  city  in  the  country.     It  -was  foonded  by 

^Q      .^^(ialensy  6om  whom  it  was  called  iEgialeLa,  and 

the  name  Mecone  was  also  applied  to  it    In  1201 

it  was  conquered  by  Agamemnon,  king  of  Argos ;  but  when 

the  Peloponnesus  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Dorians,  Sieyon 

^MA  became  a  Dorian  state,  at  about  the  same  time  that 
BO.  Corinth  was  conquered  by  Aletes.  In  743  aa, 
when  the  first  Messenian  war  broke  ont^  the  peo- 
ple of  Sieyon  joined  the  Messenians.  About  676  B.o.y  Or- 
thagoras,  an  Achaean  by  birth,  excited  an  insunection,  and 
haying  expelled  the  Dorian  oligarchy,  by  which  the  state  was 

MA  ^^  tendered  himself  absolute.  His  successorB 
v|y  continued  in  power  for  more  than  a  hundred  years 
*  when,  on  the  death  of  Clisthenes,  the  last  of  his 
line,  a  democracy  was  established.  Sieyon  sent  a  large  con- 
tingent to  the  national  troops  of  Greece  assembled  to  resist 
the  Persians.  It  suffered  subsequently  in  the  struggle  that 
took  place  between  Athens  and  Sparta;  but  was  strong  enough 
to  resist^with  success  a  fleet  sent  against  it  under  Tohmdes,  tJ^e 
Athenian  admiral,  in  456  B.a,  and  an  army  under  Pericles  in 
454  B.O.  I^ine  years  later,  when  the  Megarians  were  at  was 
with  the  Athenians,  the  Sicyonians,  mindful  of  the  attacks 
of  the  latter  in  preceding  years,  assisted  the  former,  and  en- 
tered into  alliance  with  Sparta  during  the  Peloponnesian  war 
(431^-404  B.O.).  ^  During  this  eventful  period^  a  revolution 
took  place  in  Sieyon,  about  417  B.a,  when,  by  the  aid  of  the 
Spartans,  an  oli^^Mcal  form  of  government  was  substituted 
for  the  democracy,  which  had  endured  for  a  hundred  and 
forty-three  years.  Partly  through  inclination,  or  rather, 
hatred  to  Athens,  and  partly  by  compulsion,  Sieyon  was 
generally  fbund  in  alliance  with  Sparta :  it  took  part  with 
tins  state  in  the  Corinthian  war  (395 — 387  ao.).  In  the 
TAmian  war,  323  B.O.,  which  was  brought  to  a  close  in  the 
year  following  by  the  battle  of  Crannon.  Sieyon  sent  troops 
to  the  army  which  the  Greek  states  raised  to  act  against 
Antipater,  the  governor  of  Macedon.  When  Greece  iell 
under  the  power  of  Cassander,  in  the  wars  of  the  generals  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  the  freedom  of  the  Greek  cities 
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WBB  ^fhheld  by  him,  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  came  forwaid 
as  their  liberator,  and  Sicyon  and  Corinth  were  aairendeied 
to  him  by  Cratesipolis,  the  widow  of  Alexander,  the  son  of 
Polysperchon,  who  held  them  for  Caasander,  in  308  B.a  It 
was  taken  by  Demetrius  PoHorcetes  in  303  B.O.,  and  ulti- 
mately in  251  B.O.  it  joined  the  Achsean  Leagna  It  was  in- 
vaded by  the  ^tolians  in  221  B.a,  and  finally  saccumbed  to 
Borne  with  the  rest  of  Greece  in  146  b.o. 


OHKONOLOGIOAL  STTMMART. 
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Suffers  from  an  invasion 
of  the  .^tolians 


B.O.   466 


464 


417 


308 


303 
251 
221 


3.    AOHAIA. 

The  state  of  Achaia,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  province, 
into  which  Greece  was  ultimately  formed  by  the  Komans, 
was  bounded  on  the  east  by  Sicyon,  on  the  north  by  the  Gulf 
of  Corinth,  on  the  west  by  the  Ionian  Sea,  and  on  the  south 
by  EUs  and  Arcadia.     It  was  first  of  all  occupied  by  the  Pe- 
lasgi,  who  were  driven  out  by  the  lonians.    These  in  their 
turn  were  dispossessed  by  the  Achasans,  when  the  last-named 
were  compelled  to  make  their  way  northwards  from  Aigos, 
by  the  invasion  of  the  Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians,  under 
the  Heraclid  princes.   To  their  new  possessions  the    4  4 /w 
Aehseans  gave  the  name  of  Achaia.     Veiy  little  is 
known  of  the  early  history  of  Achaia  after  its  settle- 
ment by  the  Aeheans,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  at  times  in 

6—2 
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sabjectioii  to  Sicyon  and  iEtolia.  It  ia  probable  tbat  the 
Achsean  cities  constituted  monarchies  first  of  all,  and  indeed 
the  kings  of  some  of  these  are  named  by  ancient  writers,  but 
after  having  shaken  off  the  yoke  of  their  kings,  the  Achkans 
formed  the  plan  of  a  federal  democratic  government,  which 
all  the  cities  of  their  small  republic  adopted  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that,  though  th^e  towns  were  united  into  one  body, 
they  possessed  their  respective  liberties,  and  were  indepen- 
dent of  each  other.  It  is  uncertain  when  this  confederation 
of  the  Achaean  cities  sprang  into  existence,  but  it  is  most 
probable  that  they  passed  t^-ough  the  phases  of  royalty,  oli- 
garchy, and  tyranny,  like  the  rest  of  the  Greek  states,  and 
that  a  democratic  form  of  government  was  adopted,  and  the 
cities  associated  in  the  first  Achaean  League  about  ^e  middle 
or  towards  the  close  of  the  sixth  century  b.c.  The  twelve 
Achsean  cities  associated  in  the  league  were:  Pellene, 
.^Igira,  ^gium,  Bura,  Tritaea,  Patrse,  Dyme,  Phaise,  Ehypae, 
Helice,  Olenos,  and  Cerynea.  Tlie  chief  town  of  the  old 
federation  was  Helice,  but  when  this  city  was  destroyed  by 
an  earthquake,  in  373  b.c.,  the  seat  of  government  was  trans- 
ferred to  .^^um.  The  Achseans  were  joined  together  by  a 
firm  alliance,  and  governed  by  the  same  laws.  They  had  the 
same  money,  weights,  and  measures,  the  same  mi^stiates, 
council,  and  judges,  and,  in  short,  everything  was  so  uniform^ 
that  all  Achaia  seemed  to  be  only  one  city. 

The  Achseans  came  prominently  into  notice  in  the  history 
of  Greece  during  the  struggle  against  Philip  IL  of  Macedon, 
and  furnished  a  contingent  to  the  Greek  army  that  was 
OQO     defeated  by  Philip  at  Chaeronea.     They  also  took 
Z^     part  in  the  attempt  of  Sparta  to  shake  off  the  Mace- 
donian yoke,  in  330  b.o.,  which  proved  a  failure, 
and  ultimately  in  the  troubles  which  fell  on  Greece  after  the 
partition  of  Alexander's  empire,  the  old  league  was  dissolved. 
After  a  lapse,  however,  of  fifty  years,  the  Achaeans  being 
involved  in  all  the  calamities  inseparable  from  discord  which 
AA|\     had  fiEdlen  on  Greece,  began  to  revive  their  ancient 
r?y     union,  and  return  to  their  former  association.  The  in- 
habitants of  PatrsB,  Tritss,  Phane,  and  Dyme  afforded 
the  first  example  of  this  change.     They  were  followed  by 
those  of  other  cities ;  .^Sgium  and  Bura  entering  the  as80cia> 
tion  in  275  b.c.,  and  Cerynea,  Leontium,  Pellene,  and  JBgisa 
flhortly  after ;  but  the  league  acquired  no  remarkable  strength 
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till  the  counsels  and  achieyements  of  Aratus  had  giyen  it 
consistency.     Aratus  -was  a  native  of  Sicyon,  and,  at  the  age 
of  twenty  years,  rescued  his  country  fipom  the  tyranny  of 
Abantidas,  by  whom  his  father,  Clinias,  had  been  put  to 
death,  and  restored  to  the  inhabitants  the  enjoyment  ef  their 
former  liberties.     He  induced  Sicyon  to  join  the     og-i 
Achaean  League,  and  eight  years  after,  took,  by  sur-       P^ 
prise,  the  citedel  of  Corinth  and  the  city  of  Megara, 
from  the  Macedonians,  and  united  them  to  the  Achaeans. 
He  also  prevailed  on  the  cities  of  Troezene,  Epidauris,  Mega- 
lopolis   (234   B.C.),   and  Agos  (228  b.c.)   to   join  the   al- 
liance. 

All  the  cities  subject  to  the  Achaean  League  were  governed 
by  the  great  council,  or  general  assembly  of  the  nation,  which 
met  twice  a  year  at  ^gium.  To  this  assembly,  each  of  the 
confederate  cities  sent  a  certain  number  of  deputies,  who  were 
elected  by  a  majority  of  votes.  This  assembly  enacted  laws, 
disposed  of  the  vacant  employments,  declared  war,  made 
peace,  and  concluded  alliances.  The  chief  magistrate  of  the 
whole  league,  called  the  strategus,  was  chosen  in  the  general 
assembly  by  a  majority  of  votes.  His  employment  was  both 
civil  and  military.  He  was  assisted  by  ten  magistrates,  called 
demiurgif  who,  in  the  absence  of  the  president,  had  the 
whole  management  of  civil  affairs,  and  even  might,  in  some 
extraordinary  cases,  summon  the  geneml  assembly,  without 
waiting  for  the  stated  time  of  its  meeting.  No  prince,  state, 
or  city,  could  be  admitted  into  the  league,  without  the  con- 
sent  of  the  whole  alliance.  No  member  of  the  assembly  was 
to  accept  of  presents  from  foreign  princes.  The  general 
assembly  was  not  to  sit  longer  than  three  days. 

Aratus  was  elected  strategus  of  the  league  in  245  b.o.,  just 
at  the  time  when  measures  were  being  taken  to  induce  the 
confederacy  of  Boeotian  cities  to  join  it.  The  Boeotians, 
however,  were  attacked  by  the  ^toUans  before  the  Achseans 
could  come  to  their  assistance,  and  were  compelled  to  enter 
the  '^tolian  League.  Just  about  this  period  Agis  IV.  became 
one  of  the  kings  of  Sparta,  and  sought  to  revive  the  old 
martial  spirit  of  the  Spartan  nation.  His  plans  were  foiled 
by  the  opposition  of  Leonidas  II.,  the  other  king,  and  he  was 
poisoned  in  240  rc.  On  the  death  of  Leonidas,  however^ 
four  years  after,  his  son  Cleomenes,  who  had  married  the 
widow  of  Asjis.  took  active  measures  to  carry  out  the  reforms 
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that  Agis  bad  saggested,  and,  to  effect  this,  attacked  the 
AM  AchseaDB,  and  vanqoiBhed  them  in  aeveial  battles. 
~~     The  Aehaeans  being  zednced  to  great  extzemitj, 

requested  the    assietaDce  of  Antigonus     aa^ 
Doson,  king  of  Macedon,  by  whose  aid  Cleomenes     ~~ 
was  completely  defeated  at  Sellasim  in  Laconia, 
and  rained. 

220        Afterwards,  the  ^tolians  ravaged  the  tenitoriea 

of  the  Messenians,  who  belonged  to  the  lei^e. 

Aiatus  attacked  the  ^tolians,  under  great  disad- 
vantages, and  was  defeated  with  such  slaughter,  that  he  ad- 
vised the  Achseans  to  call  for  the  assistance  of  Philip,  king 
of  Macedon.  Philip  immediately  set  out  for  Greece,  but 
while  his  troops  laid  waste  ^tolia,  the  ^tolians  ravaged 
Macedon,  and  all  was  in  confusion.  During  the  time  that 
Philip  was  in  Greece,  Apelles,  to  whom  the  long  had  com- 
mitted the  affairs  of  his  government,  and  who  was  displeased 
at  the  esteem  which  his  master  testified  for  Aratus,  rendered 
many  well-concerted  projects  abortive,  and  caused  a  mutiny 
in  the  artny.  Philip,  therefore,  ordered  him  to  be  arrested 
and  put  to  death,  a  cruel  and  unjustifiable  act,  which  brought 
Philip  into  disrepute  throughout  Greece. 

The  calamities  which  were  produced  by  this  war,  to  which 
the  name  of  the  "  Social  War"  was  given,  induced  all  par- 
ties, ami  particularly  Philip  himself  to  wish  for  peace,  which 
04 »     was  at  length  concluded  at  Kaupactos.    The  Car> 
Z^        thaginian  general,  Hannibal,  however,  soon  engaged 

Philip  to  take  part  against  the  Romans ;  and  the 
Macedonian  moiiarch,  that  he  might  render  himself  nsefol  to 
his  new  ally,  was  desirous  of  subjecting  all  Greece,  sad 
seized  on  Ithome,  a  strong  place  in  Messenia.  Aratus,  not 
approving  of  this  conquest,  spoke  frankly  on  the  subject  to 
the  king,  and  displeased  Philip.  He,  therefore,  retried  to 
Sicyon,  where  Philip,  fearing  the  opposition  which  he  might 
make  to  his  ambitious  projects,  procured  a  slow  poison  to  be 
given  him,  the  effects  of  which  appeared  only  as  the  symp- 
2^0     toms  of  an  ordinary  malady.    This  great  and  vir- 

tuous  man,  the  chief  support  of  the  Achaean  League, 

was  greatly  lamented  by  the  Sicyonians,  who 
honoured  his  obsequies  by  hymns,  odes,  and  funereal  games, 
and  decreed  that  divine  honours  should  be  paid  to 
him. 
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The  ^toliaiiB  having  joined  the  Bosuns  against  Philip, 
the  Aohseans,  whose  troops  were  then  conunanded     oog 
by  Ehilopoemen,  espoused  the  oanse  of  the  king     ^^ 
of  Macedon.    Philopoemen  defeated  the  Spartans  at 
Man  tinea  in  207  b.c.»  and  was  so  successful  in  his  military 
operations^  that  a  general  peace  was  condaded  on  terms  very 
advantageous  to  Uie  Aclueans  and  their  ally.    This  peace, 
however,  was  not  of  long  continuance.      Contrary  to  the 
terms  of  the  treaty,  Philip  invaded  the  Bhodians     ^^^ 
and  the  Athenians ;  and  was,  therefore,  attacked  by     ^^ 
the  Eomans,  who  had  the  address  to  procure  the  .. 
alliance  of  the  Achaeans. 

The  Eomans  and  Achaeans  were  so  successful  against 
Philip,  that  they  obliged  him  to  accept  of  a  peace  ^^g 
on  sviich  conditions  as  they  thought  proper  to  im-  ^ 
pose.  The  principal  article  was,  HbsJb  the  king  of 
Macedon  should  evacuate  all  the  places  which  he  possessed 
in  Greece.  From  acting  the  part  of  an  ally,  Flaminius,  the 
£oman  general,  according  to  the  haughty  genius  of  his 
nation,  passed  to  that  of  a  protector.  At  the  celebration  of 
the  Isthmian  games,  when  deputies  from  all  parts  of  Oseece 
were  assembled,  he  caused  .tiie  following  decree  to  be  pro- 
cbdmed :  "  The  senate  and  people  of  Bome,  and  Quintius 
and  flaminius  pro-consul,  after  having  conquered  Philip,  and 
given  peace  to  Macedon,  declare  the  Corinthians,  the  Pho- 
caeans,  the  IxKadans,  the  Eubseans,  the  Magnesians,  the  Thes- 
e^lians,  the  Perrhoebians,  the  Achssans^  and  the  Fhthiotes, 
entirely  &ee.  All  these  nations  shall  live  in  an  independent 
state,  and  be  governed  only  by  their  own  laws."  ' 

This  general  liberty  strengthened  the  AchaBan  League  with 
several  new  allies,  and  among  others  with  Lacedsamon,  which 
Philopcemen  delivered  &om  the  cruel  tyranny  of     ^  q  a 
Nabis.    In  fact,  the  whole  of  the  states  of  the  Pelo-     ^^ 
ponnesus  were  now  united  in  the  league.    When 
the  Spartans  offered  the  Achaean  chief  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  £rom  the  riches  found  in  the  palace  of  that  usurper,  he 
generously  refused  it,  and  told  them  they  might  always  rely 
on  his  fiiendship,  which  should  cost  them  nothing.     Under 
the  conduct  of  Philopcemen,  the  Achaean  Leogue  maintained 
itself,  notwithstanding  the  secret  efforts  of  the  Bomans,  who 
being  jealous  of  its  great  power,  endeavoured  to  subvert  and 
destroy  it.     At  length  Messenia  separated  from  the  con- 
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fedetation,  Fhilopoemen,  wlio  immediately  invaded  this  state,. 

1 SA  ^^  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Messenians,. 
*^     who  caused  him  to  diink  a  dose  of  poison.     Thus* 

^^'  died  one  of  the  greatest  heroes  that  Greece  ever 
produced.  To  his  valour  and  prudence,  Achaia  was  chiefly 
indebted  for  her  glory,  which,  after  his  death,  began  to  de- 
cline ;  and  hence  he  has  been  called  the  last  of  the  Greeks. 
Most  of  the  cities  of  Greece  erected  some  trophy  to  his. 
memory.  The  Messenians  were  defeated  in  the  year  follow- 
ing by  the  Achseans,  and  compelled  once  more  to  enter  tha 
federation. 

The  Eomans  courted  the  favour  of  the  Achsans  so  long^ 
as  they  feared  that  they  should  succour  Perseus,  king  of 
Macedon ;  but  when  that  prince  was  conquered,  they  were  at. 
no  pains  to  disguise  their  intentions,  but  openly  commenced 
those  acts  of  injustice,  which  finally  rendered  them  masters 
of  Greece.  They  excited  the  different  cities  against  each 
other,  suborned  the  slaves  against  their  masters,  kept  infa> 
mous  informers  in  pay,  and  soon  it  became  a  crime  to  have 
fjEiiled  in  attachment  to  the  interest  of  Eome.  They  drew  up 
lists  of  proscribed  persons,  and  sent  commissioneiB,  who  were. 
appointed  to  carry  their  secret  sentence  into  execution.  In  a 
public  assembly  of  the  Achaeans,  one  of  the  commisaioneis 
insolently  requued  that  all  those  who  had  assisted  Perseua 
should  be  previously  condemned,  and  then  he  would  name 
them.     But  the  people  refusing  to  act  so  uxgust  and  dis- 

^^„     honourable  a  part,  he  accused  more  than  a  thousand 

^J  in  number,  cJl  men  of  distinguished  merit,  and 
ordered  them  to  appear  and  plead  their  cause  be> 
fore  the  Boman  senate.  When  they  arrived  in  Italy,  they 
lyere  distributed  in  different  cities,  and  kept  as  cbsiiy  con- 
fined as  if  they  had  been  already  condemned ;  and  when  the 
council  of  Achaia  sent  deputies  to  Home  to  require  that  their 
cause  might  be  heard,  the  senate  answered  wiiJi  equal  treach- 

IRA     ®^  ^^^  falsehood,  that  they  hkd  been  found  guilty 

^^     in  Achaia.    At  length,  after  an  imprisonment  of 

seventeen  years,  these  wretched  exiles  were  pei^ 

mitted  to  return  to  their  own  country,  broken  in  spirit,  and 

almost  weary  of  life  itself,  through  the  long  detention  they 

had  suffered  in  a  foreign  land. 

On  their  arrival  in  Greece,  they  found  Achaia  split  into 
different  factions,  and  the  minds  of  the  common  people  en- 
tirely estranged  from  the  Eomans.     This  aversion  was  artfully 
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fomented  by  the  chief  magistiates,  and  the  principal  men  of 
the  lepablic,  who  were  professed  enemies  to  Borne,     ^^m 
Such  an  universal  hatred  soon  broke  out  into  open     "^ 
war.      The    Bomans,    under    Lucius    Mummius^ 
promptly  invaded  Greece,  and  defeated  the  forces  of  the 
league  at  the  battle  of  Leucopetra,  not  far  ^m  Corinth, 
which  was  followed  by  an  engagement  under  the  walls  of 
Corinth  itself.     The  Achaeans  were  again  defeated  with  in- 
credible slaughter;   and  Disus,  their  commander,  sought 
refuge  in  the  city  of  Megalopolis,  where  he  killed  nis  infe 
to  prevent  her  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and 
then  took  poison,  of  which  he  died.     On  the  third  day  after 
the  action,  the  victorious  general  entered  Corinth,  and,  with 
the  exception  only  of  the  statues  and  pictures  intended  for 
his  triumph,  gave  the  city,  abounding  with  all  the  accommo- 
dations and  ornaments  of  a  wealthy  metropolis,  to  be  plun- 
dered by  his  soldiers.     The  walls  were  then  razed,     ^  s^ 
and  the  city  reduced  to  ashes ;  and  with  Corinth 
fell  the  Achssan  League,  of  which  it  was  the  capital 
The  Eomans  abolished  the  popular  government  in  all  the 
cities,  which,  however,  were  permitted  to  retain  their  own 
laws,  under  the  inspection  of  a  prastor ;  and  thus  Greece  be- 
came a  Eoman  province,  and  was  subjected  to  an  annual 
tribute. 

It  may  be  considered  that  too  much  space  has  been  de- 
voted to  Achaia  and  the  Achaean  League,  especially  as  the 
wars  of  the  league  under  Philopoemen  and  his  successors  form 
the  closing  scenes  of  the  history  of  Ancient  Greece  as  an  in- 
dependent nation.  It  has,  however,  been  thought  lifter  to 
give  a  tolerably  full  account  of  the  league  here,  its  name 
being  derived  from  the  province  of  Achaia,  and  its  history 
being  so  dosely  connected  with  that  state. 


The  Aebseaas  driven 
from  Argo%  etc.,  by 
the  Dorians,  take  pos- 
session of  Achaia  ...  b.c«  1104 

Probable  formation  of 
the  old,  or  first 
AchttianLeagne  abont    „      fiSO 

Destruction  of  Helice, 


CHRONOLOOICAL  SUMMARY. 
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latter  defeated  at 
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4.  SUB. 


The  state  of  EHb  occupied  the  western  part  of  the  Pelo- 
X)onne8us,  and  was  situated  between  Achaia  on  the  narth, 
Messenia  on  the  sonth,  Arcadia  on  the  east,  and  the  Ionian 
Sea  on  the  west.  Li  Elis  was  the  city  of  Olympia,  which 
was  situated  on  the  Olympian  plain,  where  were  celebiated 
the  Olympic  games,  instituted  in  honour  of  Jupiter  (see 
page  22).  The  authentic  history  of  Elis  commences  with 
its  occupation  by  a  body  of  ^tolians  under  Ozylua,  who 

1104    ^^  entered  the  Peloponnesus  with  the  Dorians. 

~^*    It  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Eleus,  one 

of  its  kings.     The  care  of  the  Olympic  games  was 

«  constant  source  of  contention  between  the  peoj^  of  Elis 

«nd  the  people  of  Pisa,  and  was  taken  from  the  latter  by  tht 
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fbimsr  in  the  early  parfc  of  ike  eighth  eentuiy  B.a,  up  to 
which  time  the  Pisnaiis  had  hold  them  since  tiie  period  of 
'their  xevival  by  Iphitoa  in  884  b.o.  Xhe  Piaeans^  by  the 
aaaistance  of  the  Atgivea,  regained  the  management  of  the 
games  in  747  B.O.,  and  retained  it  for  many  years.  Finally 
&e  Eleans  took  PiBa,  in  572  b,q.,  and  levelled  it^  to  the 
gronnd.  In  421  b.o.  a  war  broke  out  between  Sparta  and 
Elis^  and  the  Eleans  excluded  the  Spartans  ^m  participation 
in  tiie  games  in  the  following  year.  They  fought,  in  con- 
junction witii  the  Aigivesy  Mantineans,  and  Athenians,  with 
tiie  Spartans  in  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  in  418  b.o.,  and  were 
defeated;  and  sixteen  years  later  Elis  was  invaded  by  the 
Spartans,  and  the  Eleans  were  compelled  to  give  up  pifft  of 
their  territories.  A  war  followed  with  the  Arcadians  in 
366  B.a,  in  consequence  of  their  having  prevented  an  attempt 
on  the  i»rt  of  the  Eleans  to  recover  the  territory  that  had 
been  taken  from  them  by  Sparta.  The  Arcadians  were  sue- 
cessful,  and -took  from  the  Eleans  some  more  of  their  teni- 
tory;  but  having  committed  sacrilege  by  plundering  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Oljnnpius,  they  were  compelled  by  the 
Greek  states  to  restc^ce  the  land  that  they  had  occupied,  and 
to  make  peace,  which  was  done  in  362  ao.  In  312  Elis  was 
seized  by  Telesphorus,  one  of  the  generals  of  Antigonus,  but 
it  was  soon  taken  from  him  by  Ptolemy.  In  274  B.a  Elis 
joined  the  Achiean  League,  and  shared  its  fortunes  until  the 
reduction  of  Corinth  by  Mummius,  and  the  erection  of  Greece 
into  the  Boman  province  of  Achaia. 

CHRONOLOQIOAL  SUMHABT. 

Ooonpatioii  of  EliB  by 
.^Btoliana  under  Oxy- 
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War  between  Elis  and 
Arcadia:  Arcadians 
victorious 
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274 


5.   AROAPIA. 


Arcadia  was  supposed  to  be  so  called  from  Areas,  a  son  of 
Jupiter  and  GaUieto.  It  was  situated  in  the  middle  of  the 
Peloponnesus,  having  Elis  on  the  west,  Argolis  on  the  easl^ 
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Messenia  and  Sparta  on  the  south,  and  Achaia  and  Sicyon  on 
the  north.  Its  ground  afforded  excellent  pasturage,  and  ito 
inhahitants  were  chiefly  shepherds,  who  were  funous  for  their 
skill  in  music.  The  Arcadmns  boasted  that  they  were  the 
most  ancient  people  in  the  world,  and  called  themselTes 
Proseleni,  from  a  notion  that  they  existed  before  the  mooa 
was  made.  They  were  early  in  the  field  as  colonists,  for 
••nAf^    (Enotrus,  one  of  their  chiefs,  is  said  to  have  led 

Jz      a  band  of  Arcadians  into  Italy  before  the  Hellenea 

entered  the  Peloponnesus;  and  from  this  pioneer 

of  Greek  colonization  Italy  was  called  (Enotria.     At  first  the 

Arcadians  were  a  rude  and  savage  people,  that  lived  in  tiie 

woods  and  fields,  but  Pelasgus,  one  of  their  early  kings, 

1K91     ^^B^^^  them  to  build  huts,  to  live  in  a  sociable 

i^  manner,  to  eat  nuts,  acorns,  and  beechnuts,  as  well 
as  roots,  and  to  clothe  themselves  with  the  skins  of 
beasts.  After  Pelasgus,  Lycaon  is  supposed  to  have  been 
king  of  Arcadia,  and  to  have  established  the  festival  called 
Lupercalia,  in  honour  of  Jupiter,  and  after  him  came,  at  no 
very  long  interval,  Areas,  who  is  supposed  to  have  taught 
the  people  agriculture  and  the  art  of  spinning  wooL  After 
him  is  reckoned  a  long  list  of  kings,  of  whom  nothing  curious 
or  interesting  is  narrated  by  the  ancient  writers. 

The  women  of  Arcadia  were  as  hardy  and  brave  as  the 
men,  who  were  frequently  hired  as  mercenary  soldiers  by 
the  neighbouring  states.     On  one  occasion,  when  the  coun- 
try was  invaded  by  the  people  of  Laconia,  the  women  are 
1 1 02    ^^^^  ^  ^^^  beaten  off  the  aggressors,  in  the  absence 

BO      °^  ^^®^  husbands.     This  was  probably  an  attempt 
'  '     of  the  Achseans  to  establish  themselves  in  Arcadia 
after  the  invasion  of  the  Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians ;  or  an 
inroad  on  some  of  the  Arcadian  villages,  in  making  their  way 
northwards  to  Achaia.     The  kingly  power  was  abolished  in 
Arcadia  in  681  B.C.,  when  Aristocrates  II.  was  put  to  death 
for  treason.    A  republic  was  then  established.    War  had  been 
frequent  between  Arcadia  and  Sparta,  and  in  560  B.O.,  the 
latter  is  said  to  have  established  its  supremacy  in  the  country. 
In  the  time,  however,  of  Epaminondas  of  Thebes,  Arcadia 
was  delivered  from  the  Spartan  yoke  by  the  Theban     ^jq 
general,  who  founded  Megalopolis,  a  city  which  be 
came  the  head  of  a  confederated  republic  of  forty 
townships,  and  subsequently  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
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doings  of  the  Acluean  League,  which  was  joined  by  Arcadia 
in  232  BrC.  In  fsiety  aftoi  this  time»  the  histoiy  of  Arcadia 
becomes  the  history  of  this  celebzated  leagae,  and  is  meiged 
in  the  genezal  histoiy  of  Gieece. 


CmtONOLOOICAL  SUIOfABT. 


A  colony  of  ArcadiaiiB 
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6.   AROOS. 

Aigos,  or  Aigolis,  was  situated  in  the  north-east  of  the 
Peloponnesus.  It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Corinth,  on 
the  west  by  Arcadia,  on  the  south  by  8parta  and  the  Gulf  of 
Aigos,  and  on  the  north-east  by  the  Saronic  Gulf. 

The  kingdom  of  Aigos  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
InachuSy  a^>er  whom  came  nine  kings,  his  lineal    ^  ^|. 
descendants,  called  Inachidffi,  &om  the  name  of  the      5^ 
first  of  the  dynasty.  Phoroneus,  the  son  of  Inachus, 
began  to  reign  about  a  hundred  years  later,  and  to  him,  by 
some 'ancient  writers,  ia  ascribed  the  foundation  of  the  Idng- 
dom,  while  others  assign  ^ts  establishment  to  Argus,  the  four& 
king,  who  gave  Ids  name  to  the  country  and  its  chief  city. 
It  appears  that  at  this  time  the  kings  of  Argos  held    4  74  4 
jurisdiction  oyer  the  east  and  south  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus»  for  in  the  reign  of  Triopas,  the  seventh  of  the 
dynasty,  a  Greek  chief,  Polycaon  by  name,  took 
possession  of  Messenia,  and  called  it  thus  after  the 
name  of  his  wife.     Gelanor,  the  ninth  and  last  of 
the  Inachidae,  received  Danaus,  a  fugitive  ftom  Egypt,  accom- 


ac. 
1662 

B.C. 
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paaied  by  his  fifty  daughters,  with  kindnesB  and  hospitality, 
1475    ^^^  ^     ie|>aid  his  host  by  dziving  him  tmm  the 
RCL     ^^^^  ^^  which  he  took  possession.   Danava  came 
to  Aigos  twenty-fLve  years  hefoie  he  secoied  the 
thtone  by  this  treacherous  conduct     Lynceus,  the  husband 
1425    ^^  Hyp^nnnestia»  the  only  one  of  the  daughters  of 
~^    Danaus  who  saved  her  husband,  when  oideiedby 
Danaus  todispatch  him  on  the  night  of  her  nnptiak 
— an  order  with  which  her  sisters  too  realty  complied — de> 
throned  Danaus,  after  a  reign  of  fifty  yeais.     Subsequently, 
the  kingdom  was  divided,  about  1344  B.O.,  between  Aciisias 
and  Proetus.    Acrisius  was  the  father  of  Perseus,  another  &> 
1S1 S    ™^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  Greek  writers,  who  founded 
B  CL     ^y<^^^^    Agamemnon,  the  famous  general-in-chief 
of  the  Greek  forces  during  the  Trojan  war,  was  in 
power  about  1192  b.o.    In  1104  B.C.,  the  Dorian  inTssion 
overspread  the  Peloponnesus,  and  the  Argives  or  Achaeans 
were  compelled  to  evacuate  the  country,  and  retreat  to  Achaia, 
where  they  again  established  themselves.    At  the  distribution 
of  the  territory  which  the  Dorians  acquired  at  this  period, 
Argos  itself  fell  to  the  share  of  the  Heradid  prince  Temenna. 
By  this  time  Sparta,  as  well  as  Messenia,  had  been  emanci- 
pated ^m  subjection  to  Argos,  which  became  a  republic 
about  984  b.o. 

The  most  famous  of  the  descendants  of  the  HeracKd  princes 
of  Aigos  was  Pheidon,  who  rendered  himself  supreme  abont 
785  B.O.,  and  soon'  after  his  accession  to  power  made  an  un- 
successful attempt  to  seize  Corinth.  Pheidon,  who  was  now 
absolute  ruler  of  Argos,  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  tyrants 
who  about  this  time  began  to  overthrow  the  oligarchies  in 
the  Greek  states.  He  inade  Argos  dominant  in  the  Pdopon- 
nesus  for  a  short  time,  and  is  said  to  have  given  impetus  to 
trade  and  commerce,  not  only  in  Argos,  but  throughout 
Greece,  by  the  establishment  of  a  medium  of  exchange  in  sil- 
ver and  copper,  or  in  other  words,  silver  and  copper  money, 
and  a  system  of  weights  and  measures,  which,  it  is  said,  how- 
ever, had  been  for  some  time  in  use  in  the  island  of  iEgina. 
When  a  quarrel  occurred  between  the  inhabitants  of  £Iis  and 
„M^  fisa,  as  to  which  had  the  best  right  to  superintend 
*^  the  management  of  the  Olympic  games,  and  the 
latter  appealed  to  him  for  assistance,  he  answered 
Iheir  request  in  tiie  most  arrogant  manner  possible,  by  oon- 
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stiiatmg  himself  president  of  the  festival  Hiis  Inxnight 
about  a  raptoze  with  Sparta,  and,  in  the  conflict  which  en- 
sued, Pheidon  was  defeated,  and  the  importance  of  Aigos  in 
the  Peloponnesus  greatly  diminiBhed«, 

The  conflict  between  Argos  and  Spaita  endnred,  with  in- 
tervals of  peace,  for  a  long  iseries  of  years.  In  669  ro.,  a 
desperate  battle  was  fonght  between  the  Aigives  and  Spartans 
near  Hysi^e,  in  which  the  former  were  victorious ;  but  in  548 
B.C.,  fortune  turned  to  the  side  of  the  latter,  and  they  took  a 
considerable  piece  of  territory  from  the  Argives,  on  tiie  coast 
and  the  southern  ^ntier  of  Argos,  and  annexed  it  to  Laconia. 
The  Argives  made  a  resolute  attempt,  in  the  following  year^ 
to  recover  the  lost  districts,  and  the  contending  parties  agreed 
to  settle  the  question  by  a  flght  between  300  men  on  either 
side.  At  the  close  of  the  conflict  two  Aigives  were  left  alive, 
and  one  Spartan,  and  the  Aigives  claimed  the  victory.  This 
the  Spartans  refused  to  allow,  and  a  battle  took  place  between 
the  armies  of  the  respective  states,  in  which  the  Spartans 
were  victorious.  In  421  fi.a,  the  Argives  entered  into  the 
league  then  forming  among  the  Greek  states  against  Sparta, 
and^  three  years  f^r,  the  Aigives  and  Athenians  were  de- 
feated by  the  Spartans  in  the  battle  of  Mantinea.  In  the 
following  year  Aigos  concluded  peace  with  her  old  enemy, 
Sparta;  but  in  395  b.o.,  entereii  on  the  Corinthian  war 
against  the  Spartans  in  conjunction  with  Corinth,  Thebes, 
and  Athens.  Nothing  more  need  be  recorded  with  reference 
to  the  special  history  of  Aigos,  except  that  the  city  joined 
the  Achsean  League  in  228  b.c. 

GHBONOLOGICAL  ST7MMART. 
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7.  MBSSENIA. 

Messenia  occupied  the  south-western  comer  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and  was  bounded  by  Elis  and  Arcadia  on  the  north, 
and  Laconia  on  the  east.  It  has  been  already  said  that  Mes- 
senia was  taken  from  Argos,  in  the  reign  of  the  Argive  king, 
Triopas,  by  Polycaon,  who  founded  the  city  of  Messene,  and 

1 500  ®*^®^  ^*  *^^®  *^^  ^^  ^^^'  When  the  Heraclid 
^^      princes  and  the  Dorians  conquered  the  Peloponnesus, 

Messene  was  assigned  to  Cresphontes.  Little  is 
^own  of  the  early  history  of  Messenia,  which  is  chiefly  pro- 
minent in  the  records  of  Greece  during  the  two  great  wars 
which  it  carried  on  against  the  Spartans,  and  a  subsequent 
irevolt  against  Spartan  authority.  These  are  usually  spoken 
mAo  ^^  ^  ^he  three  Messenian  wars.  The  first  of  these 
^      was  occasioned  by  the  Messenians,  some  of  whom 

had  insulted  the  Spartan  women  assembled  in  a 
temple,  to  which  the  people  of  both  nations  were  accustomed 
to  resort.  The  reigning  king  of  Sparta,  Teleclus,  was  killed 
in  his  attempt  to  protect  the  Spartan  women  fiom  the  vio- 
lence of  the  Messenian  youths,  at  least,  so  said  the  Spartans. 
The  Messenians,  however,  told  a  very  diflTerent  story,  and 
declared  that  Teleclus  and  several  young  Spartans,  had  as- 
sembled in  the  temple  in  women's  clothes,  with  arms  con- 
cealed about  them,  with  the  view  of  surprising  some  of  the 
neighbouring  inhabitants;  and  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
trick  being  discovered  by  the  Messenians,  a  quarrel  arose,  in 
Tirhich  Teleclus  and  some  of  bis  associates  were  slain.  It 
does  not  matter  much  which  account  is  correct,  but,  how- 
ever this  may  have  been,  the  Spartans,  immediately  alter, 
seized  on  the  citadel  of  Amphsea,  and  the  war  began  in  earnest. 
In  738  B. a,  the  Messenians  were  driven  to  their  last  strong- 
hold, in  the  fortress  of  Ithome ;  but  this  they  defended  wiUi 
such  unflinching  resolution  that  fifteen  years  elapsed  before 
it  fell.     The  capture  of  Ithome  put  an  end  to  the  war  in  723 
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B.a  BoUl  iiafciaiiB  were  ndoced  to  great  stnits ;  almoet  all 
the  able-bodied  men  of  Sparta  weie  kiUed  in  the  long  war, 
and  the  MeaaeniaDs  were  redaeed  to  slaveiy.  The  piindpal 
leader  of  the  latter  in  the  whole  of  the  wax  was  Aristodemua^ 
who  offered  his  danghter  as  a  Yictim,  when  the  Delphic  oracle 
ardared  a  Meaaenian  inigin  to  be  offered  la  sacrifice  to  the 
gods  iprhen  the  fortificatLona  of  Ithome  were  commenced.  Her 
betrothed,  anxioua  to  aave  hia  promised  wife  from  so  croel  a 
£ite^  declared  that  they  had  already  been  privately  wedded, 
and  Aristodemos,  in  a  passion,  killed  the  poor  girl  with  lua 
own  hand  Just  before  the  fall  of  Ithome,  Anstodemus,  who 
had  been  elected  king  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  Mea- 
senianBy  alew  himself  in  remorse  and  despair  of  beiog  able  to 
save  hia  country  from  the  invaders,  on  hiB  daughter's  tomb. 

The  second  Messenian  war  foUowed  at  an  interval  of  thirty- 
eight  years,  during  which  both  states  had  been  recruitiug 
thdir  flagging  energies.  It  was  provoked  by  Aristomenes,  a 
young  Messenian,  who  declared  to  his  countryman  that,  if 
the  inU  were  good,  there  was  a  ready  way  to  emancipate 
themselves  from  the  domination  of  Sparta,  by  the  sword.  A 
collision  between  some  Messenians  under  Axistomenes  and  a 
body  of  Spartans  took  place,  in  which  the  latter  were  de- 
feated, and  Aristomenes,  stealing  into  Sparta  under  |»q. 
cover  of  the  night,  hung  on  the  walls  of  Minerva's  ij^ 
temple  a  shield,  bearing  an  inscription  to  show  that 
it  was  dedicated  to  that  goddess  by  himself,  as  an  offering 
from  Spartan  spoils.  Admiration  of  the  gallantry  of  the 
young  Messenian  leader,  and  dislike  to  Sparta,  soon  brought 
the  men  of  Aigos,  Arcadia,  and  £Us,  as  allies  to  Messenia, 
while  Sparta  found  support  nowheae  but  at  Corinth.  Smart- 
ing under  defisat,  the  Spartans  sent  to  Delphi  to  inquire  how 
they  might  best  retrieve  their  fortunes,  and  were  told  to  seek 
aid  from  Athens.  So,  to  Athens  they  sent ;  and  the  Athe- 
nians, who,  at  that  early  date,  liked  them  as  well  as  the  men 
of  those  states  which  had  joined  the  Messenians  as  allies, 
sent  them  a  poor  lame  man,  who  earned  a  scanty  subaistance 
in  Athens  as  a  schoolmaster.  This  was  Tyrtssus,  the  lyric 
poet,  who  wrote  ballad  after  ballad  for  the  Spartans,  and  set 
their  blood  ablaze  by  the  vigour  of  his  songs.  Inspired  by 
these,  and  chanting  them  on  the  march,  the  Spartans  ad- 
vanced once  more  against  the  Messenians,  and,  after  suffering 
defeat  in  the  battle  of  the  Boar's  Tomb,  turned  the  tide  of 
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battle  against  their  foes  in  the  conflict  known  aa  the  battle  of 
the  Great  Ditch.  Anstomenes  then  fortified  himself  in  a 
town  palled  Iia,  which  was  situated,  like  Ithome,  on  a  hill; 
and  irom  this  stronghold  he  made  oontinoal  foiays  into 
Spartan  territory  for  about  eleven  years.  It  is  said  that  in  a 
skirmish  with  the  Spartans,  Aristomenes  was  hurled,  wounded 
and  stunned,  into  a  ravine ;  but  reached  the  bottom,  alive, 
wheie  he  lay  for  three  days,  waiting  for  death.  Booeed  by 
something  moving  about  Imn,  he  cau^t  at  it,  and  found  it  to 
be  a  fox,  which  was  the  emblem  of  Messenia,  as  the  lion  is 
the  emblem  of  England,  and  the  sea  eagle  that  of  the  United 
States ;  and  holding  the  animal  by  the  tail,  he  allowed  it  to 
inove  onwards  towuds  the  spot  where  it  had  found  an  em* 
trance.  When  he  arrived  there,  with  his  strange  eompanioi^ 
he  saw  the  light  of  day  through  some  crevices  in  a  heap  of 
stones  that  had  been  piled  against  the  entrance,  and  he  soon 
managed  to  make  Ms  way  out,  and  rejoin  his  eountiyuen^ 
At  last,  Ira  was  carried  by  assault  during  a  storm,  and  the 
second  Messenian  war  was  brought  to  a  close  in  668  B.a 
Some  of  the  Messenians,  with  Aristomenes  and  his  aona^ 
escaped  to  Ehodes,  and  others,  sailing  westward,  took  fordbla 
possession  of  Zancle,  and  changed  its  name  to  Messenia,  now 
Messina.  The  rest  of  the  inhabitants  were  reduced  to  slavevj, 
and  Messenia  was  now  nothing  more  than  a  dependfloi^  of 
Laconia. 

The  Messenians,  broken  in  spirit  and  fortunes,  could  do 
nothing  more  than  accept  their  hard  &te,  and  bear  it  with 
patience,  and  no  attempt  was  made  for  about  two  hundred 

MQ^     years  to  release  themselves  horn  Spartan  dominion. 

*^  At  last,  when  Sparta  was  almost  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake,  and  the  Helots  or  slaves  took  advantage 
of  the  confusion  that  ensued  to  break  into  revolt,  the  Messo* 
nians  thought  that  the  time  had  come  to  achieve  their  Inde- 
pendence, and  flew  to  arms.  Ithome  was  once  more  fortified* 
and  becsme  the  centre  of  the  insurrection,  or  rather  war 
of  independence.  The  war  dragged  on  for  nine  years,  and 
was  brought  to  an  end  in  the  tenth  year  of  its  duration  by 

^g.     the  capture  of  Ithome.    The  Messenians  obtained 

—^  leave  from  their  conquerors  to  quit  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, taking  an  oath  that  if  they  ever  xetomed 
they  would  suffer  themselves  to  be  sold  as  slaves.  The  AQiB- 
nians,  to  whom  they  appealed  for  succour  in  their  nttsety» 
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obtained  pennission  for  some  of  the  exiles  to  settle  at  Nau- 
pactns,  and  a  few  of  these  and  their  descendants  were  brought 
back  to  their  own  country  during  the  Peloponnesian  war.     A 
long  time,  howeyer,  was  not  to  dapse  before  a  change  for  the 
better  was  to  come  over  Messene.     In  371  rg.  the  Spartans 
were  totally  defeated  by  Epaminondas,  at  the  battle  of  Leuctra, 
and  the  Theban  general,  to  humble  his  adversaries  yet  more, 
and  to  create  a  power  which  might  be  instrumental 
in  keeping  them  in  check,  determined  to  rebuild 
Messene  and  recall  the  Messenian  exiles  from  the 
different  towns  and  countries  in  which  they  had  taken  refdge 
to  their  native  land.    This  was  done,  and  Messenia,  once 
more  a  power  and  independent  state  in  Greeee,  maintained 
her  liberty  under  the  protection  of  Thebes,  although  it  never 
rose  into  any  particular  prominence.     The  Messenians  fought 
on  the  winning  side  in  the  battle  of  Sellasia,  when     ^oi 
flxe  power  of  Sparta  was  broken,  for  ever  by  the 
troops  of  the  Achsean  League  and  the  Macedonians,      ^'^* 
under  the  Macedonian  king  Antigonus  Doson,  but  at  a  later 
period,  about  thirty-^ight  years  after,  having  had  the  temerity 
to  oppose  the  league,  they  were  attacked  and  com-     ^  ^n 
pletely  defeated,  and  Messene,  their  chief  city,  was       "^ 
occupied.     From  this  point  the  history  of  Messene      ^*^ 
presents  nothing  remarkable,  and  in  146  ao.  it  shared  the 
common  fate  of  Greece,  and  became  a  part  of  the  Eoman  pro- 
vince of  Achaia. 
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8.   LAOBDlOfON,  OR  8PABTA. 

This  country  was  originally  denominated  Laconia,  after* 
wards  Sparta,  from  the  metropolis;  and  Lacedaemon,  from 
one  of  its  ancient  kings.  It  was  situated  in  the  south-^ast 
comer  of  Peloponnesus,  having  Aigos  and  Arcadia  on  the^ 
north,  Messenia  on  the  west,  the  Gulf  of  Argos,  or  Argolis, 
on  the  east,  and  the  Mediterranean  on  the  south.  The  city 
of  Dusedsmon  or  Sparta,  which  was  the  most  powerful  in 
Greece,  stood  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Taygetus,  on  tiie  banks  of 
the  river  Eurotas,  about  three  miles  ^m  the  modem  Greek 
town  of  Mistra.  The  LacedaBmonians  were  a  brave  and  warlike 
people,  and  jealous  of  their  honour  and  their  liberty,  as  well 
as  of  the  power  of  their  neighbours. 

The  precise  origin  of  the  name  Laconia  Is  not  known ;  but 
that  of  Lacedsemon  was  obtained,  as  it  has  been  said,  from  one 
of  its  old  kings,  Lacedaemon,  a  son  of  Jupiter,  who  married 
Sparta,  the  daughter  of  Lelez  and  sister  of  Eurotas.  It  is 
from  this  woman  that  the  name  of  the  capital  was  derived. 

1 704   ^^  Spartan  or  Lacedaemon  government  was  at  first 

^  monarchical,  and  was  founded  by  Lelex,  fix>m  whom 
the  country  was  called  Lelegia.  It  is,  however, 
more  probable  that  this  name  was  derived  from  its  early  in- 
habitants, the  Leieges.  The  descent  of  the  thirteen  kings  by 
whom  Sparta  is  said  to  have  been  governed  prior  to  the  Do- 
rian invasion  in  1104  b.g.  is  not  very  clear.  One  of  these 
was  Tyndarus,  who  married  Leda,  the  mother  of  Helen, 
who  was  famous  for  her  beauty.  She  had  not  lived  more 
than  three  year^  with  her  husband  Menelaus,  when  Paris,  son 
of  Priam,  king  of  Troy,  who  was  universally  accounted  the 
handsomest  man  of  his  age,  arrived  in  Sparta,  His  person, 
attainments,  and  address  attracted  the  ejections  of  Helen ; 
1 10ft    ^^^  ^^^  abandoned  her  country,  her  husband,  and 

ZW^    relations,  and  was  transported  with  all  her  wealth  Uy 

the  Trojan  land.    The  Greeks  united  in  the  cause 

of  Menelaus,  and  took  Troy  after  a  siege  of  ten  years  (1193 
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— 1183  B.C.).  Afberwaidfi,  the  kingdoms  of  Algos, 
Mycense,  and  Lacedsemon,  were  fonned  into  one 
sovereignty  under  Orestes,  the  son  of  Agamemnon. 

The  HeraclidsB,  or  posterity  of  Hercules,  having  expelled 
Tisamenes,  the  son  of  Orestes,  divided  among  them  the 
iMontries  which  they  had  sabdned.  Aristodemus 
Wonld  have  had  Lacedemon,  bat  as  he  was  killed 
while  on  his  way  to  the  Peloponnesos,  the  country 
was  assigned  to  lus  two  sons,  Eurysthenes  and  FrodesL 
These  brothers,  who  thus  obtained  the  sovereignty  of  Sparta, 
neither  divided  the  kingdom  between  them,  nor  reigned  alter- 
nately ;  but  ruled  conjointly  and  with  equal  authority,  and 
each  was  styled  king  of  Sparta,  and  admowledged  in  that 
capacity.  This  singular  and  seemingly  inconsistent  form  of 
government  continued  upwards  of  eight  hundred  years.  The 
kings  descended  from  Prodes  were  called  ProclidsB  or  Froclid 
kings,  and  those  descended  ficom  Eurysthenes  were  called 
Eurysthenidse  or  Eurysthenid  kings.* 

*  The  foUowiug  are  the  kinss  of  Sparta  in  each  line,  with  the 
dates  of  their  accesaion  to  the  throne. 
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»    lOflO 

»    1028 
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,.     086 

,.      907 


Sons  . 
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Archidamtis  I. 

Agasieles 
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873 
809 
770 
723 
690 
651 
605 
564 


Bemaratns B.o.  266 

Leotyehides „  491 

ArchidamiiBlI „  466 

AgisII „  427 

AgeailAosII „  397 

Archidamus  U „  361 

AgulII „  338 

EudamidasL    ,  330 

Archidamna  III „  295 

Endamidaall „  268 

AgisIV 244 

Archidamni  IV „  230 

Enclidas „  225 

Lycaigna  XL 219 


EURTSTUENID  XXVOfl. 


Enrysthens B.a  1102 

AgisI ,1    1059 

Echeatratns »    1058 

Ubotas    „    1023 

Doryssufl „      986 

Agenlaiul „     957 
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Teleelua  
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Polydoms  ... 
Eurycrates  I. 
AnMUOider  ... 


B.C. 


913 
853 
813 
776 
724 
687 
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The  Frodid  king  Lycmgas,  the  tentii  in  descent  fircnn  Heiw^ 
cules,  lecived'  the  sceptre  on  the  death  of  his  btother  Poly* 
dectes,  in  898  B.O. ;  but  his  sister-in-bw  pioiving  pregnant,  £9 
resigned  the  ciown,  though  she  intiniated  to  hhn  t^t^  if  he 
wotild  marry  her,  the  chUd  should  be  destroyed.  Lycnigus 
received  the  infant  'whilst  at  supper  with  some  of  the  prindr 
pal  persons  of  the  city,  and  presented  him  to  them,  sayings 
''My  lords  of  Sparta,  here  is  a  king  bom  to  us."  Then 
placing  the  child  on  the  chair  of  state,  and  perceiving  how 
much  the  company  were  overjoyed,  he  named  him  Chuilaas. 
However,  finding  that  the  queen  and  her  partisans  were  ex- 
tremely irritated  at  his  conduct,  he  determined  on  a  voluntary 
exile,  and  visited  Cr^,  ^EJgypt^  and  Asia.  At  length,  the 
Spartans  invited  him  to  return  and  regulate  their  governments 
Having  first  obtained  the  approbation  and  assistance  of  the 
0Qm  Delphic  oracle,  Lycurgus  promulgated  his  laws. 
^^  His  first  act  was  to  establish  a  senate,  which  was 
composed  of  thirty  members,  including  the  kings, 
whose  office  consisted  in  preserving  a  just  balance  between 
the  power  of  the  kings  and  that  of  the  people.  No  matter 
which  had  not  received  the  previous  consent  of  the  senate 
could  be  brought  before  the  assembly  of  the  people ;  and,  on 
ihe  other  hand,  the  judgment  of  the  senate  was  not  effectual 
without  the  sanction  of  the  people.  The  kings  presided  in 
the  senate.     They  were  the  generals  of  the  republic;  but 


BURTSTHENin  KINGS — coniinued. 

Enrycratesn B.C.  644 

Leon „  607 

Anaxandrides „  563 

CleomesI „  630 

LeonidesI „  491 

Plistarchus „  480 

MiatoMuut   „  466 

Pausaniaa ,»  408 

Agesipolial „  397 

Cleombrotns    ,.  380 


AgesipoUs  n B.C.  371 

Oleomenes  II „  370 

AreusI „  309 

AcTotatus „  265 

AreuslI 264 

LeonidasII.    ...  „  257 

CleombrotuB    „  243 

Leonidas  11.  restored...    „  241 

Oleomenes   „  235 

AgesipolisIII „  219 


The  reader  will  notiee  that  th«  commencement  of  the  first  Mease- 
nian  war  is  said  to  have  taken  place  in  743  B.C.,  and  that  a  Spartan 
kin^  Teledns, .  was  killed  in  the  first  skirmish  in  this  year.  On  re- 
femng  to  the  table  we  find  that  Teleclmi  reighed  from  853  to  813 
B.C.,  and  that  no  Spartan  king,  if  the  dates  in  the  table  be  correct, 
fell  at  the  time  fixed  for  the  commencement  of  the  first  Messenian 
war.  The  above  discrepancy  is  pointed  out  to  show  how  little 
readen  can  depend  on  anoient  ofaronology,  generally  speaking. 
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tUey  oonU  not  plan  any  enteiprise  without  the  consent  of  a 
council  of  tbe  citizens.  They  were  merely  the  first  citizens  in 
Ibe  state,  and  enjoyed  only  l^e  shadow  of  royalty. 

The  people  had  their  assemhlies,  and  possessed  a  nominal 
shaie  in  the  govemment  of  Sparta ;  but  as  the  senate  con* 
▼ened  and  dismissed  them  at  pleasure,  and  they  held  no 
<^ceB  in  the  state,  their  real  power  was  yery  insignificant. 
In  order,  however,  to  depress  the  insolence,  pride,  and  luxury 
of  the  great  and  wealthy,  and  banish  want  and  misery  fiom 
the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  Lyourgus  divided  all  Lacoiua  into 
ihirty*nine' thousand  shares,  of  which  nine  thousand  were 
assigned  to  the  inhabitants  of  Sparta,  who  were  the  descent 
dants  of  the  Doiian  invaders,  and  the  remainder  to  the  people 
of  TAoonia,  who  were  held  in  subjection  by  the  Spartans. 
These  portions  could  never  be  divided,  but  passed  entire  to 
ike  heifs,  or  those  who  acquired  them. 

Lycurgus  withdrew  all  the  silver  and  gold  in  circulation, 
and  permitted  only  iron  money  to  be  given  in  exchange. 
This  coin  was  made  of  iron  heated  in  the  fire,  and  quenched 
in  vinegar,  that  it  might  be  rendered  brittle,  and  unfit  for  any 
other  use.  From  that  time  all  commerce  with  foreign  nations 
was  annihilated,  and  the  ships  of  another  country  never  en- 
tered the  harbours  of  Laconia.  Lycurgus  even  prohibited 
commerce  to  the  Spartans,  abolished  all  useless  arts,  and 
sUowed  those  necessaty  to  life  to  be  practised  only  by  slaves. 

The  next  ordinance  was,  that  all,  even  the  kings  them^ 
selves,  diould  make  their  principal  repast  at  the  pubUc  tables^ 
where  moderation  and  frugality  were  exercised.  The  meab 
were  coarse  and  parsimonious ;  and  the  conversation  was  cal^ 
culated  to  improve  the  youth  in  virtue^  and  cultivate  a  pa- 
triotic spirit 

All  children,  as  soon  as  boni,  were  commanded  to  be 
brought  by  their  parents,  that  they  might  be  examined  by 
penons  appointed  for  that  purpose.  Those  that  were  weU- 
made  and  vigorous  were  preserved ;  but  such  as  were  weak 
or  defonned  were  exposed  to  perish  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Taygetus.  As  no  Spartan  was  permitted  to  have  his  children 
educatedattlordingto  his  own  pleasure,  the  boys  at  the  age  of 
seven  yeans  were  sent  to  the  public  schools.  Their  education 
rejected  all  embellishments,  and  cherished  only  the  severe^r 
virtues.  It  taught  the  duties  of  religion,  obedience  to  the 
laws,  req)ect  for  parents,  reverence  for  old  age,  inflexible 
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honour,  ttndaunted  oounge,  contempt  of  danger  and  dealhy 
and,  above  all,  the  love  of  gloiy  and  of  their  ooontiy. 

The  general  excellence  of  the  laws  of  LjcoigoB  was  ahaded 
by  many  blemishes.  The  Lacedssmonian  women  frequented 
the  baths,  and  contended  in  the  public  sports  promiscooualy 
with  the  men,  and  this  rendered  them  bold  and  forward  in  man- 
ner. Theft  constituted  a  part  of  the  education  of  the  Spar- 
tans. Youths  were  taught  to  subdue  the  feelings  of  humanity, 
and  the  slaves  were  treated  with  the  most  barbaioua  rigour, 
and  often  massacred  in  sport  and  wantonness. 

Lycuigus,  having  thus  perfected,  as  he  supposed,  the  form 
of  the  LacedsBmonian  republic,  endeavoured  to  render  it 
stable  and  permanent.  For  this  purpose,  he  obliged  the 
Lacedaemonians,  by  an  oath,  to  promise  that  they  t^ould  ob- 
serve his  laws  till  his  return  from  Delphi  From  Delphi  he 
sent  to  Lacedsemon  the  following  answer  of  the  oracle :  *'  The 
laws  given  to  the  Spartans  are  excellent ;  and  the  state^  while 
it  continues  to  observe  them,  shall  be  the  most  glorums  and 
potent  in  the  world."     Lycurgus  then  voluntarily  starved 

^-n     himself  to  death.     Some,  however,  say,  that  he 

z:^     died  in  Crete,  and  commanded  his  ashes  to  be 

thrown  into  the  sea,  lest  they  should  afterwards  be 

carried  to  Sparta,  and  the  Lacedaunonians  consider  themselves 

as  released  from  their  oath. 

It  i0  said  that  Alcamenes,  Eurysthenid  king  of  Sparl;^  led 
the  Spartans  against  the  Messenians  soon  after  his  accession, 
but  the  first  Messenian  war,  of  which  the  cause,  as  well  as  the 
result^  has  been  narrated  in  the  separate  history  of  Messenia 
(see  page  80),  began  in  743  b.o.  It  should,  however,  be  said, 
that  the  date  of  its  commencement  is  altogether  uncertain. 
According  to  the  table  of  Spartan  kings,  Tlieopompns  (Pro- 
did)  imd  Polydoms  (Eurysthenid)  were  reigning  at  this  time, 
and  the  story  of  the  death  of  Teledus  at  the  hands  of  the 
Messenians  must  be  false.  Probably  the  Teledus  that  is 
spoken  of  was  merely  the  leader  of  the  band  of  Spartans  that 
went  in  disguise  to  the  temple  on  the  borders  of  Miwniiis 
and  Sparta,  and  hence  the  mistake  has  arisen. 

About  this  time  were  instituted  the  ephors,  who  were  five 
in  number,  and  chosen  annually  by  the  people  from  their 
own  body,  and  who  gradually  acquired  an  unlimited  authority. 
They  presided  in  the  general  assemblies,  dedared  war,  made 
peace,  determined  the  number  of  troops,  regulated  the  taxes. 
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•and  dtttribnted  ptmislunents  and  lewaids.  In  ehort^  their 
power,  though  in  some  respects  subordinate,  was  in  others 
panuDOunt  even  to  that  of  the  kings  and  the  senate.  They 
«ould  bring  the  kings  to  trial  before  the  senate,  and  whenever 
the  king  lumded  the  army  and  marched  to  the  neld,  two  of 
the  ephors  accompanied  him  to  report  on  his  conduct. 

Tbd  conditions  imposed  on  the  Messenians  were  so  oppre^ 
flive  that  they  reyolted,  and  took  for  their  general  |w%k 
Aiistomenes,  who  commenced  the  second  Messenian  ^^ 
war.  An  account  of  this  has  also  been  given  (see  ^^ 
page  81).  With  the  conclusion  of  this  war  in  668  b.o., 
much,  if  not  all  of  the  interest  that  has  attached  itself  to  the 
early  history  of  Sparta  ceases.  Sparta  was  now  on  the  high 
road  to  supremacy  in  Southern  Greece,  and  there  were  few  in 
the  peninsula  and  mainland,  too,  which  did  not  regard  her 
success  in  the  second  Messenian  war  with  fear  and  suspicion. 
War  with  Argos  had  been  frequently  carried  on,  and  in  747 
the  Argives  had  been  defeated  by  the  Spartans.  Later,  again, 
in  669  B.a,  the  Spartans  were  worsted  by  the  Aigives  in  the 
battle-  of  HysisB ;  but  subsequently,  in  547,  secured  a  con- 
flideiable  portion  of  the  Argive  territory  by  being  victorious 
in  the  general  battle  that  followed  the  oonjQict  between  300 
men  on  either  side,  and  in  which  each  party  claimed  the  vic- 
tory. The  Spartans  were  at  war  more  than  once  with  Ar- 
cai^  but  the  most  memorable  event  in  the  course  of  their 
contest  with  this  state  was  the  subjection  of  Tegea^  a  city 
which  was  immediately  received  into  alliance  with  her  former 
enemy,  and  in  which  the  bones  of  Orestes  were  discovered. 
These,  according  to  tiie  command  of  the  orade,  were  removed 
to  Sparta. 

The  Greek  colony  of  Samoa  had  become  so  powerM  by  sea 
that  no  state  could  compete  with  its  fleet,  which  was  supreme 
in  Grecian  waters.     A  war  broke  out  between  Samos  and 
Sparta,  while  the  former  was  at  the  height  of  its     »a* 
renown,  during  which  the  latter  managed  to  hold     ^~ 
its  own  against  the  great  naval  state.    It  was  to- 
wards the  dose  of  this  war  that  the  murder  of  Hipparchus 
was  perpetrated  by  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton  at  Athens,  and 
Hippias  b^an  to  rule  at  Athens  with  an  iron  hand.     Chief 
among  the  enemies  of  the  Athenian  tyrant  were  the  Alcmceo- 
iiida,  who  had  enlisted  the  sympathies  of  most  of  the  Greek 
I  on  their  side  by  doing  more  in  rebuilding  the  temple 
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of  ApoUo  at  BelpM  than  was  provided  for  in  their  oontract 
The  oracle  had  declared  that  fceedom  must  be'  restored  to 
Athens,  and  the  Alcmseonids  and  the  malcontents  within  the 
walls  turned  to  Sparta  for  aid.  The  Spartans,  who  had 
broken  the  power  of  the  tyrants  in  many  of  the  states,  and 
who  had  been  tolerably  successful  in  the  war  with  Samos,  re> 

ic-i  A     sppnded  readily  to  their  call,  and  fitted  out  an  ex- 
-^     ;^dition    agaixist  Hippias.      How    the  tyrant  of 

^  Athens  was  worsted  in  the  attempt  to  retain  his 
power  by  force  of  arms,  and  how  he  sought  a  refuge  at  the 
court  of  the  Persian  king  Darius,  has  been  already  told,  and 
it  only  remains  to  be  said  that  as  soon  as  the  object  in  view 
had  been  accomplished,  the  Spartan  king  Cleomenes  with- 
drew his  troops  &om  Athens  and  returned  to  his  capital 

It  may  be  as  well  to  pause  for  a  moment  at  tbis  point  and 
consider  the  position  of  Sparta  in  Greece.  Nominally  a 
kingdom,  it  was  actually  a  republic,  and  by  the  nature  of  its 
institutions  was  opposed  to  the  exercise  of  any  manly  virtue 
except  bravery.  The  Spartans  thought  nothing  of  a  man  who 
oould  not  bear  hunger  and  hard  blows  without  a  murmur ; 
they  sneered  at  the  superior  refinement  and  civilisation  of 
Athens,  and,  doubtless,  feeling  themselves  inferior  to  her  iD>^ 
habitants  in  every  respect,  except  brute  strength  and  endur* 
ance,  though  they  were  careful  not  to  acknowledge  it  even  to 
each  other,  they  longed  for  an  opportunity  of  humbling  her. 
And  why,  it  may  be  asked,  were  the  Spartans  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  this  system,  and  why  did  Lycuigus  originate  such 
laws  as  he  did  for  their  guidance  1  The  answer  is  obvious. 
The  Spartans  were  a  nation  within  a  nation — a  band  of 
Dorians  in  the  midst  of  a  mixed  population,  chiefly  of  the 
lower  class  of  Aohaeans,  who  were  prevented  from  emigrating 
after  the  Dorian  invasion,  and  compelled  to  remain  on  the 
fioiL  These  people,  called  Periasct,  or  dwellers  about  Sparta, 
had  no  share  in  l^e  government  which  was  reserved  for  them* 
selves  by  the  dominant  Spartans,  who  intermarried  only 
among  themselves,  and  carefully  abstained  from  alliances  with 
the  PericecL  As  these  were  more  numerous  than  the  Spax^ 
tans,  being,  perhaps,  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  one,  and  as 
the  nations  or  states  around  Laconia  were  always  animated 
with  hostile  feelings  towards  the  paramount  men  of  Dorian 
descent,  the  Spartans  could  only  expect  to  hold  their  own  by 
mare  force  of  arms,  and  for  this  reason  did  everything  they 
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could  to  impiove  the  power  of  the  body,  and  call  into  action 
the  moie  brutal  qualities  of  the  mind,  neglecting  altogether 
to  temper  these  by  the  culture  of  the  higher  qualities,  winch, 
in  their  opinion,  only  tended  to  render  men  effeminate  and 
nnwarlike.  It  has  been  said  that  Sparta  was  a  republic 
actually,  though  nominally  a  kingdom.  This  is  evident 
when  it  is  considered  how  the  Spartans,  who  were  the 
governing  body  of  Laconia,  kept  ^eir  kings,  who  held 
nominal  rule  over  them  in  check  by  the  action  of  the  Ephors, 
who  were  elected  by  themselves.  The  people,  therefore,  were 
positively  their  own  rulers,  and  were  in  a  position  to  make 
i&WB  for  themselves ;  they  held  the  power  in  their  own  handi^ 
and  exercising  it  through  their  representatives  the  Ephor^, 
rendered  theiir  kings  no  more  than  the  executive  officeis  of 
the  nation,  the  presiding  authorities  over  festivals  aftd  reli- 
gious ceremonies  in  time  of  peace,  the  generals-in-ehief  and 
leaders  of  their  armies  in  time  of  war. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  Spartans,  who  wore  the 
governing  and  superior  class  in  Lacedsemon,  and  the  Perioed, 
who  were  the  free  people  of  the  country,  but  who  were  de- 
prived of  participation  in  the  government  There  was  a 
class  yet  lower  than  this — ^the  wretched  HelotSi  or  slaves,  of 
whom  little  or  nothing  has  been  said.  The  name  is  sup- 
posed to  be  derived  from  the  Oreek  hdtin,  to  take,  and  to 
signify  in  the  first  instance  a  prisoner  of  war,  as  all  captives 
thus  taken  were  held  by  the  Greeks  in  bondage ;  but  some 
think  that  it  originated  in  the  HelotSB,  or  people  of  Helos,  a 
dty  of  Laconia,  which  the  Spartans  took  about  833  B.O.,  and 
rased  to  the  ground,  because  its  inhabitants  refused  to  pay 
the  tribute  which  the  Spartans  exacted  from  all  the  Laconian 
cities.  The  Helot»  were  reduced  to  the  most  abject  state  of 
slavery^  and  their  name  was  afterwardfii  applied  to  all  slaves 
in  Sparta.  They  were  considered  the  property  of  the  state, 
and  cultivated  the  land  of  the  Spartans,  and  attended  their 
masters  to  the  field.  The  Spartans,  however,  were  in  con- 
stant fear  of  an  insurrection  among  them,  and  whenever  they 
Igiew  too  nmneKms  a  nnmber  of  young  Spartans  were  s^ 
lected  and  sent  out  armed  with  da^ers,  or  what  was  called 
the  OfffUna;  or  secret  mission.  The  youths  lay  concealed  by 
day,  but  by  night  they  came  forth  from  their  lurking  places 
and  passed  tluDUgh  the  land  murdering  every  Helot  that 
th^y  happened  to  meet. 
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OHBONOLOaiCAL  SUHlfABT. 


LeIexoeeiipiMihethroiie 

of   LaooniA,  as  it  is 

said,  about B.a  1704 

Helen,  supposed  to  be 

the  dauuiter  of  Jupi- 
ter and  Led*,  manied 

toMenelans „    1213 

Abduction  of  Helen  by 

Paris,     the     son    oi 

Priam „    1198 

Commencement  of    the 

Trojan  War  „    1193 

Orestes,     the     son    of 

Agamemnon,  becomes 

supreme  over  Argos, 

MyoliiiBy  and  Laconi*  „  1176 
Dorian  invasion :    Pro- 

cles    and    Eurysthe- 

nes   reign  joinUy  in 

Sparto „    1102 

Xyourgns,      afterwards 

the  Spartan  lawgiver, 

becomeskingof  Sparta  „  898 
Tromulgation  of  code  of 

laws    by    Lycutgus, 

•bout „    885 

Death  of  Lyoums,  and 

accession  of  Cnarilaus  „  873 
'Ephors  appointed  by  the 

Spartan    king    Theo- 

Wpompus,  about „    765 
ar  between  the  Spar- 
tans and  the  Argives  ,,    787 


CommenoemeBt  of  the 
struggle  known  as  the 
First  Messenian  War  B.a  743 

Termination  of  the  First 
Messenian  War ,»    788 

Bebellion  of  the  Par- 
thenii  and  the  Helots 
against  Sparta  „    707 

Helos  taken  by  the  Spar- 
tans, and  the  inha- 
bitants reduoed  to 
slavery   ,.    70O 

Commencement  of  the 
Second  Messenian  War  „    685 

The  Spartans  defeated 
by  the  Argives  At 
Hysi« ,    609 

Conclusion  of  the  Second 
Messenian  War 068 

Reduction  of  Tegea, 
which  is  received  into 
alliance  with  Spartft...   ,,    560 

War  between  the  Spar- 
tans and  Argives ! 
Combat  between  three 
hundred  men  on  either 
side ,»    547 

War  between  the  Spar- 
tans and  people  of 
Samoa ,    625 

Interferenoe  of  Sparta 
with  the  affairs  of 
Athens  ,,    510 


CHAPTER  VL 

FfiOX  THB  FLIGHT  OF  HIFPIAS  TO  THE  SATTISS  OF 
EUBTXEBOV.— THE  6BXAT  FXB8IAV  WAB8. 

510  B.a  to  466  b.o. 

1.  OHANOn  IN  THB  ATHINIAN  CONSTITUTION.' 
OP  8PARTA. 

'Wb  now  emerge  into  the  broad  sea  of  veritable  Greek  histoiy, 
-onencnunbered  by  the  difficulties  of  l^nds  and  traditions, 
und  the  want  of  authenticity,  which  renders  so  mnoh  of  the 
early  part  of  it  vague  and  unsatisfactory,  and  come  to  the 
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period  when  Penia  attempted,  without  Buccess,  to  add  to  her 
empiie  by  the  subjugation  of  Greece.  Before  doing  this,  how- 
ever,  it  ib  neoeseaiy  to  see  what  events  had  followed  the  flight 
of  Hippias  from  Athens. 

The  inteifiorenoe  of  the  Spartans,  which  drove  Hippias 
from  his  native  country,  paved  the  way  for  the  return  of  Uie 
AlcmsBonids,  who  immediately  took  up  their  residence  in. 
Athens.  They  did  not,  however,  recover  their  former  posi- 
tion  among  the  Athenian  nobility,  who  r^;arded  them  a» 
being  still  under  a  curse,  and  they  were  exduded  &om  any 
participation  in  power  by  the  ariatociacy  of  the  city,  at  whose 
head  was  Isagoras,  who  had  found  a  Mend  in  the  Spartan 
king,  Gleomenes.  The  Alcmseonids,  therefore,  resolved  to 
throw  themselves  on  the  people,  and  Ghsthenes,  the  head  of 
that  funily,  soon  succeeded,  by  their  support,  in  importing 
considerable  changes  into  the  Athenian  constitution. 
.  The  old  system,  in  which  were  four  tribes,  divided  and 
subdivided  into  pkraMes,  gentes^  and  families^  were  entirely 
done  away  with,  and  the  whole  soil  of  Attica  was  divided 
into  districts  called  demes.  These  domes  were  grouped  into 
ten  tribes,  but  the  domes  of  each  tribe  were  purposely  scat- 
tered throughout  the  country,  and  did  not  form  a  single  and 
undivided  district^  so  that  there  might  be  less  chance  of  any 
partfcukx  party  becoming  predominant  in  a  dome  through  iden- 
tity of  interests  among  its  population.  The  whole  population, 
except  the  slaves,  were  distributed  among  the  domes,  and  thua 
became  possessed  of  the  elective  franchise,  such  as  it  was. 
The  senate  was  now  composed  of  500  members,  of  whom 
fifty  were  chosen  from  each  tribe  being  selected,  not  by  votings 
but  by  lot,  from  persons  eligible  for  o£Gice,  and  willing  to  ac- 
cept it.  Once  elected,  the  members  were  divided  into  ten 
groups,  called  prytanies^  each  of  which  took  the  lead  in  the 
sttiate  by  turn  for  the  ienJ^  part  of  the  year.  Each  prytany 
was  subdivided  into  five  parties  of  ten,  which  in  like  manner 
took  precedence  in  the  senate  by  turns,  for  l^^fifiUth  part  of 
the  year,  or — ^to  use  a  term  which  an  English  reader  will 
better  understand — ^for  a  week.  The  members  of  these  sub- 
divisions were  called  proedri  or  presidents,  and  every  day  one 
of  the  proedri  for  the  week  was  selected  by  lot  as  epistaiiSf  or 
chief  of  the  senate.  The  chief  of  the  senate,  in  addition  to 
presiding  over  its  deliberations,  was  entrusted  with  the  care 
of  the  treasury  and  acropolis  or  citadel  of  Athens :  and  alsa 
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piesided  over  the  general  assembly  of  tlie  people,  in  wlueh 
all  measures  of  general  interest  and  afifeotiiig  the  whole  body 
politic  were  finely  discussed.  The  archons  were  elected  89 
before,  but  they  possessed  no  power  in  the  state  as  heretofore^ 
the  power  being  transferaed  to  %h!6  people  jit  laige.  The  pole- 
march,  as  the  third  arohon  was  called,  exerciaed  the  same 
functions  as  heretofore,  but  he  was  assisted  by  ten  stiategi  ot 
generals,  of  whom  (me  was  elected  by  each  trib&  The  polo« 
march  and  his  subordinates  led  the  Athenian  troops  i&  time 
of  war,  and  were  entrusted  with  the  maaagement  of  foreign 
affairs. 

In  addition  to  these  changes,  Clisthenes  invmited  a  process 
for  getting  rid  of  any  obnoxious  citizen  and  sending  mm  into 
exile.  This  was  called  ostracism — ^because  the  noting  was 
managed  by  writing  on  an  oyster-shell  or  tile. .  Whene^vei 
the  senate  considered  that  any  citizen  was  taking  steps  that 
might  prove  prejudicial  to  the  state,  they  called  on  the  people^ 
wi&out  naming  the  person  whom  they  had  in  view,  to  write, 
each  man  on  hia  shell,  the  name  of  the  Athenian  that  each 
might  think  capable  of  sinister  designs  against  the  Atheniaai 
democracy.  The  tiles,  after  collection,  were  scrutinised  in  the 
agora,  or  market  place,  by  the  president  of  the  senate  for  the 
day,  and  the  archons,  and  any  man  whose  name  was  inscribed 
on  6000,  or  more,  was  obliged  to  go  into  exile  for  ten  yeais. 
He  might,  however,  be  recalled  by  the  vote  of  the  people  at 
any  time,  and  subsequently  the  period  of  banishment  was  r&* 
duced  to  five  years.  The  ostracised  citizen  expezieneed  no 
further  detriment  than  compulsory  absence  firom  home,  and 
the  Athenians  were  never  permitted  to  resort  to  this  mode  of 
procuring  the  banishment  of  one  of  their  number  nnlesa  it 
was  thought  necessary  by  the  senate. 

The  innovations  of  Clisthenes  rendered  the  commonwealth 
of  Athens  far  more  democratic  than  it  had  been  before,  in 
fact  rendered  it  a  thorough  democracy,  in  which  the  people 
had  the  upper  hand,  and  became  the  governors  as  well  as  the 
governed.  The  alterations  made  by  Solon  in  the  conatitutton 
had  been  a  step  in  this  direction,  retraced,  perhaps,  by  Pisis* 
tratus  and  his  sons,  who  had  introduced  personal  government^ 
but  the  measures  of  Clisthenes  took  aU  power  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  nobles,  and  equalised  its  exercise  among  all 
dasses.  Besolved  not  to  submit  without  a  strug^e,  Isagoras 
<9aUed  CAeomenesand  the  Spartans  to  his  aid.    Clisthenee 
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left  Athens  in  haBte,  and  the  aristocratic  party  resorted  to 
baish  measures,  which  stung  the  people  into  retaliation; 
They  flew  to  arms,  and  Isagbras  and  his  allies  retreated  into 
the  Acropolis,  which  was  closely  besieged  by  the  w^a 
people.  At  last,  when  all  their  resources  failed  ^^^ 
them,  "the  generals  of  the  beleaguered  troops  sur-  ^^* 
Tendered,  and  Cleomenes  and  his  men  were  allowed  to 
return  to  Sparta.  Isagoras  accompanied  them,  but  disthenes 
finding  the  way  clear  re-entered  Athens  in  triumph.  A  brief 
leign  of  terror  followed  the  surrender  of  ^e  Acropolis,  during 
which  many  of  the  supporters  of  Isagoras  were  killed  by  the 
people.  This  was  the  commencement  of  the  long  fight  for 
supTcmacy  that  ensued  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  of  which 
the  iformer  was  the  representative  of  demoeiacy,  or  govern- 
ment emanating  &om  the  people  as  the  source  of  power,  and 
the  latter  of  oligarchy,  or  the  dominion  of  the  lessw  number 
over  the  greater. 

CHRONOLOOIGAL  'SUMJiA&Y. 


Badical  ehange  in  Athe- 
nian consiituttQii  effec- 
ted by  Cliflthenes B.a  509 


Spartans  called  ia  by 
Isagorae  and  block- 
aded in  the  Acropolis  B.a  608 


2.   ON  Tm  EVB  OF  THS  PEBSIAN  WAB, 

The  passions  of  both  parties  were  now  at  fever  heat,  and  a 
dense  doud  of  war  gathered  and  hung  over  the  peninsula  of 
Attica.  A  confederacy  of  the  principal  states  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, in  which  Sparta  held  the  first  place  and  Corinth  the 
second,  was  formed  against  Athens,  and  the  troops  of  the 
allies,  with  a  contingent  from  Thebes,  and  a  body  of  men 
from  Chalcis,  in  Euboea,  entered  Attica.  Their  purposo  waa. 
to  make  Isagoras  the  ruler  of  Attica,  but  they  hesitated  at  the. 
remonstratfce  of  some  of  the  members  of  the  confiederation^ 
and  gave  up  their  plan.  Clisthenes,  fearing  that  thois  oaiteiL 
foroes  would  crush  Athens,  endeavoured  to  induce  Danus  to 
espouse  his  quarrel,  and  would  have  presented  earth  and 
water  to  him  in  token  of  the  inferiority  .and  submisaion  of 
Athens,  had  not  the  proud  Athenians  refilsed  to  permit  sueh< 
an  act  of  servility.  Hippias,  who  wae  still  at  Sigeum,  and 
had  not  yet  repaired  to  the  Persian  court,  must  have  smiled 
when  he  saw  the  curious  turn  affairs  were  taking.  Hisresto- 
raticm  was  proposed  by  the  Spartans,  at  a  conference  held  at 
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Sparia  among  the  leaden  of  the  eonfedeiate  states,  and  at 
which  Hippias  himself  was  said  to  have  been  present^  but 
their  plans  were  foiled  by  Corinth,  who  dissuaded  the  repre* 
sentatives  of  the  assembled  powers  from  attempting  to  forc& 
any  form  of  government  on  Athens  against  its  will,  especially 
one  which  was  most  hateful  to  the  Athenians,  and  no  fiirth^ 
action  was  taken  in  the  matter.    The  Athenians,  unfortu- 
nately, were  not  content  to  let  bygones  be  bygones,  and  satis- 
fied with  the  power  thus  afforded  to  them  of  following  their 
inclination  with  regard  to  the  regulation  of  their  internal 
affairs.    They  chose  rather  to  indidge  the  spirit  of  revenge^ 
and  attacked  Chalcis,  the  weakest  of  the  allied  states  that  1^ 
IjQM     interfered  in  behalf  of  Isagoras.     Chalcis  feU,  and 
y^     the  town  and  surrounding  territory  was  divided  into 
lots  and  distributed  among   Atilienian   colonists^ 
Thus  it  was  that  Athens  first  obtained  power  in  the  island  o£ 
Eubpa.    Thinking  that  they  themselves  might  next  be  at- 
tacked by  the  Athenians,  the  Thebans  sought  to  turn  the  war 
horn  their  own  territories  by  persuading  the  inhabitants  of 
fiOS     ^^  iahmd  of  .^Igina,  who  possessed  a  powerful  fleet, 
-j^     to  make  a  descent  upon  Attica.    An  unimportant 
war  ensued  and  lasted  for  some  time,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century  b.o.  .^Sgina  still  found  herself 
supreme  in  the  waters  of  the  Saronic  Gulf. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  events  which  were  in  progress  outside 
the  limits  of  Greece,  but  with  which  GreeA:  ooloniBts  had 
much  to  do.  Greece,  in  fact,  was  now  on  the  eve  of  the  Per* 
sian  war.  Persia  at  this  time  was  under  Darius  Hystaspes,. 
who  had  ascended  tJie  throne  in  521,  and  to  whom  the  Greek 
colonies  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  were  subject.  The  Thm- 
cian  Chersonese,  the  long  and  narrow  tongue  of  land  which 
helps  to  form  the  passage  of  the  Hellespont  on  its  north- 
western side,  was  under  Miltiades,  who  subsequently  became 
fiunous  in  Grecian  history.  The  peninsula  had  been  ooloniBed 
in  the  time  of  Pisistratus  by  MUtiades  the  Elder,  who  was 
succeeded  by  his  nephew  Stesagoras  the  Elder,  son  of  his- 
half-brother  Cimon,  in  Mb  government  On  the  death  of 
Stesagoras  it  fell  to  his  younger  brother,  Miltiades,  who 
mgym  strengthened  himself  by  marrying  the  daughter  of 
^^'  the  Thracian  king,  Olorus.  When  Daiius  in- 
^°'  vaded  the  country  of  the  Scythians,  Histttus,  th» 
tyrant  of  Miletus,  with  the  tyrants  of  the  other  Greek  colo- 
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iiies  in  Asia  Minor,  and  Miltiades  accompanied  him  as  &r  as 
the  Danube,  and  remained  to  guard  the  bridge  by  which  the 
'king  and  his  azmy  crossed  that  river  and  entered  the  Scythian 
vilds. '  They  had  waited  the  full  time  appointed  by  Darius 
for  his  return,  when  sgme  Scythians  came  to  them  with  the 
news  that  he  was  retreating,  and  counselled  them  to  destroy 
the  bridge  and  leave  Darius  to  be  crushed  by  their  coimtry- 
men.  Miltiades  supported  the  proposal,  but  the  counsel  of 
Histaeus  to  leave  the  bridge  intact  prevailed,  and  the  Persian 
king  and  his  army  continued  their  retreat  in  safety.  It  was 
on  his  way  home  that  he  compelled  the  Macedonian  monarch 
to  acknowledge  himself  to  be  his  vassal,  by  the  presentation 
of  earth  and  water,  and  that  the  Athenians  sought  his  aid 
against  the  Spartans  and  their  allies.  Histaeus  having  in- 
curred the  suspicions  of  Darius  for  something  or  other  that  he 
had  done,  was  taken  by  the  Persian  king  to  Susa,  and  Darius 
left  his  brother  Artaphemes  to  take  care  of  Asia  Minor. 
Aristagoras,  the  son-in-law  of  Histasus,  was  lefb  in  authority 
at  Miletus. 

A  few  years  after  the  democrats  and  oligarchists  of  Naxos, 
one  of  the  Cydades,  came  to  blows,  and  the  latter  being  the 
weaker  party  applied  for  aid  to  Aristagoras,  who     i^^^ 
persuaded  Artaphernes  to  send  an  expedition  to  the      j^ 
island.     This  he  did,  but  warned  the  democratic 
party  of  its  coming,  and  so  rendered  it  a  fsdlure.    Aristagoras 
discovering  his  treachery,  and  being  persuaded  to  the  act  by 
a  communication  from  Histaeus,  declared  the  independence  of 
Miletus,  and  his  example  was  followed  in  all  the  Greek  cities 
on  the  seaboard  of  Asia  Minor  that  owed  allegiance  to  Darius. 
Aristagoras  made  a  tour  of  the  Greek  states,  and  gained  aid 
£rom  the  Athenians  and  Eretrians,  who  sent  the  former 
twenty  and  the  latter  five  ships  to  his  assistance.     It  was 
this  act  of  the  Athenians  that  drew  on  Greece  the  Persian 
invasion.     The  Athenian  fleet  did  not  long  remain  in  Ionian 
waters.     The  lonians,  who  had  gained  many  allies  on  the 
<x>ast  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  contiguous  islands,  pro-     M^m 
tracted  the  struggle  for  six  years,  but  at  last  their 
fleet  was  totally  defeated  off  Lade  by  the  fleet  of        ^ 
Artaphemes.     Miletus  was  then  besieged  and  carried  by  as- 
sault, and  in  two  years  more  (493  b.c.)  the  revolt  was  com- 
pletely suppressed,  and  the  whole  of  Ionia  and  the  west  coast 
of  Asia  Minor  reduced  to  obedience. 
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As  soon  as  this  had  been  done,  Darins  ordered  his  aon-in- 
law,  Maidonius,  who  had  succeeded  Artaphemes  as  satrap  of 

.  QA     Asia  Minor,  to  prepare  an  expedition  against  Greece. 

^  Mardonius  did  so,  and  entered  Thrace  with  a  large 
and  well-appointed  army,  and  sent  his  fleet  round 
Mount  Athos,  to  sail  cdong  the  coast  of  Greece  and  co-operate 
with  the  troops  on  shore.  The  army,  weakened  by  losses 
and  defections  in  passing  through  Thrace,  contrived  to  con- 
quer Macedonia^  but  the  fleet  was  almost  entirely  destroyed 
off  Mount  Athos  by  a  violent  storm,  and  Mardonius  with 
difl^culty  regained  Asia  Minor  with  the  residue  of  his  army. 

Thwarted  in  the  attainment  of  his  object,  the  desire  of  Da- 
rius for  revenge  on  Greece  became,  if  possible,  far  stronger 
than  before.  He  sent  heralds  to  all  the  Greek  states,  de- 
manding their  submission  and  the  customary  presentation  of 
earth  and  water.  Athens  and  Sparta  resented  the  demand 
by  maltreating  the  Persian  heralds,  but  most  of  the  other 
states  submitted,  and  among  the  number  .^Egina,  whose  fleet 
was  the  most  powerful  in  Greece.  This  was  looked  on  as  an 
act  of  treachery  by  Athens,  and  the  Athenians  called  on  the 
Spartans  to  hedp  tiiem  in  punishing  the  people  of  .^Egina  for 
their  perfidy.  Cleomenes  invaded  the  island,  and  compelled 
the  J^ginetans  to  give  hostages  to  the  Athenians  for  their  future 
good  conduct,  and  the  fleet  of  iEgina  was  thus  secured  for 

M^^      Greece.     The  bold  fiont  displayed  by  Athens  and 

*Jv  Sparta  at  this  crisis  gave  courage  to  the  other  states 
of  Greece.  The  national  spirit  was  fairly  roused  at 
last,  and  to  resist  the  common  foe  to  the  utmost  a  confedera- 
tion of  all  the  Greek  states  was  formed,  in  which  Sparta  took 
the  lead. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  SITHMART. 
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3.  THB  FIBST  PEBSIAN  mVASION. — ^HABATHON. 

Inoensed  at  the  failure  of  the  expedition  under  Mardonius, 
and  the  treatment  offered  to  his  envoys  by  the  Athenians 
and  Spartans,  Darius  caused  immense  preparations  to  be  made 
for  a  second  attempt  to  subjugate  Greece,  and  as-  ^^^ 
sembled  a  large  army  in  the  plains  of  Cilicia.  r^ 
When  the  spring  ma  sufficiently  advanced,  the 
Persians  embarked  in  a  fleet  of  six  hundred  triremes,  and 
sailed  for  Greece.  A  great  part  of  this  fleet  was  gathered 
&om  the  Greek  cities  on  the  coasts  and  islands  of  Asia 
Minor.  A  Made,  Datis  by  name,  and  Artaphemes  com- 
manded the  fleet  and  army,  and  Hippias,  the  ex-tyrant  of 
Athens,  who  had  long  been  living  at  the  court  of  Darius, 
accompanied  them.  Instead  of  working  southward  through 
Thrace  and  Macedonia,  it  had  been  determined  to  land  on  the 
coast  of  Attica,  and  accordingly  the  fleet  slowly  made  its 
way  westward,  reducing  many  of  the  Greek  islands  of  the 
Cydades  on  its  way.  After  taking  Carystus  and  Eretria  in 
I^boea,  the  Persians,  in  September,  490  b.o.,  landed  in  the 
Bay  of  Marathon,  ^hich  Hippias  had  pointed  out  as  the 
best  place  for  the  disembarkation  of  the  troops. 

News  travelled  slowly  in  those  days,  and  the  landing  of 
the  Persians  seems  to  have  taken  the  Greeks  by  surprise. 
A  messenger  was  immediately  despatched  to  Sparta  with  the 
intelligence,  and  to  summon  the  Spartan  troops ;  but  it  was  a 
role  with  the  Spartans  never  to  march  against  an  enemy,  or  to 
ondertake  an  expedition,  except  at  the  time  of  the  full  moon. 
When  the  messenger  arrived  it  wanted  about  six  days  to  this 
period,  and  the  Spartans  would  not  quit  their  city.  As  soon 
as  they  could  do  so  without  violation  of  their  rule,  they  has- 
tened northwards  by  forced  marches,  but  before  they  could 
arrive  the  decisive  battle  had  been  fought  by  the  Athenians 
and  Platseans,  and  the  Persians  had  been  defeated. 

On  landing  the  Persians  had  determined  to  swoop  down  on 
Athens  without  longer  delay  than  was  necessary  to  set  the 
troops  in  order  and  provide  for  the  commissariat  department. 
In  Athens  all  was  confusion  and  indecision.  Miltiades,  who 
had  returned  from  the  Thracian  Chersonese  to  Athens,  after 
taking  the  islands  of  Lemnos  and  Imbros  from  the  Persians, 
and  had  been  elected  as  one  of  the  ten  strategi,  who  assisted 
the  polemarch  in  the  management  of  war  and  foreign  afDurs, 
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uiged  the  necessity  of  attacking  the  enemy  while  the  troops 
were  yet  in  the  confdsion  caused  by  the  landing,  and  as  four 
of  his  colleagues  and  the  polemarch  Callimachus  were  of  his 
opinion,  the  Athenian  troops  were  marshalled,  and  marched 
with  a  contingent  of  six  hundred  heavy-armed  men  from 
Platssa  to  the  plains  of  Marathon. 

The  combined  troops  of  Athens  and  Plataea  could  not  have 
amounted  at  the  utmost  to  more  than  20,000  men  of  all 
arms.  The  Persian  array  in  the  field,  although  it  has  been 
reckoned  by  some  writers  to  have  reached  the  enormous  total 
of  600,000,  in  all  probability  numbered  about  120,000,  of 
whom  30,000  were  heavy-armed  troops,  and  10,000  cavalry. 
The  Greeks,  under  the  command  of  Miltiades,  moved  down 
from  the  hills  round  Marathon  into  the  plain,  and  took  up  a 
position  in  an  extended  line  opposite  the  Persians,  who  lay 
between  them  and  the  sea.  In  order  to  make  the  line  of 
battle  as  long  as  possible,  and  to  prevent  being  out-flanked 
and  surrounded  by  the  Persians,  Miltiades  had  thrown  out 
his  wings  as  far  as  possible  at  the  expense  of  the  centre, 
which  was  materially  weakened  by  this  necessaiy  disposition 
of  the  troops.  He  placed  this  part  under  the  command  of 
the  strategi  Aristides  and  Themistocles,  afterwards  so  well 
known  in  Greek  history,  and  gave  the  right  wing  to  Calli- 
machus, and  the  left  to  the  general  of  the  Platseans.  When 
all  was  ready  the  signal  was  given,  and  the  whole  Greek  line 
advanced  at  the  double,  to  use  our  own  expression,  and  soon 
crossed  the  mile  of  ground  that  separated  them  from  the 
astonished  Persians,  whose  battle  order  was  the  less  effective, 
as  it  consisted  of  a  line,  or  rather  a  mass,  several  men  deep. 
The  chaige  of  the  Greeks  was  successful  on  either  wing,  and 
the  Persians  opposed  to  them  were  beaten  back  towards  the  sea ; 
but  in  the  centre  the  heavy-armed  troops  of  Darius  withstood 
the  onset  of  the  Athenians,  and  after  a  short  hand-to-hand 
struggle  compelled  them  to  retreat  Seeing  this,  and  the 
routed  wings  of  the  Persian  being  in  too  great  confusion  to 
rally,  the  wings  of  the  Greek  army  changed  their  front  and  at- 
tacked the  Persian  centre  on  either  side.  This  gave  the  Greek 
centre  time  and  opportunity  to  rally,  and  the  Persians  fled  in 
haste  to  their  ships,  hotly  pursued  by  the  victorious  Greeks. 
It  is  said  that  192  Greeks  perished  on  the  field  of  battle ; 
the  Persians  lost  about  6,600,  most  of  whom  fell  in  the 
marshes  fringing  the  bay  while  protecting  the  embarkation  of 
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theiestof  the  anny  on  board  the  fleet  This  was  effected  with 
marvellouB  rapidity ;  seven  only  of  the  ships  were  taken  by  the 
Greeks,  but  the  remainder  at  eventide  were  sweeping  steadily 
to  the  south  along  the  coast  of  Attica.  Callunachus  the 
polemarch,  and  the  strategos  Stesagoras,  fell  in  the  conflict  on 
the  shore,  and  so  eager  and  determined  were  the  Greeks,  that 
many  who  hung  on  to  the  ships  as  they  were  being  pushed 
&om  the  shore  had  their  hands  cut  off  by  Persian  axes. 

As  the  Persian  fleet  slowly  coasted  southward,  a  council  of 
war  was  held  by  the  nine  strategi  who  had  survived  the  battle 
to  decide  on  the  steps  that  should  next  be  taken,  when  it 
occurred  to  Miltiades  that^  by  hugging  the  coast  of  Attica  in* 
stead  of  standing  out  to  sea,  the  Persian  generals  were  medi- 
tating a  sudden  descent  on  Athens.  Leaving  Aristides  with 
about  2,000  men  to  watch  over  the  unburied  dead  and  Per- 
sian spoils,  with  which  the  battle-field  was  strewn.  Miltiades 
marched  back  in  haste  to  Athens  with  the  rest  of  the  troops, 
and  arrived  on  the  hills  overhanging  the  city  in  time  to  see  the 
Persian  fleet  approaching  the  harbour.  They  were  too  late,  as 
they  knew,  when  they  saw  that  Miltiades  had  been  fully  alive 
to  their  plans,  and  had  reached  Athens  in  time  to  receive 
them,  and  sullenly  turning  the  prows  of  their  ships,  they  re- 
turned to  Asia  Muior  to  send  the  news  of  a  second  failure, 
even  more  disastrous  and  disgraceful  than  the  first  to  Darius. 

The  fate  of  Hippias  is  uncertain,  but  he  died  soon  after 
the  battle  of  Marathon  in  one  of  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia 
Minor,  if  he  did  not  perish,  as  some  assert,  on  the  field  fight- 
ing against  his  native  country.  The  Spartans  arrived  the  day 
after  the  battle,  in  time  to  see  the  field  before  the  bodies  of 
the  slain  had  been  buried,  and,  perhaps,  to  assist  in  the  en- 
tombment of  the  Greeks,  who  were  buried  on  the  plains  of 
Marathon,  and  over  whose  bodies  a  huge  mound  was  raised 
in  commemoration  of  their  gallantry  and  the  victory. 

A  monument  was  also  subsequently  erected  at  Marathon  in 
honour  of  Miltiades,  whose  end  forms  a  sad  sequel  to  the 
glory  of  the  battle  he  had  won  for  his  country.  Soon  after 
his  return  to  Athens  he  asked  for  a  fieet  and  troops  for  an 
expedition,  which  he  proposed  to  take,  but  which  he  did  not 
name.  He  then  sailed  for  Paros,  and  made  an  attack  on  it 
for  having  furnished  a  contingent  to  the  fleet  gathered  among 
the  Greek  cities  by  Darius  for  the  invasion  of  Greece.  At 
least,  this  was  his  excuse ;  but  it  is  believed  that  he  did  it  to 
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revenge  himself  on  a  Parian  who,  years  before,  bad  accnsed 
him  to  the  Persians  of  disaffection  towards  them.     He  was 
repulsed  and  wounded  in  his  attempt  to  take  the  island,  and 
returned  to  Athens.     There  the  people,  who  had  supposed  he 
was  gone  to  fight  the  Persians  on  their  own  soil,  raised  a 
clamour  against  him,  and  he  was  tried  for  deception,  and 
sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  fifty  talents.     Being  unable  to  do 
^AQ     this,  he  was  imprisoned  and  died  a  prisoner  soon 
^^     after  from  the  effects  of  his  wound.     The  fine  was 
subsequently  paid  by  his  son  Cimon,  while  his  corpse 
was  buried  by  the  fickle  Athenians  where  he  had  won  im- 
perishable fame. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 

PendanB    defeated    by  1  Expedition   against  Pa* 

^e    Athenians     and  I      ros  :  failure,  trial,  and 

Platseana  at  Marathon  b.o.  490  |      death  of  A^tiadea  ...  B.C.  489 

3.   WAR  WITH  JEGINA. — RIVALRY   OP   ARIBTIDE8  AND  THEMIS- 
TOCLES. — THE  SECOND  PERSIAN  INVASION. 

Freed  for  awhile  from  the  immediate  fear  of  invasion  by 
Persia,  the  Athenians  became  disunited  among  themselves, 
and  were  divided  in  opinion  whether  adherence  should  be 
preserved  to  the  policy  which  had  hitherto  been  maintained, 
or  whether  a  more  ambitious  course  of  action  should  be  taken 
by  the  government  in  adopting  measures  to  increase  the  in- 
fluence of  Athens  at  home  and  abroad,  and  raise  her  to  the 
position  of  a  great  maritime  state.  The  latter  plan  found  a 
warm  advocate,  nay,  was  suggested  by  Themistocles,  while 
the  former  was  supported  by  Aristides,  who  feared,  and 
feared  with  justice,  as  it  proved,  that  an  increase  in  empire 
and  power  might  tend  to  the  disadvantage  of  Athens.  There 
was  a  great  difference  in  the  respective  characters  of  these 
two  great  men,  each  of  whom  undoubtedly  had  the  welfaie 
of  his  country  at  heart 

The  one  was  just,  high-principled,  and  unselfish ;  the  other 
was  singularly  talented,  seeming  to  grasp  by  intuition  the 
course  of  action  that  affairs  demanded,  and  to  act  according 
to  the  expediency  of  the  moment,  rather  than  according  to 
the  dictates  of  strict  right  and  justice.  The  one  wished  to 
see  his  country  honoured  and  respected  ;  the  other  sought  to 
see  her  feared  and  powerful,  and  sought  by  the  extension  of 
her  power  to  administer  to  his  own  ambition.     Aristides  had 
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been  taught  to  prefer  honour  to  pleasure ;  the  interest  of  his 
country  to  his  personal  safety  and  reputation ;  and  the  dic- 
tates of  justice  and  humanity  to  every  other  consideration. 
Pure  and  upright  in  his  intentions,  he  was  not  solicitous  to 
obtain  the  external  rewards  of  virtuous  exertions.  On  the 
other  hand,  Themistocles  was  inflamed  with  ambitious  de- 
signs, and  desirous  of  performing  great  and  martial  achieve- 
ments. Eloquent,  active,  and  enterprising,  he  had  strength- 
ened his  natural  endowments  by  the  acquisition  of  science. 
Glory,  however,  was  the  idol  of  his  heart,  the  divinity  to 
which  he  paid  unceasisg  homage. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  recent  Persian  invasion  Sparta  had 
been  supreme  among  the  Greek  states ;  but  by  the  gallant 
eonduct  of  her  people  at  Marathon  Athens  had  raised  herself 
on  a  level  with  her  rival.     It  was  not  long  after  this  memo]> 
able  battle  that  war  broke  out  between  A&ens  and     ^gy 
.^gina,  provoked,  doubtless,  by  the  taunts  levelled      V* 
by  the  Athenians  at  the  ^ginetans  for  their  sub- 
mission to  Persia  some  years  before,  which  led  to  the  first 
war  between  them  and  the  comparison  which  was  drawn  be- 
tween their  conduct  on  this  occasion  and  that  of  the  Athe- 
nians, who  saved  the  whole  of   Greece  by  their  devoted 
courage  in  meetiug  th6    Persians  almost  single-handed  at 
Marathon.     It  is  probable  that  Aristides  spoke  manfuUy 
against  the  iEginetan  war,  while  Themistocles  hailed  it  as 
the  means  of  teaching  the  Athenians  the  necessity  of  provid- 
ing themselves  with  a  powerful  fleet  to  defend  Athens  and 
the  coast,  to  crush  ^gina,  and  to  extend  their  power  abroad. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  Aristides,  called  the  Just,  fell     ^^q 
into  disfavour  with  his  countrymen,  and  being 
ostracised,   retired    into    exile    at    iE^ina,    while 
Themistocles    completely  gained   their   ear,  and  persuaded 
them  to  do  pretty  much  as  he  desired  in  all  things.     So  suc- 
cessfiil  was  he  in  moulding  the  Atheniaus  to  his  wishes,  that 
a  powerful  fleet  of  200  triremes  was  built  and  equipped,  the 
funds  necessary  for  the  purpose  being  found,  at  his.     ^**- 
suggestion,  in  the  surplus  arising  from  the  silver      JJ* 
mines  of  Laurium,  near  Cape  Sunium,  which  be- 
longed to  the  state.     Provision  was  also  made  for  the  addi- 
tion of  twenty  ships  yearly  to  the  Athenian  navy,  to  make 
good  any  losses  occurring  by  war  or  accident.     The  war  with 
iSgina,  like  the  former  struggle,  was  not  marked  by  any 
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event  of  importance ;  but  it  had  its  advantages,  as  it  led  the^ 
Athenians,  by  the  construction  of  their  fleet,  to  place  them- 
selves in  a  better  condition  to  cope  with  the  power  of  Persia- 
when  another  invasion  of  Greece  was  attempted. 

Darius  was  now  dead,  and  his  son,  Xerxes,  had  been  sitting 
on  the  throne  of  Persia  since  485  b.o.  The  new  invasion  of 
Greece  which  Darius  had  contemplated  and  prepared  for  im- 
mediately after  Marathon  had  been  postponed,  in  consequence 
of  a  lebdlion  in  Egypt,  which  broke  out  in  485  B.O.,  and  was 
not  suppressed  till  483  ac.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  did 
Xerxes  feel  in  a  position  to  cany  out  his  father's  purpose, 
which  he  had  enjoined  on  him  with  his  last  breath.  Vast 
preparations  were  made  for  the  expedition.  Late  in  481 
the  Persian  monarch  arrived  at  Saidis,  the  head-quarters  of 
the  army,  and  to  fiEicilitate  the  passage  of  the  troops  and  fleet 
fiom  Asia  to  Europe,  a  broad  bridge  of  boats  was  thrown 
across  the  HeUespont,  and  a  canal  cut  across  the  narrow  neck 
of  land  that  connects  Mount  Athos  with  the  mainland.  A. 
fleet  of  1207  ships  was  collected  in  all  the  parts  of  Asia  and 
Europe  subject  to  Persia  to  follow  the  army  round  the  coast, 
while  it  made  its  way  through  Asia  Minor,  Thrace,  and 
Macedon  into  Greece. 

In  the  winter  of  481  &o.,  when  his  preparations  were  all 
but  completed,  the  Persian  king  sent  messengers  to  demand 
earth  and  water  from  the  several  Grecian  states,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Athens  and  Sparta,  whose  intended  destruction 
was  thus  foreshadowed. 

On  the  approach  of  the  threatened  danger  a  great  Panhel- 
lenic  council,  consisting  of  deputies  from  all  the  states,  was 
summoned  at  Corinth,  and  the  first  care  of  the  delegates  wa» 
to  calm  down  all  existing  animosities,  and  to  unite  together 
to  oppose  the  common  foe.  Their  work  proved  fruitless  in  a 
great  measure,  for  Athens  and  Phocis  of  the  northern  states, 
with  the  gallant  Platseans,  and  men  of  Thespiss  and  Sparta, 
and  the  states  of  the  Peloponnesus,  Aigolis  excepted,  wera 
alone  found  willing  to  fight. 

All  the  leading  men  of  the  states  that  had  resolved  to  enter- 
on  the  contest  were  unremitting  in  their  zeal,  but  the  Lace- 
daemonians principally  distinguished  themselves ;  and  Eury- 
blades,  their  admiral,  was  appointed  commander-in-chief. 

In  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  when  Athens  and 
Sparta  and  the  confiBderat^  states  were  stiU  busied  in  pr&- 
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paration  for  the  coming  strife,  Xerxes  quitted  Sardis,  and  set 
out  for  Gieece.  The  number  of  men  in  his  army  and  fleet, 
including  men  of  all  arms  and  sailors,  amounted,  it  is  said,  to- 
more  thsm  2,600,000  men,  and  that  his  whole  force,  if  camp- 
followers  and  non-combatants  were  reckoned,  actually  reached 
an  aggregate  of  more  than  5,000,000.  The  Persian  troops  were 
leyiewed  and  measured  by  the  king  and  his  generals  in  the 
great  plain  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thracian  river  Hebrus,  in  an 
enclosed  space  like  beans  in  a  bushel,  as  their  multitude  ren- 
dered it  impossible  to  count  them.  The  council  of  the  Greek 
states  sitting  at  Corinth  determined  to  attempt  to  stop  their 
progress  before  they  could  reach  the  borders  of  Greece,  and 
sent  the  fleet  under  Eurybiades  to  Artemisium  on  the  north 
coast  of  Euboea,  on  the  Maliac  Gulf,  to  give  battle  to  the  Per- 
sian ships  at  the  entrance  to  the  strait  that  divides  Euboea  &om 
the  mainland;  while  Leonidas,  the  Eurysthenid  king  of  Sparta, 
with  300  Spartans  and  about  2800  men  from  other  parts  of 
the  Peloponnesus,  occupied  the  post  of  Thermopylae,  between 
Mount  Mt&  and  the  sea  on  the  southern  confines  of  Thessaly, 
to  bar  the  way  against  the  passage  of  the  army.  There  he 
was  joined  by  contingents  from  Thebes  and  Thespise,  lOOO 
Phodans,  and  the  whole  fighting  force  of  the  Locrians  of 
Opus,  whom  he  had  summoned  to  his  assistance. 

There  is  not  a  doubt  that  Leonidas  would  have  held  the 
pass,  if  he  had  not  been  foiled  by  treachery,  until  fresh  levies 
arrived  from  the  south  to  enable  him  to  attack  the  Persians. 
He  drove  back  the  troops  that  were  launched  against  his  posi- 
tion, much  to  the  disgust  of  Xences,  who  trembled  on  his 
throne  as  he  sat  a  witness  of  their  repulse.  There  was,  how- 
ever, another  pass  over  Mount  ^ta,  of  which  Leonidas  knew 
nothing  until  he  had  arrived  at  Thermopylae,  and  which  he 
entrusted  to  the  guardianship  of  the  men  of  Phods.  This 
path  was  discovered  to  Xerxes  by  a  native  of  the  country, 
and  a  large  force  of  Persians,  who  were  sent  to  attempt  its 
passage,  overcame  the  Phocians,  and  took  Leonidas  and  his 
devoted  troops  in  the  rear.  Unwilling  to  sacrifice  any  but 
himself  aAd  the  Spartans  under  his  command,  he  ordered  the 
allies  to  retreat  and  leave  him  to  his  fiite.  All  obeyed  except 
the  Thespians  and  Thebans,  1100  in  all,  who  remained  with 
him,  and  when  the  retreat  of  the  allies  had  been  secured, 
Leonidas  and  his  men  advanced  against  the  Persians,  who 
surged  round  the  foot  of  the  pass  like  an  angry  sea.    A  bloody 
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conflict  ensued,  in  which  none  escaped  with  life  of  the  gal- 
lant Greeks  except  the  Thebons,  who  suirendeied,  prefezring 
filavery  to  loss  of  life.  A  moxe  noble  stand  against  ovep- 
whelming  numbers  was  never  made  in  the  world's  history, 
nor  a  more  useless  sacrifice  of  human  life.  Leonidas,  how- 
ever, was  a  Spartan,  and  as  to  have  drawn  off  his  men  would 
have  been  considered  an  indelible  disgrace,  no  other  resource 
was  open  to  him  but  to  flght  to  the  bitter  end. 

The  fleet  under  Eurybiades  was  more  fortunate.  A  third 
part  of  the  Persian  triremes  was  destroyed  in  a  great  storm 
before  it  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Maliac  Gulf,  and  in  the 
encounters  that  ensued  off  Artemisium,  the  Greek'sailors  found 
they  could  hold  their  own  against  the  invaders,  although  they 
did  not  gain  any  decided  advantage.  The  Persians  sent  a 
detachment  of  200  ships  outside  Euboea  to  take  the  Greek 
fleet  in  the  rear,  by  sailing  up  the  channel  of  the  Euripus  ; 
but  these  also  were  destroyed  by  a  storm.  Eurybiades  and 
the  leaders  of  the  allies  having  heard  of  the  destruction  of 
Leonidas  and  his  followers  at  ThermopykB,  knew  that  it 
would  be  useless  to  maintain  their  position  off  Artemisium 
any  longer,  and  threading  the  channel  of  the  Euripus,  they 
returned  to  Attica,  and  took  up  a  position  in  the  bay  of 
£alamis. 

The  Persian  army  pressed  steadily  on  towards  Athens; 
its  progress  was  but  slow,  on  account  of  its  numbers;  and  as 
the  oracle  had  seemed  to  point  out  to  the  Athenians  that  they 
would  And  safety  in  their  fleet  alone,  having  declared  that 
they  could  be  saved  only  by  wooden  walls,  they  abandoned 
the  city  and  surrounding  country  by  the  advice  of  Thenusto> 
des,  and  went  on  board  their  ships.  The  old  men,  the  sick» 
the  women  and  the  children  were  placed  in  comparative  safety 
in  Salamis  and  iEgina,  and  none  but  a  few  of  the  poorest  of 
the  people  remained  in  the  deserted  city,  and  they  sought 
a  refuge  in  the  Acropolis.  The  Spartans  and  men  fipom  the 
other  Peloponnesian  states  set  about  making  a  rampait  and 
ditch  across  the  isthmus,  to  hinder  the  Persians  from  entering 
the  peninsula,  if  it  were  possible. 

But  few  days  elapsed  before  Xerxes  entered  Attica.  He 
had  sacked  and  burnt  Thespife,  Plateoa,  and  many  of  the  towns 
of  Northern  Greece  on  his  march,  and  Athens  and  its  Acny 
polis  shared  the  same  fate.  He  then  determined  to  attack 
the  Greek  fleet,  which  lay  within  the  Bay  of  Salamis^  hoping 
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to  gain  an  easy  victorj,  but  the  Athenians  and  theii  allies 
weie  piepaied,  and  determined  to  resist  to  the  death,  and  all 
the  sons  of  Athens,  even  including  Anstides,  who  had  been 
lecalled  from  .^Egina  by  the  advice  of  Themistocles,  were 
ready  to  fight  to  the  last  for  their  country  and  the  national 
honour.  The  Greek  fleet  numbeied  366  ships,  of  which  200 
came  from  Athens,  sixteen  from  Sparta,  forty  from  Cozinth, 
thirty  from  .^Sgina,  twenty  from  Megaris,  and  the  rest  from 
other  states  of  Greece  and  the  Greek  colonies  in  Italy.  The 
brave  Platseans  were  on  board  the  tiiremes  of  the  AtheniaDS. 
The  Persian  fleet,  which  blockaded  the  southern  entrance  to 
the  bay,  or  rather  strait  of  Salainis,  was  said  to  number  1200, 
but  probably  was  much  less,  as  there  had  not  been  time  to 
supply  aU  losses  caused  by  the  stozms  from  the  diflezent  ports 
of  Asia  Minor. 

Time  wore  on,  and  the  Spartans  and  Coxinthians  were  with 
difficulty  induced  to  remain  with  the  fleet.  At  last^  fearing 
lest  they  should  withdraw  to  protect  their  own  territories,  and 
seeing  ^t  the  Persians  hesitated  to  attack,  Themistocles  sent 
a  messenger  to  Xerxes  to  say  that  the  Greeks  were  differing 
among  themselves,  and  thinking  of  seeking  safety  in  flight 
This  had  the  effect,  as  he  desired,  of  bringing  on  an  imme- 
diate battle,  for  the  Persian  admirals  immediately  entered  the 
strait  and  ranged  their  ships  in  battle  order  opposite  to  those 
of  the  Greeks.  When  the  morning  came,  for  the  Persians 
had  taken  up  their  position  under  cover  of  the  night,  the 
Greeks  discovered  their  adversaries  ready  for  action.  Both 
lines  advanced,  but  the  Greeks  hesitated  for  a  moment^  until 
A  single  ship  dashed  to  the  front,  and  grappled  with  a  Phce* 
nician  trireme.  The  action  soon  became  general,  and  in  a 
brief  space  of  time  the  Persians  were  hopel^y  beaten  in  the 
sight  of  Xerxes,  who  sat  enthroned  on  the  seaside  watching 
the  combat.  Of  the  Pbrsian  fleet,  many  vessels  were  captured, 
and  about  200  destroyed.     The  Greeks  lost  only  forty  ships. 

Pearing  that  the  Persians,  having  still  more  ships  than  the 
Oreeks  at  their  disposal,  might  be  induced  to  make  another 
attack,  Themistocles  sought  to  inspire  Xerxes  with  a  fear  that 
his  retreat  into  Asia  Minor  might  be  cut  off,  and  persuaded 
him  that  the  Greeks  intended  to  break  down  the  bridge  of 
boats  across  the  Hellespont.  Upon  this  the  Persian  king  sent 
off  the  remnant  of  his  fleet  to  protect  the  bridges,  and  marched 
xuxrthwaids  from  Attica  to  pass  the  winter  in  Thessaly.    Thi^ 
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however,  he  did  oot  do,  hut,  hj  the  advice  of  Matdonios,  le- 
tamed  immediatelj  unth  the  hulk  of  his  aimy  to  Sardis,  leav- 
ing that  general  with  300,000  picked  men  to  pioBecute  the 
war  in  Greece  in  the  coming  spring.  Xerxes  was  more  tiian 
six  weeks  in  reaching  the  Hellespont^  and  there  he  fonnd  that 
thehndges  had  heen  carried  away  hya  storm,  and  was  compelled 
to  carry  his  troops  ovefin  ships. 

The  Greeks  took  an  early  opportunity  of  celebrating  the 
glorious  victory  of  Salanus,  and  being  assembled  in  the  temple 
of  Neptune,  on  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  in  order  to  confer  tiie 
customaiy  honours  on  him  who,  by  the  free  votes  of  their 
leaders,  had  deserved  best  for  military  skill  and  wisdom, 
each  chief  was  directed  to  write  the  name  of  the  man  he  sup* 
posed  most  worthy,  and  also  of  him  whom  he  thought  deserv- 
ing of  the  second  reward.  Each  commander  put  his  own. 
name  in  the  first  place,  and  that  of  Themistocles  in  the  second, 
which  sufficiently  evinced  the  superior  worth  and  conduct  of 
the  Athenian  admiraL  Subsequently,  when  Thenustoclee 
visited  Sparta,  the  Spartans,  after  having  decreed  a  prize  of  a 
crown  of  wild  olive  for  valour  to  Eurybiades,  gave  a  chariot  to 
Themistocles,  and  also  crowned  him  with  a  wreath  of  olive 
for  btavery. 
As  soon  as  the  spring  was  sufficiently  advanced  to  admit  of 
^i^Q  the  commencement  of  militaryoperations,  Mardonius 
marched  into  Northern  Greece,  and  thence  into 
Attica,  where  the  Athenians  were  busily  employed 
in  rebuilding  their  city.  As  soon  as  he  advanced,  the  Athe- 
nians proposed  to  send  an  army  into  Boeotia  to  resist  him, 
but  the  Spartans  and  inhabitants  of  the  Peloponnesian  states 
chose  rather  to  fortify  the  isthmus,  and  the  Athenians,  unable 
to  check  his  march  unaided,  once  more  abandoned  Athena 
and  retired  to  Salamis.  Mardonius  did  no  injury  to  the  city, 
but  after  ravaging  the  oountiy  retreated  and  placed  his  troope 
in  a  laige  entrendied  camp,  not  far  from  Flatsea.  There  the 
Greeks  resolved  to  attack  him,  and  advanced  against  him  with 
an  army  of  about  39,000  heavy-armed  men  from  Athens^ 
Sparta,  Corinth,  and  most  of  the  other  Greek  states,  with 
about  35,000  Helots  from  Sparta,  and  the  same  number  of 
light-aimed  troops.  The  commander-in-chief  of  the  whole 
anny  was  Pausanias  of  Sparta. 

The  Greeks  took  up  a  position  on  the  northern  dopes  of 
the  ridge  of  Mount  Cithaeron,  near  the  peak  called  EiythrsBy 
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wheie  the  Persian  cavalry  attacked  them,  only  to  be  repulsed 
with  the  loss  of  many  men^  including  their  commander,  Ma- 
aiBtius.  Emboldened  by  this  success,  Pausanias  marched  his 
troops  into  the  plain,  and  occupied  fresh  ground  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  .^Esopus,  directly  fronting  the  Persian  army ;  but 
subsequently  he  fell  back  on  Plattea,  whither  he  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  the  Persians.  A  furious  conflict  easued, 
in  wMch  Mardonius  was  slain  and  the  Persian  troops  almost 
cut  to  pieces.  The  Greeks  lost  about  160  men,  of  whom  the 
greater  number  were  Spartans.  Of  the  300,000  men  who  had 
been  left  by  Xerxes  under  Mardonius,  not  50,000  remained 
alive  after  the  slaughter  that  followed  the  capturo  of  the  en- 
trenched camp,  and  of  these  about  40,000,  under  Artabazus, 
had  turned  and  commenced  their  march  to  Asia  before  the 
battle  was  over.  The  Athenians,  Spartans,  and  their  allies 
then  punished  the  states  and  cities  of  Northern  Greece  which 
had  taken  part  with  the  Persians  through  fear  and  want  of 
spirit,  and  declared  Plataea  to  be  a  fiee  city,  secure  ftom  The- 
ban  ascendancy,  and  that  the  territory  surrounding  it  should 
be  deemed  sacred  and  inviolable. 

On  the  veiy  day  that  the  battle  of  PlatsBa  was  fought, 
another  victory  equally  important  was  gained  by  the  Greeks 
over  the  Persians  at  Mycale,  near  Miletus,  on  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor.  The  Greek  states  in  the  spring  of  the  year  had 
sent  a  combined  fleet  under  the  Spartan  ^g,  Leotychides, 
across  the  JE^ean  Sea,  to  induce  the  islands  and  Greek  cities 
under  the  dominion  of  Persia  to  rovolt.  On  their  approach 
the  Peisian  fleet  retired  to  Mycale,  near  which  was  an  army 
for  the  protection  of  Ionia,  and  fearing  to  meet  the  Greeks  on 
the  water,  the  Persians  disembarked  and  joined  the  ranks  of 
their  countrymen.  The  Greeks  landed  to  attack  them,  and 
went  into  the  fight  with  all  the  more  certainty  of  success,  be- 
cause a  rumour  had  run  through  the  ranks  that  their  brethren 
were  at  that  moment  victorious  over  Mardonius  at  Plataea,  as 
it  really  was.  The  Persians  were  forced  back  into  their  en- 
trenched camp,  which  was  immediately  stormed  and  carried, 
and  the  victory  was  rendered  still  more  complete  by  the  burn- 
ing of  the  Persian  ships,  which  lay  high  and  dry  on  the  beach. 
Thus  the  battles  of  Platsea  and  Mycale  liberated  Greece,  put 
an  end  to  all  fear  of  future  Persian  invasions,  and  set  the  Greek 
cities  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  and  in  the  islands  which  had 
so  long  been  under  the  dominion  of  Persia,  in  open  revolt. 
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The  first  thing  to  be  considered  after  the  revolt  of  the 
Ionian  cities  in  Asia  Minor,  was  the  safety  of  these  towns  and 
their  inhabitants.  The  Spartans  proposed  to  transfer  them  to 
Greece,  but  the  Athenians  refused  to  allow  this,  taking  their 
protection  on  themselves.  As  the  Athenians  were  an  Ionian 
people,  like  those  to  whom  they  became  protectors,  the  Spar- 
tans could  say  nothing  against  the  proposal,  and  thus  Athens 
gained  the  ascendancy  over  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  a 

d7S     ^^  which  would  tend  greatly  to  increase  and  secure 

* 'j^  her  maritime  supremacy  in  Greece.  When  this  was 
*  settled,  the  Greek  fleet  sailed  to  the  Thracian  Cher- 
sonese to  recover  it  from  the  Persians,  an  achievement  which 
was  completed,  after  some  fighting  of  no  great  importance,  by 
the  storming  and  capture  of  Sestos. 

The  attention  of  the  Athenians  was  now  wholly  directed  to 
the  rebuilding  of  Athens.  The  city  rapidly  rose  from  its 
ashes,  and  soon  regained  its  former  splendour,  and  the  citizens 
brought  back  their  families,  which,  during  the  troubles,  had 
been  dispersed  among  the  neighbouring  states  and  islands. 
By  the  address  of  Themistocles,  and  contrary  to  the  wishes  of 
the  Spartans,  who  wished  to  make  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth 
the  chief  bulwark  of  peninsular  Greece,  Athens  was  fortified 
with  strong  walls,  and  safe  harbours,  sufficiently  capacious  to 
contain  a  large  fleet,  were  formed  at  the  Pireeus  and  Monychia. 
Themistocles  further  intended,  in  course  of  time,  to  fortify. 
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iheee  harbouis  and  that  of  Fhaleraixiy  on  thd  east  aide  of  the 
bay  of  that  name,  and  to  connect  them  with  the  city  by  long 
walls.  His  ideas  weie  suhsequently  carried  out  hy  Pericles, 
and  in  the  meantime  Themistoclee,  by  patting  off  consideration 
of  the  question  with  the  Spartans  by  yarious  excuses,  turned 
his  whole  attention  to  constructing  the  fortifications  of  the 
city,  which  were  completed  almost  before  the  Spartans  knew 
they  were  begun. 

But  although  the  Athenians  were  busily  engaged  in  repair- 
XDg  damages  at  home,  they,  in  common  with  the  other  Greeks, 
lesolved  at  the  same  time  to  prosecute  the  war  against 
the  Persians  in  Asia  Minor.  A  large  fleet,  under  the  Spartan 
Pausanias,  was  sent  into  Asiatic  waters,  which  freed  most  of 
the  cities  on  the  coast  ^m  Byzantium  southwards,  and  many 
of  the  cities  of  Cyprus.  He  was  not  liked  as  a  leader  by  those 
who  served  under  him,  and  when  he  was  recalled  to  Sparta 
to  hand  the  Spartan  section  of  the  fleet  to  his  successor,  who, 
of  course,  expected  to  receive  the  command-in-chief  of  the 
entire  fleet,  the  supreme  authority  was  transferred  by  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  allied  states  thatfurnished  contingents  to 
the  fleet  to  Cimon  and  Aristides.  Tnis  led  to  the  supremacy 
of  Athens  in  the  national  aflairs  of  Greece,  or  rather  to  the 
immediate  supremacy  of  Athens  among  the  maritime  states, 
which  readily  accepted  her  as  a  leader,  while  the  states  which 
bad  no  navy  of  importance  sided  with  Sparta,  who  withdrew 
ber  contingent  from  the  fleet  that  was  prosecuting  the  Persian 
war.  On  receiving  the  command  of  the  fleet,  in  conjunction 
with  Cimon,  Aristides'  first  care  was  to  organize  the  con- 
federacy of  Delos,  which  was  a  league  including  all  the  mari- 
time states  of  Greece.  Each  state  was  bound,  according  to  its 
size  and  importance,  to  contribute  a  certain  number  of  ships 
and  a  certain  amount  of  money  to  a  common  fund  for  the 
continuance  of  the  war  with  Persia.  The  league  received  its 
name  &om  the  island  which  was  selected  as  its  treasury,  the 
place  of  meeting  of  the  delegates  of  the  states  and  the  general 
rendezvous  of  the  fleet. 

Few  records  remain  of  the  operations  of  the  war  that  was 
carried  on  by  the  Greek  states  against  Persia  with  incessant 
activity  for  ten  years,  from  476  b.c.  to  466  b.o.  All  that 
can  be  said  is  that  Thrace  was  completely  recovered  from  the 
Persians,  who  were  dislodged  &om  the  cities  that  they  still 
held  in  Mysia  and  Caria.     The  final  blow  was  given,  for  a 
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iime  at  least,  to  Persian  supremacy  in  Asia  Minor,  or  oif 

^^^     the  west  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  by  the  battles  of  the 

*V     Eurymedon.    These  were  won  by  Cimon,  the  son  of 

Miltiades,  who,  with  a  powerful  fleet  of  300  vessels, 

<3ompletely  destroyed  a  Persian  fleet,  which  had  been  collected 

4it  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  then,  landing  his  troops^ 

totally  defeated  a  Persian  army  on  the  edioze,  which  had  been 

witnesses  of  his  first  victory. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  advert  briefly  to  a  few  events  that 
had  taken  place  in  Greece  during  the  prosecution  of  this 
aggressive  war  against  Persia,  and  which  relate  for  the  most 
part  to  the  men  who  assumed  the  lead  in  Athens  and  Sparta 
•during  this  time.  Pausanias,  the  victor  of  Platsea,  came  to 
an  e^  end.  His  pride  and  haughty  bearing  towards  the 
generals  associated  with  him  had  led  to  the  decline  of  the  in- 
fluence of  Sparta  among  the  maritime  states,  and  the  transfer 
of  the  ^preme  command  to  Athens.  His  removal  from  his 
command  aroused  a  discontented  spirit  within  him,  and  he 
entered  into  a  correspondence  with  Xerxes,  oflering  to  betray 
his  country  to  the  Persian  king  provided  that  he  received  the 
hand  of  a  Persian  princess  in  marriage,  and  was  made  the 
vassal  king  of  Greece.  Xerxes  entered  into  his  schemes,  and 
Pausanias,  encouraged  by  this,  openly  wore  the  Persian  dress, 
and  affected  Persian  manners.  At  last  his  treachery  was  dis- 
^covered,  and  he  took  refuge  from  the  ofiicers  who  were  sent 
to  arrest  him  in  a  temple  of  Minerva.  To  have  dragged  him 
from  the  sacred  precincts  of  Minerva's  shrine  would  have  been 
sacrilege,  so  the  door  was  blocked  up  with  stones,  and  the 
unhappy  man  died  miserably  of  hunger. 

The  death  of  Pausanias  took  place  in  471  B.C.,  and  this 
year  was  further  marked  by  a  great  change  in  the  fortunes  of 
Themistocles.  His  self-esteem,  and  display  of  the  wealth 
that  he  had  amassed,  was  beginning  to  render  him  an  object 
of  dislike  to  his  countrymen.  He  had  even  fallen  into  dis- 
repute with  the  populfiur  and  progressive  party  of  which  he 
was  the  leader,  and  as  the  old  political  animosities  had  not 
yet  died  out  in  Athens,  he  was  viewed  with  greater  distrust 
by  the  nobles  and  aristocratic  party,  which  had  found  a 
l^er  in  Cimon,  the  son  of  Miltiades.  He  was  accused  of 
taking  bribes  in  the  various  offices  which  were  entrusted  to 
him,  and  he  was  even  suspected  of  complicity  in  the  treason- 
able correspondence  of  Pausanias  with  Xerxes.     The  Spar- 
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tans  could  not  foiget  how  he  had  impoBed  on  them  zeq^ectmg 
the  fortificatiozis  which  lendered  Athens  superioi  to  the  other 
states  of  Greece^  and,  in  their  hatred  of  him,  intiigaed 
against  him  at  Athens  with  so  much  success,  that  he  was 
sent  into  hanishment  }jj  ostracism.  He  retired  to  Aigos,  and 
the  Spartans  then  proposed  that  he  should  be  tried  before  the 
representatives  of  the  states  on  suspicion  of  treason  against 
Greece.  Ordera  were  given  to  bring  him  a  prisoner  to 
Athens,  but  Themistodes  having  received  timely  information, 
fled  to  the  Court  of  Admetus,  king  of  the  Molossi  in  Epiros, 
who  refused  to  give  him  up,  and  aided  him  in  escaping  to 
Asia.  He  took  refuge  with  Xerxes,  who  received  him  with 
marked  kindness,  gave  him  a  Persian  lady  for  a  wife^  granted 
him  a  residence  at  Magnesia,  and  the  revenues  of  several 
cities  for  his  maintenance,  besides  various  privileges  which 
were  to  be  continued  to  his  descendants.  He  died  at  Mag- 
nesia about  449  B.O.,  and  his  remains  were  afterwards  brought 
to  Athens,  and  honoured  with  a  public  funeraL  His  great 
political  opponent,  Aristides,  who  was  one  of  the  most  single- 
hearted  men  that  ever  lived,  and  who  refused  to  join  in  the 
popular  outcry  against  Themistodes,  and  always  spoke  of  him 
with  respect,  died  a  poor,  but  honoured  man,  in  468  b.o.  He, 
too,  had  a  public  funeral  at  Phalerum,  and  his  daughters 
were  dowered  at  the  public  expense. 

The  successors  of  Aristides  and  Themistodes,  as  party 
leaders  at  Athens,  were  Cimon,  the  son  of  Miltiades,  and 
Perides,  the  son  of  Xanthippus,  who  had  been  chiefly  instru* 
mental  in  bringing  Miltiades  to  triaL  Of  these  men  Cimon 
was  brave  and  generous  to  a  &ult,  but  he  cared  little  for  ait 
and  learning,  and  was  soon  wearied  of  business.  He  warmly 
advocated  dose  alliance  with  8parta,  and  was,  as  it  has  been 
said,  the  leader  of  the  aristocratic  party  in  the  state,  who,  in 
their  desire  to  confine  the  management  of  afGairs  to  as  few  as 
possible,  would  have  re^stabliahed,  if  they  could,  an  oli- 
garchicd  form  of  government.  Pericles,  on  the  other  hand, 
dosdy  coimected  by  birth  with  the  democratic  AlcnuBonids, 
although  brave  enough,  was  by  no  means  covetous  of  military 
fEune :  he  was  honest,  resolute,  and  capable  of  winning  men 
to  his  own  way  of  thinking ;  he  loved  learning,  and  was  a 
liberal  patron  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  Averse  to  attempts 
to  extend  the  empire  of  Athens  abroad,  it  was  the  chief  care 
of  his  life  to  make  her  honoured  and  powerful  at  home,  and. 
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bour at  the  PinBoa^ 

*    ate. B.O.  478 

.▲thana  obtains  sapre- 
maof  among  the  Biari- 
time  States.  Forma- 
tion of  the  Confede- 
racy of  DeloB    „   477 

Panaaniaa    starred    to 
death  at  Sparta  for  . 
tieaohexy.      Themis- 


rum 

Persians  defeated  on  sea 
and  land  in  the  same 
day  by  Cimon,  at  the 
month  of  the  Eoty* 
medon 


406 


CHAPTEE  YEL 
srairoam  vos  BunsMkot  Axova  T^s 
466  B.O.  to  360  B.O. 


6BBIX  ilAtBI. 


1.    THB    POSITION    IK    GRCECB.  —  THIRD    1IS88EKIAH    WAB.  — 
OOBONEA. — ^THE  THIBTY  TEABS'  TBUOB. 

Thb  events  which  immediately  followed  the  expulsion  of  the 
PersianB  from  Greece,  led  to  a  division  of  the  Greek  states 
into  two  parties,  as  it  has  been  said,  one  under  the  direction 
of  Athens,  and  the  other  under  the  leadership  of  Sparta. 
The  states  under  Athens  were  maritime  states,  possessed  of  a 
democratic  form  of  govemmeirt,  and  inhabited  for  the  most 
part  by  people  of  Ionian  extraction.  TJie  states  under  Sparta 
were  more  powerful  on  land,  and  oligarchies,  broadly  speak* 
ing,  inhabited  chiefly  by  Dorians^  The  former  were  membeia 
of  the  Oonfedezacy  of  Delos  :  the  latter  entered  into  alliance^ 
and  formed  the  Peloponnesian  League.  Athens  used  eveiy 
effort  to  make  her  power  felt  as  the  head  of  the  Deliaa  Con- 
federacy, and  compelled  its  membera  to  obseive  thdr  obliga- 
tions, suppressing  a  rebeUion  in  Kaxos,  one  of  the  Cydades 
(467  B.a),  and  another  in  Thasos  (465  B.O.),  which  had 
songht  to  retire  from  the  League.  The  siege  of  Thaaoa 
dialed  on  for  two  ycais^  and  the  inhabitants  woidd  havf 
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leceWeS  aid  agautet  Athens  ficom  the  Bpestsiui,  to  wfaeim  they 
liad  applied,  had  not  they  been  just  entering  on  the  IThixd 
Meeeenian  War  (464 — 455  B.aX  whoee  cane  and  xeeolt  has 
already  been  described  The  Athenians^  by  the  persnaauai  of 
Cixnon,  even  sent  a  body  of  tK>opa  to  aid  the  Spartans,  in 
tills  tear,  bntf  their  hostitiiy  to  Athens  was  so  gseat,  tlwt 
these  aoxiliaEries  weiedesircd  to  xetom  to  theiv  o^na  conntiy 
in  461  B.a  This  led  to  the  ostiaoiflin  of  Cimoa  in  the  seme 
year, 

Aa  soon  as  this  had  been  bionght  about,  and  the  chief 
obstacle  to  progress  in  Athens  removed,  Pericles  bro^ight 
abont  nnmexons  changes  in  the  oonstitation  whidi  tended  to 
throw  the  power  still  moie  into  the  hands  of  the  people. 
Of  these  changes  the  principal  was  the  restriction  of  the 
poweis  of  the  Coort  of  Areopagns  and  the  Senate,  and  the 
transftrsnoe  of  their  judicial  functions  to  ten  bodies  of  500 
men  each,  called  Dicaskmi^  who  heard  causes,  and  pro- 
nounced their  decision  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  an 
English  jury. 

Whfle  ihese  alterations  were  in  progress,  the  revolt  of 
Inarus  against  the  Fenians  took  place  in'  £!gyp<^  and  the 
AtheniaatiB  sent  a  fleet  to  his  assistance.   ^Although    ^g^ 
they  met  with  success  at  first,  the  revolt  was  ulti<r    ^^ 
mately  put  down  by  the  Persians,  and  the  Athenian 
fteet  was  entirely  destroyed  (455  B.a),  after  maintaining  the 
war  for  six  years.     In  the  fc^owing  year  Athens  ente^d  into 
an  alliance  with  Megara,  and  soon  began  to  com-     a^ 
plete  the  defences  of  the  city  by  the  constnurtipn  of     *^  " 
the  **  Long  Walls,"  of  which  one  connected  Aliens 
witii  the  ports  of  Piraeus  and  Munychia,  while  the  other 
linked  It  to  Phalerum.     These  doings  provoked  the  jealousy 
of  Corinth,  iEgina,  and  Sparta.     Corinth  made  an  attack  on 
Megara,  but  her  ^K>ops  were  repulsed  with  great  loss ;  and 
^B^na  sent  a  powerful  fleet  against  Athens,  which  was  com- 
pletely destroyed  by  the  ships  of  the  Athenians,  who  imme- 
diately hdd  siege  to  the  dty.     The  Spariians-^the  end  of  the 
Messenian  war   was   now   approaching  —  sent  troops  into 
Boeotia.  to  prevent  Athens  from  gaining  the  ascendancy  she 
was  seeking  to  acquire  in  that  country.    The  Athenians  also 
sent  a  small  force  thither  immediately,  which  was  defeated  at 
Tanagra.     This  defeat  was  valuable,  inasmuch  as  it  produced 
a  reconciliation    between   the    oligarchic   and    democratic 
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fftcUoDB  in  AthenBy  and  the  recall  of  Cimon  firom  exile.  His 
retam  was  immediately  followed  by  the  defeat  of  the  Spar- 
tans at  .^mophytay  wMch  threw  the  Boeotian  cities  into  the 
hands  of  Athens,  and  relieved  them  from  the  domination  of 
Thebes.  The  democratic  form  of  government  was  imme- 
diately introduced,  and  to  her  other  success  Athens  soon  after 
added  the  capture  of  .^Bgina,  the  destruction  of  the  Spartan 
harbours  of  Methone  and  Gythium,  and  the  occupation  of 
NaupactuSy  which  was  immediately  settled  by  Messenians, 

Mjmm     the  Messenian  war  having  been  brought  to  an  end 

rv     by  the  capture  of  Ithome.  The  Athenians,  however, 

were  not  so  successful  in  expeditions  against  Sicyon 

and  Acamania,  and  all  parties  were  glad  to  secure  rest  and 

breathing-time  by  a  truce  for  five  years,  which  was  concluded 

between  Athens  and  Sparta  by  the  instrumentality  of  Cimon. 

During  the  interval  of  peace  that  Cimon  had  Uius  secured, 
Athens  was  substituted  for  Delos  as  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Delian  Confederacy,  and  the  treasures  of  the  League  were 
conveyed  thither.  This  was  the  crowning  step  to  the  supre- 
macy of  Athens  among  the  maritime  states.  In  order  to 
preserve  internal  tranquillity,  Cimon  saw  that  it  waa  necessary 
to  turn  the  restless  spirit  of  his  countrymen  towards  foreign 
conquest,  and  particularly  against  Persia.  An  expedition 
was  therefore  fitted  out  against  Cyprus,  then  under  the  yoke 

a'j^q     of  Persia,  and  during  ^e  siege  of  Citium  Cimon 

^^  died.  After  a  brilliant  double  victory  by  land  and 
sea  over  the  Persians,  at  Salamis,  in  Cyprus,  peace 
was  proposed,  and  Callias  was  sent  to  Susa  to  conclude  the 
terms.  Artaxerxes,  who  was  then  king  of  Persia,  then  agreed 
to  consider  the  Greek  states  of  Asia  Minor  free,  and  not  to 
send  his  fleet  westward  beyond  the  Chelidonian  Islands,  near 
the  Sacred  Cape  in  Lycia,  on  the  Cyanean  Bocks,  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Bosporus.  In  return  for  these  concessions, 
the  Athenians  agreed  to  make  no  further  attacks  on  Egypt 
and  Cyprus. 

It  has  been  said  that  by  the  battle  of  .^Bnophyta,  in 
456  B.a,  the  Athenians  gained  supremacy  in  Boeotia,  and 

MMj     gave  democratic  constitutions  to  the  Theban  cities. 

^J     Nine  years  after,  however,  the  oligarchists  in  Boeotia 

made  an  attempt  to  regain  power,  and  defeated  the 

Athenians  at  Coronea.    The  evacuation  of  the  country  was 

purchased  by  the  restoration  of  the  Athenian  prisoners*  but 
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the  Theban  cxtieB  conceived  a  hatred  towards  Atliens  for  the 
htuniliation  they  had  endured,  which  bore  bitter  finiit  in 
aftei^time.     The  loss  of  supremacy  in  BoeotiA  was  followed 
by  a  reyolt  in  Euboea,  and  the  secession  of  Phods     ^^m 
and  Locris  from  alliance  with  Athens.    Megaxa      ~7^ 
was  giTBn  up  to  the  Corinthians,  and  the  Spartans 
took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  invade  Athens.     Ferides 
purchased  the  withdrawal  of  the  Spartan  troops,  and  a  truce 
far  thirty  years  was  concluded  between  the  belligerents. 

CHRONOLOOICAL  SUMMAllT. 

Ontbreak  ol  the  Third  i  Five  Years'  Trnoe  be- 

Messenian        War  tween     Sparta     and 

through  revolt  of  the  Athens  procured  by 

Helots B.a  464  !      Cimon B.C.  455 

Athenian  afudliaries  sent  i  Elzpedition  aeunat  Cy- 

back  from  Sparta. —  |     pnu. — Deaui   of   &• 

Ostracism  of  Cimon...    „    461.      mon ,,    449 

Athens  assists  Egypt  in  !  Doable   victory   gained 


its  revolt  aauast  Per- 

•i»  »    «0 

Commencement  of   the 

**Um^      Walls."  — 

Athenians      defeated 

by  Spartans  in  Boeotia 

at  the  battle  of  Tana- 

ffva.-—Becall  of  Cimon  „  457 
A.wenianB  victorious  at 

i&ophyta,   and  gain 

supremacy  in  Boeotia. .  , ,  466 
2nd  of  Messenisin  war 

and  the  war  in  Egypt   ,,    465 


over  Persians  ftt  Sal*- 
mis.  —  Treaty  with 
PersiA  arranged  by 
CalUas    „    449 

Rising  in  Boeotia.  — 
Athenians  defeated  at 
Coronea,  lose  sopre- 
macy  in  Boeotia    „    447 

Invasion  of  Attica  by 
Spartans.  —  Conclu- 
sion of  a  Thirty  Years' 
Truce  between  Spar- 
tans and  Athenians...    ,,    445 


.2.   PKRICUSS.  —  THS   8AMIAN   WAB.  —  THE   FIBST  FABT   OF  THB 
PELOFONNESIAN   WAR. 

The  fifteen  yean  that  inunediately  succeeded  the  conclusion 
•ef  the  Thirty  Yeais'  Trace,  was  a  time  of  prosperity  and 
social  progress  in  Athens.  The  city  was  beautified  and 
adorned  with  magnificent  temples  and  public  buildings, 
uidomed  with  statues  and  sculpture  ^m  the  chisel  of  Phidias 
and  Myron,  and  paintings  by  Polygnotus  and  Panaenus,  the 
nephew  of  Phidias.  The  fortifications  of  the  city  wero  re- 
paired, strengthened,  and  extended,  the  wealth  of  the  citizens 
and  the  state  was  increased,  and  firesh  colonies  were  founded 
in  different  parts,  among  which  wero  Thurii,  in  Southern 
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Italy,  in  443  b.o.,  and  Amphipolis,  on  the  ThiaieiBn  riiner 
Strymon,  in  437  b.c.  It  i9  true  that  Athens  had  lost  her 
influence  to  a  consideiable  extent  over  the  states  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, that  had  pzevioasly  been  in  alliance  with  or  snb- 
jection  to  her,  but  her  supremacy  over  the  Greek  states  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  the  islands  of  the  .^gean  Sea,  was  more 
flimly  established  than  ever,  these  having  become  tributaiies 
to  her  rather  than  allies.  The  policy  adopted  by  Pericles 
was  one  of  peace,  and  though  the  oligarchic  party  in  A^ens 
loudly  clamoured  for  war  with  Persia,  Pericles  succeeded  in 
convincing  the  Atheniana  that  ea  Peiaia  was  quiet,  it  was 
useless  to  waste  money  in  attacking  her,  and  succeeded  in 
maintaining  tranquillity.  Indeed,  the  only  thing  that  occurred 
MMQ  to  break  the  profound  peace  of  Greece,  was  the 
■  **  .  Samian  war.  The  men  of  Samos  had  been  pun- 
ished by  Athens  for  taking  Priene  from  Miletus,  in 
Ionia,  by  the  introduction  of  democratic  institutions,  and  the 
establishment  of  an  Athenian  garrison  in  the  island.  The 
Samians  then  broke  into  revolt,  but  were  eventually  subdued 
after  a  siege  which  lasted  nine  months. 
It  has  been  said  that  Coiinth  .was  frequently  at  issue  with 
dsk  ^^^  daughter  state  Corcyra^  and  a  fresh  war  broke 
^^  out  between  them  respecting  Epidamnus,  a  Corcy- 
rean  colony,  afterwards  called  by  the  Eomans  Dyr- 
rhachium.  Corcyra  had  refused  to  interfere  in  a  political 
quarrel  at  Epidamnus,  and  go  to  the  assistance  of  the  demo- 
cratic party  within  the  city,  who  had  expelled  the  oligarclusts, 
and  were  besieged  by  them  and  some  allies  they  had  found 
in  Illyrium.  The  citizens,  therefore,  sent  to  Corinth,  who 
espoused  their  cause,  and  assumed  possession  of  the  city. 
This  led  to  war  between  Corinth  and  Corcyra,  and  the  former 
were  worsted  in  a  naval  battle.  The  Corcyreans  then  pro- 
poaed  an  alliance  with  the  Athenians,  fearing  the  vengeance 
of  Corinth ;  and  this  being  arranged,  the  allied  fleets  together 
encountered  the  Corinthians.  Theresult  was  a  drawn  battle. 
Corinth  now  sought  an  ally  in  Perdiccas,  king  of  Macedonia, 
and  with  his  assistance  sought  to  excite  revolt  in  the  colonies 
in  the  peninsula  of  Chalcidice,  between  the  Strymonic  and 
Thei^naic  gulfs,  which  belonged  to  Athens.  One  of  these^ 
Potidea,  had  been  settled  by  the  Corinthians,  and  the  Athe- 
nians took  measures  to  keep  the  citizens  to  their  allegiance. 
This,  however,  only  hastened  the  revolt,  and  the  Polideans 
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aei%U  aid  6M  fbe  mother  citx.  The  Corinthians  sent  a 
ieet  to  their  aeaistaiice^  but  the  Athenians  defeated  them,  and 
kid  eiege  to  Fotidea.  Corinth  immediately  appealed  to 
Sparta  far  assistance,  and  the  Spartan  government  dedazed 
to  war  with  AthenSy  unless  the  Athenians  would  consent  to 
diaeolye  the  maritime  empire  that  they  had  constructed  since 
the  invaaon  of  Greece  by  Peisia,  and  return  to  the  position 
she  had  occupied  among  the  states  of  Greece  before  that 
events  Such  an  act  would  have,  been  political  suicide,  and 
Pericles  fiimly  refused  to  comply,  declaring  at  the  same  time 
that  Athens  had  no  wish  to  fight,  unless  she  were  forced  to 
dosa 

An  attempt  of  the  Thebans  to  take  possession  of  Flatea  by 
the  «dd  of  such  of  her  citizens  as  were  in  fiavour  of     ^q« 
the  ol^puchical  form  of  goyemment,  and  the  estsr     ^*^ 
blisbment  of  an  Athenian  garrison  in  the  city,  for 
its  protection,  led  at  last  to. open  war.    This   intemecins 
strife,  which  lasted  for  twenty-seven  years,  with  brief  inter- 
missions of  hostilities,  has  been  divided  into  three  parts,  as 
Mlows :    First,  the  contest  which  lasted  from  481  B.a  to 
421  &a,  and  which  was  terminated  by  the  conclusion  of  the 
Fifty  Team'  Truce  between  Athens  and  Sparta :  secondly, 
the  struggle  which  continued  horn  ihe  rupture  of  the  truce  in 
418  B»a  to  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians  in  Sicily  in  413  B.a  : 
and  thirdly,  the  fight  which  Athens  maintained  almost  £dz 
national  existence  from  413  ao.  ix>  404  B.a 

In  the  first  year  of  the  war,  the  Spartans,  under  the  Pro* 
did  Jong,  Archidamus  XL,  ravaged  the  territory  of  Athens^ 
and  advanced  to  the  very  walls  of  the  city,  within  which  all 
the  people  of  Attica,  and  their  movables,  had  been  coUected» 
Pericles,  however,  sent  out  a  combined  Athenian  and  Corsy* 
tean  fleet,  which  retaliated  on  the  enemy  for  the  ravages  com- 
mitted in  Attica,  by  burning  several  towns  on  the  Pelopon* 
nesian  coast,  and  by  taking  some  Corinthian  colonies  on  the 
coast  id  Acaznania,  and  occupying  the  island  of  Cephallenia. 
At  the  retirement  of  the  Spartan  troops,  who  grew  weary  of 
waiting  before  Athens  for  the  Athenians  to  come  oiit  and 
fight,  Pericles  ravaged  Megara,  and  divided  the  island  of 
iElgina  among  Athenian  settlers^  after  transporting  the  .^Elgi^ 
netans  to  Lacedaomonia,  where  they  were  permitted  to  occupy 
Thyrea.  He  further  strengthened  his  hands  by  alliances  with 
the  kinjp  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia;  and  he  kept  quiet  the 
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citusens  shut  up  within  the  fortificatioiiB  of  AUiens  with  dia- 
tnbutions  of  money  from  the  public  treasuiy,  with  ft  law  for 
the  division  of  the  conquered  la^ds,  and  with  Cereal  honours 
Tendered  to  the  dead. 

In  the  second  year  a  dreadful  plague  desolated  Attica,  while 
M^^     the  Spartans  and  their  allies  ravaged  the  country. 
Tv      Pericles  would  not  allow  the  Athenians  to  go  out 
of  the  city  to  fight  a  pitched  battle  with  l^e  in- 
vaders, but  sailed  himself  with  a  fleet  round  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, ravaging  the  coast,  and  destroying  towns  and  villages, 
whenever  the  opportunity  offered.     The  plague,  however, 
raging  among  the  soldiers  and  seamen,  the  Athenians  lost 
their  courage,  and  sued  for  peace ;  and  being  refused,  derived 
Pericles  of  all  his  dignities,  and  condemned  him  to  pay  a  fine. 
^Nevertheless,  with  an  inconstancy  natural  to  the  people,  they 
soon  restored  him  to  his  post  as  polemarcb,  and  invested  him 
with  almost  absolute  authority. 

In  the  third  year,  good  and  ill  success  were  divided  be- 
A9Q     tween  the  contending  powers.     The  Athenians  be- 
^^     sieged  Potidsea,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  being 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  eating  human  flesh,  at 
length  surrendered.     Pericles,  most  of   whose  &mily  and 
fidends  had  already  &llen  a  victim  to  the  plague,  was  seized 
with  that  disease  in  the  autumn,  and  died.     Some  of  hia 
fiiends,  during  lus  last  moments,  supposing  him  to  have  lost 
all  knowledge  and  recollection,  recounted  the  wisdom  and 
incorruption  of  his  administration,  and  his  victories  by  sea 
and  land.     On  hearing  them,  the  dying  statesman  and  sage, 
raising  himself  on  the  bed,  said,  "  You  forget  the  best  and 
noblest  part  of  my  character ;  no  one  of  my  fellow-citizens 
was  ever  compelled,  on  my  account,  to  wear  a  mourning  robe." 
Another  memorable  event  of  the  year  was  the  siege  of 
Plataea.     The  inhabitants  who  weieleft  within  the  wiidlB  to 
defend  it^  with  a  few  Athenians,  kept  up  a  gallant  resistance 
.     M^o     vjiial  the  summer  of  the  year  following,  when  about 
^^     half  of  them  cut  their  way  through  the  besi^ing 
^*^'      forces,  and  escaped  to  Athens,  while  the  remainder 
surtendered,  and  after  a  long  detention  were  brought  to  trial 
(427  B.O.)  and  put  to  deatL     Before  the  siege  of  Plataa  was 
begun,  Lesbos  withdrew  ^m  its  alliance  with  Athens ;  but 
the  island  was  promptly  reduced  to  obedience  by  the  Athe- 
nians before  assistance  was  aflbrded  to  them  by  the  Spartans, 
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to  whom  they  had  applied  for  aid.  The  Spartans  also  in  this 
.year  sent  an  embassy  td  the  king  of  Persia,  to  ask  for  help 
against  Athens;  but  their  envoys  were  anested  in  Thrace, 
and  handed  over  to  the  Athenians,  by  whom  they  were  pat 
to  death. 

Aiter  the  death  of  Pericles,  the  Athenians  who  became 
important  as  party  leaders  were  Nicias  and  Demosthenes, 
among  the  higher  classes,  and  Cleon,  the  leatheivseller,  a 
shrewd,  but  noisy  demagogue,  who,  with  a  few  others  like 
himftftTfj  obtained  authority  among  the  lower  orders,  and  ex- 
ercised an  influence  which  they  would  neVer  have  possessed 
had  peace  continueil,  and  matters  remained  as  they  were  in 
the  early  days  of  Pericles. 

The  first  act  of  brutal  revenge  on  the  part  of  Cleon  was  to 
propose  the  massacre  of  all  the  able-bodied  men  in  Mitylene,  the 
capital  of  Lesbos,  and  that  all  the  women  and  children  should 
be  sold  as  slaves;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  project 
was  prevented.  A  thousand  prisoners  sent  from  .Mitylene 
were,  at  his*  instigation,  put  to  death  at  Athens.  In  Corcyra, 
the  people  rose  against  the  nobles,  and  indulged  ^emselves 
in  a  week's  indiscriminate  massacre  of  the  rich,  wealthy,  and 
powerful,  in  revenge  for  the  death  of  one  of  their  leaders,  and 
to  satisfy  their  passions  against  the  oligarchists,  who  disliked 
the  Athenian  alliance,  and  had  summoned  the  Spartans  to 
their  aid. 

The  events  which  have  been  already  narrated  were  the 
principal  in  the  first  five  years  of  this  fierce  and  furious  war. 
The  sixth  was  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  successful  opera- 
tions of  the  Athenian  general  Demosthenes  against      ^^ 
the  allies  in  Acamania ;  and  the  seventh  by  the 
establishment  of  an  Athenian  settlement  and  for- 
tress on  the  promontory  of  Pylos,  now  known  as  the  Cape  of 
Navarino,  on  the  coast  of  Messenia,  opposite  to      ^g 
which  was  the  island  of  Sphacteria.     The  Spartans      *^ 
occupied  the  island,  and  endeavoured  to  destroy  the 
fort  as  soon  as  they  heard  of    the  bold  step  that  had 
been  taken  by  Demosthenes;  but  the  allies  were  totally  de^ 
feated  by  the  Athenian  triremes  in  a  great  sea  fight,  which 
took  place  in  the  bay  of  Pylos,  and  the  island  was  carried 
before  the  close  of  the  year,  and  the  surviving  soldiers  of  tho 
Spartan  garrison  taken  prisoners.    In  the  eighth  year  the  Athe^ 
nians  took  Cythera,  the  large  island  which  lies  off  the  soutii- 
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eastern  peninsula  of  Laoonia,  but  weie  defeated  in  Boeotia  in 

the  battle  of  Delium,  while  their  cobny  of  Amphipolis  on  the 

Thradan  river  Strymon  was  wiested  fh)m  them  by  the  Spar- ' 

.04    tan  general,  Brasidas.    In  speaking  of  the  Spartans 

T^    it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  after  the  captora  of 

Sphacteria,  the  Hdots,  who  had  r^dered  important 

services  duiing  the  war,  were  rewarded  by  the  emancipation 

of  about  2000  of  their  number.     Not  one  of  them,  however, 

lived  to  enjoy  their  recovered  freedom.     The  new  freedmen 

vanished  from  among  their  fellows,  and  it  is  most  probable 

that  they  were  disposed  of  by  the  action  of  the  Ciypteia. 

In  the  ninth  year  a  truce  for  a  twelvemonth  was  concluded 

Aoo    about  the  beginning  of  spring  between  the  chief 

I™    belligerents,  but  this  did  not  culminate  in  a  general' 

*  '  peace,  as  was  hoped,  owing  to  the  clamour  that  was 
kept  up  at  Athens  by  Cleon  and  his  admirers  for  a  continu* 
ance  of  the  war.  An  expedition  was  accordingly  sent  in  tho 
tenth  year  under  the  leather^Uer  to  re-capture  Amphipolis^ 

Mpo    but  Cleon  ran  away  as  soon  as  the  enemy  appeared 
*^    on  the  waUs  and  prepared  for  a  sally,  and  was  cut 

*  '  down  in  full  flight  Brasidas,  the  Spartan  general, 
fell  in  the  pursuit.  The  peace  parties  in  Sparta  and  Athene 
now  renewed  their  efforts  to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  and  it 
was  agreed  that  all  places  taken  by  one  party  or  the  other 
during  its  continuance  should  be  restored,  and  that  aU  pn- 
soners  should  be  released.  This  arrangement^  however,  was 
not  carried  out  in  the  case  of  Platsea,  Amphipolis,  Pyloa,  and 
some  other  towns ;  and  as  the  people  of  Corinth,  Eiis,  Boaoiia^ 
and  Megaris  considered  that  their  interests  had  not  been 
sufficiently  consulted,  they  withdrew  from  the  aUiance  with 
Spart%  and  proposed  a  new  Peloponnesian  confederacy  under 
Ajgos.  The  new  league  was  joined  by  Corinth,  ]Qis,  and 
Mantinea,  and  the  colonies  of  Chalcidice,  but  the  states  of 
Megaris  and  Boeotia  refused  to  enter  it  From  the  period  for 
which  the  peace  between  Athens  and  Sparta  was  concluded  it 
was  called  the  Fifty  Years'  Truce. 

OHRONOLOOICAL  SUMMART. 

AHempte^  separation  of                1  War  between  Corinth 

Samoe  from  Atiwiis :  and  Corcyra  retpect- 

■nbiugation     of    the                 I  lug  the  colony  of  Epi- 

'"'— -*     B.C.  440  '      daniniis B.a  4S5 
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but  her  troops  are  de- 
feated at  BoUnm,  and 
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Conclusion'  of  a  year's 
truce  between  Athens 
and  Sparta  „    42$. 

Abortiye  attempt  pf 
Gleon  to  recover  Am- 
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negotiated  by  Athe- 
nian statesman  Kiciaa   9,    421 


3.  AI/JIBIADBS.— SBOOm)  8TAG«  OF  PELOPONKESIAK  WAR. — 
FBOCEEDINQS  IK  SIOILT. 

In  the  three  years  that  elapsed  iMtweezi  the  concltision  of 
the  tiiiDe  and  the  renewal  of  hostilities,  Aloibiades  acted  a 
oonademble  part  on  the  political  stage.  He  was  the  son  of 
Clinin^  who  clainied  to  be  a  descendant  of  .^cns,  and  the 
ward  and  the  n^hew  of  Peiioles.  He  was  remarkably  hand- 
some, richer  than  most  of  the  Athenian  nobles,  learned,  elo- 
qnenty  indefatigable,  magnificent^  a&ble,  and  courteous ;  bnt 
when  he  acted  without  restednt,  he  was  indolent^  Inznrions^ 
dissolute,  intemperate,  and  irreligious.  In  fine,  he  surpassed 
all  bis  f^ow-eitizens  in  his  vices,  as  well  as  in  his  good  quali- 
ties. When  the  Spartans  sent  ambassadors  to  Athens,  to 
sedc  the  restoration  of  Pylos,  and  to  treat  respecting  other 
mattsn,  these  nmustexs  applied  to  Nicias,  who  in-  ^q 
troduoed  them  into  the  senate,  where  they  declared  ^"^ 
that  they  were  rested  with  full  power  to  adjust  all 
difforences.  When  they  retired  firom  the  senate,  Alcibiades 
invited  them  to  his  house,  and,  expostulating  with  them  on 
their  attaching  themselves  to  Mdas,  advised  them  to  deny 
in  the  general  assembly  of  the  people  that  they  were  vested 
with  iiill  powers,  lest  the  Athenians  should  be  induced  to 
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extort  mueasoiiable  oompliances.  On  the  fdlowing  day; 
when  the  ambassadon  came  into  the  fonun,  AIcibiadeB  asked 
them  whether  they  had  full  powers ;  and  on  their  answering 
in  the  negative,  "You  see,  my  countrymen,"  said  he,  ''what 
credit  is  due  to  these  Laced^emoniaps,  who  deny  to  yon  to-day 
what  they  solemnly  affirmed  to  the  senate  yesterday !"  Upon 
which  the  people  refused  to  hear  the  Lacedaemonians,  and 
-dismissed  them.  Shortly  after,  a  treaty  was  concluded  with 
Argos,  and  the  other  confederate  states  of  the  recently-fbimed 
Peloponnesian  League. 

The  proceedings  of  the  stetes  of  Greece  at  this  period  throw 
•a  curious  light  on  the  manner  in  which  truces  were  regarded 
hy  the  Greeks.    As  long  as  the  contracting  parties  to  a  peace 
for  any  definite  time  did  not  come  into  open  collision,  it  seems 
that  either  was  at  liberty  to  assist  its  allies  against  whom  the 
other  might  be  at  war.     Thus,  when  Sparta  invaded  Aigos, 
418    ^^^  Athenians  came  to  its  aid,  as  well  as  the  other 
*'7"    states  of  the  confederacy,  and  the  aUied  troops  suf- 
'  '     fered  defeat  at  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  bat  the  truce 
between  Athens  and  Sparta  was  still  considered  to  be  in  ezis> 
tence.   Argos,  however,  was  like  a  house  divided  against  itself 
und  unfit  to  teke  the  lead  in  any  league.     Soon  alter  the 
battle  of  Mantinea  the  Argives  declared  in  &vour  of  Sparta, 
abolished  the  democratic,   and  established    an  ohgaichical 
form  of  government.    But  growing  weary  of  the  latter,  they 
Mym    expelled  the  Spartans,  banishad  the  oligaiobists, 
^        and  recalled  the  Athenians,  who  sent  Alcibiades 
*     to  support  the  democracy,  and  procure  the  banish- 
ment of  those  who  &voured  the  Lacedaemonians.    Many  of  the 
inhabitante  of  the  island  of  Melos  were  punished  cnielly  for 
their  attachment  to  Sparta.     Being  of  Dorian  extraotioa, 
they  naturaUy  entertained  a  good  feeling  towards  Sparta,  and 
were  ultimately  led  to  withdraw  from  their  allianoe  with 
Athens.  The  island  was  reduced  after  a  rigid  blockade  of  several 
M^Q    months,  during  which  the  trace  operated  against 
^^    the  Spartans  sending  aid  to  the  inhabitants,  because 
Melos  had  long  been  r^arded  as  subject  to  Athens. 
In  the  seventeenth  year  of  the  war  the  Athenians  and 
M^  -     LacedsBmonians  made  Sicily  the  scene  of  war£ure. 
The  Athenians  sent  a  fleet  to  the  assistance  of  the 
^'^'     inhabitants  of  Elgesta,  who  were  engaged  in  a  war 
^h  the  Syracusans*     The  ii:^abitante  of  Syiaeose  were 
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Domn  in  descent,  and  the  AthexiiaBS  were  led  to  assist  the 
Sgestana  on  the  representation  that,  if  the  Dorian  race  got 
the  upper  hand  in  Sicily,  they  wovld  be  sure  to  aid  their 
Uood  idationa  at  home  against  Athens.  Kicias  was  ap- 
pointed commander  in  this  expedition,  and  Alcibiades  and 
Lamachns  were  his  coUeaguas.  But  while  the  necessary  pre- 
paiationa  were  making,  all  the  statues  of  Mercury,  used  as 
macks  for  boundaries  of  districts,  &c.,  milestones,  and  many 
other  purposes,  were  de£su^  in  one  night.  Suspicion  fell  on 
Alcibiades,  and,  although  he  was  allowed  to  sail  with  the  ex- 
pedition, and  had  offered  to  take  his  trial  before  leaving,  to 
dear  himself  horn  this  and  other  imputations  which  had  been 
east  on  his  character,  his  colleagues,  after  they  arrived  in 
Sicily,  were  ordered  to  send  him  to  Athens  under  a  strong 
guard.  Alcibiades,  however,  escaped  to  Laceda^mon ;  and  by 
oonfoimung  to  the  Spartan  manners,  and  divulging  the  plans  of 
the  Athenians,  he  gained  the  confidence  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians. 

The  next  year  the  Lacedsdmonians,  by  the  advice  of  Alci- 
biades, seized  and  fortified   Decelea,  which  was      m^m 
situated  on  Mount  Fames,  at  an  equal  distance      ~^^ 
from    Athens  and  the  frontiers  of   Boeotia,  and 
formed  a  post  whence  the  Spartans  could  descend  on  Attica 
at  pleasure.     During  the  year  the  Spartans  also  sent  a  few 
ships  to  the  assistance  of  Syracuse,  which  was  blockaded  by 
the  Aiheniana    Gylippus,  who  .was  in  command  of  the  ex- 
pedition»  landed  at  Himera,  and  having  thrown  himself  with 
a  few  thousand  men  that  he  raised  in  Sicily  into  Syracuse, 
oalied  on  the  Athenians  to  raise  the  siege.    On  their  refusal 
he  attacked  them  with  vigour,  defeated  their  fleet,  broke  up  . 
tha  Uoekade^  and  obliged  ^icias  to  send  home  for  more  ships 
aod  fresh  troops. 

In  the  nineteenth  year  of  the  war  the  Spartans  openly 
brake  the  truce  which  had  been  so  frequently  vio-      ^^  ^ 
kfced,  and  subjected  Attica  to  a  firesh  invasion,  and      ^ /^ 
the  city  of  Athens  being  invested  by  land,  the 
oitizenB  wore  subjected  to  considerable  inconvenience.     Not- 
withstanding this,  a  fresh  expedition  was  fitted  out  against 
Syracuse  under  Demosthenes.     He  found  Kicias  and  the 
troops  and  fleet  under  him  reduced  to  the  greatest  straits, 
having  been  defeated  in  a  naval  engagement,  and  their  camp 
eloaeLy  invested  by  the  Syracusans  and  their  allies.    The  re- 
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iofoTcement  pToved  but  a  useless  waal^  of  diifM^  iRMps,  aid 
materials  of  war.  The  Athenians  were  twiee  delbated  by  m% 
•onoe  in  a  general  engagement,  and  again  in  ui  aHviipl  to 
withdraw  firom  the  harhoor.  They  then  etadeaTOOied  to  g«fc 
sway  by  land,  but  b6th  Nicias  and  Demosthenes,  and  all  tiie 
troops  under  their  command,  were  forced  to  mmender.  Both 
of  the  unfortunate  generals  were  put  to  death  by  theit  e«^ 
tore,  in  spite  of  the  efforta  of  Gylippus  to  aaV6  ihem.  This 
oatastrophe  may  be  consideredas  ending  ^^  -seooflDLd  stigo  «f 
the  war. 


CBBONOUOOIOAL  SUIOIAEI. 


AxjgiTes  and  their  allxeB, 

indudine  the  Athe- 
nians,   defeated     at 

Mantinea b.c.  418 

Athens  senda  asaistaace         > 

to  the   Egestana  in 

Sicily...,..., ,   „    416 

Alcibiades  takes  refuge 

in  Sparta  „    41$ 

Spartans  send  a  force 

nnder  Gylippus  to  the 


aid  of  the  Syra^cQBaiii^ 

and  estaUiah  them- 
selves at  Beoelea....^  B.C.  414 
Berv«raei  of  Kieiis  b^ 

fo]:eSyTaoaajB»'...vf*f;    u    41* 
Athenians   send    rein.- 
-  f oroements  to  Kicia2^ 

in  Sicily :  total  defeat 

and  tdestmctioft    of 

Athenian  fleet  ..ipd 

army ,»    413 


4.  THIRD  STAGE  OF  THE  PELOPONNBSIAN  WAR. — CAPTURE  OF 
ATHENS  BY  LT8ANDBR. 

The  Athenians,  although  they  had  been  diamayod  for  a 
time  by  their  reverses  in  Sidly,  soon  made  pxeparationB  for 
M^n  the  continuance  of  the  war  when  Cluos  SBvoItedL 
~^  The  Persian  satvaps  in  Asia  Minor  had  been  buay 
at  work  sowing  the  aeeds  of  disafllbetioBt  to  AHaaa 
in  the  Greek  islands  and  cities  on- the  coast^  aad  at  kat  tfaair 
alliance  was  procured  for  the  Spartans  by  AldbiBdea.  It  was 
not  long,  however,  before  he  was  guilty  of  a  grasa  wrong  to- 
wards the  Prodid  king  of  Sparta,  Agis  IL,  and  was 
peUed  to  leave  the  countay.  Proceeding  at  onee  to 
Minor,  he  sought  refuge  with  Tissaphenies,  the  aatiap  of 
Ionia,  and  immediately  became  a  voluptuous  Aaiatic,  tlie 
umpife  of  taste  and  arbiter  of  pleasures.  The  AthaniaBB 
now  sent  a  fleet  into  Asiatic  waters,  and  after  esteblidiing 
their  headquarters  at  Samos,  soon  reduced  (Siioa  to  obedienaa. 
Aldbiades  now  made  proposals  to  the  Athenian-  leadais  at 
SamoB  to  latum  to  Athens,  and  procure  the  Athahi^na  die 
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dUiance  4f  BeisiB,  i^  tbey  would  abolisli  t&e  democntic  and 
tfobfititate  an  arurtooiatic  form  of  government  The  Athe- 
luans,  always  prone^  to  novelty,  on  the  arrival  of  Pisander  and 
the  o^er  depntids  from  Samoe,  who  bronglit  the  ptopoaitionB  of 
Alcihiades^  det^mined  to  dissolve  the  demooracy,  and  eon- 
fine  the  sovereign  power  to  five  thousand  of  the  richesik  eiti- 
xens.  Bat  l^is  form  not  giving  the  chiefs  all  the  power 
^Ittch  they  ^vnshed,  Pisander  proposed  that  five  prytanes 
shoold  he  elected,  and  that  these  five  should  choose  «  hun- 
dred, that  each  of  the  hundred  dhould  choose  three,  and  that 
the  four  hundred  thus  elected  should  become  a  senate  with 
supreme  power,  4tnd  constdt  ttie  Five  dThousand  ^s^ 
only  when  they  thought  proper.  This  proposal  was  ~" 
itccepted  by  the  people,  and  the  elections  were  made 
in  tiie  presence  of  the  sssembly.  After  which  the  Foux  Hun- 
dred, aimed  with  poniards,  and  accompanied  hf  a  guiuxl,  ex- 
pelled the  former  senators.  _ 

•  This  change,  however,  wa»  disagreeable  to  the  army,  as 
well  as  to  the^migority  of  the  Athenians.  Another  revolution 
took  place,  and  the  Four  Hundred  were  compelled  to  resign, 
and  the  old  form  of  government  Was  revived.  FlnftUy  it  was 
determined  to  recall  Alcibiades  to  Athens,  which  was  done 
immediately.  While  this  had  been  going  on  within  the  walls 
the  Spartans  had  defeated  an  Athenian  fieet  which  sailed 
out  to  attack  them  when  they  were  threatening  the  ij^irseans, 
«nd  aftsr  this  had  occupied  Eubcea. 

After  Aloibiades  took  the  command  of  the  Athenian  forces 
he  obtained  several  victories,  and  in  one  day  before  Cyiicus  de-. 
feated  the  Persians  under  Phamabazus  by  land,  and  the  Spartans 
under  Mindaras  by  sea,  and  took  the  whole  of  their     ^^q 
fleet.    The-  Spartan?  made  overtures  of  peace,  but      ^"^ 
these  were  rejected,  and  they  gained  courage  after 
these  reverses  by  the  capture  of  Pylos.    Alcibiades  proseeu* 
outed  the  war  in  the  Bosporus  and  among  the     ^^^ 
islands  of  the  ^gean,  and  finally  took  Byzanthim     ^^ 
in  408  B.a     On  his  return  to  Athens  the  decree  of 
his  banishment  was  thrown  into  the  sea,  and  the  people  ap- 
pointed him''<3ommander-in-chief  by  land  and  sea,      ^^ 
with  tolimited  power.      Unfortunately,  however,      *^' 
whilst  absent,  he  committed  the  care. of  the  fleet  to        '^' 
an  officer,  who  was  beaten  by  the  Spartan  admiral,  Lysander, 
off  Notium.    The  Athenians,  being  persuaded  that  this  de- 
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feat  WBB  owing  to  the  indolence  and  Inxniy  of  Alcibiadea^ 
and  that  he  coiieqK)nded  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  instantly 
stripped  him  of  his  command,  and  appointed  ten  A/1i«iwqa  te 
topply  his  place.  Alcibiades  passed  oyer  into  Thiace^  and 
lived  there  for  a  short  time,  t>at  he  was  ultimately  compelled 
to  retire  to  Bithynia,  and  thence  to  Phamabazos,  in  Phrygia. 
There  he  was  lulled  in  404  b.o.  by  some  men,  who  made  a 
night  attack  on  the  house  in  which  he  had  taken  up  his  leai- 
dence. 

The  ten  admirals  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  Spartan 

admiral,  Callicratidas,  who  had  superseded  Lysander,  off  the 

island  group  of  Argmusse,  near  Lesbos.    The  Spartans  lost 

seventy-seven  ships,  while  twenty-five  of  the  Athenian  tri- 

AQQ     remes  were  destroyed,  and  most  of  the  men  they 

*^     contained.    Theramenes,  one  of  the  commanders, 

accused  his  colleagues  of  having  taken  no  care  to 

save  the  dying,  or  pay  the  last  rites  to  the  dead.     Six  of  the 

admirals,  tixereufore,  were  tried,  condemned,  and  executed  for 

this  crime. 

Immediately  after  this  reverse,  the  Spartans  rebstated 
Lysander  in  his  command,  and  this  experienced  sailor,  avoid- 
ing the  Athenian  fleet,  directed  his  course  to  the  Hellespont) 
MjQm    and  took  Lampsacus.    The  Athenian  fleet  came  up 
~J^    soon  after,  and  Lysander,  awaiting  his  opportunity, 
'     attacked  them,  and  gained  at  ^ospotami  one  of 
the  most  complete  victories  recorded  in  history.    Of  a  fleet  of 
180  vessels,  not  a  score  remained  to  bear  the  news  of  the 
disaster  to  Athens,  and  all  the  prisoners  who  were  taken  from 
the  wrecks  were  put  to  death.   Lysander  then  reduced  all  the 
cities  which  had  beenunder  the  Athenian  power,  and  blockaded 
Athens  by  sea,  whilst  Agis  besieged  it  by  land.     For  four 
months  the  Athenians  defended  themselves  with  great  lesoltt- 
tion,  without  even  demanding  a  peace.    At  length,  being  sore 
pressed  by  famine,  they  were  obliged  to  yield  on  the  follow- 
ing severe  conditions :  namely,  that  the  Long  Walls  and  the 
fortifications  of  the  Pirsdus  should  be  demolidied ;  that  they 
should  deliver  up  all  their  ships  except  twelve;  receive  all 
^1^    whom  they  had  banished,  and  follow  the  fortunes 
Yc     ^^  *^®  Spartans.    Lysander  caused  the  walla  to  be 
'     demolished  at  the  sound  of  music    Thus  the  ruin 
'^  Athens  terminated  the  Peloponnesian  war,  which  lasted 
^ty-seven  years. 
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Itevolt  of  Chios.  Sparta 
obUiM  support  from 
the  Penisa  Satraps  of 
Asia  Minor    B.C.  412 

Alcibiades  leaves  Sparta, 
and  makes  oyertnres 
lor  retnm  to  Athens    „    412 

.B«voliitioa  at  Athens. 
Oovemment  of  the 
"Fonr Hundred"   ...    „    411 

-Cotmter  revolution.  Be- 

caU  ol  Alcibiades „    410 

tSpartans  under  Hinda- 
rus»  and  Persians  un- 
der Fhamabazus,  de- 
feated by  Alcibiades 
atCyacus „   410 


i^thenians  defeated  by 
Lysander  off  Kotium. 
Banishment  of  Aid* 
biades B.a  407 

Defeat  of  Spartan  fleet 
off  Acginusie „    406 

Capture  of  Ijampsacus 
by  Lysander,  and  de- 
feat of  Athenian  fleet 
in  the  naval  battle  of 
.^E^ospotami ,    405 

Siege  of  Athens  by  Ly- 
sander and  Agis :  its 
surrender,  and  end 
of  the  Peloponnesian 
war „   404 


404 

B.O. 


5.   THS    THIBTT  TTBANT8. — ^SOORATBS. — ^THB  CORINTHIAN 
WAR. — PKAOB  OF  ANTAL0IDA8. 

As  soon  as  Lysander  had  demolished  the  Long  Walls  and 
the  fortifieations  of  the  Fineus,  he  withdrew  to  Sparta,  leav- 
ing a  ganison  in  the  Acropolis.  Before  he  qtdtted  the  city 
he  lent  his  aid  to  the  oligarchical  party,  and  the  exiles  of  this 
Action  who  had  returned  firom  TMUiishment,  in  fiashioning  a 
government  after  their  own  heart ;  and  these  men  constituted 
a  oooncil  of  thirty,  who  are  designated  in  history 
under  the  title  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants.  Instead  of 
making  laws,  they  governed  without  them,  appointed 
a  senate  and  magistrates  at  their  wiU,  and  kept  the  Athenians 
in  awe  by  the  Spartan  garrison.  At  the  head  of  the  Thirty 
-were  Critiaa  and  Theiamenes,  men  who  had  hut  recently  re- 
turned &om  exile,  and  who  were  perhaps  the  most  ahle,  hut 
the  most  unscrupulous  politicians  in  Athens.  The  former  was 
iimbitious  and  cruel  in  the  extreme ;  but  the  latter  was  of  a 
milder  disposition,  and  averse  to  sanguinary  measures.  The- 
ramenes  endeavoured  to  oppose  the  cruelties  of  the  tyrants ; 
and  Critias,  therefore,  accusing  him  as  a  betrayer  of  the 
publio  cause,  he  was  hurried  to  the  place  of  execution,  and 
<sompelled  to  drink  hemlock. 

The  death  of  Theramenes  removed  the  last  curb  to  the 
ferocity  of  the  Thirty,  whose  cruelty  obliged  great  numbers  to 
dee  from  Athens.  Thrasybulus  collected  a  few  of  these  imfbrtu- 
nate  fugitives  at  Thebes,  who  were  resolved  to  encounter  every 
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danger  rather  than  Hve  thna  eiiled  ftont  their  native  coontiy. 
By  &eaidcf  the  BceotianSy  who,  asithasheeneaid,  had  heoome 
diisaffecled  towards  Sparta^  he  first  secured  the  citadel  dtPhjle, 
onMotmtPamea,  in  Attica,  and  then  Inade  himself  master  of 
the  Pirseus  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Critiaaand  the  Spartan  gar- 
rison of  the  Acropolis  to  prevent  him.  Critiaa  fell  in  anoUier 
attempt  to  dislodge  him  from  the  Pirsaos,  and  a  third  partj 
in  the  city,  who  were  averse  to  democracy,  hot  not  disposed* 
to  sanction  any  extreme  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  nohles^ 
ezhihited  the  tyranny  of  the  Thirty  in  such  odious  colours, 
that  the  people  expelled  them,  and  confided  the  government 
to  a  new  council  <i  Ten.  The  deposed  tyrants  fled  to  Eleqais^ 
and  sent  thence  to  the  Spartans,  asking  them  to  effect  their 
restoration.  The  Ten  also  appealed  to  the  Spartans,  to  send 
troops  to  restore  order  in  the  city.  A  hody .  of  men,  and  a 
numerous  fleet,  were  accordingly  sent  to  Athens  under  the 
Eurysthenid  k^g,  Pausanias,  who  defeated  Thxasyhulus.  His 
defeat^  however,  did  not  weaken  his  influence  among  his  sup- 
porters, and  he  was  mainly  instrumental  in  comduding  a 
peace  with  the  Spartans,  which  provided  for  the  recall  of  the 
garrison  left  in  Athens^  the  restoration  of  ihe  democratie  form 
of  government,  and  an  act  of  general  amnesty.  The  tyrants, 
during  their  short  reign  of  ahout  eight  months,  had  put  to 
death  fourteen  hundred  citizens,  and  driven  into  haniahment 
five  thousand.  It  is  also  supposed  that  they  had  a  eonsideii^ 
ble  diare  in  procuring  the  assassination  of  Alcihiadea. 

The  year  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  democratic  form  of  government,  was  also 
memorable  for  the  introduction  of  the  Ionic  alphabet^  in  which 
all  the  Greek  works  which  have  come  down  to  ua  are  writtoD, 
for  public  purposes  as  well  as  private  use. 

The  long  wars  had  rendered  the  Greeks  restleeSy  and  unfit 

M^^    for  the  arts  and  toils  of  peace.    Sparta  tamed  her 

^V"    aims  against  £lis,  and  a  laige  body  of  Athemans 

and  Greeks  from  all  parts  of  Greece,  marched  with 

Cyras,  the  Persian,  when  he  attempted  to  drive  his  brother, 

Axtaxerzes,  from  the  throne.    Cyrus  fell  at  Cunaxa.    Ihe 

^f^    return  of  his  Greek  auxiliaries,  known  in  history 

^    as  the  ''Betreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand,"  has  beea 

well  told  by  the  historian  Xenophon,  one  of  the 

leaders  of  the  Greek  mercenaries  in  Uie  pay  of  Cyrus,  end 

who  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  bringing  t^em  safely  home. 
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Soon  afler  the  popular  fona  of  goyecan^eBt  was  re-esto- 
blifihed  in  Athens,  oociates,  the  master  and  the  ^^^ 
£dend  of  Alcibiades,  vaa  condemned  and  put  to  ^~ 
death.  Brave  in  war,  of  a  nuld  and  easy  conversa- 
tioui  and  equally  esteemed  for  wisdom  and  integrity,  he  could 
not  but  displease  the  Thirty ;  who  first  endeayoured  to  render 
his  manners  and  his  doctrine  suspected :  they  then  iattempted 
to  disgrace  him  by  forcing  him  to  concur  in  their  tyranny,  or 
be  guilty  of  an  act  of  disobedience.  Every  kind  of  peisecu- 
tion  was  piactised  against  him.  In  the  theatre  he  was  de- 
cried and  vilified;  and  Aristophanes,  the  great  comic  poet 
and  dramatist  of  Athens,  who  luul  done  good  service  by  lok 
ridicule  of  Cleon  and  the  demagogues,  introduced  him  on  the 
stage,  teaching  sophisms  by  wlu(£  a  bad  cause  might  be  ren- 
dered good,  preaching  new  gods,  and  ridiculing  whatever  was 
held  sacred.  At  length  he  was  formally  accused  of  not  ao- 
knowledging  the  gods  of  Greece,  and,  though  he  pleaded  his 
cause  in  the  most  forcible  manner,  he  was  condemned  to  suffer 
death  by  drinking  hemlock.  He  had  reached  the  age  of 
seventy  when  he  died. 

The  reign-^if  it  may  be  called  reign — of  the  ProclM  king, 
Agis  IL,  which  was  brought  to  a  dose  in  399  ao.,  had  beoi 
a  glorious  period  for  Sparta.  Just  at  this  period  a  struggla 
was  commencing  between  Persia  and  Sparta,  who,  after  the 
lall  of  Athens,  had  assumed  the  protectorate  of  the  Greek 
cities  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  The  participation  of  the 
Greeks  in  the  expedition  of  Cyrus,  caused  the  Peisian  king, 
Artazerzes,  to  renew  his  attacks  on  Ionia,  and  the  Spartan 
troops  which  had  been  sent  to  their  assistance  under  Deocyl- 
lidas  had  gained  some  marked  successes  over  the  satraps 
Phaniabazus  and  Tissaphemes.  On  the  death  of  Agis,  Ly- 
Sander  assisted  in  placing  on  the  throne  Agis  II.,  the  younger 
son  of  the  deceased  king,  instead  of  Leotychides,  the  elder, 
who  was  supposed  to  have  been  illegitimate.  ThiB  prince, 
though  ambitious  and  brave,  was  mild  and  amiable,  and  com- 
bined valour  with  goodness;  and  his  patriotism  was  such 
that  he  preferred  the  intei*ests  of  his  country  to  his  own  per- 
sonal safety  and  tranquillity. 

Conon,  who  had  not  ventured  to  return  to  Athens  after  the 
disastrous  battle  of  .^Sgospotami,  was  entrusted  by  the  satrap 
Phamabazus  with  the  command  of  a  large  ileet,  which  he 
had  raised  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  with  the  Asiatio 
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Greeks;  and  on  this,  Lysander  persuaded  Agesilans  IL  to 
QQM  take  the  command  of  the  Spartan  troops  in  Asia 
~*^  Minor.  He  failed  at  first  in  an  attack  on  the 
Phrygian  city  Dascylium,  the  seat  of  PhamabazasT 
government,  but  in  the  following  year  carried  everything 
before  him  in  Lydia^  and  was  about  to  attack  Sardis,  when 
the  successor  of  Tissaphemes,  who  had  recently  died,  induced 
him  to  agree  to  a  short  truce.  He  spent  the  winter  in  pre- 
paring for  a  renewal  of  the  war,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
commencing  operations  in  the  ensuing  spring,  when  the  out- 
1)reak  of  the  Corinthian  war  obliged  him  to  return  homa 
•  It  happened  that  a  quarrel  had  occurred  between  the  Pho- 
cians  and  the  Locrians  of  Opus,  in  which  the  Thebans  had 
lent  assistance  to  the  former.  The  Locrians  sought  aid  at 
Sparta,  and  the  Spartans,  under  Lysander,  invaded  BoeotiaL 
The  war  soon  ass\imed  formidable  proportions,  for,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  victory  obtained  over  the  Spartans,  before  the 
town  of  Haliartus,  Athens,  Corinth,'  Argos,  Acamania,  and 
many  other  states  and  Greek  colonies,  who  had  a  grudge 
Qg^  against  Sparta,  sided  with  Thebes,  and  flew  to  arms. 
^~  The  Spartans,  under  the  Eurysthenid  king,  Pau- 
'  sanias,  marched  against  the  allies,  and  defeated 
them  before  Corinth,  which  was  selected  as  the  place  of 
meeting  of  the  representatives  of  the  states.  At  this  time 
Agesilaus  was  on  his  way  home,  through  Thrace  and  Maoe> 
donia.  The  allies  prepared  to  dispute  his  march  southward, 
and  met  him  at  Coronea.  A  hard-fought  battle  took  place, 
in  which  Agesilaus  gained  the  advantage,  for  he  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  gained  a  decisive  victory.  The  successes  of 
the  Spartans  at  Corinth  and  Coronea  were  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  utter  defeat  of  the  Lacedsemonian  fleet  under 
Pisander,  the  brother-in-law  of  Agesilaus,  by  the  combined 
Greek  and  Persian  fleet,  commanded  by  the  Athenian  admiral 
Conon.  This  battle  took  place  off  Cnidus,  in  Gaiia,  about  a 
fortnight  before  the  engagement  at  Coronea,  and  was  followed 
by  the  attack  and  capture  of  most  of  the  cities  and  islands 
that  had  been  taken  by  Sparta  in  the  iBgean  Sea  and  Helles- 
pont, and  the  island  of  Cy  thera. 

The  brilliant  victory  gained  by  Conon  at  Cnidus  oom- 

393     P^^^^y  effaced  the  disaster  of  iSgospotami,  and  the 

Athenians  eagerly  welcomed  him  back  to  Athena. 

The  Grseco-Persian    fleet    was    stationed    at   the 
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southern  port  of  Connth,  on  the  Saronic  Gul^  and  Fhama^   . 
bazas  helped  the  Athenians  with  men  and  money  to  lestoxe 
the  foitifi^tions  of  the  city.     Thus  the  independence  which 
Athens  had  h)8t  at  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  was 
lestoied  by  the  instrumentality  of   Conon,   although  her 
supremacy  as  a  maritime  empire  was  never  again  raised  to  its 
former  condition.     The  struggle  between  the  Spartans  and 
the  allies  was  fought  out  at  Corinth,  whose  fortifications  pre- 
vented Ageeilaus  and  his  troops  from  entering  Attica,  or 
^Northern  Greece,  by  land.     As  was  frequently  the  case  in 
Greek  cities,  dissensions  arose  in  Corinth  between     aqa 
the  oligarchic  and  democratic  factions.     The  latter     ^ 
summoned  the  Argives  to  their  aid :  the  former 
appealed  to  the  Spartans.     An  encounter  ensued,  in  which 
the  Spartans  and  the  Corinthian  nobles  were  victorious,  and 
Ag^aus  in  the  following  year  took  Lechaeum,  the  northern 
port  of  Corinth,  and  dismantled  the  long  walls  which  con- 
nected it  with  the  city.    This  was  followeii  by  the     jg- 
close  investment  of  Corinth  on  the  north  side,  but     ^ 
the  city  itself  and  the  southern  port,-  was  still  held 
by  the  allies.     A  sally  of  the  Corinthians  and  allies,  under 
the  conamjmd  of  Iphicrates,  an  Athenian,  made  in  the  course 
of  the  summer  against  some  heavy  armed  Spartan  troops^ 
was  completely  successful     They  were  defeated  with  great 
aUoghter ;  and  Agesilaua  withdrew  his  army,  and  retired  to 
Sparta,  permitting  the  alliesv  to  re-occupy  all  the  positions 
that  he  had  taken  in  the  isthmus.     Ageailaus  subsequently 
retrieved  his  losses  in  some  measure  during  the  year  by  the 
conquest  of  Acamania,  but  Sjpartan  pride  received  a  blow 
through  the  recent  reverse  at  Lecbseum,  from  which  it  took 
some  time  to  recover. 

The  Spartans  now  sought  to  refer  the  disputes  that  had  so 
long  existed  among  the  Greek  states  to  the  king  of  Persia  for 
decision,  and  a  Spartan,  Antalcidas  by  name,  was  sent  to 
Tiribazns^  the  satrap  of  Lydia,  to  propose  the  abolition  of  all 
confederacies  among  them  for  the  future,  and  that  each  Grreek 
city  should  be  independent,  and  placed  under  a  government 
of  its  own  choice.  The  cities  and  dependencies  on  the  coast 
of  Aaia  Minor  and  the  Asiatic  islands  they  proposed  to  give 
up  to  the  Persian  king.  Athens,  and  the  states  in  alliance 
with  her,  sent  Conon  to  Tiribazus,  to  declare  that  none  of 
them  would  submit  to  be  bound  by  the  proposals  of  Sparta, 
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and  Cdhon  was  treacherously  thrown  into  prison,  and  never 

lefcomed  to  Athens.    Tiribazos  promised  to  try  to  gain  the 

OQQ     consent  of  the  Persian  king  to  the  plans  of  Sparta, 

^^y     but  was  superseded  in  his  satrapy  by  Struthas,  a 

Persian,  who  had  no  love  for  either  Athenians  or 

SparlanSy  and  who  soon  defeated  the  Lacedaemonian  troops, 

stationed  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor. 

Soon  afterwards  the  war  between  Athens  and  Sparta  was 
Mumed  at  sea.  A  Spartan  fleet,  fitted  out  under  the  com- 
ttand  of  Teleutias,  another  brother  of  Ageailaus,  took  a 
small  Athenian  squadron  on  its  way  to  Cyprus  to  aid  Eva- 
goras  in  that  island  in  his  struggle  against  Persia,  and  landed 
in  Ehodes,  which  had  transferrod  its  allegiance  from  Sparta 
to  Athens,  and  substituted  a  democratic  for  an  oligarchic 
form  of  government  shortly  beforo  the  battle  of  Cnidus.  On 
this  the  Athenians  sent  Thrasybulus  to  the  Hellespont,  imd 
tills  able  admiral  succeeded  in  restoring  the  authority  of 
Athens  in  the  Greek  colonies  on  its  coasts,  and  on  many  of 
the  Greek  islands.  He  was  killed  at  Aspendus  in  Pamphylia 
in  a  collision  between  his  troops  and  the  inhabitants,  when 
on  his  way  to  encounter  Teleutias,  in  Rhodes.  The  Spar- 
tans made  various  attempts  to  rocover  their  supromacy 
in  the  Hellespont  and  Bosporus  for  some  time,  but  without 
success. 

Teleutias,  unable  to  reduce  the  democratic  party  in  Shodes 
to  subjection,  through  want  of  money,  sailed  with  the  small 
squadron  under  his  command  to  .£gina,  which  had  recovered 
its  freedom  after  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  which  the 
Athenians  wero  now  attacking.  His  period  of  office  having 
expired  just  as  he  reached  tiie  island,  he  was  obliged  to 
resign  the  command  to  his  successor,  Hierax,  who  returned 
to  Ehodes,  leaving  a  few  ships  beforo  .^Egina,  under  the  com* 
mand  of  Gorgopas,  who  was  enticed  on  shoro,  and  killed  in 
a  skirmish  with  the  Athenians.  After  his  death  a  mutiny 
SM  ^^^  P^^  ^^  board  the  Lacedaemonian  fleets  the 
"^  sailors  being  discontented  on  account  of  not  re- 
ceiving the  arrears  of  pay  due  to  them,  but  it  was 
soon  appeased  by  Teleutias,  who  was  sent  from'  Spaxta  to  take 
the  command.  As  action  is  always  the  best  thing  to  keep 
men  quiet  when  an  insubordinate  spirit  has  shown  itself  in 
Uiem,  Teleutias  made  a  dash  at  the  Athenian  ships  in  the 
harbour  of  the  Piraeus,  and  as  the  sailors  were  unprepared  Ibr 
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an  attack,  he  diaabled  a  great  many  of  them,  and  cairied  off 

s  nmnber  of  tiaders  and  coasters  ae  prizes. 

Peace,  however,  was  once  more  to  be  renewed  in  a  short 
time,  owing  to  the  ultimate  success  of  the  negotiations  of 
Antalddaa,  who  had  visited  the  Persian  court  himself,  in 
order  to  tagQ  upon  the  king  the  acceptance  of  his  proposals. 
By  the  contracting  parties  it  was  settled  that  all  the  mainland 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  islands  of  Cyprus  and  ClazomenaBy 
should  be  considered  Persian  territory,  that  all  the  Greek 
cities  should  be  tee  and  self-govenied ;  but  that  Athena 
should  retain  Lemnos,  Imbroe,  and  Scyxoa  The  Poaian 
long  further  agreed,  in  conjunction  with  Sparta»  to  make  war 
on  any  state  that  refused  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the 
teaty,  as  it  was  called,  and  which  waa  henceforth  known  aa 
the  **  Peace  of  Antalcidas."  Weakened  by  war,  and  destir. 
tute  of  resources,  the  Greek  states  had  no  other  comse  open.^ 
to  them  but  to  signify  aas^i  Same  of  them^  and  .  ^gj 
especialjly  Thebes,  sought  to  evade  compliance,  but  ^' 
were  obliged  to  bend  to  the  will  of  Sparta,  in  .  '  . « 
order  to  ayoid  attack ;  and  thus  Greece,  disunited  and.  split 
into  fiagments,  lay  for  a  while  4t  th^  merey  of  the  state, 
which,  by  £oreigu  intervention^  had  rendered  her  influence 
sapreme. 
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6.  THE  OLTNTHIAN  WAR.  —  RBNEWBD  H06TILITIBS  BBTWSBN 
THEBES,  AND  ATHENS,  AND  SPARTA.  —  TREATY  OP  OALLU& 
— THEBAN   8UPREMA0T. — ^EFAMINONDAS. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  iPeloponnesian  war,  maaj  of 
tiie  smaller  colonies  in  the  peninsula  of  Chalcidice  had  been 
tiansfeiied  to  Olynthus,  by  the  advice  of  Perdiccas;  and 
OlynthoSy  by  this  ingress  of  population,  had  rapidly  risen  in 
power  and  importance.     When  Anlyntas  11.  was  compelled 
to  leave  Macedonia  by  the  Blyrians,  he  proposed  to  the 
oQo     Olynthians  to  take  possession  of  Pella,  and  other  • 
^  V^     towns  that  he  could  no  longer  protect,  and  a  con- 
federacy was  formed  among  these  towns,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  placed  Olynthus.    It  so  happened  thair 
some  of  the  settlements  on  the  coast,  among  which  was 
Acanthus  and  Apollonia,  refused  to  join  the  league,  and 
Olynthus  determined  to  take  up  arms  to  compel  them  to  dq 
so.     As  Sparta  was  now  the  champion  of  complete  inde- 
pendence and  self-government  among  the  Greek  states  and 
cities,  which  were  provided  by  the  "  Peace  of  Antalcidas,'* 
A|^o     ^^^  settlements  threatened  by  Olynthus  applied  to 
^^     her  for  aid,  and  their  petition  was  advocated  by 
Amyntas,  who  was  now  reinstated  in  his  kingdom, 
and  who  was  anxious  to  regain  power  over  the  cities  that  he 
had  previously  handed  over  to  Olynthus.     A  contest  between 
the  cities  of  Chalcidice  and  Sparta,  which  is  called  the  Olyn- 
thian  War,  immediately  followed,  and  after  a  continuance  of 
four  years  was  brought  to  a  termination  in  379  B.a  by  the 
downfidl  of  Olynthus.     Upon  this  the  conquered  colonies  of 
the  Chalcidian  peninsula  entered  into  alliance  with  Sparta, 
and,  as  Amyntas  had  hoped  and  expected,  the  cities  on  the 
^  of  Macedonia  were  restored  to  him. 

their  way  to  the  scene  of  action,  the  Spartan  troopa 
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had  marehed  thTongh  Boeolia^  and  halted  on  their  way  oat- 
side  Thebee.    At  tlua  time^  in  accoidanoe  with  an     aaa 
.  old  castom,  the  Gadmea,  or  citadel  of  Thebes,  was     ^^ 
held  by  the  Theban  women,  it  being  just  befoie  the 
celebration  of  the  Theamophotia,  and  the  Spartans  being  ad- 
mitted into  the  city  by  the  ollgaichic  party,  seized  the  citadel, 
dedaied  that  the  city  was  vanquishedi  and  obliged  the  The- 
bans,  as  a  conquered  people,  to  add  a  contingent  to  the  force 
that  was  marching  ag^unst  Olynthos.     The  city  was  retained 
by  Sparta  under  the  administration  of  the  oligarchists  until 
the  dose  of  the  Olynthian  war,  and  this  not  only  renewed 
the  bitter  feeling  of  hatred  towards  Sparta  that  was  aroused. 
in  Thebes  by  the  Peace  of  Antalcidas,  but  added  to  the  dis- 
like and  animosity  with  which  she  was  regarded  by  Athens 
and  other  of  the  states  of  Greece. 

At  this  time  Epaminondas,  who  afterwards  achieved  tha 
liberty  of  Thebes,  and  rendered  her  supreme  throughout 
Gneoe,  bad  shown  no  signs  of  his  great  capacity  as  a  general 
and  statesman*     Wise,  just,  and  unwilling  to  stain  his  hands 
in  blood,  even  to  give  freedom  to  his  city,  he  refused  to  join . 
in  the  conspiracy  which  was  formed  by  hiJs  friend  Pelopidas, 
then  in  exile  at  Athens^  for  its  deliverance.    The  plot,  how- 
ever, was  carried  out,  and  Pelopidas  and  six  companiona 
having  retomed  in  diBguise  from  Athens,  murdered  the  pole- 
maichs  of  Thebes  at  a  banquet  given  in  the  house  of  one  of 
the  conspirators,  and  summoned  the  Thebans  to  rise     mq 
'in  self-defence.     Epaminondas  was  placed  at  the     ^^ 
head  of  the  restored  democracy,  and  the  Spartan 
gSExison  were  compelled  to  surrender.     Ko  sooner  was  the 
£rst  blow  struck  at  Sparta,  than  a  restless  desire  ran  through 
Crreece  to  follow  it  up,  and  a  confederation  was  formed,  of 
which  Athens,  most  <k  the  Boeotian  cities,  and  many  other 
Greek  towns,  became  members,  a  common  fund  being  levied 
for  the  general  purposes  of  the  League.    Everything     ^m 
was  done  to  pcofect  the  defences  of  Thebes,  and  a     ^ 
body  of  300  men,  called  the  Sacred  Band,  was       * 
formed  by  Pelopidas  lor  the  defence  of  the  Theban  citadeL 
The  provisions  of  the  Peace  of  Antalcidas  were  blown  to  the 
winds,  and  a  polic j  of  union  and  mutual  dependence  and 
support  was  once  more  substituted  for  one  of  isolation,  inde^* 
pendence,  and  self-government. 
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The  Spartans  were  not  alowin  lesponding  tolhbchaflfiiigB  t' 

Am     they  invaded  Boeotia  and  plnnd^ed  the  eoantiy  in 

^^     all  directionB,  the  Thebana  being  unablib  to  oome  ap 

^  '      with  them  and  force  them  togive  battle.    The  same. 

thing  happened  again  in  the  ifoUowtsg  year,  but  at  last  tlM 

o-g     Thebans  defeated  the  Spartan  CleombrotoB,  who  had 

^^     succeeded  Agesilana  in  the  command,  the  Idng  beiiig 

Beriooaly  wounded,  near  Mount  Cithaonm.     It. was 

now  determined  to  send  a  Spartan  fleet  to  Liy  waste  the 

north-east  coast  of  Boeotia/ but  it  was  totally  defeated  and 

destroyed  by  the  Athenians  off  Naxos.     The  advaiitageB  thus 

gained  by  Thebes  and  Athene  were'  fbUowed  by  .the  adhesioin 

«.     of  Cephalonia,  Corcyra,  and  Acamaniato  the  ThdMn 

Z*^     League,  and  by  the  exertions  of  Pelopidss,  the  Bason 

tian  cities  that  had  hdld  aloof  £rom  it  on  its  first  inn 

stitution  were  gradually  brought  into  it^  and  all  weiD  now 

gathered  into  the  confederacy  except  Orchomenus.   . 

Dissensions,  however,  so<ni   asose  between:  Thebes  smt 

Athens,  from  various  causes,  and  a  treaty  had  alvesdy  beea 

eonduded  between  Athens  i£nd  Sparta  for  the  renewal  of 

peace,  when  it  was  rendered  null  and  void  by  the  restontion 

of  some  eiiles  to  Zacynthus  by  l^otheua,  the  JLtheniaa  ad^ 

miral,  in  13ie  Ionian  Sea,  contiuy  to  the  stipulatbns  c£ 

Sparta.    As  Atiiens  refused  to  allowthem  to  be samoved^ the 

Spartans  attacked  Corcyra,  but  were  obligsd  to  abandon  their 

Am     purpose  by  the  opportune  amval  of  an  Athfluiaii 

^^     fleet.     Once  more  Sparta  sought^  the  good  offices  of 

Persia  to  enforce  the  terms  of  the  treaity  .of  Ai^ 

talcidas,  but  could  obtain  no  more  than  a  genaral  oidar  to 

the  Greek  states  to  adhere  to  its  pxoviaiona.     Soon  after,  the 

^~     disposition  shown  by  Platsea  to  renew  the  old  Ath»- 

^^     nian  alliance,  provoked  an  attack  from  Thebes,  ai^ 

'     the  town  was  destroyed,  its  territory  added  t« 

Thebes,  and  the  inhabitants  obliged  to  take  isfuga  in  Athena 

The  Athenians  themselves  now  made  overtures  to  l^srta 

Qm      for  peace,  and  the  representatives  of  .the  states  pm- 

^^     cipsdly  interested  sent  envoys  to  Sparta  to  discus 

the  question,  Callias  being  Uie  chief  among  those 

sent  from  Athens,  and    Epaminondas  the  prinoipsl  of  the 

Thebans. 

The  terms  of  the  treaty  caUed  the  Treaty  of  Calliss  wees 
the  independence  and  self-government  of  every  eity,  each  to 
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po8M»  tke  pnvflflge  of  Htftachmg  itnlf  to  otiiar  A&ttiB  or 
Spttzta  atploMare;  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  Spaitan  gacpsona 
ftim,  all  ihB  oitiea  that  the7  had  occapied.  Aa  thii  lefidered 
AthiBDfi  and  Sparta  siqiMme  in  Crreeoe,  and  depcMd  Thebea 
^  her  aieendancy  over  the  Boeotian  cities^  EpanutionilM  re* 
fated  to  agree  to  it,  and  orden  ai^ere  sent  loDm  Sparta  to 
QeombfotUBy  tiicm  with  hlstroops in  PhociBy  to  invade  Bceotia 
wH&oat  delay.  £paniiiioiida%  wiio  had  hurcfed.  homewe^ 
&om  Sparta  to  make  arfangements  for  the  defence- ol  hiB 
eotmtiy,  attacked  him  on  l£e  plain  of  LeaotiBy  and  'by  his 
ddlibl  tactics  won  a  signal  vietory.  CleombsotiiB,  and  most' 
ef  tiie  Spartans  who  were  witii  hhn,  iell  on  Hie  fieid  of  battle. 
l¥ben  the  news  of  this  discomfiture  reached  Sparta,  i^ 
Ephoxs  were  sapermtending  the  gymnastic  solemnities,  and» 
being  «tnwilling  to  inteirapt  or  adjotun  the  festival,  srai  in- 
fonnation  to  the  relatives  of  those  who  had  fallen  in  the  battle.' 
On  this  occaaon,  the  magnanimity  of  the  SpibAansnhone  lorth 
in  aU  itft  lustre.  The  fi^eis,  motheis,  and  rslattves  ef  ithdse 
Who  had  been  slain,  mutually  embnced  and  congratulated 
each  other;  while  the  friends  of  those  who  hsd  escat)ed  from 
liie  battle  hid  themselTes  among  the  women,or  appeared  in  tat-- 
tered  dothes,  with  their  arms  foldjed,  and  their  eyes  fixed  on 
the  ground.  They  who  had  fledfrom  the  engagement  should 
have  been  degraded  from  their  honours,  condemned  to  appesr 
m  garments  of  different  colours,  and  with  their  beards  half 
ahaved,  and  without  resistance  suffer  anyone  to  beat  them. 
As  the  execution  of  the  sentence,  howerer,  might  hare  been 
ettended  wi&  danger,  Agesilaus  said,  '^  Lc^  the  laws  sleep  for 
tins  day,  and  resume  their  authority  to-morrow,"  by.  which 
means  he  preserved  to  the  state  the  institutiona  of  Lyouigua 
enlire^  as  well  as  the  obnoxious  persons  from  infamy. 

The  first  care  of  fpaminondas  after  the  victory  <^  Leuctrs^ 
was  to  take  measures  for  the  proper  organisation  of  the  Boeo- 
tian confederacy,  and  to  seek  fresh  alliancflw  among  thi9  other 
states  of  Greece.    He  then  turned  his  attention  to  the  hnmili- 
ation  of  Sparta,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  Ar-     mq 
gives,  Eleans,  and  Arcadians,  entered  Laconia  and     ijv 
laid  waste  a  great  part  of  ther  country.    The  ap?f 
pearance  of  Epaminondas  on  Lacedaemonian  soil  ihtiH  followed 
by  a  revolt  of  the  Helots,  and  the  Theban  general  took  advan- 
tage of  this  to  restore  Messeniato  her  onguial  position  among 
'  the  states  ofGreece,  as  an  independent  power.   Heaisohroogbt 
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the  Aicadian  townB  into  a  federal  union,  under  a  new  city, 
AM     which  lie  founded  and  named  Megalopolia.     In  the 
^^     following  year  Epaminondas  again  led  an  anny 
^        into  the  Peloponnesus,  bat  the  campaign  was  not  at- 
tended with  any  decisiye  result    On  his  thiid  ezpeditioa 
thither  to  lend  assistance  to  the  democratic  party  in  Achaia, 
he  contrired  by  his  diplomatic  ekill  to  bring  all  the  cities  of 
the  Achsean  League  into  aUianoe  with  the  Theban  con* 
fedeiacy  (366  b.o.). 

In  the  meantime,  considerable  confusion  had  been  caused 
in  Thessaly  by  the  attempt  of  Alexander  the  tyrant  of  Phene 
to  make  hbnself  master  of  the  whole  countiy.  Pelopidaswas 
sent  to  the  assistance  of  the  Thessalians,  and  soon  defeated 
Alexander.  From  Thessaly  Pelopidas  was  called  into  Mace- 
donia, to  settle  a  quarrel  between  the  king,  Alexander,  and 
his  brother  Ptolemy.  His  mediation  proved  of  little  effect^ 
for  in  368  bjo.  Alexander  IL  was  murdered  by  Ptolemy,  and 
Pelopidas  again  entered  the  country,  when  it  was  onanged  that 
Ptolemy  should  hold  the  throne  in  trust  for  Perdiccas,  a 
younger  brother  of  Alexander,  and  a  legitimate  son  of  Amyn- 
tas  n:,  which  Ptolemy  was  not  It  was  in  the  same  year 
that  Pelopidas  was  treacherously  surprised  in  Thessaly  by 
Alexander  of  PhersB,  and  only  released  on  the  arrival  of 
Epaminondas  with  troops,  after  his  return  from  the  Pelopour 
nesus.  Pelopidas  was  then  sent  to  Persia  to  counteract  the 
intrigues  of  Athens  and  Sparta,  who  were  seeking  to  estahUsh 
their  own  supremacy  over  the  Greek  states  at  the  expense  d 
Thebes  and  those  who  were  not  disposed  to  submit  to  either 
of  them  (365  B.C.).  Soon  after  his  return  he  was  sent  again 
to  fight  for  the  independence  of  Thessaly,  which  was  tl^reat- 
ened  a  second  time  by  Alexander  of  Phene,  and  he  fall  in  the 
hour  of  victory  in  the  battle  of  GynocephalsB  (364  B.C.). 
.  During  this  time  the  Spartans  had  been  busily  employed  in 
undermining  the  Theban  alliance  in  the  Peloponnesus,  and 
had  succeeded  in  drawing  over  to  their  side  the  cities  dT 
^^^  Achaia,  Elis,  Mantinea,  and  a  considerable  part  qf 
^^  Arcadia.  To  stop  the  intrigues  of  Sparta,  Epami- 
^^  nondas  marehed  a  fourth  time  into  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, and,  in  conjunction  with  the  Argives,  Messenians^  and 
such  of  the  Arcadians  as  had  remained  faithfiil  to  Thebes,  en- 
deavoured to  cairy  Sparta  by  suiprise.  His  plans  were,  how- 
"Mrer,  frustrated  by  the  measures  taken  by  Agesilaus  liar  i^hoi  * 
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Sroteetioii  of  the  city,  and  he  was  obliged  to  withdraw, 
con  after  thifi  he  encoimtered  the  Spartans  and  their  allies 
at  Mantinea,  where,  like  his  friend  Pelopidas,  he  fell  in  the 
moment  of  victory.  His  death  neutralised  the  important  ad- 
Tantages  that  would  have  resulted  from  the  hattle  had  he 
lived,  and  th6  power  of  Thebes  in  Greece  collapsed  as  speedily 
as  it  had  ansen.  A  general  peace  ensued,  and  all  the  Greek 
states,  with  the  exception  of  Sparta,  agreed  to  recognise  the 
state  of  affairs  which  had  been  brought  about  by  the  efforts 
of  Epaminondas.  The  Spartans  were  never  able  to  recover 
that  reputation  and  influence  which  they  lost  in  the  Theban 
war.  Agesilaus,  in  concert  with  the  Athenians  and  qfif 
Tachos,  king  of  Egypt,  prepared  to  invade  Asia,  but  i~ 
the  Spartan  king  withdrew  from  the  scheme  becxiase 
the  chief  command  of  the  ezpeditjpn  was  not  assigned  to  him. 
The  Egyptians,  too^  groaning  under  the  taxes  that  Tachos  im- 
posed on  them  to  provide  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  revolted, 
and  by  the  assistance  of  Agesilaus  placed  his  son  Nectanebo 
n.  on  the  throne.  Soon  liter  this,  Agesihras,  who  had  now 
attained  a  great  age,  died  in  Egypt,  and  was  succeeded  by 
bis  son  Archidamus. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

sijn  OF  xACEDoxiAH  svPBSKAcnr  nr  cooscb. 

360  B.a  to  336  &c. 

1.   THE8SALT  AKD  THS  THESSAUANS. 

Ov  the  tbxee  states  which  lay  to  the  noith  of  the  midiK 
land  of  Greece,  namely  EfMras^  Theasaly,  and  Maeedonia, 
the  third  now  begins  to  assume  prominenee  in  Greek 
affaiis.  Thessaly  never  played  any  very  oonspicnons  part  in 
the  history  of  Greece,  bat  it  will  be  as  wdl  to  give  a  brief 
sketch  of  her  separate  history  for  the  sake  of  fiUing  np  a  gap 
that  wonld  otherwise  exist  by  its  omission,  before  entering  on 
the  story  of  Macedonia  and  its  connection  with  and  influence 
over  Greece.  Epiras,  for  reasons  that  will  be  evident  enough 
presently,  may  be  neglected  for  the  present. 

Thes^y  was  a  level  country,  bordered  by  mountain  ranges, 
and  lying  between  Epiras  on  the  west,  Macedonia  on  the 
north,  and  the  mainland  of  Greece  on  the  south.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  called  .^lis  originally,  and  to  have  been  peopled 
by  .^Solian  Greeks.    Eventually  a  tribe  from  Thesprotia,  in 

II^S  Epirus,  established  supremacy  over  the  country^ 
r*^  which  acquired  its  new  name,  Thessaly,  from  Thes- 
salus,  who  was  either  the  son  of  .£nion  or  of  fiei^ 
coles,  it  is  uncertain  which.  It  was  traversed  from  west  to 
east  by  the  river  Peneus,  and  was  anciently  divided  into  four 
districts,  Thessaliotis,  Isteeotis,  Pelasgiotis,  and«  Phthiotis. 
These  were  probably  kingdoms  in  ear]y  times,  but  subsequently 
became  republics,  or  rather  states^  under  an  oligarchic  form  of 
government. 

In  Thessaly  were  the  plains  of  Pharsalia,  and  the  delightful 
valley  of  Tempe,  which  was  so  pleasantly  situated  between 
the  mountains  of  Ossa,  Pelion,  and  Olympus,  and  so  decorated 
with  the  gifts  of  nature,  that  it  was  considered  as  the  garden 
of  the  Musaa    This  country  abounded  in  oxen  and  excellent 
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8te^ ;  and  tlw  ThessaliaiiB  were  etpeil  in  tka  masagametit 
of  faoises.    Among  its  chief  towns  wen  Lunflsa  and  Gnnon. 

In  the  leign  of  DeacaUan  Theaeal j  was  covered  with  a 
deluge^  which  destroyed  all  its  inhabitants,  ezeept-    ^kao 
iag  Deucalion  and  hu  wife  Pyrrha,  who  were  said    V^ 
to  have  lepeopled  the  country  by  casting  behind 
them  stones,  which  became  men  and  women.    In  the  leign 
of  Felias,  the  Argonauts,  under  the  conduct  of    40|>q 
Jason,  fetched  from  Colchis  the  golden  fleece,  which    ^^^^ 
was  gnanled  by  a  bull  with  brazen  feet  and  breath^     ^^ 
nig  foztii  flames,  and  by  a  teoible  dragon. 

The  next  Thessalian  prince,  both  in  time  and  ikme,  was 
the  celebrated  Achilles,  whose  mother,  knowing  that  if  he 
went  to  the  siege  of  Troj  he  would  be  slain,  but  that  Troy 
oonld  not  be  taken  without  him,  disguised  him  in  the  dress  of 
a  famalsy  and  sent  him  to  the  court  of  Lycomedes,  king  of 
Scyios.  He  was,  however,  discovered  by  the  subtle  Ulysses, 
who  went  as  a  merchant,  and  offered  toys  and  jewels  for  sale 
to  the  daughters  of  Lycomedes.  Achilles  made  choice  of 
some  arms  which  Ulysses  showed  him,  and  thus  made  himself 
known. 

This  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  point  out  with  regard  to  the 
early  and  legendary  history  of  Thessaly.  After  the  establish- 
ment of  the  four  districts  that  have  been  named,  they  were 
united  in  a  common  league  for  defensive  purposes,  and  placed 
under  an  officer  called  the  7*a^ni9,  whose  office  closely  resembled 
that  of  dictator  at  Borne  in  after-times,  and  whose  duty  it  was 
to  maintain  order,  and  lead  the  troops  of  the  confederation  in 
time  of  war.  Thessaly  sent  members  to  the  Amphictyonic 
council,  but  had  no  particular  interest  in  common  with  the 
proper  states  of  Greece. 

At  the  time  of  the  Persian  invasion  of  Darius  and  Xerxes 
we  have  seen  Thessaly  affording  a  passage  to  the  Persian 
troops  without  an  effort  to  stop  their  progress.     Later  on, 
when  Athens  was  approaching  the  height  of  her  power  and 
glory,  an  expedition  was  sent  against  Thessaly  under      mw^ 
Myronicles,.  and  failed  to  accomplish  the  object  in 
view,  which  was  to  bring  the  country  either  into 
alliance  withy  or  subjection  to  Athens.     It  was  a  frequeiit 
load  for  the  Greek  troops  that  sought  to  enter  Asia     ^aa 
Minor,  or  to  attack  the  colonies  on  the  coast  of     ^^ 
Thrace,  and  Brasidas  and  the  Spartans  marched 
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-thiongli  it  to  attack  Amphipolis.    Sabsequenily  the  Thes- 
.salians  came  more  frequently  into  contact  with  the  Greek 
AQg    states,  and  assisted  the  Boeotians  against  the  Spar- 
^^      tans.    The  alliance  was  not,  however,  placed  on  any 
°*  '     sure  basis,  for  the  Tagus^  Jason,  refoised  to  partici- 
pate in  an  attack  on  the  Spartan  camp  after  the  battle  of 
~Q     Leuctra,  and  was  assassinated.     How  Pelopidas  in- 
^^     vaded  Thessaly  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  the  preten- 
sions of  Alexander  of  Pherse  has  been  already  told, 
and  also  how  he  fall  there  at  the  battle  of  Cynocepluibe. 

It  was  brought  under  the  dominion  of  Macedonia  by  Philip 

il.  of  Macedon  in  344  &c.     He  had  invaded  the  country 

nine  years  before,  but  had  failed  to  subdue  it.    Ultimately 

^  q-    Thessaly  was  rendered  independent  by  the  Romans, 

but  was  erected  into  a  Boman  province  some  time 

^^'     after  the  subjugation  of  Greece  by  the  great  power 

that  they  extended  its  domioion  over  the  greater  part  of  the 

Jcnown  world. 
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2.   SARLT  HISTOBT  AND  BI8B  OF  MACEDOVU. 

Macedonia  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Scaidns,  Or- 
belofly  and  Scomiua  Sanges ;  on  the  south  by  the  river  Haliac- 
mon  and  Cambunian  Monntains,  which  separated  it  &oixi 
Theasaly ;  on  the  west  by  the  Pindus  and  Bemns  Mountains, 
which  divided  it  from  Epirus  and  Illyria .;  and  on  the  east  by 
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file  JBjgean  Sea  and  the  river  Strpnon^  which  divided  it  firom 
Thiaoe;  ultimately  its  frontier  oa  the  east  was  pushed  for- 
waid  to  the  river  Nestos. 

The  Macedonians  professed  the  same  religion  as  the  Greeks. 
The  form  of  government  was  monarohicaL  The  kings  often 
performed  the  sacerdotal  fonctionsy  erected  statues  and  altars, 
and  unmolafced  yictima  Though  the  laws  emanated  from  the 
prince,  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  he  agreeable  to  the 
principles  of  natural  justice  before  they  could  be  carried  into 
execution.  The  Macedonians  being  naturally  brave,  dis- 
cipline rendered  them  invincible.  War  became  the  busineas 
of  the  nation ;  and  the  only  education  which  the  people  re- 
ceived was  in  the  camp.  The  inimtry  consisted  of  three 
kinds  df  soldieis;  the  Hght-aimed,  the  peltastse,  who  were 
better  anned,  and  the  heavy-armed.  The  last  formed  the 
celebrated  phalanx,*  which  was  terrible  in  attack,  unshaken 
in  resistance,  and  as  formidable  by  the  regularity  and  quiqk* 
ness  of  its  movements,  when  it  advanced,  as  by  its  firmness 
when  it  assumed  a  position  of  defence. 

Catanus,  an  Argive,  carried  a  colony  ficom  Argos  into 
Macedonia^  and  made  himself  master  of  one  of  its     ^^^ 
cities^  and  afterwards  of  the  whole  kingdom,  at     ^  ^ 
dates  variously  stated  at  from  814  b.o.  to  796  b.o. 
We  may  assume  that  he  entered  the  country  about  the  time 
indicated  by  the  first  date,  and  had  contrived  to  bring  it 
under  his  control,  and  establish  the  monarchy,  by  the  second. 
The  princes  Coenus  and  Thurimas,  his  immediate  successors, 
had  more  occasion  to  use  their  prudence  than  their  valour. 
Perdiccas  L  was  a  person  of  great  abilities  and  a&  enter- 
prising  spirit    He  extended  his  dominions  so  fiir,     mg 
and  his  fame  so  much  eclipsed  that  of  his  prede-     ^~*^ 
cessors,  that  some  have  reckoned  him  the  founder 
of  the  Macedonian  monarchy.    It  is  not,  however,  till  we 
arrive  at  t&e  reign  of  Amyntas  I.  that  we  propedy  attain  his- 
torical ground.     We  know  that  after  the  return     .^q 
of  Darius  ficom  his  invasion  of  the  Scythians,  he  sent     ™^ 
troops  into  Macedonia,  and  compelled  Amyntas  to 
conclude  a  forced  alliance  with  him,  and  to  recognise  his 

*  Fbr  an  aooount  of  the  form  and  order  of  the  phalanx,  see  voL 
in.  (A  Histoiy  of  Borne),  page  51. 
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rapremacy.    Amynt&s  was  sacoeeded  1>7  Alazmder  IJ^    &i 

500     lusxeign  it  Ib  almost  needless  to  say  tiiatMacedotiia 

^,       was  invaded  and  eabjogated  by  Xeixes  on  Ids  way 

'^'*      to  Gieeee,  and  that  it  was  sabsequently' delivered 

from  the  Peisian  yoke  by  the  victoiy  of  Ehtoa. 

Perdiceas  IL,  the  son  of  Alexander,  though  pOBsessed  of 
the  abilitieB,  did  not  inherit  the  int^pity  of  his  &thfiv.  On 
the  death  of  Perdiceas,  his  legitimate  duldren  ware  moiderod 
by  his  illegitimate  son,  Ardhelaoisy  who  succeeded  to  the 
throne^  He  was  a  prince  of  great  ability  and  inde&tigable 
diligence ;  and  the  liberal  and  enlightened  policy  which  he 
-adopted,  was  much  more  beneficial  to  lus  kingdom  than  the 
courage  of  Alexander,  or  the  craft  of  Perdiccas.^  fie  raised 
and  disciplined  a  Tery  x^onsiderable  army,  and  pexformedmoie 
than  all  his  predecessors  in  aggrandizing  and  strengthening 
the  Macedonian  monarchy,  fie  was  aJso  distinguished  for 
his  patronage  of  learning  and  learned  men ;  and  his  palaoe 
was  adorned^ with  the  works  of  the  Grecian  painterBL 

After  the  death  of  Axchelaus,  the  throne  was  filled  sucoes- 
fiiyely  by  Orestes  and  Aoropus,  who  reigned  coi\jointly^  and 

^  Hie  kings  of  Maoedon,  from  Caranuff,  the  founder  of  tfie 
monarchy,  to  the  last  king,  Persena^  with  dates  of  accession,  are 
given  as  f c^ows  : — 


Caranns b.o.  814 

Ccenus ^,   „    786 

Thnrimas  „    774 

Perdiceas  I ,.    „    729 

Aigseus  „    678 


Philip  I n.a  640 

AiSropos ,,    602 

Alcetas  „    576 

Amyntas  I „     547 

Alexander! ,,    500 


These  kinffs  claimed  a  descent  from  Temisnus,  the  Heraelid  king 
of  Argos,  and  on  this  account  Alexander  I.  was  deemed  eligible  to 
enter  the  lists  at  the  Olympic  games. 


Perdiceas  II ....,.,.  B.C.  454 


Archilaas 

Orestes  and  Aeropus   ... 

Pansanias  

Amyntas  II. 

Alexander  U 

Ptolemy  Alorites 

Perdiceas  III 

PhiUpII 

Alexander     III.     (the 

Great) 

Philip  III.  Aridaeus  and 

Alexander  IV 

Oassander 

Philip  IV 


413 
399 
394 


367 
364 


336 


315 
296 


Bemetrins  Poliorcetes.. 

Pyirhns „ 

Lysimachus  „ 

Ptolemy  Cerannus  „ 

Meleager   „ 

Antipater |, 


upal 

Sosthenes  

Anarchy,  from ,..< 

Antigonns  Gonatas 

Pyrrhns  again  

Ajitigonns  Gonatas  again 

Demetrius  II 

Antigonus  Doson 

PhiUpV.    „    220 

Perseus  ^     17$ 


B.a205 

..     287 

,.    286 

„    280 

280 

290 

280 

279 

278 

S73 

272 

239 
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Pansaniafly  and  the  hiatoty  of  tliis  coaotiy  is  oT)6iBQre  till 
Amyntas  IL  deposed  Fausanias,  and  secaring  the  oiown  in 
his  jbrnily,  tiansinitted  it  to  his  son,  Alexander  IL  Tbe 
leigh  of  this  last  prince  was  of  short  duration,  as  he  wsb 
mtmiered  bj  his  illegiluaate  brother^  Ptolemy  Alorites,  when 
he  had  been  Wely  two  years  on  the  throne.  He  left  two 
legitimate  brothers,  Pefdiccas  and  Philip/ the  elder  of  whom 
was  a  minor.  A  Macedonian  noble^  Patmanids  by  name, 
iben  olaiined  t^e  kingdom,  and  was  on  the  point  of  obtaining 
it,  when  £urydice,  the  mother  of  the  princes,  found  assist- 
ance in  the  affection  of  Iphicrates,  an  Athenian  general. 
Seing  chosen  arbiter  between  the  competitois,  he  had  decided 
in  &vour  of  Perdiccas,  when  the  throtie  was  seized  by  Pto- 
lemy Alorites,  who  was  deposed  by  the  Thebans  under  the 
command  of  jPelopidas,  who  reinstated  Perdiceas  in  ^nj 
'ttie  kin^am.'^'To  secure  the  dependence  of  the  ^?* 
Macedonians  on  Thebes,  thirty  youths  were  carried 
as  hostages  to  that  city,  among  whom  was  Philip,  the  brother 
of  Perdiceas.  Pelopidas  placed  the  young  prince  with  his 
£riend  Epaminondas,  who  had  at  his  house  a  Pythagorean 
philosopher  of  great  reputation.  This  philosopher  instructed 
Philip  in  all  those  sciences  which  adorn  the  mind,  and  Epa- 
minondas  taught  him  the  art  of  war.  Whilst  under  the  pro- 
tection of  this  eminent  Thcban,  the  young  prinde  had  bdbre 
his  eyes  examples  of  the  most  indefatigable  activity,  im- 
shaken  firmness  of  soul,  love  of  justice,  disintere^edness,  and 
eandour.  He  is,  however,  accused  of  having  retained  none 
of  those  virtues,  but  such  as  were  suitable  to  his  designs. 

When  Philip  was  informed  of  the  death  of  his  brother 
Perdiceas,  he  went  secretly  from  Thebes  to  Macedon,  where 
he  found  the  people  dejected,  and  the  state  in  the      ngQ 
gneatest  confiision,  four  formidaUe  armies  on  the 
point  of  attacking  the  kingdom,  a  child  on  l^e  ^    '  '  ' 
throne,  and  two  powerful  competitors,  Pausanias  and  Argseus, 
the  former  supported  by  the  king  of  Thrace,  and  the  latter  by 
the  Athenians,  contriving  to  dUspossess ,  him.     Philip,  how- 
ever, who  was  Uien  only  twenty-two  years  of  age,  undLsmayejcl 
by  the  evils  which  threatened  the  kingdom  and  the  throne, 
boldly  asserted  the  right  of  his  infant  nephew.     He  tem]i- 
nated  the  domestic  troubles,  gained  over  the  people  by  his 
affability  or  promises,  and  caused  the  pretenders  to  the  throne 
to  disappear  by  giving  up.Amphipolis  to  the  Athepiana^  and 

10--2 
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concesBions  of  a  similar  kind  to  the  king  of  Thrace.    This 
was  immediately  followed  by  the  axmexation  of  Paeonia,  a      ** 
country  to  the  north  of  Macedonia  proper,  to  the  kingdom,       ^ 
and  the  discomfiture  of  the  Illyrians,  who  had  crossed  the       ' 
Bemua  range,  and  occupied  some  of  the  western  districts.       ' 
After  such  great  successes,  the  nation  suffered  him  to  assume 
without  opposition  the  place  of  bis  nephew ;  and  in  a  few 
years,  Philip  became  the  most  powerful  of  monarchy 

Philip,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  had  determined,  £rom  the 
time  of  his  accession  to  power,  to  obtain  supremacy  over  the 
whole  of  Greece ;  but  he  always  concealed  his  ambitious  pro- 
jects with  great  art.  When  he  found  that  the  Athenians 
neglected  to  place  a  garrison  in  Aniiphipolis,  a  city  which  lay 
convenient  for  his  purposes,  he  marched  against  it,  although 
it  was  barely  a  twelvemonth  since  he  had  resigned  aU  claun 
to  it,  assuring  the  Athenians  that  he  did  so  in  order  to  termi- 
^^mm.  nate  the  dissensions  of  the  inhabitants,  and  to  con- 
™^  iirm  the  possession  of  it  to  them.  TVhen  he  had 
'  obtained  possession  of  it  the  Athenians  offered  to 
give  him  Pydna  for  it ;  but,  as  the  Olynthians,  whose  support 
he  was  desirous  of  gaining,  had  sent  to  Athens  to  propose  an 
alliance,  he  secured  their  i^endship  by  giving  them  Potidea, 
which  belonged  to  Athens.  He  then  maiched  against  Pydna, 
and  took  it ;  but  refused  to  resign  Amphipolis,  on  the  pre- 
tence that  the  Athenians  had  not  given  up  Pydna  to  him  ac- 
cording to  promise.  He  subsequently  took  possession  of  the 
whole  country  between  the  rivers  Nestus  and  Strymon,  not, 
as  he  said,  to  make  himself  master  of  the  gold  and  silver 
mines  which  they  contained,  but  to  assist  the  inhabitants 
against  those  restless  neighbours  by  whom  they  were  threa- 
tened. He  cared  little  whether  his  stratagems  were  discovered 
after  the  event,  provided  they  were  not  disconcerted  in  the 
course  of  the  enteipiise. 
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3-  THB  SOCIAL  WAB. — THB  SACBED  WAB. — DBMOSTHBNBB. 

Having  brought  the  separate  history  of  Macedonia  to  the  ac- 
cession of  Philip  n.,  and  the  epoch  at  which  this  king  l)egan 
to  intermeddle  with  Grecian  affairs,  we  can  resume  the  com- 
mon history  of  the  t^reek  states,  with  which  that  of  Maoe> 
donia  is  now  inseparably  interwined. 

It  has  been  seen  that  Philip,  by  means  of  craft  and  foice, 
had  deprived  the  Athenians  of  AmphipoliB  and  Pydna.    Had 
Athens  been  strong  and  powerful,  as  in  days  of  yoie,  he 
would  have  hissitated ;  but  at  this  juncture,  Athens      ^^mm. 
was  engaged  in  a  war  for  the  recovery  of  the  Thi»-      ™^ 
cian  Chersonese  from  the  Thracians,  which  lasted 
for  some  years,  and  a  contest  with  Thebes  for  the  island  9f 
Euboea,  in  which  she  was  euccessfuL    Her  victories,  however, 
were  won  by  means  of  a  paid  army  of  mercenaries,  which  did 
injury  to  the  state  in  two  ways :  first,  by  causing  the  AtHe- 
nians  to  decline  to  serve  in  the  time  of  war,  which  heretofore 
had  been  compulsory ;  and,  secondly,  by  causing  the  state  to 
expend  money  in  paying  the  mercenaries  for  their  services, 
which  would  have  been  saved  and  devoted  to  other  purposes, 
if  the  citizens  had  been  content  to  do  their  duty. 

Besides  these  wars,  another,  afterwards  known  as  the  Social 
l^ar,  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  out  The  inhabitants  of 
■Chios,  Ehodes,  Cos,  and  Byzantium,  weary  of  the  tyranny  of 
the  Athenians,  determined  to  throw  off  the  yoke,  and  free 
themselvea  At  the  first  notice  of  this  revolt,  the  Athenians 
sent  a  lazge  fleet  to  Chios,  under  the  command  of  Chabrias, 
Chares,  Timotheus,  and  Iphicrates.  The  troops  under  the 
last-named  three  were  landed,  and  all  was  really  for  a  com- 
bined attack  on  the  chief  town  of  the  island  by  sea  and  land, 
when  Chabrias  was  killed,  while  setting  his  fleet  in  order  of 
hatUe.  Notwithstanding  this,  Chares  wished  to  engage  th» 
•enemy,  but  not  being  able  to  prevail  on  Timotheus  and  Iphir 
<^rates  to  do  so,  he  accused  them  of  having  taken  bribes  to 
desist.  They  were  brought  to  trial,  and  Iphicrates  was  ao- 
,  quitted,  but  Timotheus  was  subjected  to  a  fine  of  one  hundred 
i^ents,  and,  being  unable  to  pay  it,  retired  to  Chalcis,  where 
he  died  four  years  after,  of  grief,  for  his  unmerited  disgrace. 
The  Athenians  remitted  the  greater  part  of  the  fine  to  his  son 
Conon,  but  obliged  him  to  pay  a  tenth  of  it,  which  they  ap- 
propriated to  the  repair  of  those  walls  which  had  been  rebuilt' 
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by  Ids  nawpiWftkft  and  giaBdfather.   Peace  Teas  restored  by  ibe 
^RK     acknowledgment  of  the   independence  of  Byzan- 


~    B  a     ^^^'  ^"^^  ^^  levidted  islands^  bnt  Atbena 

greatly  weakened  by  the  loss  of  the  tribute  which, 
they  had  hitherto  been  accoatomed  to  pay,  and  which  formed 
an  ixnpoitaat  item  in  her  revenuea 

During  the  early  part  qf  the  Sodal  War,  and  the  time  that 

immediately  foUowed  it^  Philip  was  engaged  in  eictending  his 

fiontier  in  the  dirciction  of  Thrace,  and  he  continued  to  take 

measurea  for  the  better  security  ci  his  dominions.    He  was 

now  on  the  high'  road  to  the  attaipment  of  his  ambitious 

Tiews,  and. an  anecdote  is  told  of  him  at  this  time  that  is 

worth  relatiog.    Hd  was  returning  out  of  Thface,  after  the 

iSQrrendet  of  Potideay  when  a  messenger  airiyed  with  the 

iiewB  that  Parmenio  had  defeated  the  Illyrians;  soon  after, 

SSft     ^TOOA  another,  informing  him  that  his  chariot  bad 

XLC      S^*^  ^^  P^®  ^  ^^^  Olympic  games;  aid,  at 

almoi^  the.  same  time,  iprlved  ft  third,  acquainting 

him  that  his  wife  Olympiaa  had  brought  forth  a  son  at  Pella. 

This  son  ^Tas  the  cdebrated  Alexander  the  Great.    Philip, 

tenified  at  so  signal:  a  bappinees,  exclaimed,  "  Great  Jupiter, 

in  return  for  90  many  blessings,  send  me  a  slight  misfortune." 

'  Before  the  Social  War  was  over  the  Athenians  became 

ilkYolyed  in'  ^aK)ther  conflict,  to  which  the  name  of  the 

Sacred  War  Was  given.    The  Phodans  having  cultivated  a 

small  part  of  the  Crissfiean  plain,  which  had  been  dedicated 

taApoUo,  werp  flenten^ed  by  the  Amphictyonic  pouncil,  or 

general  assembly  of  the  Greek  statjBs,  to.pay  a  heavy  fine,  or 

qpii  th^ir  country.    Being  unable  to  comply  with  the  fbrmert 

idtemative,  and  unwilling  to  submit  to  expatriation,  they  re* 

f)l89d  to  admowledge  the  jurisdiction  of  that  court,  and  bj 

<^«r  of  the  Amphictyon$  the  Locrians  and  Boeotians  made- 

•W9St  on  l^em.    The  Phoeians  gained  the  advantage  at  firsti 

-li^g     and  seizing  all  the  treasures  of  the  temple  at  Delphi,. 

.  ^^ ,    hired  mercenary  laioops,  who  joined  them  in  gxeat 

numbers  for  the  sake  of  the  pay.    The  story  of 

the  war  haa  been  already  told,  and  need  not  be  repeated. 

After  the  capture  of  Okx^omenua  by  Onomarchus,  the 

SIS2     I^fi'  o^  ^^  Phoeians,  and  his  subsequent  defeat 

~*     at  Chflsronea,  Philip,  who  had  been  busOy  employed 

in  the  reduction  of  Methpne,  an  Athenian  oolonj 

on  the  Thexmaic  Gulf;  whi(^  the  Athenians  had  eoffered 
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WfeA^iaim^  not^-Miduigtcoops to  tbe  msppott  of  the  in- 
haibiiatitoy  irds  called  into  ThesBftlj  to«id  the  |>eopleef  LatiBSft 
against  Lyoophton,  the  tyiant  of  FhoEBB.  Lycopbion  in  his. 
tam  obtaiiied  afiadstanee  fom  Fhock,  and  Onomarohua  com* 
pelled  Philip  to  letize  from  Thessaly,  and  then  retuzned  into 
B(Botia  ana  took  Chaeronea.  Philips  howere?,  hastened  to 
leeniit  Ma  fovces,  and  entered  ThesMily*  Onomaichue  haa- 
t^iied  lo  oppose  him,  bat  hia  axmy  was  ronted,  while  he  him- 
self fell  in  Mie  conflict.  Immediately  after  Phera  waa  takea 
by  the  MacedoAiatiB,  Philip  proposed  to  maxph  into  Northern 
Gfeede^  to:  eabjugate  the  Phocians. 

Atheitt  and  3parta  had  both  promised  their  aappoit  to  the 
Phocians  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  but  Athens  was  slow 
and  dilakoy  in  adion,  4md  Sparta's  ohief  interest  in  the  con- 
test lay  m  the  hope  that  the  straggle  between  Phocis  and 
Thebes  would  affozd  her  theoppoirtadity  of  undoing  all  that 
had  been  done  by  Epaminondas  in  the  rri^oponnesosi  With 
this  purpose  Spartai  in  353  aoLv  oammenaed  9n  attack  on, 
MegaJopolis.  Both  the  Megalopolitftos  end  the  Spartans 
sought  aDiMice  toth  Athens  on  this  oooasion ;  but  Athens 
lent  he^  support  to  the  former,  ednsideziai;  the  existence  of 
the  Aaeadian  confederation  and  Messenifrnoeessazy  as  a  check 
on  Spcrtan  ambition,  while  Thebes,  Axgod,  Mesaenia^  and. 
SieyoB  sent  tro<^  to  the  support  of  the  thi^^tened  city,  a&4: 
defeated  the  Spartans  in  several  battles.  It  .was  at  this  juno*^ 
tore  thai  .Phifap  was  pi»psiihgt6  enter  Phocis,  and  ma 
Athens,  <»lled  to  a  sense  of  the  danget  that  threat*  i™ 
ened  Greece  £K>m  this  step,  by  the  appeals  of  Be^  ' 

mosthexieB,  sent  a  body  of  troops  to  the  famous  pass  of  Theism 
mopyke  tooppose  his  progress.  The  cautious  ^onarcb»  feaiw 
ing  lest  he  should  lOUse  all  Greece  agftinst  him  if  he  acted 
with  t6o  gteat  predpltancy,  retixed  to  his  own  dominions.  - 

It  ifas  just  about  thief  time  that  Demosthenes  was  b^ginmng 
to  line  into  eminence  as  on  orator*  He  was  the  son  of  ai); 
Atheman  who  had  amassed  a  large  fortune  by  the  paanulaoTs 
tnre  of  sword  blades.  He  had  early  in  life  applied  himself 
to  the  study  of  oratory,  and  though  he  had  n^^ny  natural  cle- 
fects,  he  oteresme  them  all,  and.  by  patience  and  attention 
aequiMd  a  manly  and  solid  eloquence,  which  was  supenox^k 
not  jS^jF'tO'^at  of  hill  contemporarito,  but  even  to  that  of  all 
othezB  6f  e^^Sry  preeediog  age  and  every  nation.  He  esdiorted 
the  Athetiitfns  to  live  on  j^ood  tsDus  with  tb^  Peiaian  king^ 
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who  poieesBed  neither  the  power  nor  the  wiU  to  conqaer  tliHBi ; 
and  he  cautioned  them  i^ainst  the  growing  influence  of  Philip 
of  Macedon,  and  exerted  all  hia  eloquence  to  rouse  the  Athe- 
niana  to  a  proper  sense  of  the  danger  which  was  to  be  appre- 
hended from  the  designs  of  that  sovereign. 

But  though  Philip  hedtated  to  take  a  step  which  might 
call  all  Greece  into  action  against  him,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
attack  the  Athenian  possessions  in  the  Thradan  Chersonese^ 
and  to  make  a  raid  on  the  coast  of  Attica.    The  Athenians 
made  preparations  against  him,  it  is  true,  but  these  w^^  len* 
dered  of  fisr  less  effect  than  liiey  should  have  be^i  by  the 
efforts  made  by  Phocion  and  others  to  maintain  peace»    Pho- 
don,  snmamed  ^'  the  Good/'  for  his  justness  and  probity,  was 
the  leader  of  the  peace  party  in  Athens,  and  the  prindpal  ad- 
vocate of  the  mistaken  policy  of  non-resistance  to  Philips 
He  was  a  soldier  and  politician,  and  although  he  had  no  pre- 
tentions to  be  considered  an  orator,  spoke  justly,  judidouaiy, 
and  concisely,  and  was  actuated  only  by  a  genuine  wish  to 
promote  the  benefit  of  his  feUow-creaturea  by  integrity  and 
reason.    Demosthenes  was  ardent  and  impassioned,  but  he 
used  the  fiery  eloquence  of  which  he  was  possessed  to  uige 
his  countrymen  onwards  on  the  right  path.    Phocioin,  in  his 
mildness  and  caution,  on  the  contrary,  proposed  and  supported 
a  course  which  could  only  tend  to  the  enslavemeiit  of  his 
state  and  country. 

It  happened  that  the  people  of  OlynthuSt  who  had  at  last 
gained  an  insight  into  the  ambitious  views  of  Philip,  and  had 
learnt  that  his  pretended  friendship  was  but  a  bait  to  luxe 
them  to  the  loss  of  their  freedom,  had  renewed  their  old  con- 
nection with  Athens.    About  two  years  after  this  was  dona 
ogQ     Philip  attacked  the  Olynthians,  who  appealed  to 
^^     Athens  for  assistance.    This  tho  Athemana  were 
slow  to  afford,  and  when  expeditions  ware  sent  out 
to  the  relief  of  Olynthus  and  the  other  dties  of  the  peninsula 
of  Chalcidice,  they  proved  ineffectual  to  check  Philip's  pro- 
A^-     grass,  and  at  last  the  entire  peninsula  feU  into  his 
^'     hands,  and  was  annexed  to  Abtcedoni&    The  Athe- 
'     nians  sent  ambassadors,  among  whom  was  iEschines 
(afterwards  so  celebrated  as  the  opponent  of  Demosthenes, 
and  the  advocate  of  Philip's  policy),  to  the  leading  Greek 
states  in  turn  to  excite  resistance  to  the  Macedonian  king,  but 
none  of  them  seemed  disposed  to  fidl  in  with  their  views. 
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Meanwhile  the  Sacred  War  had  been  proceeding,  although 
the  fonds  derived  from  the  r6bbery  of  the  temple  of  Delphi 
If  ere  nearly  exhausted,  and  even  the  Phocians  themaelyes  were 
getting  weary  of  it.  The  Thehans,  anxious  to  put  an  end  to 
the  war  by  decisive  measures,  called  on  Philip  to  march  to 
their  assistance,  and  Philip  entered  Thessaly.  The  Phociana 
Immediately  occupied  the  pass  of  Thermopylae,  and  sent  to 
Athens  and  Sparta  for  auxiliary  troops.  Becognising  the  im« 
portance  of  the  danger,  the  Athenians  despatched  a  force  im- 
mediately to  the  aid  of  the  Phocians ;  but  no  sooner  had 
they  arrived  than  they  were  ordered  to  return  by  Phalfficus, 
the  commander  of  the  Phocians.  Stung  by  the  insult,  the 
Athenians  readily  responded  to  Philip's  overtures,  ^aa 
and  shortly  after  peace  was  concluded  between  ^^ 
Macedonia  and  all  the  Greek  states  except  Phocis. 
As  the  Phocians  could  now  obtain  no  i^her  aid  from  her 
former  allies,  the  Sacred  War  was  necessarily  brought  to  an 
end  by  their  surrender.  Their  cities  were  dismanUed,  and 
they  were  condemned  to  make  restitution  to  Delphi  in  the 
enormous  sum  of  10,000  talents,  to  be  paid  by  yearly  instal* 
ments.  But  what  was  worse  for  Greece,  they  were  also  ex- 
cluded firom  the  Amphictyonic  council,  in  which  they  had 
hitherto  had  two  votes,  and  the  votes  of  which  they  were  thus 
deprived  were  given  to  Philip.  This  gave  the  Macedonian 
king,  as  a  member  of  the  only  national  council  that  Greece 
possessed,  a  right  to  intermeddle  with  her  affairs,  which  he 
donld  not  have  claimed  otherwise,  except  by  the  right  ac- 
quired by  force  of  arms. 
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4.'BIKXirAIi  OF  THE  WAR. — OHJCBOKBA. — DJB&TK  OF ' 
PHILIP  XL 

The  restraint  imposed  hj  the  peace  was  ha^xily  felt  by  all 
parties.  Philips  goaded  by  insatiable  ambition,  lodged'  io  ro- 
commence  active  operations  by  which  he  might  become  abso- 
late  master  of  Greece,  while  the  Athenians  strongly  objected 
to  his  interference  in  the  affairs  of  the  Peloponnesian  states 
by  taking  the  part  of  Messene  and  Arcadia  against  Sparta^ 
and  concluding  a  treaty  with  Argoa.  Philip's  partisans  were 
intriguing  everywhere  in  his  favour,  and  in  341  &o.  e:^cited 
to  serious  a  rising  against  Athens  in  Euboea  that  the  Athe- 
nian government  was  compelled  to  send  a  strong  £Drce  thither 
to  suppress  the  sedition  and  secure  the.island.  Philip  theSL 
attacked  Byzantium  and  other  Greek  cities  on  the  Fropontis  ; 
and  the  Athenians,  treating  this  as  a  positive  rupture  of  the 
A^^  peace,  and  an  open  declaration  of  war,  sent  a  powei^ 
?^  f ul  fleet  to  the  relief  of  Byzantium,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Phocion.  This  time  the  succour  afforded 
l>y  Athens  was  neither  too  late  nor  too  small  to  be  of  use. 
Philip  was  obliged  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  the  cities  to 
which  he  had  laid  siege,  but,. with  his  usual  cunning,  made 
peace  with  the  towns  that  he  had  attacked,  so  that  they  might 
not  afford  active  support  to*^  the  Athenians,  against  whom  he 
continued  to  carry  on  the  war  by  sea. 
The  following  year  saw  Philip  marching  against  the  Scy- 
AAQ  thians  on  the  Danube.  On  his  retur^i  &om  this  ex« 
^HL  P^^i^^^^^  through  Thrace  he  became  embroiled  in  a 
quarrel  with  some  Thracian  tribes,  and  a  battle  en-' 
sued,  in  which  he  was  Berioosly  wounded.  Just  at  this  time 
another  Saered  War,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  Lf>^ 
iSfma,  W&r,  broke  out.  This  was  occasioned  by  an  aacusatioii 
brought  against  the  Ixxniainby  iEBchines  of  having,  like  th^ 
Phocians  in  previous  years,  cultivated  a  part  of  the  Crissseafi 
plain.  The  inhabitants  of  Amphissa  were  the  portion  of  the 
Locrialns  who  were  specially  chaiged  with  the  uffianoe.  Ajt 
attack  was  made  on  the  part  of  the  plain  alleged  to  be  eahi- 
yat^  by  the  men  of  Delphi,  but  tbey  were  beaten  off  by  the 
Amphissans;  In  consequence  of  l^i^the  council  of  the  An»> 
phictyons  ordered  Locris  to  be  invaded,  and  gave  the  eom- 
mandof  the  expedition  to  Pl^ilip.  The  MaoedoniflBi  king; 
seizing  the  opportunity  that  was  thus  offered  to  Mm  of  esta- 
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Uiatoog  Iiimself  in  Greece,  inarched  jouthwaids  at  onoe»  and 
after  seizing  the  town  of  Elatea  in  Phocis,  called  on  the  The- 
hana  to  loaroh  with  him  against  the  Athenians,  who  were  op- 
posed to  the  attack  on  the  Locrians,  especially  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Macedonian  king.  The.  Thebans^  who  had 
been  as  unwilling  as  the  Athenians  to  sanction  the  attack  on 
Loem^.tiiBied  a  deaf  ear  to  his  overtures,  but  responded  will- 
ingly to  an  invitation  from  Athens  to  mal^e  common  cause 
against  him.  Accordingly  an  allied  force  of  Thebans  and 
Athenians  entered  Phods,  and  gained  some  alight  advantage 
in  eneomt^iis  with  the  Macedonian  troops  in  garrison  in  the 
Phocian  town. 

In  tbe*  spring  of  the  following  year  Philip  resumed  his 
operation^  with  his  usual  vigour,  and  marching  on  Amphissa, 
destroyed  the  city.  On  this  the  allies,  who  had  been  joined 
by  the  CSorinthiansy  Ach^eaas,  and  some  of  the  minor  states 
and  cities  of  Greece,  withdrew  into  Boeotia,  whither  qq^ 
they  weife  followed  by^the  Macedonians.  On  August  ^^ 
7th  the  opposing  forces  came  into  collision  on  the 
plain  of  ChsBronea,  the  one  side  fighting  for  dominion,  the 
othsat  making  a  st^id  for  the  liberty  of  their  common  country. 
Almost  before  the  sun  was  risen  the  armies  were  set  in.  battle 
ainiy^  Philip  headed  the  right  wing  of  the  Macedonians 
which  w»B  opposed  to  the  Athenians ;  and  his  son  Alexander 
commanded  the  left  wing,  which  laced  the  Sacred  Band  of 
the  Thebans.  The  allied  troops  were  commanded  by  the 
Athenian  generals  Lysicles  and  Chsures,  and  the  Thebaa 
gt^neni  Theagenes.  After  a  desperate  conflict,  in  which  the 
floidiera  of  tbi  Sacred  Band  penshed  to  a  man,  the  Thebans 
^are  forc^  baok  by  Alexander. ,  The  Athenians  at  first  gained 
spme  adyai^^e  over  PhiMp,  but  the  Macedonian  king,  seeing 
the  sttcceee  of  his  son,  led  a  furious  charge  against  them,, 
wluch  stopped  their  progress,  and  after  a  short  hand-to-hand' 
enoeunter^  they  Inoke  and  iled.  Theagenes  fell  on  the  fields 
bat  the  Athenian  generals  survived,  and  one  of  them,  Lysicles, 
WBB  executed  for  cowardice  and  incompetency.  Upwards  of 
2000  Athenians  remained  prisoner?  in  Philip's  hands  after 
the  battle.  In  his  great  joy  Philip  drank  to  excess  on  the 
battle*£ehl,  and  then,  striding  over  the  corpses  of  the  d^ad,; 
song  with  drunken  derision  the  beginning  of  the  decree  which 
Bemottibenes  had  drawn  up  as  a  declaration  of  war  against 
him.    After  the  first  transports  of  pleasure  were  over,  Philip 
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•despatched  his  son  Alexander,  and  Antipater,  tlie  most  confi* 
dential  of  his  ministers,  to  conclnde  a  peace  with  the  Athe- 
nians, who  were  treated  &r  more  favourablj  than  they  had 
any  reason  to  expect,  for  the  prisoners  taken  at  Chaeronea  were 
sent  back  without  ransom.  The  Thebans  were  treated  witl^ 
considerable  harshness,  many  of  the  leading  men  in  the  Bceo- 
tian  cities  being  put  to  death,  or  sold  as  slaves,  after  Philip 
had  appropriated  their  property  for  his  own  use.  The  battle 
of  Chseronea  placed  all  Greece  under  the  foot  of  Philip,  and 
the  people  of  all  the  Greek  states,  following  the  lead  of  the 
Athenians,  were  powerless  to  do  anything  else  than  leoogmse 
liim  with  due  submission  as  their  master. 

Having  thus  completely  effected  the  conquest  of  Greece, 
the  Macedonian  monarch  immediately  turned  his  thoughts 
towards  the  subjugation  of  Asia,  and  was  appointed  by  the 
Oreeks  general  of  tibe  expedition  at  a  meeting  held  at  Corinth, 
to  whi(^  all  the  Greek  states,  except  Sparta,  sent  representa- 
tives.    But,  in  the  midst  of  his  preparations  for  an  attack  on 
the  Persian  power,  a  misunderstanding  took  place  between 
^Q„    Philip  and  Olympias,  the  mother  of  his  son  Alex- 
^;     ander,  which  caused  him  to  divorce  his  wife,  and 
marry  Cleopatra,  the  niece  of  Attains,  a  Macedonian 
nobleman.    The  king  of  Macedon,  however,  was  soon  after 
slain  at  the  celebration  of  certain  games  in  honour  of  the 
marriage  of  Cleopatra,  his  daughter  by  Olympias,  to  herniicle 
Alexander  of  Epirus.     The  assassin  was  Pausanias,  a  young 
Macedonian  noble,  and  one  of  the  king's  body-guard,  who 
Qoa     stabbed  him  in  the  left  side,  as  he  marched  nn- 
^^    armed  in  a  grand  procession,  with  the  ims^es  of 
•     the  twelve  great  deities  of  Greece.     It  is  supposed 
tiiat  the  murder  was  contrived  by  the  vindictive.  Olympias, 
and  it  is  said  that  Alexander  himself  was  privy  to  the  crime. 
Thus  fell  Philip,  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  and 
the  twenty-fourth  ^f  his  reign.    By  considering  his  chanetor, 
we  shall  find  that  he  possessed  foresight  and  sagacity  peenliar 
to  himself,  and  that  he  united  the  several  prominent  features 
which  distinguished  the  Grecian  nation;  valour,  eloquence, 
address,  flexibility  in  varying  his  measures  without  changing 
his  purpose,  and  the  most  extraordinary  powers  of  application 
and  perseverance.     Had  he  not  been  interrupted  in  the  mid- 
dle of  his  career,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  he  would  have 
subdued  the  Persian  empire. 
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CHAPTEK  IX. 

TEE  XAGZDOVIAH  EXPIBB. 

336  B.O.  to  323  b.c. 

1.  ALBZANDEB  IN  ASIA. 


Ifo  sooner  was  the  news  spread  thioagh  Greece  that  the 
king  of  Macedon  was  dead,  than  the  Athenians  gave  them- 
selves up  to  a  ridicnlons  joy,  wearing  chaplets  of  flowers  gsl 
their  heads,  as  if  they  had  won  agreat  victory.  For      ma 
this^  however,  they  had  to  solicit  pardon,  when      ^ 
Alexander  proceeded  through  Greece  a  few  weeks        '^' 
after  his  accession,  and  was  formally  acknowledged  by  the 
states  as  the  head  of  Greece. 

On  the  death  of  Philip  II.,  his  son  Alexander  ascended 
the  throne  of  Macedon,  and  took  possession  of  a  kingdom 
which  the  policy  of  the  preceding  reign  had  rendered  flourish- 
ing and  powerfoL  The  works  of  Homer  were  the  particular 
study  and  delist  of  this  prince,  who  was  distinguished  for 
bodily  strength  and  courage,  and  had  given  remarkable  evi- 
dence of  both  in  taming  the  charger  Bucephalus,  a  horse 
which  no  one  at  the  Macedonian  court  could  manage  to 
mount  Being  appointed  general  of  the  combined  anny  des- 
tined to  invade  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Persia,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  states,  held  at  Corinth,  he  prepared  for  his 
eastern  ei^edition ;  but,  before  crossing  into  Asia  Minor,  he 
found  it  necessary  to  secure  safe  passage  for  his  troops  through 
Thraoe,  by  subduing  the  tribes  of  that  country,  and  advanc- 
ing against  the  Scythians,  who  threatened  to  hinder,  if  not* 
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to  oppose  Mb  marcb.  In  the  meantime,  a  report  being  indiu- 
triooaly  spre^  thjrongh  Gieeoe  that  Alex«ndes.  "wa?  dead,  tke 
Thebans  slew  Amyntas  aaid  Timolaiu^  cdmmAnden  of  the 
citadel,  and  expelled  the  M&Qe4oiiian  gaxrison.  Alexander 
oqg  being  informed  of  these  proceedings,  marched  his 
^  army  into  BoBoiia,  and*  on  the  Thebans  refusing  to 
deliyer  up  the  guilty,  took  their  city  by  asaatttt, 
which  he  razed  to  the  ground,  and  put,  to  the  sword,  or 
dragged  into  captivity,  the  greater  part  of  tiie  citizens.  ThSs 
dreadful  example  struck  terror  into  the  Greeks.  The  Athe- 
nians, who  had  been  counselled  by  Demosthenes  to  assist  the 
Thebans,  had  a  narrow  escape,  and  Alexander  was  only  satis- 
fied by  an  ample  apology,  and  the  banishment  of  two  Athenian 
generals,  who  had  been  foremost  in  exciting  opposition  and 
resistance  to  him. 

Before  Alexander  set  out  for  A^a^  he  consulted  the  oracle 
of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  and  the  priestess  refusing  to  place  her- 
self on  the  tripod,,  the  king  attempted  tp  force  her,  when  she 
234    ^^'  "^^  ^°'  y°^  ^^  invincible."    Alexander 
v*7    immediately  replied,  ''It  is  enolughj  I  accept £he 
omen."    Soon  afterwards  he  quitted  Greece,  never 
more  to  return  to  it,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  about  40,000 
infantry  and  4000  cavalry^ '  leaving  his  minister,  Antipater, 
at  home  as  regent  during  his  absence.    When  he  arrived  at 
the  ruins  of  Troy,  he  sacrificed  victims  in  honour  of  the  heroes 
whose  remains  were  deposited  in  the  tombs  around  lUium, 
and  particularly  of  Achilles,  from  whom  he  pretended  to  de- 
rive his  descent.    The  Persiaa  satraps  of  Asia  Minor,  with  a 
large  army,  part  of  which  was  composed  of  Greek  merce- 
naries, endeavoured  to  oppose  his  progress  at  the  Granicus,  a 
little  river  of  the  Troad ;  but  their  forces  were  almost  de- 
stroyed by  the  impetuous  onslaught  of  the  MaoedanianSy 
while  Alexander's  losses  were  comparatirely  trifling.    After 
passing  the  Granicus,  he  marched  through  the  western  part  of 
Asia  Minor,  receiving  the  submission  of  all  the  important 
cities  through  which  he  passed.     Miletus,  Halicwmassos,  and 
all  the  principal  forts  on  the  coast  were  occupied* 
After  passing  the  winter  in  securing  the  provinoes  i£it>iigh 
OQQ    which  he  had  marched,  and  providing  for  ibar  go- 
^^    vernment,  he  entered  Cilioia  in  the  following  spring, 
and  took  Tarsus,  and  pressing  onwards  from  thiis 
town,  he  headed  the  Gulf  of  Issus,  and  readied  Myriandnui 
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in  Syxia.  Here  he  learned  that  the  Persiaos  un^er  DsmtiA 
had  passed  his  anny  soioe  miles  to  the  north  of  the  route  he 
had  diosen,  an^  were  m  his  rear.  Turning  back  in.  baste,  ho 
attacked  them  in  a  strong  positiop.^  pn  the  banks  of  the 
Pinanxs,  near  Is^us.  The  impetuous  charge  of  ihe  Mac^ 
donians  soon  sent  the  Persians  into  headlong  flig^,  and 
I>arius  jiarrowljy  escaped  being  taken  prisoner.  The.  camp 
equipage,  the  military  chest,  and  Sysigambis  and  Static  the 
mother  and  wife  of  Darius^  and  a  vast  amount  of  spoil,  fell 
into  Alexander's  hands.  Thousands  of  the  eneihy  were  de- 
stroyed in  the  battle  and  the  tout  which  fallowed,  bxit  com- 
paratively few  of  the  Macedonians  fell  in  the  action. 

Instead  of  pressing  onwards  to  the  heart  of  Persia,  Alexan- 
der thought  it  wiser  to  take  possession  of  all  the  Persian 
provinces  on  his  way,  and  proceeded  southward,  through 
Phoenicia  and  Ccele  Syria,  to  Damascus,  which  Vas  surren- 
dered to  him.  Thence  he  struck  off  westward  to  the  coast, 
intending  to  visit  Tyre ;  but,  as  the  Tyrian?  denied  him  en- 
trance into  the  city,  he  Jaid  siege  to  it,  and  took  it '  qoo 
♦by  assault,  after  a  siege  of  several  months'  diiration,  .  T^ 
From  Tyre  he  passed  on  towardff  Jerusalem,  where, 
after  receivingthe  submission  of  the  Jews,  sacrifices  were  offered, 
at  his  desire,  in  the  Temple.  The  whole  of  the  sea-coast  of 
the  Mediterranean  being  now  secured,  from  the  Helleqpo^t  to 
the  river  Egyptus,  Al^ander  passed  into  Egypt,  where  the 
people,  wearied  of  Persian  oppression,  revolted  in  his  fevour. 
There  he  founded  the  city  of  Alexandria,  and  made  a  journey 
to  the  ten^ple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  whose  son  he  was  declared 
to  be  by  l£e  priests  who  had  charge  of  the  oracle. 

The  winter  was  passed  in  providing  for  the  government  of 
Egypt,  and  waiting  for  reinforcements  &om  home.      aq4 
Quitting  Ilgypt  at  the  beginning  of  the  following     '~^ 
year,  he  marched  back  into  Phoenicia,  and  there 
made  preparations  for  the  prosecution  of  his  mar6h  against 
Darius.    He  met  with  no  opposition  in  his  progress  eastward 
until  he  reached  AAela,  a  town  near  the  foot  of  .the  Zagros 
mountains,  in  the  district  that  lies  between  the  Tigris  and 
the  Great  Zab;  and,  when  near  this  town,  he, learnt  that 
Darius  had  assembled  his  forces  in  a  great  plain,  not  many 
milea  &om  it,  to  oppose  his  progress.    The  battle  of  Arbeit 
followed,  with  a  result  similar  to  that  of  Issus.    The  Persians 
were  totally  defeated,  and  Darius  fled  in  haste  to  the  northern 
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pTOvinces  of  the  empire,  where  he  was  mzhsequently  murdered, 
before  a  body  of  horse  whom  Alexander  had  sent  in  pursmi 
in  hopes  of  taking  him  alive,  could  come  up  with  him  (330 
B.C.).  The  whole  of  the  Persian  empire  now  lay  at  the  mercy 
of  the  conqueror,  and  Alexander,  after  a  short  stay  at  Babylon 

AM    cmd  Susa,  passed  on  to  Persepolis  and  Pasaigadse,. 

^^  after  which  the  northern  provinces  were  speedily 
*  '  subdued.  It  was  while  retreating  before  the  troops 
of  Alexander,  that  Darius,  who  was  desirous  of  surrendering 
himself  to  the  conqueror  of  his  kingdom,  was  killed  l^ 
Bessus,  the  satrap  of  Bactria.  Soon  after  this  event,  a  duh 
graceftd  act  was  committed  by  Alexander,  in  ordering — ^if  it 
be  true  that  he  really  sanctioned  it,  which  is  doubtful — ^the 
death  of  his  old  supporter  and  friend,  Parmenio,  who  had 
been  made  governor  of  Media.  His  death  was  caused  by  the 
imprudence  of  his  son,  Philotas,  who  had  made  some  remarka 
respecting  Alexander,  which  were  carried  to  the  king,  and 
gave  him  considerable  cause  for  offence.  Philotas  was  put  to 
death  on  suspicion  of  treason,  and  the  command  of  the  Mace- 
donian cavalry,  which  formed  the  body-guard  of  Alexander, 
and  which  had  been  held  by  Parmenio,  was  given  to  Clitus 
and  Hephsestion,  after  Parmenio  had  shared  his  son's  &te. 
Anotiier  brutal  act  of  Alexander,  which  was  perpetrated 

S90    ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^  passed  into  Sogdiana,  themost  northern 

r^    province  of  the  Persian  empire,  was  the  murder  of 
'     his  friend  Clitus,  whom  he  had  appointed  satrap  of 
Bactria,  and  in  whose  honour  he  gave  a  magnificent  banquet 
before  he  left  the  court  to  repair  to  his  province. 

The  court  of  Alexander  had  become  extremely  brilliant  by 
the  concourse  of  great  lords,  princes^  and  even  king%  who 
came  to  solicit  his  favour.  Their  flattery  poisoned  the  mind 
of  the  monarch,  who  was  charmed  with  their  excessive  praiae 
and  adoration,  and  offended  that  the  Macedonians  did  not 
treat  him  with  the  same  marks  of  respect  Clitus,  who  had 
saved  the  life  of  Alexander  at  the  battle  of  the  Granicua^ 
hearing  the  king  extolled  above  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  even 
Hercules,  in  the  course  of  the  entertainment,  started  up  and 
said  to  the  flatterers :  "  I  cannot  endure  such  fulsome  and 
ridiculous  language,  by  which  you  insult  the  gods,  whilst  yoa 
depreciate  ancient  heroes,  that  you  may  flatter  the  ears  of  a 
living  prince."  Alexander  hearing  this  and  other  severe  ex- 
pressionsi  ran  him  through  the  body  with  a  pike,  and  laid  hiuL 
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dead  on  the  spot.  The  4nime,  however,  was  no  sooner  com- 
mitted that  passion  gave  way  to  repentance ;  hut  even  on  thiff 
occasion  the  king  was  secured  against  remorse  hy  flattery  and 
false  reasoning. 

ThefoUowing  year  was  spent  in  warfare  against  the  people 
of    Sogdiana,  who  received  assistance  fix)m  the   Scythian 
tribes  on  their  northern  frontier.     It  was  during     ^oo 
this  campaign  that  he  took  prisoner  a  beautiful     "^ 
Bactiian,  named  Eozana,  whom  he  married  with 
great  pomp  and  ceremony  at  Bactia,  and  he  quitted  Bactia 
in  the  ensuing  year,  and  marched  over  the  Paro-     qaiv 
pamisus  Mountaius  and  along  the  course  of  the  Co-     ^^ 
phen  on  his  way  to  the  country  which  is  now 
known  as  the  Pnnjaub,  tke  north-eastern  part  of  India.     He 
crossed  the  Indus  without  opposition,  but  found  the  passage 
of  the  Hydaspes,  now  the  Jheloum,  disputed  by  Porus,  into 
whose  country  he  was  about  to  enter.     A  battle  ensued,  in 
which  Porus  was  defeated,  and  Alexander  made  his  way  over 
the  Acesines  (Chenab)  and  Hydraotes  (Bavee). 

Alexander  seemed  to  have  no  other  pleasure  than  that  of 
ravaging,  subduing,  and  destroying.  However,  when  he 
prepared  to  pass  the  river  Hyphasis  (Sutlej),  the  most  eastern 
of  the  five  great  streams,  whose  confluence  forms  the  Indus, 
the  Macedonians  refused  to  march  farther  eastward,  and  pro- 
tested that  they  would  no  longer  hazard  their  lives  to  gratify 
liis  ambitious  and  oppressive  designs.  Being,  therefore, 
obliged,  by  the  immovable  and  unanimous  resolution  of  his 
European  troops,  to  set  bounds  to  his  trophies,  he  commanded 
twelve  Macedonian  altars,  equal  in  height,  and  exceeding  in 
bulk  the  greatest  towers  in  tiiat  country,  to  be  erected  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  Hyphasis,  as  marks  of  the  extremity  of 
his  conquests.  He  then  marched  back  to  the  banks  of  the 
Hydaspes,  and  having  prepared  a  fleet,  the  command  of  which 
was  given  to  19^earchus,  he  led  the  ships  and  army  down  the 
course  of  that  river  and  the  main  stream  of  the  Indus,  until  he 
reached  the  sea.  Nearchus  was  then  ^ordered  to  qaa 
sail  along  the  coast  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  then  —J* 
ascend  the  Tigris,  while  Alexander  led  the  army 
homewards  through  Gedrosia  and  Carmania  to  Susa,  where  he 
was  rejoined  by  Nearchus  early  in  326  b.o. 

But  even  in  his  return  the  restless  curiosity  and  insatiable 
-ambition  of  Alexander  prepared  new  toils  and  dangers  for 
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himself  and  his  troops,  and  freak  oppressions  for  the  neigh- 
bouring  nations.  The  nearer  he  approached  to  Babylon,  where 
it  is  supposed  he  intended  to  fix  his  residence,  the  more  he 
endeavoured  to  incorporate  the  Persians  and  the  Macedonians 
into  one  nation.  With  this  view,  while  he  was  halting  at 
Susa,  he  espoused  two  princesses  of  the  blood-royal,  Pary- 
satis,  the  daughter  of  Ochus,  and  Statira,  the  daughter  of 
Darius;  and  he  gave  in  marriage  to  Hephsestion  another 
daughter  of  the  same  monarch.  His  favourites  followed  his 
example,  and  selected  young  women  from  the  noblest  of  the 
Persian  families.  All  these  marriages  took  place  in  one  day. 
A  mutiny  followed  among  the  Macedonian  veterans,  who 
were  longing  to  return  to  their  country.  It  was  quelled  by 
the  spirited  conduct  of  Alexander,  who  rushed  in  among 
them,  and  arrested  some  of  the  instigators  of  the  revolt  with 
his  own  hand:  The  soldiers,  ashamed  and  sorry  for  what 
they  had  done,  submitted,  and  soon  afterwards  Alexander 
arranged  that  the  greater  part  of  them  should  return  home, 
under  the  command  of  Craterus,  who  was  to  supersede  Anti* 
pater  in  the  government  of  Macedonia. 

Alexander  spent  the  last  year  of  his  life  in  the  central  pro* 
vinces  of  his  empire.  He  repaired  the  harbours,  constructed 
arsenals,  and  formed  at  Babylon  a  basin  sufficient  to  contain 
a  thousand  galleys.  The  important  design  of  uniting  by  lawa 
and  manners  the  subjects  of  his  extensive  monarchy  was  con- 
tinually present  to  his  mind.  In  each  company  of  the  bar* 
barian  armies  he  added  four  Europeans  to  twelve  Asiatics ; 
and  in  the  Macedonian  squadrons  and  battalions  he  inter- 
mixed such  of  the  barbarisms  as  were  most  distinguished  by 
their  strength,  their  activity,  and  their  merit  His  life,  how- 
ever, was  now  drawing  to  a  close.  He  indulged  in  banquet* 
ing  and  festivity,  to  which,  after  the  fatigues  of  war,  he  had 
AAQ  ^^^  extremely  addicted.  A  fever,  produced  by 
^^  drinking,  put  a  period  to  his  existence  in  the 
*  thirty-third  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirteenth  of 
his  reign.  His  corpse  was  subsequently  transported  to 
[Egypt,  and  buried  in  the  oity  of  Alexandna,  whidi  he  had 
founded. 
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2.   GREBOB  DUSma  THB  BSION  OF  ALEZAin)ER.-^SEYOlJT  OF 
SPABTA. 

In  oidei  to  piesenre  a  proper  sequence  of  occuirences  as  re- 
gsids  chronology,  it  will  be  necessary  now  to  tum  back  and 
see  what  had  been  happening  in  Gieece  during  Alexander's 
absence.  As  may  be  imagined,  discontent  was  rife  in  all  parts^ 
caused  by  regret  for  the  loss  of  freedom  and  want  of  suffi- 
cient internal  strength  to  throw  off  the  Macedonian  yoke. 
Eyery  movement  of  Alexander  was  carefully  watched,  every- 
thing  that  seemed  to  indicate  the  approach  of  a  reverse  eagedy 
welcomed  in  aU  parts  of  Greece ;  but  while  the  Athenians 
contented  themselves  with  talking  about  the  course  affairs 
were  taking,  and  speculating  about  the  ultimate  issue,  the 
Spartans,  under  the  Frodid  king,  Agis  III.,  were  busily  in- 
triguing in  the  Peloponnesus  to  bring  the  state  to  take  com- 
mon action  against  Macedonia. 

The  first  step  taken  by  Agis  was  to  enter  into  correspon* 
dence  with  the  Persian  satiaps  of  Asia  Minor,  and  it  was  de- 
termined that  a  Persian  fieet  and  army  should  be  despatched 
to  Greece  to  co-operate  with  Sparta  and  such  states  as  she  had 
induced  to  entertain  her  proposals.     This  would  have  been 
done,  had  not  the  battle  of  Issus  been  fought,  or  rather  lost, 
'  by  the  Persians.    Its  issue,  however,  materially  les-  '  ooi 
sened  the  assistance  that  would  otherwise  have  been      i^ 
afforded  to  the  Greeks,  and  a  few  galleys  only  were 
sent  to  Agis,  with  which  he  menaced  Crete.    His  attempts 
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to  reduce  the  island  were  frustrated  by  a  superior  fleet, 
wUch  was  sent  against  him  by  Alexander ;  but  this  by  no 
means  tended  to  turn  Agis  from  his  purpose,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  declared  war  against  Macedonia^  and  marched 
in  conjunction  with  the  Eleans  and  Achaeans  against 
Megalopolis,  which  remained  firmly  attached  to 
Alexander.  Antipater  came  southwards  in  haste 
by  forced  marches  to  relieve  the  city,  and  a  desperate  battle 
was  fought  under  its  walls,  in  which  Agis  met  a  glorious 
death.  Antipater's  victory  was  followed  by  the  submission  of 
all  the  revolted  states. 

l^othing  of  any  importance  happened  until  five  years  after 
the  battle  of  Megalopolis,  when  Demosthenes  and  some  other 
Athenian  statesmen  were  accused,  unjustly  there  is  little 
AAK  doubt,  of  peculation,  and  were  heavily  fined  and 
-;  thrown  into  pnson,  through  inability  to  pay  the  sum 
'  '  that  was  demanded  of  them.  Demosthenes  escaped, 
and  went  into  exile  at  ^gina.  Demosthenes  was  no  partisan  of 
Alexander;  he  was,  in  truth,  the  worst  enemy  he  had  in  Greece; 
but  there  were  many  exiles  from  every  state  and  town  who 
were  warm  supporters  of  Macedonian  supremacy,  and  had 
been  compelled  for  their  leaning  towards  Alexander  to  go  into 
banishment.  After  lus  return  from  India  Alexander 
ordered  that  all  these  exiles  should  be  permitted  to 
return  home  to  strengthen  his  power  throughout 
Greece.  This  the  Greeks  were  indisposed  to  allow,  and  at  a 
meeting  of  the  representatives  of  the  states  it  was  determined 
to  send  to  the  Macedonian  king  to  ask  for  a  reversal  of  the 
decree,  and  an  order  preventing  Antipater  from  enforcing  it 
as  Alexander  had  ei\joined.  The  remonstrance  of  the  states^ 
however,  had  no  effect,  and  while  all  men  were  wondering 
what  would  next  happen,  and  most  were  anticipating  evil  to 
come,  the  news  flew  with  lightning  speed  through  Greece  that 
the  arbiter  of  her  destiny  was  dead. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  OIVI8I0V  0?  THB  BMPIBS.— DXGLIVE  OF  MAOSDOSIAV 
SUPBEKACT. 

323  B.C.  to  29G  b.c. 

1.  THE  PARTITION. — THE  WABS  OF  ALBXANBEB's  OENEBAIA 
IK  .THB  BAST. 

It  is  now  necessaiy  to  speak  briefly  of  the  maimer  in  wliich 
the  empire  that  Alexander  had  constructed  was  parcelled  out 
among  the  best  and  bravest  of  his  generals  befort  proceeding 
with  an  account  of  the  progress  of  affairs  in  Greece. 

On  the  death  of  Alexander,  the  settlement  of  affairs  was 
assumed  by  Perdiccas,  to  whom  the  king  had  handed  his 
signet  ring  when  lying  on  his  death-bed.  The  provinces  were 
then  divided  among  the  principal  generals,  as  governors,  under 
the  inspection  of  Perdiccas,  as  follows  :—^Perdiccas  himself 
had  the  district  east  of  the  Euphrates ;  Ptolemy,  Egypt  and 
Syria;  Eumenes,  Cappadocia  and  Paphlagonia;  Antigonus, 
Phrygia,  Lycia,  and  Pamphylia ;  Lysimachus,  Thrace ;  and 
Antipater  and  Cratenis,  Macedonia  and  Greece.  Perdiccas 
claimed  the  right  of  being  protector  of  the  empire  for  Philip 
Aridaeus,  the  half-brother  of  the  late  king,  who  was  considered 
as  Ihe  heir  to  the  whole  of  it  till  it  should  be  known  what 
child  Boxana,  the  widow  of  Alexander,  should  bring  into  the 
world*  Full  of  ambition,  which  was  concealed,  whilst  he 
appeared  to  defend  Aridaeus,  who  was  weak  both  in  body  and 
mind,  he  caused  Parysatis  and  Statira,  and  many  of  the  re- 
lations of  Alexander,  to  be  put  to  death.  He  issued  all  his 
orders,  and  distributed  kingdoms,  in  the  names  of  Philip  III. 
Aridaeus,  and  the  young  Alexander,  of  whom  Eoxana  had 
been  delivered,  it  is  true,  but  his  design  to  obtain  the  empire 
was  so  well  known,  that  Antigonus,  Craterus,  who  had  not 
yet  returned  to  Europe,  and  Ptolemy,  dreading  his  ambition, 
united  against  him.  Perdiccas,  therefore,  marched  against 
Ptolemy,  the  most  powerful  of  his  rivals,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  Alexander  governor  of  Egypt ;  and  he  was  slam 
by  his  own  soldiers,  who  ascribed  their  defeat  to  his  bad  dis- 
position*  Eumenes,  who  had  sided  with  Perdiccas,  was 
attacked  by  Antigonus  and  Craterus.     A  battle  ensued,  in 
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which  Ciaterns  was  killed,  and  Euxnenes  was  compelled  to 
take  refuge  in  the  northern  part  of  Asia  Minor  (319  B.a) 

Antipater,  who  assumed  the  authority  of  Protector  of  the 
empire  immediately  after  the  death  of  Petdiccas,  now  made 
AAf  ft  1^0^  partition  of  the  proyinces.  Ptolemy  had 
o  ^E!gyp^>  Libya,  and  the  parts  adjacent ;  Seleucns,  the 
'  *  government'  of  Babylon;  Cassander,  Antipater's 
son,  Caria ;  Antigonus,  Susiana,  in  addition  to  Phiygia,  Lycia, 
and  Pamphylia;  and  Antipater  himself,  Macedonia  and  Greece, 
with  the  command  of  the  king's  household  troops.  These 
are  the  principal  generals  who  established  thrones  on  the 
ruins  of  ^t  of  Alexander.  Soon  after  this  was  done,  Anti- 
pater died  (319  ao.),  having  attained  the  mature  age  of 
eighty  years.  He  transmitted  the  guardianship  of  the  empire 
to  Polysperchon,  a  native  of  Epinis,  and,  like  himself,  an  old 
general  of  Alexander  s  empire. 

As  soon  as  Antigonus  was  informed  that  Antipater  was 
dead,  and  that  Polysperchon  had  been  appointed  tutor  to  the 
king,  he  determined  to  render  himself  sovereign  of  Asia,  and 
Oassander,  disappointed  at  not  succeeding  to  his  &ther^s  posi- 
tion and  power,  lent  him  all  the  aid  he  could.  Polysperchon, 
therefore,  invited  all  the  governors  to  defend  the  roysd  £uniiy 
against  Antigonus,  and  sent  against  him  an  army  under  the 
command  of  Eumenes,  whose  attachment  to  that  family  was 
well  known.  These  two  great  generals  displayed  their  ta- 
lents, and  every  resource  of  the  nulitary  art,  in  two  campaigns, 
which  were  terminated  by  a  decisive  action  in  favour  of 
Eumenes.  After  being  defeated  in  most  of  the  engagements 
A^  /»  which  took  place  during  several  campaigns,  Anti- 
gonus  determined  to  attack  Eumenes  in  his  winter 
'  '  quarters,  when  his  troops  were  dispersed  over  the 
whole  country.  However,  the  infemtry  of  Eumenes  had  the 
superiority,  and  effectually  routed  the  phalanx  of  the  enemy ; 
but  Paucestus,  commander  of  the  cavedry,  secretly  went  over 
to  the  interests  of  Antigonus,  and  left  the  infantry  to  combat 
alone.  Antigonus  detached  a  part  of  his  cavalry,  and  pos- 
sessed himself  of  the  baggage,  women,  and  children. 

The  chief  part  of  the  loss  fell  on  the  Argyraspidsd.  These 
were  some  of  Alexander's  veterans,  who  had  lands  assigned 
to  them  in  Asia  Minor,  and  were  distinguished  by  this  name 
jErom  the  king  having  given  them  bucklers  of  sUver.  They 
had  been  induced  at  the  beginning  of  the  conflict  to  espouse 
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the  caose  of  Polyspevchon  and  Eumenes,  but  eventually  b»- 
eomixig  mutinous  on  account  of  their  loss,  Teutamus,  who 
commanded  a  battalion  of  men,  and  who  had  long  inclined  to 
Antigonus,  sent  to  that  geneisJ,  and  demanded  of  him  the 
booty  which  he  had  taken*  Antigonus  replied  that  he  would 
leetoie  the  ba^^i^e  and  all  the  property,  provided  they  would 
deliver  up  Eumenes.  The  soldiers,  therefore,  seized  Eumenes, 
and  sent  him  bound  to  Antigonus,  who  ordered  him  to  be  put 
to  death,  and  then  assumed  ascendancy  over  Asia  Minor  and 
all  the  Asiatic  provinces  of  the  empire,  including  Babylon, 
fieleucus,  however,  escaped,  and  made  good  his  retreat  to 
Ptolemy,  in  E^ypt 

Ptolemy,  Lysimachus,  Cassander,  and  Seleucus  now  en- 
tered into  a  confederacy,  by  which  they  were  bound  to  main- 
tain the  rights  of  each  other,  and  to  act  against  Antigonus. 
The  wars  between  Antigonus  and  Ptolemy  have  been  de- 
scribed elsewhere,*  and  the  fortunes  of  Seleucus.t  At  lengthy 
after  various  vicissitudes,  Lysimachus  and  Seleucus  on  the 
one  side,  and  Antigonus,  with  his  son  Demetrius,  on  the 
other,  each  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  met  near  Ipsus, 
a  small  town  in  the  province  of  Phrygia.  In  this  memorable 
and  eventful  engagement  both  armies  fought  with  a/%4 
great  bravery,  and  victory  was  long  arid  ably  con- 
tested.  But,  at  length,  Antig(fnus  lost  his  life,  and 
Demetrius  with  difficulty  effected  his  escape  at  the  head  of 
9Q00  men.  In  consequence  of  this  victory  the  whole  empire 
of  Alexander  was  divided  as  follows  : — ^IJgypt,  Libya,  Arabia, 
and  Palestine  were  assigned  to  Ptolemy;  Macedonia  and 
Greece  to  Cassander ;  Bithynia  and  Thrace  to  Lysimachus ; 
and  the  remaining  territories  in  Asia,  which  extended  as  far 
as  the  river  Indus,  and  which  were  called  the  kingdom  of 
8yria,  were  given  to  Seleucus.  The  events  which  had  hap- 
pened in  Greece  since  the  death  of  Alexander,  and  the  struggle 
that  had  taken  place  in  the  European  provinoes  of  Alexan- 
der's empire^  must  now  be  described. 

CHRONOLOQIOAL  SUUMABT. 


Hist  partiti<m  of  the 
empire :  essainptioii  of 
the  regeiicyji)y  Perdic- 
cae  B.c.  323 


Qnarrel  of  Perdieeas  and 
Antigonus:  death  of 
the  rrotector,  Perdio- 
cas B.a  321 


•  Vol.  i.  page  23.  t  Vol.  i.  page  135. 
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2.   THE  LAHIAN  WAB. — STRUOGLB  FOR  SUP&EMAOT   IN 
MACEDONIA. 

We  left  the  Greeks  in  a  state  of  anger  and  exdtement, 
caused  by  the  peremptory  order  of  Alexander  for  the  retmn 
of  all  the  Greek  exiles  to  their  respective  states  and  cities. 
The  king's  death  caused  no  alteration  in  the  state  of  affairs, 
for  Antipater  was  detennined  to  enforce  the  decree.  The 
Athenians  thereupon  had  resort  to  arms.  DemostheneB  was 
recalled  from  banishment,  and  contingents  being  sent  £com  all 
parts  of  Greece  which  were  not  kept  in  awe  by  the  presence 
of  Macedonian  troops,  an  allied  Greek  army  soon  took  the 
field  and  marched  towards  the  confines  of  Thessaly,  where  they 
were  joined  by  a  body  of  Thessalian  cavalry.  Aiitipater,  who 
was  marching  southward,  suffered  a  severe  check  from  the 
opposing  force,  and  entrenched  himself  in  Lamia  on  the  Sper- 
cheins,  in  Southern  Thessaly.  Here  he  maintained  himiBeJf 
during  the  winter,  and  when  the  spring  came  retired  ta 
Macedonia.  This  gave  time  for  Ciaterus  to  join 
him  with  a  considerable  body  of  veterans,  who  had 
gone  through  all  the  recent  campaigns  in  the  East. 
Antipater  then  retraced  his  steps,  and  defeated  the  Atheniana 
and  their  allies  in  the  decisive  battie  of  Crannon.  Once 
more  Greece  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  Macedonians ;  the  Athe- 
nians promptly  sent  envoys  to  Antipater,  who  had  entered 
Boeotia,  to  implore  peace,  and  this  was  granted  only  on  condi- 
tion that  they  should  deliver  up  Demosthenes  and  the  other 
orators  and  statesmen,  who,  by  their  harangues,  had  urged 
the  Greeks  to  strike  another  blow  for  freedom.  The  mea 
whom  the  Macedonians  had  demanded  took  sanctuary  in  the 
temples  of  the  heathen  deities  in  various  parts  of  Greece,  but 
they  were  dragged  from  the  places  in  which  they  had  vainly 
sought  refuge  and  given  up  to  Antipater.  DemosthoieB 
avoided  death  at  the  hands  of  his  relentless  enemies  by  taking 
poison  at  Calauria  from  a  reed  at  the  very  moment  of  hia 
arrest.    Thus  ended  the  Lamian  War,  which  was  followed  by 
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a  change  of  goreinmeiit  in  all  the  demociatic  cities  of  Greece^ 
oligarchic  goveniments,  composed  of  men  f&youTable  to  Mace> 
donian  ascendancy,  being  established,  while  its  opponents- 
were  canied  away  to  langiiiRh  out  their  lives  in  distant 
colonies  and  other  dimes. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Antipater  at  his  death  left. 
Polysperchon,  the  eldest  of  all  Alexander's  captains  a^  q 
at  ihat  time  in  Europe,  the  two  high  offices  of  pro-  ^ 
tector  of  the  empire,  and  governor  of  Macedonia  and  '^' 
Greece,  neglecting,  through  delicacy,  the  claims  of  his  son 
Caasander.  Antipater,  e^tes  the  settlement  of  the  afiGedrs  of 
the  empire,  which  had  followed  the  death  of  Perdiccas,  had 
brought  to  Europe  Philip  III.  Ahdaeus,  and  Rozana  and  her 
son,  Alexander  IV.  i£gus.  It  was  unfortunate  for  all  of 
them  that  Antipater  did  so,  as  the  result  subsequently  showed. 
Polysperchon  was  destitute  of  wisdom,  resolution,  and  pro- 
bity, but  his  son  Alexander  possessed  greater  abilities.  They 
recalled  Olympias  &om  her  retreat  in  Epirus  to  assume  the 
guardianship  of  the  royal  fEonily,  and  the  restless  woman  en- 
tered eageiiy  into  their  views,  and  all  the  poHtical  intrigues  of 
the  time.  Philip  III.  had  married  his  own  niece,  Eurydice, 
the  grand-daughter  of  Philip  IL,  and  between  this  woman^ 
wha  was  possessed  of  considerable  ambition  and  eneigy,  and 
the  ex-queen  Olympias  a  mutual  distrust  and  hatred  soon 
arose.  Eurydice  determined  to  place  her  husband  positively 
at  the  head  of  affairs  if  possible,  and  had  taken  advantage  of 
a  favourable  opportunity  to  gather  troops  and  call  on  Cassan- 
der,  the  son  of  Antipater,  who  was  then  in  Greece,  to  come 
to  herald. 

Cassander  had  bitteriy  resented  the  step  taken  by  his  father 
in  entrosting  the  regency  to  Polysperchon,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  the  Macedonians  were  favourable  to  him,  and, 
therefore,  adveise  to  the  regent.  Cassander  had  openly  risen 
in  revolt,  and  to  hinder  Mm  from  obtaining  any  authority 
in  the  Greek  cities,  Polysperchon  published  a  decree  in  the 
king's  name  restoring  Hberty  to  the  towns  and,  among  the 
rest^  Athens,  and  directing  the  Macedonian  garrison  in  the 
port  of  Munychia  to  be  withdrawn,  and  the  democracy  to  be* 
restored.  Meaner,  a  man  of  great  experience  and  a  good 
soldier,  who  had  been  sent  by  Cassander  to  assume  conmiand 
of  the  garrison,  lefiised  to  obey  the  order,  and  Phooion,  who 
was  then  in  authority  at  Athens,  would  take  no  steps  to  expel 
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l^icanor.  Alexander,  the  son  of  Polysperclion,  then  appealed 
before  Athens  with  a  large  army,  but  by  delaying  to  take 
active  measures,  gave  Cassander  time  to  arrive  from  Asia 
Minor  with  ships  and  soldiers  furnished  by  Antigonus,  and 
established  himself  in  the  Piraeus.  The  exiles  who  returned 
in  his  train  proceeded  to  establish  an  oligarchy.  Phocion 
fled  to  Alexander,  and  was  sent  by  him  to  Polysperchon,  who 
returned  him  in  chains  to  the  Athenians,  only  to  be  put  to 
death  by  his  countrymen,  while,  shortly  after,  Cassander  was 
Teceived  into  the  city.  Having  thus  gained  a  good  base  of 
•operations  in  Greece,  he  proceeded  to  attack  Polysperchon  by 
land  and  sea,  and,  by  his  successes,  soon  gained  over  many  of 
the  Greek  cities  to  support  his  cause. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  he  was  summoned  by  Eurydice 

o^  1^  to  Macedonia,  where  the  two  heroines,  each  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  seemed  determined  to  hazard  the 
event  of  a  battle.  But  at  the  moment  when  the 
action  b^gan,  Olympias  presented  herself  before  the  soldien 
of  Eurydice,  who,  appalled  by  her  majestic  air,  and  the  idea 
that  they  were  about  to  combat  with  the  widow  of  Philip, 
and  the  mother  of  Alexander,  dropped  their  arms.  They 
abandoned  the  unfortunate  Eurydice  and  her  husband,  whom 
the  cruel  Olympias  caused  to  be  imprisoned,  and  afterwards 
put  to  death,  with  many  of  the  relatives  and  supporters  of 
Antipater. 

Cassander  having  received  intelligence  of  what  was  going 
-on,  hastened  into  Macedonia  with  his  forces,  and  obliged 
Olympias  to  retire  to  Pydna,  a  seaport  and  well-fortiiied 
town.  Cassander  immediately  invested  the  city  by  land, 
while  his  fleet  bloclt;ed  up  the  entrance  of  the  harbour.  The 
condition  of  the  besieged  soon  became  truly  deplorabla  The 
royal  family  fed  on  the  flesh  of  horses ;  the  soldiers,  on  theii 
cLead  companions ;  and  the  elephants  on  sawdust  Olympias 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  procure  the  assistance  of  Polysper- 
chon ;  Cassander  seized  the  messenger  and  disappointeid  her 
design.  She,  therefore,  gave  up  all  hopes,  and  surrendered 
herself  and  her  army  to  Cassander.  This  event  determined 
the  fate  of  all  Macedon,  which  submitted  soon  after  to  the 
conqueror. 

Olympias  was  accused  before  the  assembly  of  Macedonians^ 
and,  without  being  heard  in  her  defence,  condemned  to  die. 
Cassander  offered  her  a  ship  to  make  her  escape  to  Athens  ; 
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but  she  refused  to  fly,  and  demanded  to  be  heard  in  the  as- 
sembly of  the  Macedonians.  She  was,  therefore,  delivered  np 
to  the  relations  of  those  whom  she  had  put  to  death.  Cas- 
sander  sent  Roxana  and  her  son  Alexander  to 
Amphipolis,  where  they  were  kept  in  durance. 
Macedonia  was  now  in  the  power  of  Cassander,  and 
Polysperchon  retreated  with  the  remainder  of  the  forces  at 
his  command  to  ^tolia^  where  he  maintained  himself  for 
someyeais. 


316 
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3.    CONTINUANCB   OP   THB   WAR  IN   OBSEOE. — CASSANDER 
SUPREME   IN   MACEDONIA. 

While  Cassander  had  been  establishing  his  power  in  Mace- 
donia, and  forcing  Polysperchon  to  take  relfoge  in  ^tolia,  a 
convenient  position  for  him,  since  he  could  readily  obtain 
supplies  and  troops  from  Epims,  Alexander,  Polysperchon's 
son,  had  kept  the  field  in  the  Peloponnesus,  whither  q^  g 
Cassander  marched  to  attack  him,  stopping  on  his  ^"T 
way  to  order  Thebes,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  '  * 
Alexander  the  Great,  to  be  rebuilt,  and  to  recall  the  Theban 
exiles  firom  the  countries  and  cities  to  which  they  had  retired. 
Prior  to  this  a  misunderstanding  had  arisen  between  Antigonus 
and  Craterus,  and  while  the  latter  joined  the  opponents  of 
Antigonus,  the  former  sent  troops  to  the  assistance  of  Alex- 
ander, announcing  his  intention  to  restore  to  the  Greek  cities 
the  liberties  that  they  had  enjoyed  in  olden  times,  in  order  to 
detach  as  many  of  them  as  possible  firom  Cassander.  On  the 
axiival  of  the  troops  firom  Asia^  which  were  commanded  by 
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Aristodemos,  Cassander  effected  an  alliance  with  Alexander,, 
who  soon  after  fell  by  the  dagger  of  an  assassin.     The  war 
n^  ^      was  continued  without  any  decisive  results  until  a 
^"     general  peace  was  brought  about  by  the  want  of 
men  and  money  consequent  on  the  maintenance  of 
the  long  and  bitter  contest  that  had  been  taking  place  in  En- 
rope  and  Asia  between  the  rulers  of  the  various  sections  of 
the  empire,  and  it  was  then  determined  that  Cassander  should 
retain  possession  of  Macedonia  and  Greece  until  Alexander 
lY.  was  of  age.     Cassander,  however,  was  by  no  means  dis- 
posed to  surrender  his  power,  and  he  caused  the  poor  boy  and 
his  mother  Boxana  to  be  put  to  death.     On  this  Polysper- 
chon,  who  was  still  in  ^toHa,  proclaimed  Hercules,  an  illegi- 
Af^Q     timate  son  of  Alexander ;  but  on  receiving  a  laige 
~^^     sum  of  money  from  Cassander,  he  caused  him  to  be 
'  '     murdered.     Another  part  of  the  price  given  to 
Polysperchon  for  the  death  of  Hercules  was  the  surrender  of 
the  Peloponnesus  to  him  as  his  province. 

It  had  been  provided  at  the  recent  peace  that  Cassander 
should  permit  the  Greek  cities  to  resume  their  ancient  liber- 
ties and  forms  of  government ;  but  this  he  had  n^lected  to 
30ft     ^^'  *^^  Ptolemy  I.  of  Egypt  fitted  out  an  expedi- 
tion  to  compel  him  to  keep  his  promise.     Sicyon 
^^*     and  Corinth  were  given  up  to  him,  but  he  met  with 
no  encouragement  elsewhere,  and  withdrew,  ailer  providing 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  two  towns  of  which  he  had  gained 
possession,  and  entering  into  alliance  with  Cassander. 

Demetrius,  sumamed  Poliorcetes,  the  son  of  Antigonus, 
A#^»     one  of  the  most  skilful  generals  and  engineers  of  the 
^         time,  was  now  sent  over  by  his  father  under  the 
^*^     pretence  of  restoring  freedom  to  the  Greek  cities, 
and  freeing  them  from  the  yoke  of   Cassander.      Having 
taken  the  Pirseus,  he  entered  Athens,  and  drove  out  Deme- 
trius Phalerus,  who  had  been  appointed  governor  by  Cassan- 
der, and  who,  during  his  continuance  in  office,  had  treated 
the  Athenians  with  the  utmost  mildness,  and  embellished  the 
city  with  new  edifices.     Demetrius  remained  in  Athens  a  few 
months,  and  was  then  recalled  by  Antigonus  to  take  part  in 
the  war  with  Ptolemy  I.,  king  of  Egypt,  which  ended  in  de- 
priving that  monarch  of  Cyprus  (306  ac). 

While  Demetrius  was  subsequently  engaged  in  prosecuting 
the  siege  of  Shodes,  a  fresh  misunderstanding  arose  between 
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CaflBander  and  Polyspeichon,  and  the  foimer  took  Comitli 
by  assault,  and  laid«iege  to  Athens.    The  siege  was     0A4 
raised  by  Demetrius,  who  caused  Cassander  to  le-     ^~ 
tire,  and  pursued  him  in  his  letreat.     A  battle  was 
fought  near  Thermopylae,  in  which  Cassander  was  defeated, 
and  the  oonqueror  returned  to  Athens,  which  he  entered  in 
triumph.     In  the  following  year,  at  the  resumption  of  hosti- 
lities, Demetrius  made  himself  master  of  Corinth,  Sicyon, 
and  the  greater  part  of  Arcadia,  which  had  remained  in  the 
power  of  Cassander,  and  he  was  accepted  generaUy  by  the 
Greek  states  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  national  army. 
His  successes  procured  for  him  the  most  unlimited  flattery 
and  adulation  from  the  Athenians,  who  pretended  to  regard 
him  as  a  demi-god,  and  instituted  religious  cere-     aaq 
monies  in  his  honour.     He  prosecuted  the  war  with     ^^ 
vigour  against  Cassander,  took  Thessaly  from  him,        *  ' 
and  was  on  the  point  of  entering  Macedonia,  when  he  was 
compelled  to  rejoin  his  father  in  Asia,  in  conse-     ^^ 
quence  of  the  threatening  attitude  assumed  towards      ~^ 
Antigonus  by  Seleucus  and  Ptolemy.     Hastily  con- 
cluding a  convention  with  Cassander,  which  provided  for  the 
freedom  of  the  Greek  cities,  he  marched  into  Asia  Minor, 
through  Thrace,  and  managed  to  join  his  &ther  just  before 
the  memorable  battle  of  Ipsus,  in  which  a  considerable  con- 
tingent £rom  Macedonia,  and  a  large  body  from  Thrace,  fought 
on  the  side  of  Seleucus  and  Ptolemy.     Antigonus,  as  it  has 
been  said,  was  defeated  and  fell  on  the  field,  but  Demetrius 
drew  off  the  remainder  of  the  army  in  good  order,  and  re- 
treated on  Ephesus.     The  northern  and  western  provinces  of 
Asia  Minor  were  assigned  to  Lysimaohus,  while  Seleucus 
took  the  rest  of  the  dominion  of  Antigonus.     Demetrius 
sailed  to  Athens,  intending  to  resume  the  war  in  Greece,  but 
the  Greek  cities  had  made  humble  submission  to  Cassander 
immediately  after  the  battle,  and  the  Athenians  refused  to  re- 
ceive him.    On  this  he  retired  to  the  Thiacian  Chersonese, 
where  he  maintained  himself  until  aoi  alliance  with  Seleucus, 
who  married  his  daughter  Stratonice,  gave  him  hopes  of 
obtaining  ajssistance  from  the  Syro-Greek  monarch  in  subju- 
gating Greece  and  Macedonia.   On  his  way  to  Syria  by  sea,  he 
took  Cilicia,  a  city  which  belonged  to  Seleucus,  and  by  refus- 
ing to  give  it  up,  rendered  that  monarch  hostile  to  him.    The 
only, course  open  to  him,  therefore,  was  to  seek  support  from 
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Ptolemy  I,  which  wbs  readily  granted  to  him,  in  consequenoe 
of  a  feeling  of  mutual  diatiust  that  had  arisen  between 
Ptolemy  and  Seleucus. 
The  battle  of  Ipaus  had  rendered  Caasander  supreme  in 
QQ»     Macedon,  where  he  reigned  undisturbed  until  hia 
r^      death,  when  his  eldest  son  succeeded  him  with  the 
title  of  Philip  IV.     His  reign  lasted^about  a  year, 
when  he  was  carried  off  by  an  attack  of  illness.     The  suc- 
cession was  disputed  by  his  brothers,  Antipater  and  Alexan- 
der, and  the  latter,  the  better  to  secure  the  crown,  sought  as- 
sistance from  Demetrius  and  Pyrrhus,  the  king  of  Epirus. 
It  was  at  this  period  that  Epirus  b^gan  to  rise  into  pro- 
minence in  the  history  of  Greece,  and  it  will  be  useful  to  teke 
this  period  as  a  convenient  halting-place  to  glance  back  at  its 
early  history,  and  the  previous  career  of  Pyrrhus. 

OHBONOLOGIOAL  SUUICART. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


AflOZin>AH07  07  FYBBEITS  IK  OSEBCE,  AHB  WAB8  OF 
MAGSDOiriAV  SUOCBSaiOV. 

296  B,o.  to  272  b.o. 

1.   OBOGBAPHIOAL  POSITION  XSTD  EABLT  HISTORY  OF  XPIBUS. 

Epirus,  which  lay  between  Macedonia  and  Thessaly  on  the 
easty  and  the  Ionian  Sea  on  the  West,  and  extended  noith- 
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wards  ftom  the  Gnlf  of  Amhracia  to  Illyria,  was  onoiently 
divided  into  a  namber  of  petty  states  and  kingdoms,  of  which 
the  most  considerable  were  Molossis,  Theeprotia,  and  Chao- 
nia.  These  subsisted  independently  of  each  othei^  tintil  the 
Molossian  princes  brought  the  whole  country  into  subjec- 
tion. At  length  the  inhabitants,  who  were  descended  from 
the  Pelasgi,  the  original  occupants  of  the  country,  gave  up 
the  distinctiye  names  that  had  been  derived  from  the  yarioua 
tribes,  and  became  blended  together  under  the  common  appelr- 
lation  of  Epirots. 

Pyirhus,  or  Neoptolenus,  the  son  of  AchiUee,  having  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  the  siege  of  Troy,  resolved,  after  the 
Trojan  war  was  over,  to  fix  his  residence  in  Epirus,  and  even- 
tually retiring  thither  with  Andromache,  the  widow  4  4  7^^ 
of  the  Trojan  prince  Hector,  and  the  Myrmidons,  ^*'^ 
who  had  served  under  him  in  the  war,  he  took  such  ^^ 
prudent  measures  for  the  establi^iment  of  his  authority  that 
the  natives,  after  an  unsuccessful  struggle,  relinquished  their 
liberty,  and  acknowledged  him^  as  their  sovereign.  He  was 
assassinated  soon  after  by  Orestes,  the  king  of  Argos,  in  the 
temple  of  Delphi,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Molossus, 
from  whom  Molossis,  or  Molossia,  took  its  name.  As  this 
{hrhtce  died  without  issue,  the  crown  devolved  on  his  brother 
Pielus.  In  the  time  of  the  Persian  war  Admetus  swayed  the 
sceptre,  and  rendered  some  essential  services  to  Themistocles 
the  Athenian. 

Thar3rmba8  apph'ed  himself  with  unwearied  diligence  to^ 
the  encouragement  of  learning  among  his  subjects,  and  formed' 
many  excellent  laws.  Plutarch  reckons  him  among  the 
ancient  legislators.  Alcetas,  the  next  king,  experienced 
many  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  After  the  decease  of  Alcetas, 
Neoptolemus  and  Arybas,  two  brothers,  reigned  conjointly,  of 
whom  the  latter  was  esteemed  on  account  of  the  patronage  he 
afforded  to  literature  and  learned  men. 

On  the  death  of  Arybas,  his  nephew,  Alexander  I.  (whose 
sister,  Olympias,  married  Philip  II.  of  Macedon,  and  became 
the  mother  of  Alexander  the  Great),  ascended  the     « -^^ 
throne,  and,  being  fired  with  military  aidour,  ex-     i*^ 
pected  to  obtain  as  great  a  share  of  glory  in  Sicily,        ^ 
Italy,  and  Africa,  as  his  nephew,  Alexander  the  Great,  was. 
acquiring  in  PeisiS;  and  other  parts  of  Asia.    In  this,  how<> 
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^erer,  he  was  fatally  mistaken ;  for,  after  he  had  ohtained  two 
QAA      dedsive  victories  over  the  Lucanians,  Bruttians,  and 
Samnites  on  hehalf  of  the  people  of  Taientum,  a 
^^'      Greek  colony,  who  had  sought  his  aaaiBtailce  against 
their  enemies,  his  forces  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter  in 
the  battle  of  Pandosia,  and  himself  was  murdered  by  the 
treachery  of  his  guards.      Alexander  I.  was  the  first  who 
assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Epirus.    He  was  succeeded  by 
iBacides,  the  son  of  AiybaSy  who  was  deposed  by  the  Epirots 
for  taking  part  with  Olympias  against  Cassander,  but  after- 
Q^A     wards  recalled.     Cassander  sent  his  son,  Philip,  to 
^         invade  Epirus,  and  iEacides  being  killed  in  battle, 
the  country  fdl  into  his  hands.     Pyrrhus,  the  son 
•of  .^Sacides,  who  was  then'  but  five  years  old,  was  taken  to 
Blyria  and  placed  under  the  care  of  Glaucias,  the  king  or 
chief  of  the  Taulantii,  an  Blyrian  tribe,  by  whom  he  was 
brought  up,  and  eventually  restored  to  the  throne  of  Epirus 
about  306  b.c. 
During  the  temporary  absence  of  Pyrrhus  from  Epiros, 
Sni      ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  quitted  that  he  might  be  present  at 
the  nuptials  of  a  particular  friend  in  Illyria,  the 
Epirots,  at  the  instigation  of  Cassander,  broke  out 
into  open  rebellion,  chased  his  Mends  from  court,  seized  on 
the  royal  treasure,  and  bestowed  the  diadem  on  Neoptolemus, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  son  of  Alexander  L    The 
unfortunate  prince,  being  thus  unexpectedly  stripped  of  his 
dominions,  retired  to  his  brother-in-law,  Demetrius,  and  sig- 
nalized himself  on  several  occasions,  and  especially  at  the 
battle  of  Ipsus.    At  length  he  married  Antigone,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Berenice,  queen  of  I^ypt,  who  obtained  from  her  hus- 
band, Ptolemy,  an  army  to  enable  her  son-in-law  to  recover 
•the  crown  of  Epirus. 

An  arrangement  was   concluded   between  Pyrrhus   and 
A07     Neoptolemus  by  which  they  were  to  share  the  sove- 
reign  power ;  but  barely  two  years  elapsed  before 
Pyrrhus  bec^mie  sole  king,  by  the  death  of  l^eopto- 
lemus,  the  latter  having  been  put  to  death  for  all^^  conspi- 
racy against  the  life  of  Pyrrhus,  who,  probably,  accused  him 
of  the  act  to  gain  sole  possession  of  the  throne;  It  was  at  this 
juncture  that  the  contest  broke  out  between  Antlj)ater  and 
Alexander  for  the  crown  of  Macedonia. 
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2.  THB  STBUOGLB  FOB  THB  GROWN  IN  HACEDONU. 

Ik  has  been  said  that  when  the  fight  for  the  throne  of 
Macedonia  b^;an  between  Antipater  and   Alezandeii   the 
latter  sought  assistance  from  Pyrrhns  and  Demetrius.    The 
**  Besieger  of  Cities,''  as  he  was  called,  was  then  engaged  in. 
laying  siege  to  Athens,  and  conld  not  immediately  respond  to 
his  invitation,  but  Pyrrhns,  who  was  a  thoiongh  soldier,  and 
gjlad  of  any  excuse  for  fighting,  immectiately  gare  him  his 
sappoii.    Antipater  was  compelled  to  take  refuge     aqk 
with  his  father-in-law,  Lysimachus  of  Thiace,  by     f^ 
whom  he  was  murdeied ;  and  Pyrrhus  having  le- 
eeiyed    Acamania,  Ambiacia,  and    other   tenitories,  from 
Alexander,  led  back  his  troops,  and  established  his  residence 
at  Ambracia,  which  he  made  his  capital. 

As  soon  as  Athens  had  surrendered,  an  event  whioh  was 
brooght  about  by  fiunine,  Demetrius  marched  into  Macedonia. 
Heze  he  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  procuring 
the  assassination  of  Alexander,  and  when  he  had 
jastified  the  act  in  an  address  to  the  troops  and 
people,  the  Macedonians  saluted  him  as  king,  instead  of 
tepahmg  the  devastations  which  the  kingdom  had  suffered, 
Demetrius  immediately  engaged  in  new  military  enterprises 
against  Greece,  ^tolia,  Epirus,  and  Thrace,  and  at  the  same 
time  abandoned  himself  to  luxury,  vanity,  and  ex- 
tzeme  haughtiness.  The  war  in  Greece  was  marked 
by  the  capture  of  Thebes,  after  a  closely-pressed 
megd  ct  seveal  months'  duration.    The  year  after  Demetrius 
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invaded  llirace,  but  was  obliged  to  letom  to  defend  his  nwn 
dominions,  which  had  been  entered  by  Pyrrhus.     The  Epirot 
king  letired  soon  after,  and  in  289  ao.  Demetrios  invaded 
Epinis,  to  be  forced  back  and  suffer  a  second  attack  from 
Pjirhos  in  the  year  after,  which  was  nnsuccessfuL    Pyrrhns, 
Am     however,  renewed  his  attempt,  in  conjunction  with 
~T       Lysimachus,  and  took  possession  of  Maoedoniay 
'      while  Ptolemy  and  Seleucild  divided  the  dominiona 
of  Demetrius  in  Asia  Minor.     At  first  Pyrrhus  and  Lysima- 
chus were  going  to  divide  Macedonia  between  them,  but  the 
people  wished  for  Pyrrhus  as  their  king,  and  he  assumed  the 
crownl     Thus  Macedonia,  to  which  Epirus  had  been  annexed 
QAfi     under  Cassander,   was  itself  annexed  to  Epirus 
BO       ^^^^  Pyrrhus.      The  reign  of  Pyrrhus  in  Mace- 
donia had  lasted  little  more  than  eight  months, 
when  ho  was  driven  from  the  throne  by  Lysimachus,  who 
became  king  of  Macedonia  as  well  as  Thrace. 

It  may  be  as  well  now  to  teU  the  story  of  the  dosing 
scenes  of  the  stirring  life  of  Demetrius.  When  he  was  ex- 
pelled from  Macedonia,  he  went  into  Asia  Minor,  and, 
having  raised  some  troops,  made  an  attempt  to  re-assert  his 
authority  in  the  provinces,  of  which  he  had  been  deprived  by 
Boleucus  and  Ptolemy.  The  former,  however,  surrounded 
Demetrius,  and  pent  him  up  in  the  defiles  of  Mount  Taurus. 
Beduced  to  a  state  of  despair,  he  made  a  last  effort,  and 
opened  a  passage  for  himself  into  Syria ;  but  falling  sick  of 
a  violent  fever,  he  was  deserted  by  most  of  his  soldieis,  and 
the  test  delivered  him  into  the  hands  of  Seleucus.  (Sontraij 
to  the  principles  which  he  professed,  Seleucus  surrounded 
him  with  a  numerous  guard,  which  conducted  him  to  a 
fortress  situated  in  a  peninsula^  where  he  was  closely  con- 
fined. 

For  some  time  Demetrius  indulged  the  hope  that  he  would 

be  restored .  to  liberty ;    but  finding  lus  expectations  not 

lealised,  and  that  he  could  not  obtain  even  an  interview  with 

^  Seleucus,  he  appeared  resigned  to  his  fate.    While  immersed 

in  the  deepest  sadness,  all  his  attempts  to  emeige  from  it  were 

AM    fruitless.     The  efforts  which  he  made  for  that  pur- 

"^    pose  brought  on  a  disease,  which  terminated  hia  li& 

and  his  troubles  at  the  age  of  fifty-four  years. 
The  situation  at  the  death  of  Demetrius  may  be  tfaos 
briefly  described  ;--Lysimaohus  held  Maoedonia  as  well  m 
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Thxaee ;  Pyizhtui  was  frettiiig  in  EjuroB,  eageily  lookixi^  for 
an  oppoitimity  of  going  to  war,  in  which  he  took  unbounded 
pleasuie,  and  Antigonns  Gonataa  held  those  parte  of  Greece 
which  his  father,  Demetrius,  had  subdued.  Lysimachus  con- 
tinued undisturbed  in  the  possession  of  Macedonia  for  five 
yearsy  when  he  fell  in  battle.  Agathoc^es,  the  son  ^^^ 
of  Lysimachus,  had  manied  Lysandra,  ih>  daughter  ""* 
of  Ptolemy  L  of  Egypt  and  his  first  wife  Euiy-  ^^' 
dice,  a  daughter  of  ^tipater,  while  Lysimachus  himsetf  had 
married  Arsinoe,  a  daughter  of  Ptolemy  L,  and  his  second 
wife  Eerenice.  By  Eurydice  Ptolemy  had  two  sons,  Ptolemy 
Ceiaunus  and  Meleager,  but  he  associated.  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phuSy  his  son  by  Berenice,  with  himseK  in  the  government  to 
the  prejudice  of  his  elder  sons,  who  quitted  Egypt  and  went 
to  Lysimachus.  It  happened  that  Agathodes  was  an  object  of 
dislike  to  Arsinoe,  and  by  representing  that  he  was  concerned 
in  a  conspiracy  against  his  father,  she  induced  Lysimachus  to 
put  his  son  to  death.  Lysandia  fled  to  Seleucus,  who,  in 
Lopes  of  annexing  Macedonia  and  the  other  states  of  Greece 
to  his  other  dominions,  espoused  the  cause  of  the  unfortunate 
princess,  and  met  Lysimachus  on  the  borders  of  Phrygia. 
They  were  the  only  surviving  generals  of  Alexander,  and 
both  fought  with  great  bravery,  but  (Jie  army  of  Lysimachus 
was  defeated  and  himself  slain.  Seleucus  passed  the  Helles- 
pont, and  advanced  to  Lysimachia  in  Thrace,  where  he  was 
treacherously  murdered  by  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  whom  he  had 
generously  relieved,  and  for  whose  sister's  sake  he  had  com- 
menced the  war.  Ptolemy  having  done  this  exe-  ^oa 
crable  deed,  boldly  declared  himsdf  king  of  Mace-  J* 
donia  and  Thrace,  and  was  acknowledged  in  that 
capacity  by  the  people. 

Not  long  after  a  body  of  several  thousand  Gauls,  leaving 
their  own  country,  and  marching  eastwards  in  search  of  new 
settlements,  divided  into  three  parts,  one  of  which  made  an 
irruption  into  Macedonia.  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  met  them  with 
the  whole  force  of  his  kingdom,  and  a  battle  ensued,  in  whicH 
the  Macedonian  monarch  was  defeated  and  killed.  During  the 
first  moments  of  surprise  the  Macedonians  placed  Meleager, 
the  brother  of  Ptolemy,  on  the  vacant  throne,  but  finding 
him  destitute  of  ability,  they  deposed  him  two  montha  afbeh 
They  then  chose  Antipater,  the  grandson  of  Caasandery 
who  reigned  only  forty-five  days.     The    crown  was  then 
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assigned  by  the  annj  to  Sostbenes,  wbo  attacked  and  de» 
feated  the  Ganls  with  the  remains  of  the  Mace- 
donian troops,  but  the  barbarians,  being  reinforced 
by  new  comers,  returned  to  the  atta^,  and  cut 
Sosthenes  and  his  troops  to  pieces. 

After  the  death  of  Sosthenes  and  the  evacuation  of  Mace- 
donia by  the  Gauls,  Antigonus  Gonatas,  the  son  of  Deme- 
om     trius,  defeated  the  other  competitors  for  the  crown, 
zr^     and  assumed  the  sovereignty  of  the  kingdom.     His 
reign  was  undisturbed  until  273  ao.,  when  Pyrrhus, 
who  had  been  fighting  in  Italy  for  six  years,  and  had  just  re- 
turned, suddenly  attacked  bim,  and  wrested  the  kingdon> 
from  him. 
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3.  PTBBHUS  IK  ITALY. — HIS  DEATH. 

At  the  request  of  the  Tarentines,  who  were  then  engaged 
in  war  with  Borne,  Pyrrhus  had  embarked  with  a  numerous 
force  for  Italy,  a  few  years  after  his  expulsion  ttom 
Thrace  by  Lysimachus,  and  after  narrowly  escaping 
shipwreck,  landed  at  Tarentum  amidst  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  people.  The  Tarentines,  however,  soon  perceived 
that  he  whom  they  had  honoured  as  a  deliverer  was  deter-* 
mined  to  become  their  master.    In  the  meantime  PabUus 
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TaleriQs  LaaTinns,  the  Boman  consul,  committed  gteat  depie- 
dations  on  the  countiy  of  the  Lucanians,  the  aUies  of  the 
TarentineSy  and  waited  in  the  neighhourhood  for  the  arrival 
of  Pyrrhus.  The  king,  therefore,  ordered  him  to  disband  hia 
troops,  and  to  appeal  to  him  as  umpire  between  the  "RniFv^niy 
and  the  Tarentines ;  but  Lseyinus  sending  a  haughty  replicar 
tion  to  this  command,  both  parties  marched  to  the  baxiks  of 
the  Siris,  and  encamped  opposite  to  each  other.  An  engage- 
ment ensued,  which,  after  a  most  obstinate  resistance,  t^mi- 
ndted  in  the  defeat  of  the  Bomans.  However,  Pyrrhus  lost 
so  many  valiant  officers  and  private  men,  that  he  was  heard 
to  say  he  was  both  conqueror  and  conquered,  and  that  such 
another  victory  would  entirely  ruin  him. 

Anxious  to  reap  aU  the  advantages  of  this  victory,  the  king 
of  Epirus  rushed  like  aresistless  torrent  among  the  Boman  allies, 
and  reduced  the  greatest  part  of  Campania ;  but  he  formed 
no  establishment  in  that  country,  and  returned  to  Tarentum, 
where  he  terminated  the  campaign.     Whilst  he  remained  in 
that  city  Cineas,  his  prime  minister,  was  sent  with  proposals 
of  peace  to  the  Boman  senate ;  but  these  proving  unsuccess- 
ful, both  parties  made  preparations  for  another  campaign.    A 
general  engagement  ensued  near  Asculum,  in  which     ava 
the  Boman  consul  Decius  was  killed,  and  Pyrrhus     f^*^ 
dangerously  wounded ;  but  victory  remained  doubt-        ^" 
fill,  even  at  the  termination  of  the  battle.    Whilst  the  Bo- 
mans were  preparing  for  another  engagement  Nicias,  the 
long's  physician,  offered,  for  a  certain  reward,  to  despatdi  his 
master  by  poison.    Incensed  at  so  infamous  a  pro-     ^70 
posal,  they  cautioned  Pyrrhus  to  avoid  the  perfidy     ^^ 
of  his  attendants ;  and  the  king,  deeply  affected  by 
this  act  of  generosity,  immediately  released,  without  ransonii 
all  the  prisoners  he  had  taken.    The  Bomans,  however,  sent 
back  an  equal  number  of  Samnites  and  Tarentines. 

The  Syracusans  fortunately  supplied  Pyrrhus  with  a  pre» 
text  for  quitting  Italy,  as  they  requested  his  assist-     ^77 
ance  against  the  Carthaginians.     At  first  he  ob-     z^T 
tained  some  success;  but  being  afterwards  aban-        '  * 
doned  by  the  Sicilians,  and  hard  pressed  by  the  Carthaginians, 
he  left  Sicily,  and  returned  once  more  to  Italy  to  assist  the 
Tarentines.     An  engagement  ensued  near  Beneventum,  in 
which  twenty  thousand  Epirots  were  cut  to  pieces,  the  Bo- 
mans remaining  sole  masters  of  the  field,  with  eight  elephants^ 
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'   07W     ^^  ^^^^  piisoneia    Overwhelmed  with  e(»ifbsioii 

^^     at  this  signal  defeat,  Pyithus  set  sail  for  Epims 

'  '     -mth  8000  foot  and  500  horse,  after  spending  six 

years  inltaly  and  Sicily  without  ohtaining  any  solid  advantage. 

A^o     He  soon  after  inarched  a  combined  army  of  Epirots 

^^     and  Gauls  into  Macedonia,  ravaged  the  country, 

defeated  Antigohus  Gonatas,  and  took  possession  of 

his  kingdom. 

jProkn  Macedonia  the  warlike  king  of  Epirus  maiohed  into^ 
Peloponnesus,  whither  Antigonus  Gonataa  had  retired.     Ho 
now  sought  to  render  himself  master  of  Greece,  as  well  as 
Macedonia ;  and  possibly  he  might  have  succeeded  had  ha 
lived.    After  being  foiled,  however,  in  an  attack  on  Sparta, 
whither  he  had  proceeded  to  take  part  with  the  citizens,  who 
were  opposed  to  their  king  Areus,  he  was  invited  by  one  of 
the  principal  citizens  of  Aigos  to  espouse  his  cause  against 
the  opposite  Action,  which  was  supported  by  Aniagonua 
Gonatas,  and  he  imprudently  entered  that  city.    The  conflict 
0-A     raged  with  dreadful  fury,  and  the  streets  were  co- 
^^     vered  with  dead  bodies,  and  deluged  with  blood. 
'  *     The  king  of  Epinis  having  taken  off  his  helmet,  a 
woman  threw  a  tile  on  lus  head  from  the  roof  of  a  house,  and 
killed  him  on  the  spot     His  head  was  severed  from  his  body 
and  carried  to  Antigonus,  who  ordered  the  corpse  of  his  fallen 
foe  to  be  buried  with  all  the  honour  due  to  so  great  a  soldier. 
It  is  as  well  to  say  here  what  little  remains  to  be  said  about 
Epirus.    Pyrrhus  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Alexander  IL, 
who  tried  to  reduce  the  kingdom  of  Macedon,  where  Anti- 
gonus (jronatas  had  resumed  the  crown,  but  was  repulsed 
Ptolemy,  his  son  and  successor,  was  a  prince  of  promising 
expectations,  but  died  at  an  early  age,  and  left  the  crown  to 
Mb  son  Pyrrhus,  who,  after  a  short  roign,  was  treacherously 
murdered  by  the  Ambradans.    Deidamia,  the  daughter  df 
Pyrrhus  IL,  next  ascended  the  throne;  but  the  Epirots,  dis- 
daining to  live  under  the  government  of  a  woman,  caused  her 
to  be  assassinated  in  the  temple  of  Diana,    The  royal  family 
of  Pyrrhus  being  now  extinct,  they  formed  themselves  into  a 
xepublic,  which  was  governed  by  annual  magistrates,  chosea 
^M    in  the  general  assembly  of  the  nation.  This  form  of 
'  iLo.     g<)^c™^o^^  subsisted  till  Epirus  was  conquered  by 
.^Smilius  Paulus,  who  destroyed  its  oonsideiable 
towns,  and  sold  most  of  the  inhabitants  into  slavery. 
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XnS  07  BOXAV  ABCENDAVCT  IK  OBE£CB,  ASD  ITS  COVQUBt 
*  BT  IHS  B01CAH8. 

272  B.O.  to  146  B.a 

1.   AFFAIBS  IN  GRBSOB. — THB  jnX>LIAN  AND  ACHAAN  LEAGITB8. 
— ^ATTEMPTED  BBVOLXJTION  IN  SPARTA. 

Whbn  Antigonns  Gonatas  appeared  to  be  finnly  seated  on 
the  throne  of  Macedonia,  and  Pyirlius  was  sailing     ^^^ 
westward  to  measure  his  strength  with  the  Eomans     ^^ 
in  Italy,  the  states  of  Greece  were  endeavouring  to 
repair  the  disasters  of  past  years  by  reyiving  or  extending  the 
confederacies,  to-which  the  names  of  the  ^tolian  League  and 
the  Achaean  League  were  respectively  given*     The  ^tolian 
League,  which  had  been  established  for  a  considerable  period, 
and  was  now  striving  to  extend  its  influence,  especially  in 
Northern  Greece,  did  good  service  in  aiding  in  the  expulsion 
of  the  Geuls  from  the  country  in  279  b.o.     The  Achaean 
Leagae  was  now  being  resuscitated  by  some  of  the  citiea 
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171)1011  liad  belonged  to  tlie  previous  confedeiai^,  so  called, 
which  had  been  Resolved  about  323  B.o.  The  stoiy  of  each 
has  been  sepaiatelj  told,  and  it  merely  remains  to  trace  the 
course  of  Greek  history  fix)m  the  time  of  the  death  of 
JPyrrhus  to  the  final  conquest  of  Greece  by  the  Bomans,  and 
its  formation  into  a  Roman  province. 

About  277  ac.  Athens  and  Sparta,  by  means  of  funds 
BuppKed  by  the  king  of  Egypt,  attacked  iEtolia,  under  the 
pretence  that  some  of  the  Jctolians  had  attempted  to  culti- 
vate the  Sacred  Crissaoan  Plain.  It  was  in  reality  an  effort 
to  strike  a  blow  at  Antigonus  Gonatas,  with  whom  the  ^to- 
lians  were  closely  allied,  but  they  fuled  completely  in  their 
object,  and  suffered  a  humiliating  defeat  at  the  hands  of  their 
adversaries.  Antigonus  Gonatas  never  lost  his  footing  in  the 
peninsula,  and,  after  the  death  of  Pyrrhus,  effected  its  com- 
plete subjugation  by  conquering  some  parts  of  it,  and  entering 
into  alliance  with  others  in  which  parties  &v:ourable  to  his 
interests  were  in  the  ascendant  Sparta  alone,  by  the  aid  of 
Egypt,  was  strong  enough  to  sustain  the  contest  with  Mace- 
donia, but  her  rulers  were  not  disposed  to  continue  it  after 
AAA  Athens,  wearied  out  by  the  long  siege  to  which  she 
~^  had  been  subjected,  surrendered  to  Antigonus,  who 
placed  garrisons  in  the  harbours  of  Pirseus  and 
Munychia,  but  allowed  Athens  itself  to  retain  its  freedom, 
unrestrained  by  the  presence  of  foreign  troops.  This  mat- 
ters continued  for  some  years,  until  some  vigour  was  infused 
into  the  operations  of  the  AchsBan  League  (which  had  main- 
tained its  existence  throughout  all  the  efforts  of  Antigonus  to 
stamp  it  out  at  first,  and  then  grown  and  thriven  as  soon  as 
he  began  to  regard  it  with  indifference  and  contempt)  by 
Aratus,  who  aft^  taking  possession  of  his  native  city,  Sicyon, 
and  uniting  it  to  the  League  in  251  B.O.,  had  been  elected  its 
strateguSf  or  commander-in-chief  and  president,  in  245  B.a 
AQA  By  the  time  that  Antigonus  Gronatas,  wearied  by 
~~^  the  wars  and  vicissitudes  that  had  marked  his  life, 
had  passed  to  his  rest,  Aiatus  had  succeeded  in 
bringing  Corintii  and  Megara,  with  other  states  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, within  the  circle  of  the  Achaean  League. 

The  state  of  Greece — and  in  speaking  now  of  Greece 
Macedonia  must  be  included  as  wdl  as  Epirus,  which  had 
long  exercised  considerable  influence  on  Gieek  af^urs — ^was, 
at  the  death  of  Antigonus,  much  as  follows : — ^The  power  of 
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£pira8  Vfas  as  nothing ;  Macedon,  as  before,  was,  by  reason 
of  the  age  and  listlessness  of  her  k^,  comparatively  indiffer- 
ent to  the  course  things  might  be  taking ;  the  u£tolian  League 
had  absorbed  BoBotia,  and  most  of  the  states  of  Northern 
Greece,  with  Elis  and  a  part  of  Arcadia ;  while  the  Achaean 
League  comprised  Sicyon,  Corinth,  AchaLa,  and  Megara,  with 
many  cities  of  Arcadia  and  Argos,  Athens  remained  under 
the  power  of  Macedonia,  and  Sparta  and  Acamania  remained 
nnfettezed  and  unpledged  to  any  particular  course  of  action 
by  giving  their  adhesion  to  either  of  the  existing  confedeni- 
cies.  '  Messene  also  held  aloof  &om  the  Achsean  League,  and 
did  not  join  it  until  after  Athens  and  Sparta  had  taken  their 
places  in  the  ranks  of  the  cities  of  which  it  was  composed. 

Prior  to  this  an  attempt  had  been  made  in  Sparta  to  restore 
the  simplicity  which  had  previously  marked  the  manners  and 
customs  of  its  Dorian  population,  and  to  get  rid  of  the 
rapidly-increasing  fondness  for  wealth  and  ease  which  had 
long  been  eating  like  a  canker  at  the  heart  of  the  state. 

The  Froclid  king,  Eudamidas  IL,  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Agis  lY.,  a  prince  of  great  promise,  who  had  for  his 
colleague  the  Eurysthenid  kmg,  Leonidas  II.,  the     A44 
son  of  Cleonynms,  the  man  who  had  called  on     f~ 
Pyrrhus  of  Epirus  to  interfere  in  the  afiGurs  of  the 
Peloponnesus.     Leonidas  having  passed  several  years  at  the 
brinliELnt  and  voluptuous  court  of  Seleucus,  had  brought  with 
him  to  Sparta  a  taste  for  luxury,  which  had  been  imbibed  by 
all  who,  like  him,  had  gathered  wealth  by  taking  service 
under  the  kings  of  the  East.     On  the  other  hand,  Agis^  at 
the  age  of  twenty,  renounced  pleasure,  lived  like  an  old 
Spartan,  and  determined  to  attempt  the  re-establishment  of 
the  ancient  discipline. 

Opytadeus,  one  of  the  Ephors,  thought  that,  under  such  a 
king  as  Leonidas,  an  opportunity  offered  of  repealing  the  law 
of  Lycurgus,  which  deprived  the  citizens  of  the  Hberty  of  dis- 
posing of  their  lands  by  gift,  sale,  or  testament  Though  the 
infraction  of  this  law  had  not  been  authorised,  it  had  been 
continually  violated,  and  the  lands  were  in  the  possession  of 
about  a  hundred  families.  However,  when  Opytadeus  brought 
forward  his  motion  in  &vour  of  the  rich,  Lysander,  another 
Ephor,  who  in  this  matter  acted  according  to  the  design  of 
Agis,  proposed  that  all  debtors  should,  be  dischaiged  by  an 
act  of  insolvency,  that  there  should  be  a  new  diBtribution  of 
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the  lands,  and  that,  as  the  numher  of  ancient  fanuliee  had 
decreased,  the  vacancy  should  be  supplied  by  a  kind  of 
adoption  of  the  youth  of  the  adjacent  countries,  who  should 
he  subjected  to  the  exercises,  diet»  and  discipline  of  Ly- 
cuigus. 

This  was  followed  by  a  prosecution  against  Leonidas  for 
having  married  a  foreign  woman,  and  that  king  sought  an 
asylum  in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  upon  which  his  son-in-law, 
Cleombrotus,  demanded  and  obtained  the  crown.     Agis  and 
Cleombrotus  immediately  agreed  with  respect  to  the  abolition 
of  debts  and  the  division  of  lands ;  but,  on  the  suggestions  of 
Agesilaus,  the  uncle  of  Agis,  whose  estate  was  burdened  with 
debt,  they  resolved  to  attempt  only  one  operation  at  a  time, 
and  to  bum  the  obligations  first.     The  ar&ul  Agesilaus,  who 
now  possessed  his  large  and  valuable  estate  unincumbered 
with  debts,  found  means  to  defer  the  division  of  the  lands ; 
and  a  war  taking  place  between  the  ^tolian  and  Achsean 
Leagues,  Agis  was  obliged  to  leave  Lacedsemon,  in  order  to 
give  active  support  to  the  latter,  with  which  he  had  entered 
into  alliance.     During  his  absence,  Agesilaus  had  secured  his 
Aj^^     appointment  as  one  of  the  Ephors,  and  was  guilty 
•—     of  so  many  acts  of  violence  and  iigustice,  and 
notably  that  of  deferring  the  division  of  the  lands, 
that  the  people  expelled  him,  and  recalled  Leonidas.    When 
Agis  returned,  and  found  that  all  was  going  against  him,  and 
contrary  to  his  plans,  he  took  refuge  in  the  temple  of 
Minerva,  but  being  betrayed  by  some  of  his  friends,  he  waa 
A^^     thrown  into  prison,  condemned  and  put  to  death, 
•~     together  with  his  mother,    Agesistrata,  and    his 
grandmother,  Archidamia.     Cleombrotus  was  saved 
by  the  intercession  of  his  wife,  Chelonis,  who  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Leonidas,  and  the  widow  of  Agis  was  married  against 
her  will  to  Gleomenes,  the  son  of  Leonidas.     It  was  very 
shortly  after  these  events    that   Antigonus  Gonatas  died 
(239  B.a). 

• 
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S.   QVABBKUB  OP  THB  GREEK  IiE40UB9. — PHILIP  V.  OF  MACEDON. 
— ^BOXAN  INTBBFEBSNOB  IVt  GREECE. 

Demetrius  IL  succeeded  his  fetther,  Antigonus  Gonatas,  on 
the  throne  of  Macedonia.      He  imitated  the  mild  virtues 
lather  than  tkbe  military  talents  of  the  last  king,     aqo 
His  reign  was  tranquil,  except  as  fiir  as  regards     zjjr 
some  conflicts  with  the  iBtolian  League;  and  he 
died,  after  having  occupied  the  throne  about  ten  yeats^ 
deservedly  regretted  by  hia  subjects.      During   his   reign 
Megalopolis,  and  the  remainder  of  the  Arcadian  cities,  had 
entered  the  AchtBan  League,  and  at  its  close  Aratus  persuaded 
his  successor,  Antigonus  Doson,  to  withdraw  the  Macedonian 
garrisons  that  had  been  so  long  maintained  on  the  PirsBUSy 
and  Munychia  and  Athens  immediately  after  joined   the 
leagua     The  close  of  his  reign  was,  therefore^  marked  by 
another  step  towards  the  independence  and  unity  of  Greece^ 
which,  however,  as  it  subsequently  turned  out,  was  taken  in 
vain.    Antigonus  Doson  was  the  brother  of  Anti-     aaq 
gonus  Gonatas,  and  assumed  the  government  at  the     ™*^ 
death  of  Demetrius  II,  because  Philip,  the  son  of 
tiiat  monarch,  was  too  young  to  reign.     He  was  a  good  sol- 
dier, and  an  able  politician,  and  under  his  government  Mace- 
donia prospered.     He  made  no  attempt  to  re-assert  Mace- 
donian supremacy  in  Greece,  but  was  a  stedfast  friend  and 
supporter  of  the  Achasan  League  and  Aratus  throughout  "his 
reign. 

On  the  death  of  Leonidas  IL,  in  236  B.O.,  his  son  Cleomenes 
ascended  the  Spartan  throne.  He  possessed  an  ardent  passion 
for  glory,  united  with  great  temperance  and  simplicity  of  man- 
neis.  The  early  part  of  his  reign  was  distinguished  by  several 
victories  over  the  Achaean  Lmigue,  for  unlike  Agis,  he  was 
disposed  to  regard  Aratus  as  a  rival,  and  the  league  as  antag- 
onistic to  Sparta,  and  likely  to  deprive  her  of  power  in  the 
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Pelopoxmefius.  His  successes  caused  him  to  be  feaied  by  the 
EphoiB,  who  were  apprehensiye  that  the  splendour  of  his  vic- 
tories would  give  hirn  too  much  influence  with  the  people. 
That  they  had  reason  to  fear  him  the  i«sult  proyed,  for  having 
signalised  himself  by  achievements  worthy  of  a  Lacedsemomaoi 
prince,  he  returned  towards  Sparta,  and  sent  before  him  a 
body  of  troops  to  rid  him  of  the  Ephors,  four  of  whom  were 
killed,  and  the  fifth  made  his  escape. 

On  the  morrow,  Cleomenes  entered  the  forum,  and  ordeied 
oog  ^  the  chairs  of  the  Ephors  to  be  removed,  except 
^^  one,  which  he  reserved  for  himsell  He  then 
apologised  to  the  people  for  what  he  had  done, 
showed  the  necessity  of  restoring  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus, 
and  declared  that  he  would  aUow  himself  only  one  violent 
measure  more,  which  was  the  banishment  of  eighty  citiEens, 
whose  names  he  caused  to  be  fixed  up.  He  was  the  first  to 
deliver  up  his  ^rhole  property  to  the  public  stock,  in  which 
he  was  followed  by  his  &ther-in-law  and  other  Mends.  In 
dividing  the  lands,  he  assigned  shares  to  all  whom  he  had 
banished,  promising  to  reccJl  them  as  soon  as  was  oonsistent 
with  the  public  safety.  To  show  his  dislike  to  tyranny,  he 
associated  with  him  his  brother  Duclidas  in  the  kingdom. 
He  restored  the  ancient  Spartan  custom  of  educating  youth, 
of  eating  in  public,  and  of  performing  their  exerdses  together. 
With  respect  to  luxury,  he  gave  the  example  which  ho  prd> 
scribed.  He  possessed  neither  rich  habits  nor  costly  fomiture^ 
but  in  everything  he  preserved  the  ancient  austerity. 

Unhappily  Cleomenes  abandoned  the    career  of  reform 
223     ^      ^^  ^^  ^^  initiated  at  home  to  renew  the 
war  against  the  Achsean  League,  and  after  experi- 
encing some  severe  defeats  from  the  Spartans,  Antos 
summoned  Antigonus  Doson  to  his  aid.    A  Macedonian  army 
thereupon  entered  Greece,  and,  notwithstanding  the  exertions 
and  abilities  of  their  king,  the  Lacedsemonians,  enfeebled  by 
former  wars,  were  defeated  by  the  allies.     Cleomenes  had  re- 
001     course  to  Ptolemy  III.,  king  of  Egypt,  who  assisted 
him  on  his  sending  his  mo&er  and  children  as  host- 
ages.   He  was,  however,  completely  defeated  by 
Antigonus  and  Aratus  in  the  battle  of  Sellasia,  and  obliged  to 
OAQ     fly  from  Sparta  and  take  refuge  in  i^^pt,  where  he 
^         and  his  foUowers  were  imprisoned  by  Ptolemy  IV., 
who  had  just  ascended  Uie  throne.    As  they  de> 
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apaixed  of  ^Bcaping,  they  killed  each  olher;  and  Ftoleotny  caoaed 
the  mother  of  Cleomenes  and  the  remainder  of  hia  flEumly  to 
be  pat  to  death  eoon  after.  By  this  diaaater  the  power  of 
Sparta  in  Greece  waa  ahnost  eztmgoished.  Antigonoa  Doson 
zetiixned  to  Macedonia  to  repel  the  JUyrians,  who  had  taken 
advantage  of  his  absence  to  invade  the  country.  He  was  sno- 
oeaafdl,  bat  died  in  the  following  year.  After  the  fettal  battle 
with  AntigonoSy  Sparta  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Macedo- 
nians) who  suffered  the  Lacedaemonians  to  elect  Agesipoli% 
the  gmndaon  of  deombrotaa,  and  LycurgUB,  for  their  kings. 

On  the  death  of  Antigonoa  Doson,  his  ward,  the  son  of  his 
nephew  Demetrius  IL,  ascended  the  throne  of  Ma-     aaa 
oedonia  as  Philip  Y.    At  this  time  he   was  only      Jv| 
aevonteeB  years  of  age,  but  he  made  up  for  any  de- 
fidenqr  on  the  score  of  hia  youth  by  hia  intelligence,  affa- 
tnUty,  munificence^  and  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  station; 
He  had  not  been  long  on  the  throne  when  another  ''  Social 
War**  broke  out  in  Greece.    This  contest  lasted  three  years, 
and  was  provoked  by  an  attack  of  the  .^Itolian  League  upon 
Momnniai    Aratus  and  the  troops  of  the  Achaean  Leaigae 
liattfcAnpli  to  its  asdstance,  but  were  completely  defeated,  and 
Antoa  immediately  concluded  an  alliance  with  Philip  Y.,  by 
whom  the  .^toliana  were  driven  back. 

It  waa  at  this  juncture  that  the  Bomans  began  to  ezerdse 
an  active  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Greece.  As  &r  back  as 
229  B.O.,  they  had  been  compelled  to  take  steps  to  repress 
piracy  on  the  lUyrian  coast,  for  the  protection  of  their  com- 
merce;^ and  by  the  connivance  of  Demetrius  of  Pharos,  an 
island  on  the  seaboard  of  Illyria,  they  had  occupied  Gorcyra, 
with  Epidamnus  and  other  Corcyran  colomes  on  the  mainland 
of  Epiros.  An  independent  govenmient,  under  Boman  pro- 
tection^ was  established  in  Gorcyra,  and  Demetrius  of  Pharos 
waa  rewarded  for  his  treachery  by  some  of  the  Blyrian  terri- 
tory which  had  been  taken  £rom  Teuta,  the  reigning  queeiL 
Soon  after  this  the  Romans  sent  ambassadors  to  Greece,  who 
were  present  at  the  celebration  of  the  Isthmian  games. 

The  kings  of  Macedonia,  especially  Antigonus  Gonatas,  had 
given  considerable  encouragement  to  the  Blyrians  to  prosecute 
their  pxratical  attacks  on  Eoman  vessels,  «nd  this  had  caused 
an  ill  feeling  towards  Macedonia  on  the  part  of     aiq 
Bome.     Depending  on  his  alliance  with  Macedonia, 
and  thinking  that  the  Bomans,  who  were  then  en- 
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gAged  in  a  life-aad-desth-straggle  with  Carthage,  would  'haye 
no  time  to  attend  to  his  detinqaenciee,  Demetrina  again  began 
to  attack  ihe  Eoman  txaden,  on  which  the  eenate  sent  a  fleet 
to  Blyiia  and  drove  him  out  of  his  dominions.     He  took  re> 
foge  with  Philip  V.,  and  by  his  zepresentations  induced  that 
^4  g     monardh  to  make  peace  with  the  ^tolians,  and  to 
"^     enter  into  an  alliance  with  Hannibal  and  the  Cvt- 
'     thaginians.     The  Carthaginian  general,  however, 
derived  little  assistance  from  Philip,  for  fearing  to  send  a  fleet 
across  the  Adriatic  Sea  to  make  a  descent  on  Italy,  and  thus 
<neate  a  diversion  in  Hannibal's  fistvour,  he  contented  himself 
with  attacking  the  Boman  colonies  on  the  coast  of  EpinuL 
g^^M     The  news  of  the  fall  of  Oricum  soon  brought  a 
^~~     Boman  fleet  to  the  assistance  of  the  threatened 
cities.    Oricum  was  re-taken,  and  Philip  was  com^ 
pelled  to  raise  the  siege  of  Apollonia  and  retire  to  his  own 
dominions.    The  cessation  of  hostilities '  with  ^tolia  had 
brought  about  a  misunderstanding  between  Philip  and  the 
states  of  the  Achaean  League,  and  when  Aratus  remonstrated 
A4  o     '^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  subsequent  conduct  to  these  states 
~7       whom  he  affected  to  regard  as  tributaries  rather  than 
as  allies,  Philip  caused  him  to  be  put  out  of  the  wa  j 
by  poison.    The  year  after  (212  b.0.)  Tarentura  was  taken 
by  Hannibal,  and  the  Romans  fearing  that  this  success  might 
tempt  Philip  to  send  troops  to  Italy,  determined  to  assist  the 
.^tolians  rather  than  the  Achseans — ^for  both  had  applied  to 
them  for  assistance  against  the  king  of  Macodosia,  whose  de- 
sign of  rendering  himself  paramount  in  Greece  was  only  too 
evident — and  a  combination  was  formed  against  Philip  by 
Some,  ^tolia,  Athens,  Sparta,  Messene,  fHis,  and  aU  the 
states  that  were  not  at  the  time  strictly  within  the  Achean 
League,  which  was  afterwards  joined  by  Attains,  king  of  Per- 
^4  «      gamus.    The  war  was  commenced  shortly  after,  and 
—f       tiie  coasts  of  £pirus  and  Macedonia  were  laid  waste 
fiK>m  time  to  time  for  several  years,  the  towns  on 
the  seaboard  taken  and  burnt,  and  the  inhabitants  sold  into 
slavery. 

Meanwhile  the  Achssan  League  had  not  relinqmshed  its 
attacks  on  .£tolia.  Philopcemen,  a  native  of  Megalopolis^ 
who  was  bom  in  252  B.O.,  and  had  fought  at  SeUasia,  was 
appointed  commander  of  the  Achasan  cavalry  in  210  bxi.,  and 
two  yean  later  stiategnB  of  the  Leagacy  in  which  capacity  h0 
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proved  himself  to  be  a  -worthy  and  efficient  saccesaor  of 
Aiatos.     Sparta  had  at  this  time  fdlen  into  the     a(u> 
hands  of  the  despot  Machanidas,  who  had  expelled     ^^ 
Xycoigns  from  thedty  after  he  himself  had  com-        '^' 
pdled  his  colleague,  Agesipolis,  to  fly,  and  taken  the  gorem- 
ment  into  his  own  hands.     Machanidas  had  abolished  the 
office  of  Ephor,  and  rendeied  himself  absolute,  and,  as  it  has 
been  shown,  had  ranged  himself  on  the  side  of  ^tolia  and 
Itome  against  Philip  V.  of  Macedon.  '  Soon  after  his  accea- 
aion  to  power  as  strategu%  Philopoemen,  who  had  been  indua- 
triously  organising  the  troops  of  the  league,  met  Machanidag 
and  his  allies  at  Mantinea,  and  defeated  the  Spartans  and 
iEtolians,  with  heavy  loss,  cutting  down  Madu^     oav 
nidas  with  his  own  hand.     After  this  victory  he     T^ 
prosecuted  the  war  against  the  iEtolians  with  unre* 
mitting  eneigy,  and,  the  year  after,  the  .^tolians,  wearied 
with  their  losses,  and  alive  to  the  fact  that  the     aqk 
Soman  allianoe  would  bring  no  ultimate  good  to     ^^ 
Greece,  made  peace  with  P^p  and  the  I^mans, 
who  were  about  to  carry  the  war  with  Carthage  into  Cartha* 
ginian  territory,  also  concluded  a  treaty  with  him,  on  the  un» 
derstanding  that  he  was  to  abstain  firam  int^erence  with 
ihair  allies,  and  to  give  no  assistance  to  Carthage. 
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3.  BENEWAL  OF  WAR  BETWEEN  BOHE  AND  KACEDONIA. — ^PRO- 
TBOTOBATB  OF  GBEEK  STATES  ASSUMED  BT  BOUE. — DEATH 
OF  PHILD?  V. 

AjmoQs  to  effect  the  withdiawal  of  the  Bomans  from  the 
coast  on  any  tennSy  Philip  Y.  had  consented  to  a  treaty,  the 
terms  of  which  he  had  no  intention  of  keeping.  He  entered 
into  alliance  with  Antiochus  the  Great,  who  was  at  that  time 
contemplating  an  attack  on  I^;ypt,  which  had  been  placed 
nnder  &e  protection  of  Borne ;  he  sent  a  body  of  troops  to 
Carthage;  he  attacked  Attains  of  Pergamus  and  the  Eho- 
diansy  who  were  allies  of  Some,  and  he  commenced  fresh  in- 
trigues to  render  himself  supreme  in  Greece,  and  sought  the 
assassination  of  Philopoemen  when  he  exposed  his  plans  to 
the  Greeks.  Philopoemen,  however,  escaped  his  vengeance, 
and  the  attempt  on  his  life  only  served  to  give  him  greater 
influence  throughout  Greece.  At  this  time  Sparta  was  under 
the  dominion  of  Kabis,  one  of  the  most  ruthless  tyrants  ever 
known,  who  had  seized  the  government  on  the  death  of  Ma- 
chanidas.  This  man  endeavoured  to  re-assert  the  ascendancy 
of  Sparta  over  Messene,  but  he  was  foiled  in  his  attempt  by 
Philopoemen,  who,  finding  that  there  was  no  immediate  ne- 
cessity for  his  services  at  home,  and  being  relieved  of  his 
post  as  strategus  of  the  Achfiean  League,  went  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Gortynians  in  Crete,  and&ught  on  their  behalf  in 
the  war  then  raging  in  that  island. 

Justly  annoyed  at  Philip's  duplicity,  the  Bomans,  after 
persuading  the  Greeks  to  make  common  cause  against  him 
with  Attains  and  the  Bhodians,  if  he  persisted  in  his  aggres- 

Af%4     sive  acts,  sent  envoys  to  him  when  he  was  busily 

Tv*     engaged  in  subjugating  Thrace,  to  insist  on  hm 

abandonment  of  all  ulterior  measures  against  the 

Greek  states,  and  that  the  Boman  senate  should  adjudicate 
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in  tHe  dispute  'between  him  on  the  one  side,  and  Attains  and 
the  Romans  on  the  other.  Philip  leceived  the  ambassadois 
with  oontemptaous  indiflference,  and  returned  an  evasiye  an- 
crwer  to  their  demands,  but  one  that  would  scarcely  warrant  a 
declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  the  Romans.  Philip,  how- 
ever, immediately  after  the  departure  of  the  envoys,  attacked 
Athens  on  some  trifling  preftext,  and  the  Roman  senate 
promptly  took  occasion  of  tiiis  overt  act  of  hostility  against 
Rome  to  declare  war  against  hinu 

Acoordin^y,  in  the  following  year,  a  powerful  fleet  and 
army  was  sent  to  commence  operations  on  the  coast  of  Epirus, 
and  proceed  to  the  invasion  of  Macedonia.    Athens,     aaa 
still  besieged  by  Philip,  was  relieved,  and  Chalcis     ^ 
carried  by  assault     This  was  followed  by  a  descent        ^* 
on  Attica  by  the  Macedonians,  who  carried  fire  and  sword 
throughout  the  whole  state,  although  they  could  not  take 
Athens. 

The  following  year  was  almost  entirely  occupied  by  both 
sides  in  military  manoeuvres.     No  decisive  blow  was  struck 
by  either  party,  but  the  Romans,  by  good  diplomacy,  pre- 
vented Antiochus  the  Great  of  Syria  from  lending  any  assist- 
ance to  Philip.     The  year  after  Philip  advanced     ^^^ 
into  niyria,  and  took  up  a  position  near  the  Ro-     ^^ 
mans,  who  were  covering  ApoUonia.     The  Roman 
consul,  Titus  Quinctius  Flaminius,  after  refusing  Philip's 
overtures  for  peace,  attacked  him,  and  after  some  bard  fight- 
ing, compelled  him  to  ML  back  and  enter  Macedonia,  or  ra&er 
make  dispositions  for  the  defence  of  his  southern  frontier, 
which  bdhlered  on  Thessaly.     All  the  states  of  Greece,  ex- 
cept that  of  Acamania,  now  hastened  to  the  support  of  the 
Romans,  and  even  the  cities  of  the  Achaean  League  took  part 
in  the  siege  of  Corinth,  which  was  held  by  the  Macedonians. 
Finding  that  aU  his  power  in  Greece  was  virtually  lost,  Philip 
again  tried  to  make  terms  with  the  Romans,  but  his  overtures 
were  refused  on  his  declining  to  give  up  Corinth  and  Chalcis, 
which  he  had  re-occupied,  and  to  confine  himself  for  the  future 
to  Macedonia.     Both  sides  now  eagerly  prepared  for  the  con- 
flict, and  the  Romans,  pressing  northwaids,  encoun-     ^  q„ 
tered  Philip,  who  had  entered  Thessaly,  at  Cynoc^ 
phaltt,  near  Scotussa.    An  obstinate  battle  ensued,      ^'^' 
in  which  Philip  was  completely  beaten.     He  was  compelled 
then  to  give  up  all  claims  on  Greece,  in  which  the  supremacy 
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of  MaoBdonia,  whieli  had  endmed  since  the  haltte  of  Chad* 
Tonea  in  338  b.o.,  was  finally  brought  to  an  end,  and  to  keep 
within  the  limits  of  his  own  teEiitohes.  The  garrisons  in 
Corinth  and  Chalcis  weie  withdrawn,  and  the  towns  siizien' 
dered.  Philip's  anny  and  fieet  were  ledi^ced  'to}  the  lowest 
amount,  sufficient  for  the  defence  of  his  territories  against 
his  neighbours ;  and  he  was  forced  to  agree  not  to  make  wac 
without  the  permission  of  Eome,  and  to  pay  a  thousand 
1  dfi  talents  for  the  expenses  of  the  war.  The  peaoe  was 
—^  followed  by  the  formal  proclamation  of  the  freedom 
of  the  Greek  cities  at  the  Isthmian  games;  and 
once  more  Greece  was  apparently  free  and  unfettered,  and  at 
liberty  ta  take  her  own  course  without  interference  on  the 
part  of  Macedonia^  or  any  foreign  power.  FLmiiniua,  who 
had  brought  the  war  with  Philip  to  so  glorious  a  termination, 
remained  in  Greece  two  years  to  assist  the  Greeks  in  eflfecting 
the  internal  organisation  of  the  country,  and  then  returned  to 
Bome. 

While  the  war  in  Greece  had  been  going  on,  Antiochus  the 
Great  had  recommenced  his  conquests  on  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor  and  the  islands  of  the  .^Igean  Sea.  He  had  even  en* 
tered  Thrace,  to  which  he  laid  clum  by  reason  of  its  conquest 
by  his  ancestor  Seleucus  in  281  ro.,  and  which  Philip  Y.  had 
been  compelled  to  abandon  by  tiie  Bomana  Elanunius  had 
contented  himself  witdi  representing  that  continuance  in  the 
course  he  had  adopted  might  involve  him  in  war  with  Bome ; 
but  Antiochus,  finding  that  words  were  not  followed  by  deeds, 
went  steadily  on  with  the  work  that  he  ha&  taken  in  hand, 
and,  besides  seeking  the  support  of  the  states  of  Asia  Minor 
by  threats  or  bribes,  received  Hannibal  at  his  courts  and 
planned  with  him  a  scheme  for  future  opecations  against 
Bome. 

As  soon  as  Flaminius  turned  his  back  on  Greece,  the  ^to- 

lians,  because  they  had  fought  on  the  winning  side  at  Cyno- 

cephalsa^  at  once  assumed  tibie  lead  in  the  alG&drs  of  Greece^ 

and  invited  Philip  V.  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  a  general 

IQ^    rising  against  the  Boman  allianoe  in  concert  with 

^^    Antiochus.    The  first  demonstration  in  &voux  of 

Antiochus  was  made  by  Nabis  at  Sparta,  but  it  was 

soon  suppressed  by  the  forces  of  the  Aehaan  League  under 

Fhilopoemen,  who  had  returned  from  Crete,  and  assumed  his 

oldpoattionasitsatrat^gus.    In  the  f dlowi^  year  the  .Aiko- 
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liana  MitoTed  Sparta  and  seized  the  city,  after  putting  Nabis 
to  death,  for  his  snbmisfiion  to  Philopcemen,  it  muBt     ^^ 
be  presumed,  and  his  hesitation  to  carry  out  the     ™^ 
policy  which  had  been  prescribed  for  him  by  his 
allies.    The  JStolians,  however,  were  soon  driven  oat  by 
Phih^xBrnen,  who  had  marched  to  the  assistance  of  the  citi- 
zens, and  Sparta,  to  avoid  reprisals  from  Borne  for  the  support 
she  had  given  the  iStolians,  immediately  gave  in  her  adhesions 
to  the  Achaean  Lei^e,  and  Gythinm,  I^  and  all  her  sea- 
ports were  immediately  occupied  by  the  fiaderal  troops.    The 
^toliaOB,  foiled  in  their  attack  on  Sparta^  managed  to  seize 
the  Thessalian  fortress  Demetrias,  and  they  would  have  taken 
ChalciSy  too,  had  not  FkminiuB  previously  arrived  before  it 
with  the  Eoman  fleet. 

The  situation  in  Greece  at  this  moment  was  as  follows : — 
The  .ZiHtolians,  with  the  people  of  Boeotia,  Elis,  and  Messene^ 
were  in  arms  to  support  Antiochus,  who  had  landed  in  Thes- 
saly  with  a  comparatively  small  force  of  10,000  in£mtry  and 
500  oavahy,  and  established  himself  at  Demetrias.      The 
Achaeans,  with  the  Spartans  and  Athenians,  as  well  as  the 
lliessalians,  were  earned  supporters  of  the  Romans,  of  whom 
about   40,000,  under   the   consul  Manius  Acflius  Glabrio, 
had  landed  in  Epiras,  and  Philip,  who  greatly  disliked  An* 
taochuB  for  his  occupation  of  Thrace,  and  for  asatiTning  the 
part  of  arbit^  of  the  destinies  of  Greece,  which  he  conceived 
belonged  to  him  by  right,  also  supported  the  Eomans,  and 
sent  1«x>ps  to  the  allied  forces,  which  were  gathering  for  the 
war.     Hostilities  were  commenced  as  soon  as  the     ^  q^ 
Bomans  had  completed  their  preparations,  and  An-     ^r" 
tiochus  was  totally  defeated  near  Thermopylae,  and        '  * 
few  of  the  men  under  his  command  lived  to  return  to  Afii% 
the  king  himself  escaping  with  difficulty.     Greece,      ^^ 
or  lath^  that  part  of  Greece  which  was  comprised      ^r 
in  the  ^toliaii  League,  submitted  to  the  Romans 
after  a  protracted  resistance  to  the  imperious  dictates  of  the 
Roman  senate,  which  was  prolonged  in  vain  for  seveml 
mon^s. 

It  might  have  been  si^posed  that  the  Greeks  were  so 
weary  of  war  that  they  would  gladly  have  accepted  the  con- 
ditions imposed  by  the  Romans,  and  carefully  observe  them 
for  a  few  years  at  least.  It  was  not  so,  however,  for  the 
.fitolians  immediately  broke  the  terms  of  the  truce  tiiat  they 
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bad  accepted  but  a  few  shoxt  months  before,  and  the 
Ifid  ^mans  were  obliged  to  send  an  expedition  against 
^^  them  under  Marcus  Fulvius  Nobilior.  This  resulted 
in  the  complete  discomfiture  of  the  iBtolians,  who 
were  compelled  to  mal^e  a  most  humiliating  peace  with  Borne, 
pay  the  expenses  of  the  brief  war,  and  surrender  Cephalonia 
and  other  possessions.  The  Eomans  also  took  possession  of 
Zacynthus  and  other  Greek  islands  which  gave  offence  to  the 
Aclueans,  to  whom  the  island  belonged,  and  who  had  steadily 
supported  Bome  in  the  war,  and  to  Philip,  who  writhed  at 
seeing  the  Bomans,  who  now  held  all  the  Ionian  Tslands,  to 
use  their  modem  general  name,  and  thereby  were  in  a  position 
to  control  the  progress  of  affedrs  in  Greece  just  as  they  pleased 
— ^the  position  which  he  coveted  for  himself,  and  which  he 
had  been  labouring  to  attain  for  years. 

Just  at  this  time  the  Spartans,  who  had  lost  their  8e^x>itB^ 
made  an  attempt  to  surprise  Las,  one  of  their  old  harbouss, 
but  were  prevented  by  the  Achsean  troops,  who  ordered  them 
to  deliver  up  the  instigators  of  the  attempt.     They  refused, 
and  Fhilopoemen  entered  Lacedsemonia  with  an  army,  while 
the  Spartans  appealed  to  Fulvius.    The  consul  advised  both 
parties  to  submit  their  differences  to  the  senate,  which  was 
done,  and  on  the  return  of  the  envoys  FhilopoBmen,  imagin- 
ing that  the  reply  conveyed  a  dedsion  in  &vour  of  the 
league,  led  his  troops  to  Sparta,  and  having  occupied  it,  pulled 
1 M     ^^^"^  ^®  walls,  and  abolished  the  laws  of  I^cur- 
_~     ga&     This  drew  on  the  Achaean  League  the  reproof 
of  the  senate,  who  thought  that  the  Spartans  had 
been  treated  with  undue  severity.    It  was  considered  besti 
however,  that  Sparta  should  continue  in  the  League,  but  that 
an  amnesty  should  be  declared,  and  all  political  exiles  per- 
mitted to  return.    The  jbte  of  Fhilopoemen  was  a  sad  one. 
18S     ^^^^  jeaiB  after  the  reduction  of  Sparta  Meseene 
~~     threw  off  its  alliance  with  the  Achaean  league^  and 
the  old  strategus,   who  had  reached  the  age  of 
seventy,  prepared  to  bring  it  back  by  force  of  aims.     He  was 
unfortunately  taken  prisoner,  having  fallen  from  his  horse  in 
a  cavalry  skirmish,  and  earned  to  Messene,  where  he  was 
forced  to  drink  poison.     His  death  was  promptly  avenged  by 
the  Achseans,  who  marched  at  once  in  force  on  Messene,  and 
compelled  the  Messenians,  who  opened  their  gates  at  their 
approach,  to  give  up  those  who  suggested  and  carried  oat  the 
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crime.  The  corpse  of  Fhilopoemen  was  bumt,  and  lus  ashes 
carried  to  M^alopolis,  and  there  buried. 

Daring  this  time  Philip  Y.,  annoyed  with  the  Somans  for 
giving  ThxBce  to  the  king  of  Peigamns  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  war  with  Antiochus,  remained  in  Macedonia  in  a  state  of 
sulky  resentment,  biding  his  time  to  commence  a  new  wax 
against  the  Romans.  The  senate  had  awarded  him  Demetrias, 
and  other  parts  of  Thessaly  which  had  been  seised  by  Antio- 
chus,  but  he  was  not  contented  with  this,  and  the  ThessalianSy 
who  cordially  hated  him,  were  constantly  making  complaints 
against  him  at  Home.  This  was  also  done  by  the  various 
parties  in  the  Greek  states,  to  whom  Philip  was  equally  ob- 
noxious, and  as  the  decisions  of  the  senate  were  almost  inva- 
riably given  against  him,  his  resentment  against  the  T^rtmiMitt 
was  continually  increasing,  and  he  began  to  make  secret  pre- 
parations for  a  renewal  of  the  war.  He  had  been  obliged, 
after  his  defeat  at  GynocephalaB,  to  send  his  younger  son, 
Demetrius,  to  Rome  as  a  host^e ;  but  finding  that  Philip 
kept  fidth  with  them,  the  Romans,  who  had  treated  Deme- 
trius with  the  utmost  kindness,  sent  him  back,  £lled  with 
esteem  and  affection  for  them,  and  a  zealous  supporter  of  their 
policy  with  regard  to  Greece. 

Perseus,  the  elder  son  of  Philip,  was  illegitimate,  but,  not- 
withstanding this,  he  hoped  to  ascend  the  throne  of  Macedon. 
Demetrius  endeavoured  to  soften  the  resentment  of  his  £Etther 
against  the  Romans ;  and  Philip  was  induced  to  believe  that 
this  son  was  more  attached  to  these  republicans  than  to  him. 
Perseus,  who  was  gloomy,  artful,  and  malicious,  endeavoured 
to  strengthen  these  suspicions  against  Demetrius,  who  was  of 
a  cheerful,  bland,  insinuating  disposition,  and  adorned  with 
every  virtue.  Philip  having  plundered  the  city  of  Maronea, 
in  Thrace,  contrary  to  the  command  of  the  Romans,  was 
summoned  to  justly  his  conduct  before  the  senate.  He, 
therefore,  sent  his  son  Demetrius  to  apologise  to  the  Romans ; 
but  when  the  young  prince  heard  the  articles  of  impeach- 
ment read  against  Philip,  he  was  so  affected,  that  he  was  un- 
able to  utter  a  word  in  the  defence  of  his  father.  The 
senators  encouraged  him  to  read  the  notes,  which  he  had 
brought  for  the  justification  of  the  king,  whose  excuses  were 
accepted ;  and  Demetrius  returned  with  a  ratification  of  a 
treaty,  which  contained  this  express  clause,  that  Philip  owed 
it  entiiely  to  their  regard  for  his  son. 
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This  oircomBtance  was  by  no  means  agreeaUe  to  the  king, 
who  feared  that  the  Eomans  were  endeavoaiing  to  attach 
Demetrius  more  to  their  own  interest  than  to  tbat  of  Mace- 
donia. This  suspicion  was  inflamed  by  the  insinuations  and 
dark  artifices  of  Perseus,  who  foiged  letters,  which  he  cansed 
to  be  sent  to  Eome,  and  in  which  the  pietended  plans  of 

180     ^eiiietrins  were  unfolded  with  so  much  simplicityy 

^     that  the  king  was  deceived,  and  ordered  his  son  to 

be  anested,  and  soon  after  put  to  deotL     Philip, 

howeyer^  in  a  little  time,  was  apprised  of  the  injustice  of  this 

170     proceeding,  and  that  the  letters  had  been  foiged  to 

zf^  answer  the  puiposes  of  Perseus.  After  leceiTiug 
this  information,  he  fell  into  a  melancholy,  whi<£ 
differed  little  from  madness,  and  which  in  a  short  time  put 
an  end  to  his  existence. 
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4.   PEB8BU8. — SUBJUGATION  OF  MACEDONIA  AND  GBBEOB  BT  THB 
ROMANS. 

Notwithstanding  the  advice  of  Plulip  to  the  Macedoxuana, 
io  place  on  the  throne  Antigonus,  the  son  of  DemetnoB,  Poiw 
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fleuB  assumed  tlie  leiss  of  goTenuneut  on  the  death  of  bia 
father.     The  fiist  measoies  of  his  admixustration     ^m 
were  lemackably  mild     He  affected  a  stiict  i^gazd     ^^ 
to  justice ;  assumed  an  air  of  benignity  and  gentle- 
ness, and  sat  daily  to  hear  causes,  on  which  he  generally  de- 
cided with  prudence  and  disoemment.     He  also  sent  an  em- 
bassy to  the  Bomans,  entreating  them  to  renew  the  treaty 
made  with  his  father,  and  to  acknowledge  him  king  of 
Macedon ;  in  return  for  which  he  promised  that  he  would  act 
as  their  Mthful  ally,  and  undertake  no  war  without  their 
peimission.     Upon  which,  the  senate  acknowledged  his  title 
to  the  throne,  and  pronounced  him  the  friend  of  the  Eoman 
people. 

His  conduct  was  so  gracious,  and  his  insinuations  and  in-  . 
trigues  with  his  neighbours  so  effectual,  that  most  of  the 
Greek  states  inclined  to  Perseus,  who  pretended  to  be  the 
patron  of  Grecian  liberty  against  the  pride  and  domination  of 
Bome.  In  his  own  kin^om  he  amassed  great  sums  of 
money,  provided  stores  of  proviraons  and  anns  for  a  numerous 
army,  and  kept  up  a  military  estabhshment  of  30,000  foot, 
and  5000  horse.  The  Komans  being  informed  of  ^m 
these  proceedings,  sent  ambassadors  to  question 
Perseus  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  reports.  The 
king,  however,  answering  only  with  pride  and  insolence,  war 
was  formally  declared  gainst  him.  As  soon  as  this  was 
^one,  the  Romans  sent  envoys  among  the  Greek  states  to 
seek  their  co-operation  against  Perseus.  The  Acbaeans,  Thes- 
salians,  ^tolians,  and  part  of  the  Boeotians,  gave  them  their 
support,  but  the  BoBotian  cities,  Goronea  and  Haliartus,  took 
part  with  Perseus.  These  cities  were,  however,  unable  to 
defend  themselves,  and  were  subsequently  taken  by  the  Bo- 
mans,  and  their  inhabitants  sold  as  slaves.  The  Gieek  oities 
of  Asia  MiQor,  on  whose  support  Perseus  had  reckoned* 
ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  Bome,  and  the  Odaygii,  a 
tribe  of  Thraoe,  were  the  only  allies  that  afforded  him  posi- 
tive asrastance. 

The  Bomans  sent  an  army  into  Epims  under  the  oommand 
of  Publius  licinius  Crassus,  and  a  fleet  into  the     ^m 
.^ean  Sea,  under  Gains  Lucretius.     The  fDnuer     Z/J" 
was  defeated  by  Perseus,  near  Larissa,  in  Thessaly, 
with  great  slaughter,  but  when  the  Macedonian  king  pro- 
posed to  teat  for  peace^  Crassua  zefosed  to  listen  to  him 
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Tmlefls  he  was  disposed  to  sabmit  entiiely  to  the  disoietion  of 

the  Roman  people.     After  the  war  had  oontmued  three 

«Ao     years,  the  EomaoB  became  dissatisfied  with  the  oon- 

^^^     duct  of  their  general,  and  invested  the  oonsol 

^'^'      Ladus  Paulns  .^Bmilius  with  the  command  of  the 

army  in  Macedonia.    This  commander  attacked  Perseus,  and 

drove  him  from  his  entrenchments  on  the  banks  of  the  river 

Enipens,  whence  he  retired  precipitately  to  Pydna.     Here 

both  armies  came  to  a  general  engagement,  in  which  the 

Macedonians  were  broken  and  routed  with  a  great  slaughter. 

Perseus  fled,  with  his  treasures,  to  Pella,  the  chief  and 

strongest  city  of  Macedon,  and  thence  to  the  island  of  Somo- 

thrace,  where  he  sought  refuge  in  the  temple  of  Castor  and 

PoUux. 

Abandoned  now  by  all  the  world,  without  forces,  without 
fciends,  and  without  hope,  Perseus  surrendered  himself  and 
his  eldest  son,  Philip,  into  the  hands  of  the  Bomans.  He 
approached  the  consul  with  the  most  abject  servihty,  bowipg 
his  &ce  to  the  earth,  and  endeavouring  with  his  suppliant 
arms  to  grasp  his  loiees.  iEmilius,  however,  would  not 
suffer  him  to  kneel,  and  encouraged  him  with  an  assurance  of 
safety  firom  the  Roman  people.  Perseus  was  afterwards  led 
in  triumph  through  the  streets  of  Rome,  and  then  permitted 
to  retire  to  Alba,  where  he  starved  himself  to  death.  Philip 
died  before  his  father ;  but  Perseus  left  a  son  named  Alex* 
ander,  who  was  put  apprenjdce  to  a  carpenter,  and  afterwards 
became  a  clerk  or  secretary  to  the  senate. 

Though  Paulus  .^milius  declared  Macedonia  &ee,  he 
divided  the  kingdom  into  four  governments,  called  Am- 
phipolis,  Thessalonica,  Pella,  and  Pelagonia,  from  their  chief 
towns,  forbade  the  ii^abitants  of  one  province  to  have  the 
least  political  intercourse  with  those  of  another,  enacted  new 
laws,  took  away  the  most  valuable  property,  obliged  all  the 
nobility  above  the  age  of  fifteen  to  leave  the  country,  and 
prohibited  the  working  of  the  richest  mines.  Whilst  the 
nation  possessed  the  shadow  of  liberty,  it  was  in  reality  re- 
duced to  the  most  abject  slavery. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  Mao^ 
1112     donians  rejoiced  to  see  a  pretender  to  the  throne, 
~r     who  called  himself   the  son  of   Perseus  and  a 
woman  of  Macedonia,  named  Cyrthesa.     This  pre- 
tended prince  was  called  Andriscus ;  but  when  he  appealed. 
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}A  assiuned  the  appellation  of  Philip.    He  fiist  xetiied  to 
Demetrius  Soter,  in  Syria,  who  had  married  a  aiBter  of 
PeEseufl,  but  who  delivered  him  up  to  the  Komans  to  avoid 
incutiing  their  leeentment.    The  pretender,  however,  escaped 
to  Thrace,  and  having  collected  some  troops,  entered     «  ^g 
Macedonia,  which  he  soon  subdued.     He  was  biave        ^ 
and  intrepid,  but,  like  Perseus,  cruel,  avaricious,       '  ' 
proud  in  prosperity,  and  mean  in  adversity.     He  imprudently 
exposed  his  crown  to  the  hazard  of  a  general  battle,     ^^ 
and,  being  defeated,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  served     J^ 
to  adorn  tiie  triumph  of  Quintus  Gaecilius  Metellus,       '  ' 
his  conqueror.    Such  was  the  end  of  this  war,  which  afforded 
what  had  long  been  desired,  an  opportunity  of   reducing 
Macedonia  to  the  condition  of  a  Eoman  province,  which  was 
finally  carried  ont  aftor  the  conquest  of  Greece,  two  years 
later. 

It  is  necessary  now  to  turn  once  more  to  Greece  and  relate 
the  few  events  that  immediately  preceded  her  subjugation  by 
the  Romans,  and  consequent  erasure  £n>m  the  list  of  nations 
which  were  then  in  existence.  In  every  state  and  every  city 
of -Greece  at  the  time  of  the  last  war  between  Borne  and  Mar 
cedonia,  were  two  {uurties,  one  of  which  desired  national  inde- 
pendence, while  the  other  not  only  advocated  non-resistance 
to  Rome,  but  even  wished  to  see  Roman  supremacy  firmly 
established  in  Greece. ,  Arrests  of  those  who  were  known  to  - 
be,  and  even  suspected  to  be  hostile  to  Rome,  were  fireely 
made,  and,  while  some  were  put  to  death,  others  were  sent 
across  the  Adriatic  in  chains.  CaUicrates,  who  was  the  head 
of  the  Roman  party  in  the  Achaoan  states,  and  had  ^g^ 
been  elected  strat^gus  more  than  once  through  the  J^ 
influence  of  the  senate,  himded  over  1000  men  fiom 
different  cities  of  the  league  to  the  Romans,  who  sent  them  to 
Rome  for  trial,  simply  because  they  were  patriotic  enough  ta 
desire  the  independence  of  their  country,  and  there  they  were 
kept  in  durance  nearly  seventeen  years,  not  being  permitted 
to  return  to  their  native  land  untU  151  b.o.  Another  act  of 
Roman  vengeance  was  perpetrated  on  the  Epirots  by  ^milius, 
who  invaded  their  country,  destroyed  their  cities,  and  sold 
almost  the  whole  of  the  able-bodied  men  as  slaves.  He  also 
ordered  the  disselution  of  the  ^tolian  League. 

It  was  just  after  the  return  of  the  exiles  that  an  attack  of 
the  Athenians  on  Oropus,  in  Euboea,  caused  the  men  of  that 
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city  to  appeal  to  the  Achsan  Leagae  for  ledieaB,  aecompaiiy- 
ing  their  petition  by  a  bribe  to  the  strat^oB  at  that  time,  by 
name  Meooalcidas.  This  man,  who  was  a  Spartan,  offered 
half  to  Callicrates  to  advocate  the  cause  of  the  people  of 
AiopoSy  but  when  Calliciates  found  that  the  money  was  with- 
held, he  accused  Menalcidas  of  having  been  in  communication 
with  Home  to  obtain  the  severance  of  Sparta  from  the  league, 
and  an  attack  on  Sparta  was  commenced  on  the  excuse  that 
the  Spartans  had  broken  the  rule  which  provided  that  all 
disputes  among  the  members  of  the  league  should  be  settied 
by  their  representatives  in  the  general  council  The  Spartans 
appealed  to  Eome,  who  ordeted  the  Aohseans 
to  give  up  Sparta  and  Corinth.  The  leaders  of  the 
league  refused  and  prepared  for  war,  which  was 
gladly  and  promptly  declared  by  Rome,  and  Metellus,  who 
had  just  defeated  Andriscus  in  Macedonia,  was  ordered  to 
enter  the  Peloponnesus.  His  progress  southward  was  cheeked 
by  Diseus,  the  strategus  of  the  Achaean  League,  but  Diseus 
was  oompelled  to  retrace  his  steps  and  hasten  to  the  relief  of 
Corinth,  on  hearing  that  it  was  invested  by  another  Rbman 
army^  which  had  landed  at  its  northern  port,  under  ^ts»  com- 
mand of  the  consul  Lucius  Mummius.  .  On  arriving  before 
the  doomed  city,  the  troops  of  Diaeus  were  cut  to  pieces,  and 
the  garrison  and  inhabitants  having  witnessed  the  &te  of 
those  on  whom  alone  they  depended  for  succour,  immediately 
took  to  flight.  Corinth  was  sacked  and  bumt^  and  aU  the 
valuable  art  treasures  that  had  been  gathered  within  itswaUs 
were  sent  to  Bome.  The  subjugation  of  the  rest  of  Greece 
was  an  easy  task  to  Metellus  and  Mummius,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  Northern  Greece  and  the  Peloponnesus 
Were  formed  into  the  Eoman  province  of  Achata, 
while  Thessaly  and  Epims  were  added  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Macedonia,  which  was  constituted  at  the  same  time. 
From  this  period  tiie  History  of  Greece  becomes  meiged  in 
the  History  of  Eome. 
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CHAPTER  XTTT. 


THB  0BXBK  COLOHISS  OF  ASIA  KHOE  AHB  THB  PBIHCZFAXi 
ISLAKD8  OF  THE  .fi0£AB  SEA  AHB  EASTBEH  XEpiXEE* 
BAHBAH. 

1.    lONIAy   JROXdAf   AND  DORIS. 

Ws  must  now  pass  on  to  a  brief  sketcli  of  the  colonies  which 
weie  established  by  the  Gieeks  on  the  iriainland  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  in  the  principal  islands  of  the  .^ean  Sea^  and 
the  eastern  part  of  the  Meditenanean  Sea. 

1.  Ionia, — ^When  the  lonians  were  driven  out  of  the 
northern  part  of  the  Peloponnesus,  they  sought  refuge  in 
Attica^  which  was  inhabited  by  the  same  race,  and  the  sui^ 
plus  population  there  found  their  way  eastward  4  aa^ 
iicross  the  .^ean  Sea,  under  the  sons  of  Codrus  as  ^T^ 
leadeis,  and  i^ter  leaving  small  bodies  of  the  settleis 
on  moet  of  the  islands  comprised  in  the  group  called  the 
Cyclades,  they  established  themselves  in  the  central  part  of 
the  west  coast  of  Asia  Minor  between  the  rivers  Hermus  and 
Mseander.  To  this  district  they  gave  the  name  of  Ionia*  It 
was  bounded  by  MoMsl  on  the  north,  Caria  on  the  south,  and 
Lydia  on  the  east  The  colonists  established  twelve  cities  in 
this  countiy  and  the  neighbouring  islanda  of  Chios  and 
Samos,  whidx  were  united  in  a  federal  league  for  mutual  de- 
fence and  assiatance,  called  the  Ionian  confederacy.  The 
place  of  meeting  for  the  representatives  of  the  cities  who  as- 
sembled yearly  to  deliberate  on  the  common  affairs  of  the 
league,  was  the  temple  of  Neptune,  on  Mount  llycale,  which 
was  also  called  the  Panionium. 
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The  principal  cities  of  Ionia  were  those  of  Priene,  MHetas^ 
Colophony  CkzomensB,  Ephesos,  Lebedos,  Teos,  Phocaea, 
Ery^usB^  Smyrna,  and  the  capitals  of  Chios  and  Samoa. 
These  were  the  twelve  cities  included  in  the  confederacy,  the 
laws  of  which  are  not  known,  but  which  united  them  against 
a  common  danger  from  any  foreign  power. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  cities  of  Ionia  was  Phocie,  now 
called  Foggia,  which  is  situated  on  the  seashore,  at  a  smaU 
distance  from  Smyrna.  The  inhabitants  were  expert  mariners, 
and  the  first  Greeks  who  undertook  long  voyages,  which  they 
performed  in  galleys  impelled  by  fifty  oars. 

In  the  time  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  when  their  city  was  be- 

|p»Q     sieged  by  the  Persians,  part  of  them  sailed  away 

™^     westward  with  their  wives,  children,  and  all  the 

wealth  and  goods  that  they  could  carry  with  them 

to    Corsica,    where  they  took  refuge  and  founded    Aleria. 

AOA     Oilers  made  their  way  to  Massilia,  now  Marseilles, 

™'     which  was  established  by  a  band  of  adventurers 
•     from  Phocea,  about  fifty  years  previously,  and  which 
remained  a  free  city  until  49  b.o.,  when  it  was  taken  by  the 
Romans  under  Julius  Caesar. 

Herodotus  says  that  it  was  founded  by  the  .^lolians,  from 
whom  it  was  taken  by  the  lonians  about  688  b.o.  It  was 
taken  and  rased  to  the  ground  by  the  Lydians  about  626  b.c.» 
and  remained  in  a  miserable  condition  for  about  300  years. 

Smyrna  is  situated  on  the  isthmus  of  the  Ionian  peninsula, 
and  is  now  one  of  the  largest  and  richest  cities  of  the  Levant, 
It  distinguished  itself  by  its  attachment  to  the  Romans 
in  the  time  of  their  distress,  and  especiaUy  during  the  | 
success  of  the  Carthaginians. 

ClazomenaB  anciently  stood  on  the  mainland,  and 
fortified  by  the  lonians  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  Persian 
arms.  But  the  inhabitants  were  so  terrified  after  the  defsat 
of  Croesus,  and  the  surrender  of  Sardis,  that  they  withdrew 
to  one  of  the  neighbouring  islands,  and  built  a  city  of  tiA 
same  name,  which  Alexander  joined  to  the  continent  by  a 
causeway  two  hundred  and  fifty  paces  in  length.  The  Ro- 
mans declared  the  inhabitants  a  free  people ;  and  Augtutus 
embelHshed  this  city  with  many  stately  buildings. 

At  Erythm,  a  Sybil  gave  her  oracles.  Teos  was  the  native 
city  of  Anacreon.  At  Lebedus,  games'  were  annually  per- 
formed in  honour  of  Bacchus.    Colophon  was  the  birth-plaoe 
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of  Nicaader,  and  even,  as  it  pretended,  of  Homer;   and 
Priene,  that  of  Bias. 

Epbesusy  which  in  129  rg.  was  made  the  capital  of  the 
Roman  province  of  Asia  Minor,  was  an  old  Canan  city, 
which  was  burnt  by  the  Amazons  in  1141  B.a,  and  subse- 
qnently  rebuilt  by  Androclus,  a  son  of  Codms,  1043  B.a 
It  was  taken  by  Croesns,  king  of  Lydia,  in  559  &a  The 
chief  ornament  of  Ephesus  was  the  celebrated  temple  of 
Diana,  commenced  at  the  common  charge  of  all  the  Asiatic 
states,  in  552  B.O.,  and  reckoned  among  the  wonders  of  the 
world.  This  great  edifice  was  situated  at  the  fbot  of  a 
mountain,  and  the  head  of  a  marsh,  that  it  might  be  less 
subject  to  earthquakes.  In  its  structure,  whole  quarries  were 
e3chausted ;  and  it  was  two  hundred  and  twenty,  or,  as  Pliny 
says,  four  hundred  years  in  building.  To  secure  the  founda- 
tion of  the  conduits,  or  sewers,  which  were  to  bear  a  building 
of  such  a  prodigious  weight,  Pliny  says  they  laid  beds  of 
charcoal  well  rammed,  and  upon  them  others  of  wooL  This 
temfde  was  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  in  length,  and 
two  hundred  in  breadth,  and  was  supported  by  one  hundred 
and  t¥renty-seTen  marble  pillars,  seventy  feet  high.  The 
great  Diana  of  the  Ephesians  was  a  small  statue  of  ebony, 
which  was  found  in  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  believed  to  be 
sent  down  &om  heaven  by  Jupiter.  This  temple  was  burned 
by  one  Herostratus,  that  his  name  might  descend  to  posterity  ; 
and,  therefore,  the  Ephesians  passed  a  decree,  forbidding  any 
pesBon  to  mention  him.  It  was  destroyed  in  356  B.O.,  on  the 
▼eiy  same  day  that  Alexander  the  Great  was  bom.  In  the 
Mithridatic  war,  the  Ephesians  declared  against  the  Bomans, 
and  murdered  all  of  that  nation  whom  they  found  in  the 
dty.    Sulla  punished  this  crime  only  by  a  fine. 

The  dty  of  Miletus  possessed  a  temple  of  Apollo  and  an 
oiade.  Jjk  it  was  bom  Thales,  one  of  the  seven  wise  men, 
and  the  first  who  foretold  an  eclipse  of  the  sun.  Miletus 
successfully  maintained,  with  its  own  forces,  a  war  against 
Sadyattes  and  Alyattee,  kings  of  Lydia,  from  623  to  612  b.o. 
Por  revolting  against  the  Persians,  ini500  B.O.,  the  city  was 
besieged,  taken,  and  laid  in  ashes,  in  494,  B.O.,  and  the  in- 
habitants were  transferred  to  Ampe,  a  city  on  the  Persian 
Gulf,  not  &r  &om  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris  :  this  event  hap- 
pened in  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspes.  The  SiGlesians  re- 
turned itom  their  captivity,  and  rebuilt  their  dty,  but  could 
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never  lestore  it  to  its  fonner  state  of  wealtii  and  Bplendottr* 
They  were  frequently  subjected  by  tyrants.  Alexander  took 
the  dty  by  assault  in  334  ac,  but  restored  their  liberty  to 
the  inhabitants,  and  the  Eomans  granted  them  great  privi- 


2.  JBclia, — ^This  country,  which  derived  its  name  &om  the 
.^Uans,  was  settled  by  a  mixed  body  of  Achsans  and 
Boeotians,  who  were  of  .^lian  extraction,  about  1104  b.o. 
It  at  first  included  the  island  of  Lemnos,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  Troad,  and  extended  southwards  as  &r  as  the 
HermuB ;  but  subsequently  the  Troad  was  included  in  Mysia.- 
The  iBoliatis  founded  twelve  cities  in  Lesbos  and  the  main* 
land,  of  which  Lesbos  and  Gym»  were  the  «mo8t  famous. 
Afterwards  Smyrna  was  taken  by  the  lonians,  and  the  nam* 
ber  ,of  w^lian  cities  was  thus  reduced  to  eleven.  The  in- 
habitats  of  Pitane,  one  of  these  cities,  made  bricks,  which 
would  swim  in  water  like  wood. 

3.  Dims, — The  district  so  called  included  that  large  pi«>- 
montooy  of  Caria,  which  juts  into  the  sea  opposite  to  the 
island  of  Teloe,  the  islands  of  Bhodes  and  CJos,  and  the 
cities  of  Halicamassus  and  Cnidus.  It  was  settled  by 
Poiians  from  the  Peloponnesus,  soon  after  the  return  of  the 
Heraclidffi^  abont  1100  b.0.  The  principal  dty  was  Halicar- 
nassus,  £unoas  for  the  mausoleum  or  tomb,  which  was  built 
by  queen  Artemisia,  in  honour  of  her  husband  Mausolus,  and 
which  waii  So  magnificent  a  structure,  that  the  ancients  con- 
sidered it  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  This  was  the 
birth-place  of  the  two  celebrated  historians,  Herodotus  and 
Bionysius,  and  of  the  poets  Heraclitus  and  Callimadhua. 
Cnidus  was  fiEunous  for  the  Venus  of  Praxiteles. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  history  of  Ionia,  .^Eolia^ 
and  Doris,  is  that  which  is  connected  with  the  long  wars  be- 
twerai  Greece  and  Persia,  which  have  already  been  narrated. 
The  religion  of  the  people  was  the  same  with  that  of  Gxeeoe. 
Erom  a  monarehicaJ,  they  passed  to  a  republican  form  of 
government.  From  being  brave  and  hardy,  they  beoame 
voluptuous,  effeminate,  and  superstitious.  They  were  £ist 
subdued  by  the  Lydians,  and  were  subject  to  Crooans,  king  of 
ibat  country,  when  they  were  conquered  by  the  Peraana, 
under  Cyrus,  557  b.o.  When  Persia  was  contemplating  the 
invasion  of  Greece,  in  500  B.a,  the  people  of  these  oountriea 
levolted,  and  rejoined  the  Greeks ;  but  their  inde^pendanoe 
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WMnot  fhlly  established  until  the  defeat  of  the  PersiaiiB  in 
the  battles  of  the  Eurymedon,  466  b.c.,  and  the  lonians  be* 
came  sabject  to  Penda  again  at  the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  in 
387  aa  The  Eomans  sabjected  them  ^th  the  other  Greeks 
(ISS  B.C.).  The  lonians  afterwards  massacred  the  Eomans, 
and  were  pnnished  by  Salla,  who  exacted  such  heavy  fines 
and  taxes  as  reduced  them  to  beggary ;  and  they  never  re- 
gained their  former  state  of  wealth  and  splendour. 

2.   THB  PBINOIPAL  ISLANDS  OF  THE  iEOEAN  8BA. 

Although  some  of  the  principal  islands  of  the  iEgean  Sea 
have  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  Ionia,  .^Eolia,  and 
Doris,  there  are  a  few — ^namely,  Ehodes^  Samoa,  Chios, 
Lesbos,  and  Lemnos,  which  demand  separate  notice. 

1.  Bhodes. — ^This  island  derived  its  name  from  the  Greek 
word  rhodan,  a  rose,  and  is  situated  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
^posite  to  the  southern  peninsula  of  Caria,  from  which  it  is 
distant  but  a  few  miles.  It  anciently  produced,  in  great 
abundance,  all  sorts  of  delicious  fruits,  and  wines  of  so  ex* 
quisite  a  taste,  that  they  were  used  by  the  Bomans  chiefly  in 
ttieir  sacrifices.  The  city  of  Bhodes  had  a  commodious  har- 
bour^ defended  by  rocks  which  were  fifty  feet  distant  from 
each  other,  and  trnich  served  as  a  base  to  the  famous  Coloesua 
This  Golostnis  .was  a  statue  of  oopper,  erected  in  honour  of 
ApollOy  or  the  sun,  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  island,  and  was 
one  hundred  and  five  feet  in  height,  so  that  ships,  in  entering 
the  harbour,  sailed  between  its  legs.  Chaies,  of  lindos,  who 
made  it,  was  employed  ten  years  (290 — 280  b.o.)  in  com- 
pleting the  wo^.  After  it  had  stood  about  sixty  years 
(222  B.O.),  it  was  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake,  gm 
and  lay  eight  hundred  and  ninety-four  years  in  the  J^ 
place  where  it  had  fjaUen.  Moaw^ah,  the  fifth 
caliph  of  the  Saracens,  and  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the 
Ommiades,  sold  it  to  a  Jew,  who  loaded  nine  hundred  camels 
with  the  fragments;  so  l^at  the  weight  of  the •  Colossus, 
estimating  at  the  rate  which  each  camel  could  cany,  must 
have  amoimted  to  720,000  pounds. 

The  Bhodians  applied  themselves  very  early  to  trade  and 
nav^^on,  and  became  so  skilled  in  maritime  affairs,  that 
for  many  ages  they  were  sovereigns  of  the  sea.  Their  laws, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Bhodian  Laws,  became  the  code 
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by  which  all  controveisies  respecting  mariiiine  afbin  were 
decided. 

The  govemment  of  Ehodes  was  origmally  monarehicBl, 
and  it  is  said  that  several  kings  reigned  in  this  island  before 
the  Trojan  war.  To  royalty  succeeded  the  republican  form 
of  goyemment,  after  the  occupation  of  the  island  by  the 
Dorians. 

The  city  of  Ehodeis  was  built  about  408  ao.  The  inhal»- 
tants  of  the  island  sided  with  Athens  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Peloponnesian  War  (431  ro.),  but  in  the  following 
year  transferred  their  support  to  Sparta.  In  396  ao.,  when 
Conon  visited  the  island  with  an  Athenian  fleet,  they 
changed  sides  once  more,  and  a  democracy  was  established, 
which  gave  way  six  years  later  to  a  renewal  of  the  oligarchical 
form  of  government,  under  the  protection  of  Sparta. 

Having  been  subdued  by  the  king  of  Caria,  the  Rhodians 
avenged  themselves  on  his  widow,  .Ajtenusia,  and  ravaged  her 
kingdom.  Artemisia,  learning  that  they  meant  to  attack 
Halicamassus,  exhorted  the  inhabitants  to  post  themselves  on 
the  walls,  and  when  the  enemy  appeared,  to  express  by 
acclamations  and  the  clapping  of  hands,  that  they  wished  to 
surrender.  The  Rhodians,  not  suspecting  any  treachery,  left 
their  fleet  unguarded,  and  entered  the  city.  In  the  mean- 
time Artemisia  came  with  her  gallies,  and  seizing  the  enemy's 
fleet,  without  resistance,  set  sail  for  Rhodes.    The  inhabi- 

Q.^     tants,  seeing  their  own  vessels  approach,  adorned 

^  with  wreaths  of  laurel,  entertained  no  doubt  that 
Halicamassus  was  taken,  and  admitted  into  their 
port  the  Garians,  who  made  themselves  masteis  of  the  dty. 
Artemisia  punished  with  death,  at  Halicamassus,  the  stupid 
confldence  of  those  who  had  suflered  themselves  to  be  de> 
ceived.    . 

Rhodes  afterwards  regained  its  freedom  by  the  aid  of  the 
Athenians,  but  was  subdued  by  Alexander  the  Great  in 
333  B.C.  At  his  death  the  Macedonian  garrison  was  driven 
out,  and  the  independence  of  the  city  again  proclaimed 
One  of  the  most  celebrated  events  in  regard  to  andent 
Rhodes,  is  the  siege  it  sustained  against  Demetrius,  the  son 

Q^^     of  Antigonus.     Many  encouragements,  both  of  in- 

^         terest  and  glory,  inspired  all  oiders  in  the  city  with 

'^'      the  most  invincible  ardour.     The  rich  defrayed  the 

expenses  of  the  siege,  and  supplied  the  artificers  and  en- 
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gmeets  with  timber  for  the  machines,  and  with  metak  proper 
for  making  arms.  The  Rhodians  opposed  to  Demetrius  no 
less  skill  and  industry  than  he  himself  possessed.  At  the 
end  of  a  year,  this  prince  thought  himse&  happy  in  finding 
a  pretence  for  raising  the  siege  without  dishonour.  He  made 
a  present  of  his  machines  to  the  Rhodians,  who  sold  them, 
and  with  the  money  that  they  obtained  for  them  purchased 
the  copper  employed  in  forming  the  Colossus. 

The  Rhodians  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Romans,  to 
whom  they  rendered  eminent  services  in  several  naval  battl^, 
but  who  did  not  reward  them  equal  to  their  expectations. 
They,  therefore,  showed  an  attachment  to  Perseus,  king  of 
Macedon,  with  whom  the  Romans  were  at  war.    This  con- 
duct exdted  the  indignation  of  the  Roman  senate,     ^gg 
and  many  of  the  members  were  of  opinion  that  war     ^^ 
ought  to  be  declaied  against  the  Rhodians.    How- 
ever, through  the  interference  of   Gato,  the  senate  only 
required  that  those  who  had  shown  themselves  par-     ^^m 
tisans  of  Peiseus  might  be  banished.    This  being     ~^ 
done,  flie  Rhodians  were  declared  allies  of  the 
Romans. 

The  Romans  assembled  in  Rhodes,  when  expelled  fiom 
Asia  by  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus.     This  prince,      ^ 
therefore,  laid  siege  to  it,  but  met  with  an  obstinate     5? 
resistance  from  the  inhabitants,   as  well  as  the 
lef ugeee.      The  Rhodians  took  part  with  Pompey  in  his 
struggle  with  Caesar,  in  50  B.O.,  and,  after  Csesat^s  death,  sup- 
ported the  republican  party.     They  were  consequently  sub- 
dued by  Octavian,  and  deprived  of  the  liberty  that  they 
had  so  long  eii^oyed,  in  42  b.o.     In  616  a.d.  the  island  was 
occupied  by  Chosroes  II.,  king  of  Persia,  and  in  651  a.d.  it 
was  taken  by  the  Saracens. 

2.  Somas, — ^This  isdand  is  situated  between  the  mainland  of 
Ada  Minor  and  the  island  of  Icaria,  and  is  about  ninety  miles 
in  circumference.  Near  Samos,  the  capital,  stood  a  superb 
temple  dedicated  to  Juno,  the  tutelar  deity  of  the  island,  an 
aqueduct  which  crossed  a  mountain,  and  conveyed  water  to 
the  city ;  and  a  mole  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in 
height,  which  extended  two  furlongs  into  the  sea. 

The  island  of  Samos  was  first  peopled  by  Carians,  and  after- 
wards by  Ionian  emigiants,  as  it  has  been  said.  Samos,  the 
metropolis,  held  a  considerable  rank  among  the  twelve  cities 
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of  the  losian  confederacy.  The  fotm  of  govenunent  was  at 
first  monarcMcaly  afterwards  republicaiiy  under  a  demoGracx» 
and  then  oligarchical  The  nobles,  who  were  denominated 
geamcri,  deprived  the  people  of  their  lands,  which  ihey  divided 
among  themselves.  Afterwards  the  geomori  were  put  to  the 
sword,  and  democracy  was  re-established,  by  nine  geneia^ 
whom  the  nobles  had  appointed  to  command  the  troopa. 
I»Q^  This  form  of  government  gave  place  to  tyranny, 
*^  which  was  established  by  one  Syloson*  The  people, 
however,  resimied  their  authority,  but  were  again 
obliged  to  submit  to  Polycrates,  the  famous  tyrant  of  Samoa, 
who  encouraged  at  his  court  the  poet  Anacreon.  The  Sa- 
mians  had  been  celebrated  for  their  commerce  since  776  B.a, 
but,  under  Polycrates,  their  navy  assumed  prominence  as  the 
most  powerful  in  Greek  waters. 

Polycrates  was  succeeded  in  his  tyranny  by  Maeandros,  his 
secretary  and  minister,  who  was  expelled  by  Syloeon,  the 
brother  of  Polycrates.  Various  successors  held  the  reins  of 
government,  under  the  protection  of  the  Persians,  or 
in  alliance  with  the  Athenians  or  Lacedsemonians.  The 
Samians  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Mycale,  in  which 
HoLQ  Greeks  defeated  the  Persians  in  479  B.a  The  subse- 
quent connection  of  Samos  with  the  Dalian  confederacy, 
and  the  "  Samian  War,"  which  followed  its  secession  &om  the 
league  in  440  ao.,  has  been  already  mentioned.  For  a  long 
^AA  time  Samos  remained  without  a  navy,  and  the 
^  degenerate  state  into  which  it  fell  was  rendered 
stiU  worse  under  the  kings  of  Macedonia,  Syria, 
and  Pergamus.  On  the  death  of  Attains  IIL,  the  last  king 
of  Pergamus,  the  Samians  became  subject  to  Eome. 

3.  Chios. — This  island,  which  is  now  called  Chio^  is  sup- 
posed to  have  derived  its  jxfimQ  &om  the  Greek  ckwn^  snow, 
because  snow  often  fell  there.  Its  attachment  with  Samoa  to 
the  Ionic  confederacy  has  been  mentioned.  It  was  invaded 
by  the  Persians  and  almost  reduced  to  ruin  in  493  B.a  It 
joined  the  Delian  confederacy,  but  revolted  from  Athens  in 
412  B.O.,  when  the  Athenians  attacked  the  island  and  the 
Chions  were  defeated.  Chios  was  finally  delivered  &om  the 
yoke  of  Athens  by  a  second  revolt  of  the  inhabitants  in  357 
B.C.  The  island  was  occupied  by  Philip  Y .  of  Macedon  in  201 
B.O.  After  the  subjugation  of  Greece,  the  people  of  Cbio^ 
who  had  always  shown  a  friendly  disposition  towards  the 
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Itomans,  lemamed  for  many  years  in  possession  of  theii 
liberties  and  privileges. 

4.  Lesbos. — This  island  was  first  peopled  by  the  Pelasgi 
Macar,  or  Macareus,  the  son  of  Criasius,  suid  grandson  of 
Aigos,  led  a  colony  thither  from  the  Peloponnesus  at  an  early 
period.  He  was  succeeded  by  bis  son-in-law  and  successor, 
IjBsbos,  from  whom  the  island  took  its  name.  It  was 
subsequently  occupied  by  the  iEolians,  as  it  has  been  said. 
It  joined  the  revolt  of  Chios  against  the  Athenians,  and  re- 
covered its  liberty  about  the  same  time.  It  was  incorporated 
with  the  Roman  province  of  Asia  about  48  B.C.  Arion,  Tri- 
pander,  Sappho,  and  Alcseus,  famous  for  music  and  lyric 
poetry,  were  natives  of  Lesbos. 

5.  Lemnos. — This  large  island,  which  lies  midway  between 
the  Chalcidian  peninsula  and  the  entrance  to  the  Hellespont, 
was  peopled  by  Thracians.  The  story  goes  that  these  were 
murdered  to  a  man  by  their  wives,  who  afterwards  contracted 
a  temporary  alliance  with  the  Greeks,  who  sailed  on  the  Ar- 
gonautic  expedition.  Their  descendants  were  expelled  by 
Pelasgian  Greeks  about  1100  b.c.  It  was  conquered  by  the 
Persians  in' 505  b.o.,  from  whom  it  was  taken  and  annexed  to 
Athens  by  Miltiades  in  489  b.c.  It  was  occupied  by  the 
Macedonians  for  a  short  time,  but,  with  this  exception,  it  re- 
mained a  dependency  of  Athens  until  the  final  subjugation  of 
Greece. 

6.  The  Cyclades. — ^The  islands  called  the  Cyclades  were  so 
denominated  from  a  Greek  word  knklos,  which  signifies  a 
circle,  because  they  were  arranged  somewhat  in  that  form 
around  Delos,  the  island  of  Apollo.  The  name  was  origin- 
ally applied  to  those  which  lay  thus  about  Delos,  but  ulti- 
mately included  the  whole  group  of  islands  eastward  of  the 
Peloponnesus,  as  far  as  the  channel  which  separates  them 
:&om  the  Sporades.  The  chief  of  them  are  Ceos,  Andios, 
Naxos,  Pares,  Melos,  Seriphos,  Gyaras,  Tenos,  etc.  They 
were  colonised  by  lonians  after  the  death  of  Codrus  of 
Athens. 

7.  The  Sporades, — ^The  islands  called  the  Sporades  obtained 
their  appellation  &om  their  scattered  form,  the  name  being 
derived  from  a  Greek  word,  sporadieos,  separate  or  scattered. 
They  lie  chiefly  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  to  which  part  of 
the  globe  they  belong.  The  relation  of  most  of  them  to 
Ionia  and  Doris  has  been  already  mentioned. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  OBSEK  COLONIES  DT  SICULT,  AJH)  THE  WSREBV  XEDX- 
TSBBAHEAV  8SAB0ABD. 

1.   GREEK  COLONIZATION   IN  THE  WEST. 

To  follow  out  all  the  lamifications  of  Greek  colonintion  oq 
the  seaboard  of  countries  westward  of  Greece,  would  be 
tedious,  and  perhaps  useless.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  point 
out  the  principal  colonies  that  were  established  on  the  coasts 
of  Italy,  Graul,  and  Africa,  and  then  pass  on  to  a  more 
detailed  account  of  Sicily,  which  formed  the  principal  field 
in  a  westerly  direction  for  the  enterprise  of  emigrants,  chiefly 
Dorian,  from  the  mother  country. 

The  principal  Greek  colonies  in  Southern  Italy,  to  which 
the  names  of  Hesperia  and  Magna  Graecia  were  given  by  the 
Greeks,  were  Cumsd,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Bay  of  Kaples, 
founded,  it  is  said,  about  1050  b.c.,  by  emigrants  from  Cyme, 
in  iStolia,  and  ChalciB,  in  Euboea,  Farthenope,  now  Kaples, 
founded  by  emigrants  from  CumsB,  and  called  Keapoln,  or 
the  "  New  City/'  by  Augustus ;  Sybans,  founded  by  Achsean 
settlers  about  720  b.o.  ;  Croton,  also  founded  by  Achsans, 
about  ten  years  later;  Posidonia,  now  called  Psestum,  a 
daughter  colony  of  Sybaris ;  Elea,  founded  by  the  Phocaeans 
of  Corsica,  whom  the  Carthaginians  and  Tyrrhenians  com- 
pelled to  abandon  Aleria ;  Ehegium,  now  Beggio,  founded 
by  emigrants  from  Chalcis,  about  720  b.c.  ;  Locri  Epizephyrii, 
built  by  emigrants  from  Western  Locris  about  683  B.a,  for 
whom  Zaleucus  compiled  a  written  code  of  laws  as  soon  as 
the  colony  was  in  a  sufficiently  settled  state  to  admit  of 
attention  to  internal  organisation  and  special  legislation ;  and 
Tarentum,  founded  by  Spartans  about  708  b.c.,  whose  code 
of  laws  was  compiled  by  Archytas,  about  400  b.c.  The 
separate  history  of  these  colonies  would  occupy  many  pages. 
Tarentum  will  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  History 
of  Bome,  and  has  already  been  named  in  the  account  of 
Pyrrhus  and  Epirus.  All  the  Greek  colonies  on  the  coast  of 
Italy  ultimately  fell  under  the  power  of  the  Eomans,  but 
some  of  them  were  captured  and  annexed  by  others  preyiooal  j 
to  this,  and  notably  Sybaris,  which  was  conquered  and 
destroyed  by  the  people  of  Croton  about  510  B.a 
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The  principal  Greek  colonies  in  Sicily  were  Gela,  founded 
l>j  Dorians  from  Bhodes  and  Crete,  about  690  b.c.,  and  its 
dao^ter  colony  Agrigentnm,  bnilt  about  582  b.o.  ;  Zancle, 
founded  about  600  b.c.,  whose  name  was  subsiaquently 
•changed  to  Messena,  by  fugitives  from  Messenia,  and  which 
was  an  ofishoot  of  Naxos,  founded  by  emigrants  from  Chalcis 
and  Megara  in  735  b.c.  ;  Catana  and  Leontina,  early  off- 
shoots of  l^azos,  founded  about  730  b.c.  ;  and  Megara,  near 
Mount  Hybla,  founded  by  colonists  from  Megara  about 
728  B.O.  In  addition  to  these  were  Selinus,  a  colony  of  the 
Sicilian  Megara,  established  630  ao.,  and  Himera,  an  off- 
shoot of  Zancle,  established  648  ro.  Syracuse  was  founded 
by  a  party  of  Corinthians,  under  Archias,  who  settled  m 
Sicily  in  734  B.C.,  and  ultimately  became  the  leading  city  in 
the  ifcland.  Panormus,  now  Palermo,  was  founded  by  the 
Phcenicians  at  a  very  early  date,  and  Egesta  and  £iyx  owe 
their  origin  to  the  Tyrrhenians. 

2.   SICILT.'— STBAOUSB. — OELO  Aim  HIS  8UCCE8S0BS. 

The  great  and  fruitful  island  of  Sicily  was  anciently  known 
by  the  names  of  Sicania,  Sicilia,  and  Trinacria,  from  its 
triangular  form.  It  is  situated  between  Italy  and  Africa,  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  former.  The  whole  drcum- 
feience  is  about  six  hundred  miles. 

In  the  Tuscan,  or  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  near  Sicily,  lie  the 
.^k>Uan  and  Yulcanian  isles,  in  which  Vulcan  is  &bled  to 
have  had  his  forges,  and  .^lolus  to  have  confined  the  winds 
sabject  to  his  command.  It  is,  however,  probable  that  the 
whistling  of  the  winds  through  the  caverns  of  the  isles,  and 
their  volcanic  fires,  excited  the  idea  of  forges  and  tempests. 

It  is  pretended  that  the  Cyclopes  and  the  Lsestrigones  who 
were  giants,  were  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  island.  The 
CydopeSy  who  were  the  workmen  of  Vulcan,  being  destroyed, 
were  succeeded  by  the  Sicani,  who  migrated  from  the  banks 
of  the  river  Sicanus  in  Spain,  and  called  the  country  Sicania. 
The  number  of  the  inhabitants  was  augmented  by  some 
Trojans ;  and  the  Siculi,  or  Sicilians,  went  to  this  island  as 
exiles  from  Ausonia,  or  deserters  from  liguria.  Sicily  was 
also  peopled  by  Greeks  from  Chalcis,  Achaia,  Doris,  and 
from  Crete,  Ehodes,  and  other  islands ;  and  by  some  colonies 
from  Italy,  as  it  has  been  already  shown. 

At  length  Syracuse  usurped  the  chief  power  in  the  island, 
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a^'oofntmned  for  a  long  tiine  the  metiopolis  of  Sicily.    It 
ifBB  at  first  governed  by  kings ;  and  afterwards  a  democzacy 
w&B  established.      It  exhibits  a  continual  alternation    of 
slavery  tinder  tyrants,  and  of  liberty  under  a  popular  govern- 
ment. 
Gelo^  or  Gelon,  a  native  of  Gela,  is  said  to  have  intro* 
^4gg     duced  himself  into  Syracuse  by  his  address,  and  to 
z^     have  gained  the  favour  of  the  people,  vrho  invested 
*  *      him  with  absolute  power.     He  laid  the  foundation 
of  that  immense  commerce,  which  rendered  Syracuse  strong 
and  opulent.      He  proposed  to  assist  the  Greeks  against 
Xerxes,  when  the  Carthaginians,  whom  the  Persian  monarck 
had  subsidized  to  make  a  diversion  in  his  favour,  landed  in. 
Sicily  a  considerable  army,  imder  the  command  of  Hamilcar. 
However,   Gelo,  by  means  of   an  intercepted  letter,  was 
enabled  to  attack  the  Carthaginians,  who  had  landed  and 
posted  themselves  at  Himera,  and  in  a  great  battle  that  fol- 
lowed, Hamilcar  was  killed,  and  his  army  dispersed.     Gelo  at 
MQ^     the  same  time  burnt  the  Carthaginian  ships,  afler 
^y     carrying  the  camp  by  assault      One  galley  only 
escaped,  to  convey  to  Carthage  the  news  of  this 
disaster.     The  Carthaginians,  in  the  utmost  consternation, 
sent  ambassadors  to  conclude  a  peace  with  Gelo  on  any  tetma. 
Grelo,  however,  only  required  that  they  should  pay  a  sum  of 
money  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  erect  a  temple  in  whicb 
the  treaty  should  be  preserved,  and  abolish  human  aacrificea. 
An  assembly  of  the  Syracusans  being  convened,  Gelo,  who 
had  hitherto  appeared  in  the  modest  quality  of  praetor,  was 
invited  to  assume  the  title  of   king,  and  invested  with 
supreme  authority.     The  people  also  passed  a  decree,  settling 
the  crown,  after  his  death,  on  his  two  brothers,  Hiero  and 
Thrasybulus. 

Grelo  employed  the  short  time  he  reigned  in  rendering  his 
people  happy.  He  was  particularly  celebrated  for  his  honesty, 
truth,  and  sincerity ;  and  he  is  said  never  to  have  wronged 
even  the  meanest  of  his  subjects,  and  never  to  have  promised 
what  he  did  not  perform.  He  encouraged  agricolture,  and 
was  an  enemy  to  all  luxury  and  pomp. 

Gelo  was  sacceeded  by  his  elder  brother,  Hiero,  whom  some 

478     i^pi^e^iit  as  an  excellent  prince,  and  others  as  a 

^^      covetous,  obstinate,  and  cruel  tyrant     He  waa  a 

great  encourager  of  science  and  art     He  took  Ca- 
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tania  and  settled  a  nmnber  of  SyzacuBans  in  the  town  in 
476  B.a 

Hiexo  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Thrasybulas,  a  crael 
and  sanguinary  tyrant,  who  massacred  all  those  who     ^g^ 
gave  him  the  least  cause  of  offence.     Incensed  at 
this  oppressiye  conduct,  the  people  .took  up  arms      ^^' 
and  expelled  the  tyrant^  who  retired  to  Italy.     His  departure 
lestored  liberty  to  the  Byracusans,  who  established      .  ^^ 
a  democracy,  which,  however,  assigned  the  magis-         ^ 
tracies  to  the  principal  inhabitants.     In  order  to      ^'^' 
prevent  anyone  from  aspiring  to  the  supreme  power,  they 
eooacted  a  law  similar  to  that  of  the  Athenian  ostracism,  which 
was  called  petalism  from  the  Greek  word  petcUtm,  a  lea£     It 
was  inscribed  with  the  name  of  the  accused  person,  who,  if 
condemned  by  a  plurality  of  votes,  was  banished  for  five 
years.     This  law  being  greatly  abused,  was  afterwards  re- 
pealed. 

The  Syiacusans  attempting  to  subdue  the  neighbouring 
cities,  the  latter  requested  the  assistance  of  the  Athenians, 
who  had  long  wished  to  form  an  establishment  in  Sicily. 
Nicias,  a  prudent  general,  whom  the  pujblic  esteem  marked 
out  for  that  expedition,  eudeavoured  to  dissuade  the  Athe- 
nians from  such  an  undertaking ;  but  the  senate,  as  well  as 
the  people,  were  hurried  on  by  enthusiasm,  and  determined 
to  sell  die  S3rracusans  and  their  allies  as  slaves,  and  oblige  the 
other  cities  of  Sicily  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  Athens. 

Accordingly,  the  Athenians  set  sail,  and  arrived  before 
Syracuse,  which  they  besieged  both  by  sea  and     ^^. 
Lmd.     The  Syracusans  were  reduced  to  such  dis-     *~^ 
tress  as  to  think  of  surrendering,  when  Gylippus,  a 
Spartan  general,  arrived  with  assistance  from  Laced^mon. 
Nicias  found  himself  under  a  necessity  of  demanding  a  rein- 
forcement from  Athens,  which  dispatched  another  fleet,  com- 
manded by  Demosthenes,  a  brave  and  enterprising      ^^  . 
genexaL    This  fleet,  on  board  of  which  were  eight     z~~ 
thousand  men,  arrived  with  the  air  and  parade  of 
victory.     Demosthenes  induced  Kicias  to  make  an  assault, 
which  was  not  successful. 

The  Athenians,  who  besi^ed  Syracuse,  finding  themselves 
blockaded  in  the  harbour,  became  sensible  of  the      .^^ 
necessity  of  forcing  a  retreat,  that  they  might  save     *  ** 
their  fleet.    Accoidingly,  the  Athenian  and  Syra-      ^^* 
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cosan  atmaments  met^  and  an  engagement  ensaed,  which 
continaed  the  whole  day,  and  in  whidb.  the  Athenians  were 
completely  defeated*  Finding  no  other  resoiuoe  left  than  to 
endeavour  to  reach  some  towns  in  alliance  with  them,  where 
they  might  wait  till  succbura  ahonld  arrive  fitom  Athens,  or 
vesseb  to  convey  them  home,  they  b^an  their  march.  How- 
ever, the  dead  and  the  dying  retwied  their  progress ;  and  the 
sick  and  the  wounded,  daspng  their  comrades  or  fhends  in 
their  aims,  conjured  them  with  tears  not  to  leave  them  be- 
ImuL  The  enemy  briskly  porsaed,  and  allowed  them  scarcely 
a  moment  of  rest.  Nicias  and  Demosthenes  were  made  pri- 
soners and  put  to  death.  The  soldiers  were  shut  np  in  the 
quarries  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Syracuse,  where  they  re- 
ceived a  scanty  allowance  of  food,  and  were  infected  with  the 
putrid  bodies  of  their  dead  companions.  Such  was  the  issue 
of  this  war,  after  it  had  continued  nearly  three  years. 

Sicily  was  soon  engaged  in  a  new  contest.    The  E^^estinea^ 
who  had  invited  the  Athenians  into  Sicily,  dreading  the*  re- 
sentment of  the  Syiacusans,  offered  to  put  their  city  into  the 
hands  of  the  Carthaginians,  from  whom  they  requested  assfts- 
tance  againi^  the  inhabitants  of  Selinuntum,  or  Selinus.    The 
Carthaginians  committed  the  management  of  the  war  to  Han- 
M^^     nibal,  the  grandson  of  £bmilcar,  who  landed  in 
*         Sicily  with  a  large  army.     The  Selinuntines  de- 
*     fended  their  walls,  their  streets,  their  public  squares, 
and  even  their  houses,  but  were  everywhere  overpowered  by 
^H^     numbers^     A  few  of  them  escaped  to  Agrigentum, 
zv^     and  the  rest  were  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Carthaginians, 
who  committed  dreadful  cruelties  and  atrodtiea. 
The  conquerors  then  marched  to  Himera,  before  which  Hia- 
milcar  had  been  killed  by  Grdo,  and  which  shared  the  same 
^Qg     fate  as  Selinuntum.     Hannibal  ordered  3000  of  the 
^^     inhabitants  to  be  barbarously  massacred  on  the  spot, 
where  his  grandfather  had  been  defeated  and  killed, 
and  after  thus  terminating  the  campaign,  he  embarked  his 
troops  and  set  sail  for  AMca. 

The  Carthaginians  being  allured  by  the  hopes  of  more 
406     plunder,  returned  to  Sicily  with  a  new  army,  and 
Ijl      attacked  Agrigentum,  the  most  opulent  city  in  the 
island,  next  to  Syracuse.     In  the  first  sally,  the  be- 
sieged burnt  the  machines,  and  made  a  prodigious  slaughter 
of  the  enemy.     Hannibal,  therefore,   commanded  all  the 
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tombs  and  stately  monuments  around  the  city  to  be  de- 
mojiahed,  and  mounds  to  be  raised  with  the  mateiials.  Soon 
after,  a  plague  broke  out  in  the  army,  and  carried  off  a  gzeat 
number  of  soldiers,  and  the  general  himsell  At  length, 
Agi^entum  being  greatly  distressed  for  want  of  provisions^ 
the  inhabitants  resolved  to  leave  the  city,  which  was  taken 
possession  of  by  the  Carthaginians,  who  practised  dreadful 
cruelties  on  the  aged,  the  sick,  and  the  infino,  and  obtained 
immense  riches,  and  a  prodigious  number  of  paintings,  vases, 
and  statues. 

The  Agrigentines,  who  took  refuge  in  Syracuse^  filled  that 
city  with  complaints  against  the  Syracusan  commanders,  as  if 
they  had  betrayed  Agngentum  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
This  raised  such  disturbances  in  Syracuse  as  afforded  to  Dio- 
nysius,  a  bold,  eloquent,  and  aspiring  man,  an  opportunity  of 
seizing  on  the  sovereign  power,  and  of  depriving  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  liberty  which  they  had  long  abused,  and  gradu- 
ally converted  into  tmbouuded  licentiousness.  After  procur- 
ing a  guard  of  one  thousand  men,  and  being  joined  ^^-^ 
by  part  of  the  garrison  in  Gela,  he  possessed  himself  rv 
of  the  citadel,  and,  bidding  deEance  to  his  opposeis, 
publicly  declared  himself  king  of  Syracuse,  in  the  .twenty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age.  But  on  the  first  defeat  he  experienced 
^m  the  Carthaginians,  the  people^  supposing  that  a  secret 
understanding  prevailed  between  them,  revolted  and  united 
-with  his  enemies.  Dionysius,  however,  found  means  not  only 
to  appease  the  revolt,  but  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the  Car- 
thaginians. A  new  insurrection  of  the  Syracusans  was 
speedily  quelled  by  the  arrival  of  foreign  troops,  who  forced 
their  way  to  the  place  where  Dionysius  was  blockaded,  and 
set  him  at  liberty. 

To  occupy  the  attention  of  the  people,  Dionysius  again  de- 
clared war  against  the  Carthaginians,  &om  whom     ^g^ 
he  took  the  most  important  of  the  towns  which     ^^ 
they  possessed  in  Sicily,  but  who,  nevertheless, 
appeared  before  Syracuse,  to  which  they  laid  siege.     Diony- 
sius having  proceeded  with  a  detachment  &om  tiie  fleets  in 
quest  of  provisions,  the  Syracusans  gained  some  advantage 
during  his  absence,  and  refused  to  admit  him  on  his  return, 
unless  he  would  abdicate  the  sovereignty.     But  Pharacideq, 
who  commanded  a  body  of  Lacedaemonians  sent  to  the  relief 
of  Syracuse,  declaring  that  he  had  come  to  assist  Dionysius, 
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and  not  to  destroy  his  authority,  the  assembly  dispersed,  and 
the  tyrant  was  adinitted. 

The  Carthaginians  being  exhausted  by  a  plague,  were 
obliged  to  raise  the  siege,  and  Dionysius  suffered  them  to 

QQg     retire  unmolested,  on  condition  that  they  paid  him 

~^~  a  large  sum  of  money.  He  then  turned  his  arms 
against  Italy,  and  took  Bhegium,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  he  treated  with  his  usual  inhumanity.  Indeed,  no 
act  of  clemency  was  ever  performed  by  Dionytius,  but  through 
interest.  Inhumanity  seemed  to  be  natural  to  him.  He  was 
80  afinaid  of  suffering  the  people  to  approach  him,  that  he  always 
harangued  them  from  the  top  of  a  tower.  Ko  person  was  ad- 
mitted into  his  presence  without  being  searched.  So  fearfiil 
was  he,  although  so  cruel,  that  the  least  noise  in  the  streets, 
or  in  his  palace,  made  him  tremble. 

Dionysius  possessed  a  passion  for  poetry.  He  contended 
for  the  prize  at  Athens,  and,  when  he  gained  it,  showed  more 
satisjGsustion  than  on  account  of  his  greatest  victories.  On  that 
occasion^  he  entertained  the  whole  city  with  extraordinary 

Afl.     magnificence,  and  spent  an  immense  treasure  in 

^J  public  feasts  and  banquets,  which  continued  several 
days.  In  the  midst  of  this  rejoicing,  lie  was  seized 
with  a  complaint,  which  terminated  at  once  his  life  and  his 
reign. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Dionysius  11.,  who  was  sor- 
named  the  Younger,  and  who  was  a  weak  and  irresolute 
prince.  Peaceable  and  calm  in  his  disposition,  he  was  natu- 
rally inclined  to  virtue,  and  averse  from  violence  and  cruelty, 
but  his  fELther  had  stifled  in  him  every  noble  and  elevatad 
sentiment  by  a  mean  and  an  obscure  education.  Dionysius 
had  no  sooner  escaped  from  the  restraint  imposed  upon  him 
by  a  gloomy  father,  than  he  abandoned  hixoself  to  all  kinds 
of  dissolute  pleasures.  Dion,  the  brother  of  Aristomache, 
the  wi&  of  Dionysius  the  Elder,  a  friend  and  disciple  of 
Plato,  induced  the  young  prince  to  banish  the  companions  of 
his  pleasures  and  to  recall  Plato,  l^e  philosopher,  however, 
had  soon  reason  to  repent  of  his  compliance.  Through  a 
cabal  of  courtiers,  Dion  and  Plato  were  disgraced,  and  obliged 
to  retire  to  Athens. 

Dionysius  not  only  refused  to  Dion  the  revenue  arising 
from  his  property,  but  compelled  his  wife  Arete,  who  was 
much  beloved  by  her  husband,  to  espouse  Timocrates^  one  of 
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his  ooortieis.    These  ptoyocations  incensed  Dion,  who  col^ 
lected  a  small  band,  composed  of  biave  and  resolute  men, 
and  aniving  at  Syiacnse  whilst  Dionysins  was  engaged  with 
the  war  in  Italy,  declared  that  he  came  not  to  avenge  his  own 
piiyate  wrongs,  bat  to  emancipate  Syracuse  and  Sicily  from 
the  yoke  of  the  tyrant.     Under  this  standard  of     ^m^ 
libertyi  Dion  obtained  possession  of  the  greater  part      ^^ 
ofthedty;  and  having  defeated  Dionysius  in  an       ^*^' 
engagement,  compelled  the  tyrant  to  iiee  into  Italy.     The 
citadel,  however,  still  held  out,  but  at  length  was  obliged  to 
capitalate. 

Dion  having  delivered  up  the  citadel  to  the  Syracusans, 
dismissed  his  troops,  and  began  to  think  of  forming  a  govern- 
ment for  lus  fellow-citizens.     According  to  his  plan,  the  su- 
preme authority  was  to  be  vested  in  a  council,  the  members 
of  which  were  to  be  chosen  by  the  people  and  the  nobility. 
This  project,  however,  being  impeded  by  Heraclides,  one  of 
his  generals,  Dion  permitted  him  to  be  murdered*     «» a 
For  this  homicide  he  was  himself  punished  by  a     ^^ 
violent  death,  being  assassinated  in  his  own  house, 
by  his  guest  and  Mend  Calippus;  who  aspired  at  the  sov- 
ereignty but  who  was  soon  after  expelled  Syracuse. 

G&e  aeath  of  Dion,  and  the  flight  of  Calippus,  subsequently 
led  to  the  recall  of  Dionysius  IL,  who  reinstated      q^^ 
himself  in  the  possession  of  his  dominions,  ten  years      ^^ 
after  he  had  been  obliged  to  quit  the  throne.    The 
Syracusans  endeavoured  to  procure  the  assistance  of  Icetas, 
the  tyrant  of  Leontini ;  but  they  discovered  that  he  abused 
thfiii  confidence,  and  had  concluded  a  secret  treaty  with  the 
Carthaginians,  who  engaged  to  render  him  absolute  master  of 
Syracuse,  and  whose  conquests  in  Sicily  he  promised  not  to  op- 
pose.    Alacmed  at  this  treachery,  the  Syracusans  had  recourse 
to  the  Corinthians,  from  whom  they  were  descended,  and  by 
whom  their  deputies  were  well  received. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Corinth  resided  a  man  named 
Timoleon,  whose  ardent  zeal  for  liberty  had  induced  him  to 
cause  his  brother,  who  was  aiming  at  the  sovereignty,  to  be 
put  to  death)  though  he  loved  him  with  the  greatest  affection. 
The  despair  of  his  mother  filling  him  with  horror,  he  re- 
nounced public  affairs,  withdrew  &om  the  city,  and  for 
twenty  years  remained  a  prey  to  the  deepest  melancholy. 
After  that  time,  he  returned  to  Corinth,  where  he  lived  as  a 
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plain  individnal,  without  interfering  in  the  goyemment  A 
plan  being  in  agitation  to  deliver  Syracuse  and  other  cities  of 
Sicily  from  tyrants,  the  Corinthians  appointed  him  chief  of 
the  enterprise. 

Icetas  was  master  of  the  city  of  Syracuse,  tiie  Oatthar 

ginian  admiral  of  the  ports,  and  Dionysius  of  the  citadel 

.  ^.A     The  last  being  reduced «to  the  utmost  extacemity, 

z*^  Timoleon  suffered  him  to  carry  away  part  of  Ins 
treasures,  and  caused  him  to  be  escorted  to  Corinth, 
where  he  ruined  himself  with  perfumers,  comedians,  and 
SLOgers,  and,  in  order  to  procure  a  subsistence,  was  obliged  to 
keep  a  school.  Timoleon  left  in  the  citadel  the  400  Corin- 
thians under  an  able  commander  named  Leon.  He  afterwards 
returned  with  a  powerful  reinforcement,  defeated  the  Cartha- 
ginians, and  obtained  possession  of  Syracuse. 

Timoleon  was  no  sooner  master  of  Syracuse  than  he  caused 
a  proclamation  to  be  made  by  sound  of  trumpet,  inviting  all 
the  citizens  to  assemble,  and  demolish  the  citadel  and  the 
other  fortresses,  which  he  called  the  nests  of  tyrants.  On  the 
site  where  they  had  stood  he  caused  to  be  erected  pohBc  edi* 
fices,  destined  for  the  administration  of  public  justice.  He 
then  employed  himself  in  re-peopling  the  city,  and  in  forming 
new  laws,  the  basis  of  which  was  the  democratic  govemment^ 
under  the  presidency  of  an  annual  magistrate.     Timoleon 

QQQ     overran  Sicily  as  a  conqueror,  subdued  the  tyrants 

?^     of  several  cities,  whom  he  sent  to  Corinth  to  be  com- 
panions of   Dionysius,  and  defeated  the  Cartha- 
ginians, who  again  appeared  in  the  island.    As  a  mack  of 

Qog     gratitude  for  his  services,  the  Syracusans  gave  him 

^      tiie  most  beautiful  house  in  the  city,  and  when  he 
died  it  was  also  enacted  that  the  day  of  his  death 
ahould  be  kept  in  remembrance  by  a  solemn  annual  fastivaL 
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For  ihe  space  of  twenty  years  the  Syraeosaiis  enjoyed  the 
firnits  of  Timoleon's  services.  About  that  time  Syracuse 
groaned  under  the  tyranny  of  Agathocles,  who  ex- 
ceeded all  his  predecessors  in  cruelty  and  other 
vices.  He  was  the  son  of  a  potter.  He  possessed 
most  extraordinary  beauty,  with  the  most  elegant  figure,  and 
acquired  prodigious  str^gth,  to  which  his  bravery  was 
not  inferior.  He  gained  the  Mendship  and  esteem  of  a  rich 
Syracusan  named  Damas,  whose  wife  he  afterwards  married, 
and  by  that  means  became  the  most  wealthy  citizen  in  Syra- 
cuse. He  was  soon  afterwards  expelled  from  that  dty  by 
Sosistratus,  who  had  usurped  the  supreme  power.  ^gu% 
He  then  retired  into  Italy,  and  during  his  abode  in  Z^ 
that  country  Sosistratus  was  obliged  to  advocate  the 
sovereignty  and  quit  Syracuse.  Sosistratus  and  the  other 
exiles  had  recourse  to  the  Carthaginians,  who  readily  espoused 
their  cause.  Upon  this  the  Syracusans  recalled  Agathocles, 
whom  they  appointed  commander-in-chief,  and  who  defeated 
the  combined  armies  of  Sosistratus  and  Carthaginians,  and 
received  seven  wounds  in  the  combat.    Agathocles,  therefore. 
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b^gan  to  esereise  a  sovereign  power  over  has  feDow-eitimu, 
and  took  such  meastues  as  plainly  shoved  that  he  aimed  at 
monarchy.  On  discovering  his  design,  the  people  transferred 
the  command  of  their  forces  to  a  Corinthian,  and  Agathocles 
saved  his  life  only  by  a  stratagem. 

Agathocles  reappeared  nnder  the  walls  of  Syraense  at  the 
head  of  a  strong  army,  which  he  had  collected  in  the  heart  of 
Sicily^  and  a  negotiation  being  entered  into,  he  was  received 
into  the  city,  on  condition  of  making  no  attempt  against  the 
democracy,  and  of  taking  a  solemn  oath  to  TnaJTitain  the  in- 
terests of  the  people.     But  soon  after,  under  pretence  of  a 
war  with  Erbita,  a  neighbouring  city,  he  collected  a  great 
number  of  soldiers,  whom  he  induced  to  pillage  Syracuse,  and 
to  massacre  the  whole  body  of  the  nobility.     In  a  few  houxs 
q^,-     more  than  4000  persons  fell  a  sacrifice,  and  the 
B^      streets  were  covered  with  dead  bodies.     He  ordered 
the  pillage  and  massacre  to  be  continued  two  days 
longer,  after  which  he  was  proclaimed  king  by  the  few  survivors. 
^e  success  of  Agathocles  gave  uneasiness  to  the  Cartha- 
01  o     8^^^^'  ^^^  ^^^^  against  him  an  army  under  the 
^^      command  of  Hamilcar.     This  general  gained  over 
•  '      him  a  complete  victory  at  Himera,  which  obliged 
Agathocles  to  confine  himself  within  Syracuse.     Whilst  the 
Carthaginians  besieged  that  city,  Agathocles  embarked  some 
of  his  best  troops,  and,  landing  in  Africa,  burned  the  vessels 
which  had  conveyed  the  army.    An  engagement  took  place 
between  the  Syracusans  and  the  Carthaginians,  the  latter  of 
whom  were  defeated  with  the  loss  of  Hanno,  their  general 

In  the  meantime  Syracuse  was  reduced  to  great  extremity; 
but  Agathocles,  having  sent  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  city 
the  head  of  Hanno,  the  sight  of  it  encouraged  them  to  sup- 
port with  success  a  last  assault.     They  afterwards  attacked 
and  entirely  routed  the  Carthaginian  army,  took  Hamilcar 
308     P^soner,  and  sent  his   head  to  Agathocles.     This 
g         spectacle  struck  the  Carthaginians  with  great  terror, 
and  they  were  twice  attacked  and  defeated  by  Aga- 
thocles with  great  loss.    As  the  war  was  prolonged,  Aga- 
AM     thocles  resolved  to  return  to  Sicily,   and  having 
given  the  necessary  orders  during  Mb  absence,  em- 
barked with  him  2000  chosen  men,  and  arrived  at 
Syracuse.  After  restoring  order  to  tlio  govomment,  and  destroy- 
ing a  league  which  had  been  formed  against  him,  he  set  out 
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once  iDofe  foi  Africa.    But  finding  Us  affairs  despeiate  in 
that  country,  he  determined  to   abandon  his  troopSy  and 
making  his  escape,  put  to  sea.    In  the  first  tsansportsof  their 
fuiy,  the  soldiers  massacred  two  of  his  sons,  whom     ^ar 
lie  had  lefb  behind,  and  having  elected  chiefs  fiar     ^^ 
themselves,   concluded  with  the  Carthaginians  a     ^^' 
peace,  by  which  they  were  to  be  transported  to  Sicily,  and 
put  in  possession  of  the  city  of  SeUnuntum. 

Agathodes,  having  returned  to  Sicily,  attadced  the  Eges- 
tines,  who  had  revolted,  took  their  city  by  assault^  and  put 
the  inhabitants  to  the  sword.    After  receiving  an  account  of 
the  tragical  fate  of  his  children  in  A^ca^  he  ordesed  his 
brother,  Antandcr,  governor  of  Syracuse,  to  put  to  deaOi  all 
the  relations  of  the  Syracqsans  who  had  accompanied  him  in 
that  expedition,  from  the  great  grandfather  to  the  child  at 
the  breast.    The  chief  events  of  the  latter  part  of     ^qa 
his  reign  were  his  wars  in  Italy  and  the  Lipaii     ~t^ 
Islands,  and  a  victory  over  Cassander  of  Macedonia 
by  sea  off  Corcyra.     He  died  by  poison,  it  is  believed,  ad- 
ministered by  his  grandson,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-six  years. 

On  the  death  of  Agathocles  the  government  was  assumed 
by  Moenon,  who  was  expelled  by  Hyoetas.    The  latter  took 
the  modest  title  of  praetor,  but  was  deprived  of  the  sovereign 
power  by  Toenion,  who  was  opposed  by  Soeistratus.    But 
being  attacked  by  the  Carthaginians,  these  chiefs  united,  and 
called  in  to  their  assistance  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,     070 
who  was  then  carrying  on  war  against  the  Eomans.      "^ 
By  his  insinuating  conduct  and  great  affability,  he 
won  the  hearts  of  the  Syracusans,  and  by  his  vigorous  mea- 
sures he  re-conquered  those  cities  which  had  thrown  off  the 
yoke.     But  being  detemuned  to  attack  the  Carthsh     a^a 
ginians  in  theii  own  country,  the  Syracusans  be-     ~*^ 
came  much  dissatisfied,  and  Pyrrhus  thought  him- 
self happy  to  quit  Sicily  on  the  invitation  of  the  Italians^ 
who  now  re(»lled  him. 

Soon  after  the  departure  of  Pyrrhus,  Hiero  was  appointed 
to  command  the  Syracusan  forces  against  the  Car-      ~t. 
thaginians,  who  had  regained  most  of  the  places      ~^^ 
which  they  possessed  before  the  arrival  of  the  Epi- 
rots.     Hiero  was  the  son  of  Hierocles,  one  of  the  descendants 
of  Gelo,  but  his  mother  was  a  slave.     He  had  distinguished 
himself  by  his  courage,  prudence,  and  military  exploits  ;  but 
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his  great  moderation,  affiibilitj,  and   engaging   bejiayionr 
gained  him  more  honour  than  his  militaxy  achievements. 
Though  the  citizens  were  displeased  that  the  soldiers  shonld 
arrogate  to  themsehres  the  right  of  electing  a  chief,  they  con- 
firmed their  choice,  and  invested  Hiero  with  the  whole  civil 
and  military  power,  and  he  assumed  the  government  with 
AAA     the  title  of  Hiero  11.     This  power  he  always  exer- 
^     cised  with  the  greatest  moderation.     He  concluded 
with  the  Eomans  a  treaty,  the  conditions  of  which 
were  so  Mthfully  performed  on  both  sides,  that  it  continued 
as  long  as  Hiero  lived.    The  part  of  Sicily  over  which  Hiero 
reigned  was  the  south-eastern  comer  and  Syracuse.    The 
A^^     northern  and  western  parts  were 'constituted  a  Bo- 
man  province  at  the  conclusion  of  the  first  Punic 
'     war,  when  the  Carthaginians  were  driven  out  of  the 
island.    The  Syracusans  regarded  Hiero  as  their  protector 
A4  #»     and  fEtther,  rather  than  their  sovereign.      He  wrote 
~~       on  Agriculture,  and  died  at  the  age  of  ninety, 
deeply  regretted  by  his  subjects,  as  well  as  by 
fiireigners. 

Hiero  IL  intended  to  abolish  royalty,  but  was  dissuaded 
£rom  his  purpose  by  Demerata,  his  eldest  daughter,  who  was 
the  wife  of  Hieronymus,  a  Sicilian  nobleman.  He,  there- 
fore, appointed  his  grandson,  Hieronymus,  king,  with  a  coun- 
cil of  fifteen  persons,  called  tutors,  to  whom  he  recommended 
never  to  abandon  the  alliance  \nth  the  Bomans.  The  young 
prince,  having  no  other  check  than  the  presence  of  men  in- 
terested in  flattering  his  passions,  abandoned  himself  to  de- 
bauchery, and  soon  became  an  object  of  contempt  as  well  as 
detestation.  Being  informed  of  Hannibal's  victories,  he  not 
only  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty  with  the  Bomans,  but  accom- 
panied his  refusal  with  bitter  raillery  on  their  defeats. 

His  vices  and  cruelty  were  such,  that  a  conspiracy  was 

MS     formed  against  him.     He  was  assassiniied  while 

passing  through  a  narrow  street ;  and  the  people 

showed  so  little  concern  for  his  person,  that  they 

cufifered  the  body  to  rot  in  the  place  where  it  had  fallen. 

Hieronymus  was  no  sooner  dead  than  tuf  o  of  the  conspira* 
tors  hastened  to  prevent  the  attempts  of  Andranodorus,  and 
others  of  the  king's  faction.  Though  Andranodorus  had 
already  seized  on  the  citadel  and  tlie  island  of  Ortygia,  and 
filled  them  with  troops,  he  thought  projjer  to  give  way  to  the 
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circTiiiistances  of  the  moment,  and  dismissing  the  soldiers,  de- 
liveied  up  to  the  senate  the  treasures  of  his  nephew.  How- 
ever, he  soon  after,  in  concert  with  Themistus,  the  husband 
of  Harmonia,  sister  of  the  deceased  king,  formed  a  plot  to  ex- 
terminate the  chief  citizens  of  Syracuse.  This  being  dis- 
closed to  the  senate,  Andranodorus  and  Themistus  were  con- 
demned, though  absent,  and  put  to  death  as  they  were  enter- 
ing the  senate-house.  Their  execution  provoked  an  angry 
demonstration  against  the  government,  and  the  people  having 
tumultuously  assembled,  sentence  of  death  was  voted  against 
the  guardians  and  tutors  of  the  late  king,  and  all  the  members 
of  the  royal  family.  This  cruel  sentence  was  no  sooner  passed 
by  the  people  than  the  prsetors,  who  ought  to  have  checked 
the  fury  of  the  mob,  ordered  it  to  be  put  into  execution. 

The  Carthaginians  now  obtained  an  ascendancy  in  Syracuse, 
and  two  of  them,  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes,  who  had  been 
sent  into  the  city  by  HEuinibal  immediately  after  the  death  of 
Hiero  II.,  had  the  address  to  cause  the  number  of  the  pnetors 
to  be  reduced  to  two,  and  to  make  the  choice  fall  on  them- 
selves. They  then  opened  the  prisons,  and  emancipated  the 
slaves,  whom  they  converted  into  soldiers.  Soon  014 
after  Marcellus,  the  Eoman  consul,  appeared  at  the  ~^ 
gates  of  Syracuse,  and  demanded  that  the  authors 
of  the  late  massacre  should  be  delivered  into  his  hands ;  but 
finding  his  demand  treated  with  ridicule,  he  commenced 
hostilities,  and  attempted  a  general  assault  on  the  city.  How- 
ever, by  the  genius  of  Archimedes,  an  able  mathematician, 
without  employing  the  sword,  two  Eoman  armies  were  re- 
pulsed on  tlus  occasion.  Archimedes  constructed  machines, 
which  discharged  stones  weighing  more  than  half  a  ton,  aUd 
did  execution  at  a  great  distance,  and  which  dispersed  through 
the  air  a  multitude  of  large  arrows  and  heavy  pikes,  and 
caused  them  to  hit  the  object  at  which  they  were  directed. 

Marcellus  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  convert  the  siege  into 
a  blockade,  and,  at  length,  he  obtained  possession  of  a  ix>rtion 
of  the  city.     Acradina,  the  strongest  quarter  of  the      1^  ^ 
city,  held  out  some  time  longer,  but  was  at  length      ™^ 
taken  by  means  of  an  officer,  who  gave  up  to  Mar- 
cellus one  of  the  gates.     Archimedes,  being  employed  in  the 
demonstration  of  a  mathematical  problem,  did  not  hear  the 
noise  occasioned  by  the  assault,  a^nd  when  a  soldier  appeared 
and  presented  his  sword  to  his  breast,  he  said :  "  Wait  a 

15 
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moment,  my  friend,  and  my  problem  will  be  lesolved."    13ie 

Boman,  astonished  at  his  tianquillity,  was  desirous  of  cairy- 

ing  h™  to  the  consul ;  but  Archimedes  taking  with  him  a 

box  fall  of  mathematical  instruments,  the  soldier  imagined 

that  it  contained  gold,  and  instantly  killed  hinu    Maicellus 

was  exceefiingly  grieved  at  the  accident,  and  ordered  a  tomb 

to  be  erected  to  his  memory. 

After  the  capture  of  Syracuse  Agrigentum  was  besieged 

A4  #1    and  t^en.     By  order  of  the  consul  LsBvinus,  the 

chiefs  of  the  last  city  were  scourged  and  beheaded, 

^'^      and  the  people  reduced  to  slavery  and  sold  by 

auction.    After  this  terrible  example  no  more  cities  resisted^ 

and  Sicily  was  converted  into  a  province  of  Eome. 
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4.   CRETE  AND  CYPRUS. 

1.  Crete, — This  island,  which  lies  like  a  long  bieakwatei  at 
the  entrance  of  the  .^ean  Sea^  is  one  of  the  laigesk  in  the 
Mediterranean.  It  fonnerly  contained  100  cities,  the  remains  of 
-which  still  exhibit  renmkable  curiosities.  Upon  Mount  Ida 
y  lived  the  Dactyli,  or  priests  of  Cybele,  who  taught  the  use  of 
fire,  the  method  of  fusing  copper  and  iron,  and  of  working 
these  metals,  together  with  poetry,  music,  and  sacred  cere- 
monies. Next  to  the  DactyU  were  the  Curetes,  or  Coiy- 
bantes,  who  dwelt  upon  the  mountains,  under  the  shade  of 
trees^  and  in  caves>  the  art  of  building  hooees  beiog  then  nn- 
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Imown.  They  are  said  to  have  brought  men  to  live  together 
in  commtmities,  and  to  have  taught  them  to  manage  flocks, 
to  break  horses,  to  hunt,  Ssc, 

Subsequently  the  island  was  setUed  by  colonies  from 
ligypt,  Phoenicia,  and  Phrygia,  and  the  monaxchical  form  of 
government  long  prevailed  in  the  country,  over  which  Minos 
is  said  to  have  ruled  in  1406  B.O.,  who  became  celebrated  for 
bis  justice,  and  the  body  of  laws  which  he  compiled.     After 
the  Dorian  invasion  of  the  Peloponnesus,  bodies  of  Donan  and 
Achaean  emigrants  settled  in  the  country,  and  a  form  of  go- 
vernment was  ultimately  introduced  by  the  republicans^   ]5ie 
sovereign  power  was  vested  in  a  senate  of  thirty  members, 
whose  decisions  did  not  require  the  force  of  laws  tiU  con- 
firmed by  the  suffirages  of  the  people.     Next  in  authority  to 
tha  senate  were  the  awm»,  who  were  chosM  ^m  the  body  of 
the  people,  and  from  titem  were  tippointed  the  senators,  who 
were  not  responsible  for  anything  while  eosmt,  but  who  be- 
came responsible  as  soon  as  they  took  their  seats  in  the  senate. 
Between  these  magistracies  a  proper  balance  was      ^^ 
preserved.     The  Romans  sought  a  specious  pretext 
for  attacking  and  eubjugatii^  Crete,  which  ka4,     ^^' 
always  been  perfectly  independent.     They  changed  the  go- 
vernment of  Uie  island,  subjected  it  to  tribute,  and      ^„ 
converted  it  into  a  Boman  province.     It  afterwards      ^' 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Venetians,  from  whom, 
the  Otton^ans  took  it. 

2.  Cyprus. — This  island  extends  isom  east  to  west  along 
the  coast  of  Cilicia. .  The  honey,  wine,  oil,  wool,  and  copper 
of  Cyprus  ate  much  commended  by  the  ancients.  This  island 
is  supposed  to  have  been  first  discovered  by  the  Phoeni- 
oians,  who  established  in  it  a  colony  by  whom  it  was  peopled. 

Without  doubt,  the  government  of  Cyprus  was  monarchical. 
The  island  was  divided  among  several  petty  sovereigns,  each 
of  whom  reigned  with  an  uncontroUed  authority  till      e.- 
the  time  of  Cyrus  the  Great.     Tins  prince  subdued      ^ 
them  by  his  generals,  but  left  them  in  possession  of       *^* 
their  respective  kingdoms,  obliging  them  only  to  pay  an  an- 
nual tribute  to  him  and  his  successors,  and  to  send  supplies 
pf  men,  money,  and  ships,  when  required.     The      |^^ 
Cyprian  princes  quietly  submitted  to  the  Peisiaps 
till  the  reign  of  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  when,      ^'^' 
being   encouraged  by  Onesilus,  king  of   Salamis,  they  at« 

15—2 
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tempted  without  success  to  shake  off  the  yoke.      Under  the 

A^  4  successors  of  Alexander,  Cyprus  passed  fix)m  Anti- 
gonus  of  Syria  to  the  kings  of  Egypt.     Alexander^ 

^^  one  of  the'kings  of  Egypt,  being  stripped  of  his  ter- 
ritories, made  the  Bomans  his  heirs  when  he  died.  They^ 
however,  permitted  the  Ptolemies  to  retain  possession  of  the 

im  island  till  an  occasion  offered,  when  a  decree  was 
passed  for  seizing  Cyprus,  though  the  king  on  the 

^^'  throne  was  decUured  a  friend  and  ally  of  Borne,  and 
had  done  nothing  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  senate.  It 
was  restored  to  ^;ypt  by  Caasar  in  47  b.o.  ;  but  on  the  eleva- 
tion of  Octavian  to  the  supreme  power  in  Bome,  it  was  made 
an  imperial  province  in  27  b.c.  Five  years  later  it  returned 
to  the  condition  of  a  senatorial  province.  It  was  occupied  by 
the  Saracens  for  a  short  time  in  648  a.d. 


CHAPTEB  XV. 
THE  COmrXBIXS  AHB  8TATSB  07  ASIA  MDTOS. 
1.   TROAS;  OB  THB   TBOAD. 

Tboas,  or  the  Troad,  was  bounded  by  the  HeUespont  on  the 
north,  the  Gulf  of  Adramitium  on  the  south,  the  JSigGtm 
Sea  on  the  west,  and  Mydia  on  the  east.  The  inhabitants  of 
Phrygia  Minor,  called  Trojans,  firom  Troy,  the  metn^Us 
of  their  country,  were  indisputably  a  very  ancient  people. 
Their  trade  was  very  flourishing ;  and  they  rose  to  a  consider- 
able pitch  of  splendour  and  magnificence. 

Teucer  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  the  founder  of  the 
lARO  '^J*^  monarchy.  He  was  succeeded  by  Ms  son- 
*^  in-law,  Dardanus,  who  extended  the  boundaries  of 
^^*  his  kingdom,  and  enacted  many  salutary  laws.  Dar- 
danus was  succeeded  by  his  son  Erichthonius,  afler  whom 
came  Tros,  the  father  of  Gan3rmedes,  who,  having  occasioii  to 
pass  through  the  territories  of  Tantalus,  king  of  Sipylus,  was 
detained  by  him,  and  so  brutally  treated  that  he  died.  From 
this  prince  Phrygia  Minor  was  denominated  Troas,  aod  its 
metropolis,  Troy.  Tros  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Bus,  who 
devoted  the  whole  of  his  time  to  the  improvement  of  his  ter- 
ritoriesy  the  emendation  of  his  laws,  and  the  felicity  of  hia 
people.  His  son  and  successor,  Laomedon,  huilt  a  citadel 
with  the  treasures  that  were  deposited  in  the  temples  ^  ^g.^ 
of  Neptune  and  Apollo.  His  inhospitable  treat-  ^^«3 
ment  of  Jason  and  the  other  Argonauts  occasioned      ^^ 
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«  war,  wliich  tenninated  in  bis  own  death,  and  the  redaction 
of  bis  metropolis. 

In  the  leign  of  Priam  happened  the  memorable  war  be- 
tween the  Greeks  and  the  Trojans.     The  cause  of  this  un- 
happy war  was  the  abduction  of  Helen.    The  Greeks     1 01 4 
employed  in  this  expedition  upwards  of  1000  ships ;       ~^ 
and  all  the  powers  of  Greece,  except  the  Acama-  ^ 

nians,  were  engaged  in  the  war.  The  city  of  Troy  held  out 
against  these  forces  for  ten  years  (1194 — 1184  b.c.)  ;  but,  be- 
sides the  Trojans,  the  Greeks  had  to  contend  with  many  other 
enemies,  for  all  Phrygia,  Mysia,  Lycia,  and  the  greatest  part 
of  Asia  Minor,  espoused  the  cause  of  the  besieged,  and  even 
the«Thracian8  and  Ethiopians  rendered  them  assistance.  At 
length  the  Greeks  carried  the  citadel  by  stratagem,  and  after 
setting  it  on  fire,  plundered  the  town,  and  massacred  the  inha- 
bitants in  the  confusion  that  followed.  Thus  perished  the 
kingdom  of  Troy,  after  sabsistlng,  fiom  Teucer  to  Priam,  296 
years. 

2.   UT8LL — ^PSROAMUB. 

This  country  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Propontis, 
4m  the  east  by  Phrygia,  on  the  south  by  Lydia,  and  on  the 
west  by  ^tolia  and  the  ^gean  Sea.  Pergamus,  the  chief 
city  of  Mysia,  was  enriched  with  a  library,  containing  200 
choice  manuscripts,  for  the  transcribing  of  which  parchment 
was  here  first  invented,  and  called  by  the  Latins  Charta  Per- 
gamena.  Here,  also,  was  invented  those  costly  hangings 
known  by  the  name  of  tapestry. 

The  kingdom  of  Peigamus  received  its  denomination  from 
the  dty  of  that  name  in  the  province  of  Mysia,  which  was  its 
capital  It  never  had  any  certain  or  fixed  limits.  The  kings 
of  Peigamus  made  a  considerable  figure  among  the  princes  of 
Ana,  and  were  very  serviceable  to  the  Eomans  in  all  their 
Asiatic  wars. 

The  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus  was  Philetserus, 
a  Pspblagonian  eunuch  of  mean  descent,  who  had      aqo 
been  appointed  governor  of  Peigajniis  by  Lysima-      fj^ 
chos  of  Thiace,  to  take  charge  of  the  treasure  that 
he  had  collected  there.      Philetscrus  revolted  against  his 

^^^     master,  and  possessed  himself  of  the  treasure.     He 

~~     was  succeeded  in  263  b.c.  by  his  brother,  who  took 

'     the  name  of  Eumenes,  and  subdued  a  considerable 

part  of  Asia.     On  the  death  of  Eumenes  Attalus  I.  succeeded 

to  the  sovereignty,  and  assumed  the  title  of  king.     He  es- 
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poosed  the  c&ude  of  Rome  with  tmcommon  vigour  against 
FhUip  of  Macedon,  and  died  suddenly  of  an  apoplexy.  He 
was  a  geneiotifi  patron  of  liteiataie  and  learned  men,  and  wrote 
seveial  books,  which  are  occasionally  quoted  by  Strabo,  Pliny, 
and  Artemidorus. 

He  was  succeed  by  his  eldest  son,  Eumenes  IL,  who  le-  • 
^  q-    newed  the  alliance  with  Borne,  and  embraced  every 
B  /     opportunity  of  signalizing  himself  on  behdf  of  that 
repuWc.  •  By  his  assistance  the  Romans  defeated 
Antk)chus  the  Greact  at  the  battle  of  Magnesia,  and,  therefore,  re- 
I  q^    warded  him  by  bestowing  on  him  the  provincestaken 
^     &om  that  prince,  among  which  were  Myaia,  lordia, 
^^'     Phtygia,  and  Pisidia.    Eumenes,  however,  was  soon 
obliged  to  implore  their  assistance  against  Prosias,  king  of 
Bithyma,  who,  in  concert  with  Hannibal,  invaded  his  do- 
minions, and  defeated  him  in  a  naval  engi^ment  with  consi- 
derable loss.    The  Romans  inmiediately  sent  ambaaBadoia^ 
who  effected  a  mediation  between  the  contending  monarchs. 

Instead  of  assisting  the  Romans  i^jainst  Perseus,  king  of 
Macedon,  Eumenes  offered  to  stand  neuter,  if  that  prince 
would  pay  him  1000  talents,  and  procuie  him  a  peace  from 
the  Romans  for  1500  more.  The  Komans,  being  informed  of 
these  proposals,  were  so  exasperated,  that  they  encouraged  his 
brother  Attains  to  request  the  kingdom  for  himfleS^  and 
enacted  a  law  that  Eumenes  should  be  prevented  fiom  enter- 
ing their  capital.  Alarmed  at  this,  the  king  sent  his  two 
brothers.  Attains  and  Athenseus,  to  plead  his  cause  at  Rome  ; 
but  the  senate  were  inflexible,  and  appeared  obstinately  bent 
on  his  destruction.  Their  designs,  however,  were  frusfxated 
by  a  fit  of  sickness,  which  put  a  period  to  the  king's  life. 
Eumenes  II.  collected  a  large  and  valuable  library. 

Attains  IL  had  no  sooner  ascended  the  throne  than  he 
^  .Q    found  himself  at  war  with  Prusias,  king  of  Bithy- 
^""     nia,  who  invaded  his  dominions,  and  made  himsdf 
^^'     master  of  the  royal  city  of  Pergamus.    The  Romans^ 
however,  compelled  Prusias  to  make  peace  and  resign  his  new 
acquisitions.     Afterwards  Kicomedes,   the  son  of  Prusias, 
with  the  assistance  of  Attains,  made  war  upon  his  father, 
whom  he  chased  from  the  throne,  and  finally  caused  to  be 
put  to  death.     On  the  death  of  Attalus  IL  the  crown  de- 
volved on  the  son  of  Eumenes  IL 

Of  Attalus  in.  nothing  more  need  be  said  than  that  he 
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was  cruel  and  tyrannical  in  disposition.  At  his 
death,  which  happened  in  138  B.O.,  he  left  all  his 
effects  to  the  Romans,  the  republic  seized  on  his 
kingdom,  and  reduced  it  to  a  province,  under  the  name  of 
Asia  Propria.  However,  Aristonicus,  the  next  heir,  boldly- 
put  in  his  daim,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Pergamians, 
bravely  contended  with  the  Romans  for  some  time ;  but  at 
length  the  whole  kingdom  was  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  prae- 
torian province,  and  divided  into  several  districts,  each  de- 
pending on  the  metropolis,  where  the  Roman  prsBtor  resided. 


CHRONOLOOICAL  BUMHABT. 


Kingdom  of   Pergamns 

fonnded.by  Philetnnia 

of  Pai^lAgoiu* B.O.  283 

Attains    L    sides   with 

Rome   against  Philip 

V.  of  Macedon „    211 

EniiMies  II.  fights  with 

Bomans  against  An- 

tiodiui  the  Great  of 


Syria :  his  dominions 
greatly  increased b.c. 

War  between  Attains 
II.  and  Pmsias  of 
Bithynia 

Accession  of  Attains  III. 

Beath  of  Attains  III., 
who  leaves  his  king- 
dom to  the  Romans... 
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KINGS  OF  PBBOAMUS. 


Fhfletsras... 
Eumenes  II. 
Attabn  I.  ... 


B.C.  283 
„  263 
»    241 


Enmenes  II b.c.  197 

AttalnsII „     159 

Attains  III „    138 

3.  LTDIA. 

Lydia  was  hounded  hy  Mysia  on  the  north,  by  Phrygia  on 
the  east,  by  Caria  on  the  south,  and  by  Ionia  on  the  west.  It 
wsfi  exkemely  fruitful  in  com,  wine,  and  other  useful  com- 
modities, and  waa  enriched  with  many  valuable  mines.  The 
metropolis  was  Sardis,  which  was  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Pactolus. 

The  Lydians  were  once  a  warlike  people,  but  after  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Persian  luxuries  they  became  indolent,  volup- 
tuous, and  ejQTeminate.  They  were  the  first  that  coined  gold 
and  silver;  that  kept  taverns,  and  invented  public  games, 
which  were,  therefore,  called  by  the  Romans  luiii. 

Historians  mention  three  distinct  dynasties  of  Lydian 
monarchs :  the  AtyadcB,  so  called  from  Atys ;  the  HeraclidtB, 
or  descendants  of  Hercules,  who  reigned  subsequently  to  the 
Trojan  war;  and  the  Mermnadcp, 

Of  the.  first  dynasty  nothing  is  known.  The  death  of 
Candanles,  the  last  king  of  the  second  race,  who  came  to  the 
throne  about  735  B.C.,  was  contrived  by  the  g[ueen  and  Gyges, 
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his  favourite  minister,  and  after  murdering  hia  master/  Gyges 
manied  th«  queen,  and  ascended  the  throne  in  718  B.a 
Gyges  wBa  the  fiist  king  of  the  Mermnad  dynasty.  His 
suooessois  were  Ardysus  (680  B.G.),  Sadyattes  (631  b,<x), 
Alyattes  (619  B.a),  and  Cioesus  (562  b.o.). 

CioesuF,  the  son  and  successor  of  Alyattes,  extended  his 
conquests  so  successfully,  that  his  kingdom  hecame  equally 
respectahle  with  those  of  Media,  Bahylon,  and  i^ypt  Hst- 
ing  invited  to  his  court  Solon,  the  Athenian  legislator,  the 
Lydian  monarch  displayed  hefore  him  the  magnifieoDce  of 
his  treasury,  and  asked  him  who  was  the  happiest  man  he 
had  ever  known,  expecting  that  he  would  give  the  preference 
to  him.  But  Solon  replied  Tellus,  a  virtuous  Athenian,  who 
lost  his  life  in  the  service  of  his  country,  and  gave  the  king  to 
understand  that  it  was  impossible  to  judge  of  the  happiness 
of  any  man  before  his  death. 

When  Cyrus  was  extending  his  conquest  over  all  Asia, 
Croesus  determined  to  oppose  bim ;  and  marching  i^ainst  the 
--g    Persians,  was  defeated,  taken  pnsoner,  loaded  with 
^^    chains,  and  condemned  to  perish  in  the  flamf^     As 
^     he  mounted  the  pile,  he  frequently  exclaimed,  "  Ah! 
Solon !  Solon !"    Cyrus  being  informed  of  this  exdamation, 
and  of  the  lesson  which  CrcBsus  had  received  from  the  Athe- 
nian legislator,  pardoned  the  unfortunate  monarch  in  eoosi- 
deration  of  the  instability  of  human  happiness.    With  Croesos 
ended  the  empire  of  the  Lydians.    After  being  held  suceeft- 
avely  by  Persia,  Macedonia,  and  Syria,  Lydia  was  taken  by 
the  Eomans  and  given  to  Eumenes  XL,  king  of  Peigunus,  in 
189  B.C.    They  regained  possession  of  it  at  the  death  of 
Attains  m. 

4.    CABIA. 

The  country  called  Caiia  was  situated  in  the  south-western 
comer  of  Asia  Minor,  and  was  washed  by  the  sea  on  the  west 
and  south;  on  the  north  it  was  bounded  by  Ionia  and  Lydia, 
and  on  the  east  by  Phrygia  and  Lycia.  At  one  penod  Caiia 
is  said  to  have  been  a  dependency  of  Crete,  but  nothing  defi> 
nite  is  known  of  its  early  history  until  the  time  when  its  sea- 
board was  colonised  by  the  Dorians.  Its  destiny  was  similar 
to  that  of  the  other  Greek  colonies  of  Asia  ^^[inor,  and  it  fell 
succesavely  under  the  power  of  the  kings  of  Lydia  and  Per- 
sia, and  then  into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks  and  *  ^^^ 
Eomans.  The  Bomans,  after  gaining  possession  of  ^^ 
it,  gave  part  to  the  king  of  Peigamus,  and  part  to      **^ 
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the  Rhodians.   It  was  finally  absorbed  in  the  Boxaaa  province 
of  Asia  about  127  B.a 

5.  LYCU. 

Thiacoontiy  was  bounded  on  the  north  byPhrygia,  on  the 
east  by  Fiaidia,  and  on  the  south-west  by  the  Mediteimnean. 
The  soil  is  yeiy  fertile,  the  water  pure,  and  the  air  salubrious. 

The  Lydians  were  once  a  very  powezfdl  and  warlike  people, 
axid  aie  highly  commended  for  their  temperance  and  mode  of 
administering  justice.  They  were  first  subjected  by  Crcesus, 
and  afterwards  by  Cyprus  (546  B.O.).  Instead,  however,  of 
fi>IIowiDg  the  example  of  their  neighbours  by  a  voluntary 
aafaoiissian,  the  natives  of  Xanthus  attacked,  with  a  handM 
of  men,  the  numerous  and  victorious  aimy  of  the  Persians ; 
tnt  finding  themselves  overpowered  by  numbers,  they  retired 
into  the  city,  and  having  set  fire  to  the  castle,  in  which  were 
their  ^Bmnlies  and  riches,  they  returned  to  the  engagement,  • 
and  were  aU  cut  to  pieces  (445  B.a).  It  was  conquered  by 
Akrrander  the  Great  in  333  B.O.,  and  again  in  188  B.a  by 
the  Bomans,  who  gave  it  to  the  Bhodians.  It  was  subse- 
quanftlj  meiged  in  the  Boman  province  of  Asia  48  b.o. 

6.   PISIDIA,   FAPHLAGONIA,  AND  OALATIA. 

Tliere  is  little  to  be  said  about  these  parts  of  Asia  lifinor, 
which  were  generally  tributary  to,  and  included  with,  other 
larger  etatee,  and  acquired  no  individual  history  of  any  import- 
anoa  Pisidia,  which  lay  between  Phrygia  on  the  north,  Lycia 
on  the  west,  and  Cilicia  on  the  east,  was  generally  included 
in  the  last-named  province.  That  portion  of  it  which  bordered 
on  ihe  Mediterranean  was  called  Pamphylia.  It  was  in- 
habited by  wild  tribes,  which  were  never  whoUy  subdued  by 
my  power  that  laid  claim  to  the  country. 

Pi^hlagonia  bordered  on  the  Euzine,  or  Black  Sea,  and 
was  bounded  by  Bithynia  on  the  west,  Galatia  on  the  south, 
and  Pontua  on  the  east.  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  added  it  to 
his  empire  in  560  B.O.,  and  when  he  was  conquered  by  Cyrus 
in  546  B.a,  it  was  annexed  to  Persia.  After  the  death  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  it  fell  to  the  share  of  his  general,  £u- 
menee,  in  323  b.o.  In  290  b.o.  it  was  annexed  to  Pontus  by 
Mithridates  HI.,  and  in  25  B.C.  was  incoiporated  in  the  Bo- 
man district  of  Galatia. 

Galatia  was  bounded  by  Bithynia  and  Paphlagonia  on  the 
north,  by  Phry^  on  the  west  and  squth^  and  by  Pontus  and 
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Dappadocia  on  the  east  and  south-east.  It  was  given  bj  Ni- 
codemes  I.  of  Bithynia,  to  which  state  it  originfdly  belonged, 
to  the  Gaols,  who  passed  from  Greece  into  Asia  Minor  abont 
278  B.O.  They  defeated  and  killed  Antiochns  8oter,  of 
Synay  in  261  b.c.^  Attains  L,  of  Peigamas,  and  Fnuias  L  of 
Bithynia^  frequently  came  into  coUiaion  with  Hheni  and 
checked  their  power,  which  was  rapidly  increasing  in  Ama 
Minor,  daring  their  lespective  reigns.  .  Cneius  Manlina  in- 
vaded the  country  in  189  b.o.,  and  a  desperate  battle  was 
fought^  in  which  several  thousands  of  the  Gauls  were  alain. 
Their  chiefs  were  treacherously  slain  by  Mithzidates  VL  of 
Pontus,  in  86  b.o.,  to  prevent  them  from  giving  a&y  sup- 
port to  ihe  Bomans  in  their  operations  against  him.  It  was 
formed  into  a  Boman  province  with  Paphlagonia  by  Augustas 
in  25  B»a.  The  Gauls  of  Galatia,  or  Gaulish  Asia,  were  di- 
vided into  three  tribes,  of  which  the  Tolistoboges  occupied 
the  west,  the  Tectosages  the  centre,  and  the  Trocni  the  eaaL 

7.    OUJOIA. 

Cilicia  derived  its  name  from  Cilix,  the  son  of  Agenor,  a 
king  of  Phoenicia.  Cilix  quitted  his  native  land  and  formed 
a  settlement  in  this  country  about  1470  b.g.  Oilicia  was 
bounded  on  the  east  by  Mount  Amanus,  which  separated  it 
from  Syria ;  on  the  north  by  Cappadocia,  Isauria,  tiie  south- 
eastern part  of  Phrygia ;  on  the  north-west  by  Pisidia;  and 
on  the  south  by  the  Mediterranean.  The  eastern  part»  called 
Cilicia  Campestns,  was  one  of  the  most  fertile  tracts  in  Asia ; 
but  the  western  division  was  remarkably  barren. 

The  Cilidans  were  a  rough,  unpolished  race,  whose  trea- 
chery, iiDJustice,  and  cruelty  were  proverbial.  Before  they 
settled  in  this  country  they  were  governed  by  their  own. 
princes,  and  divided  into  the  Theban  and  L3rmessian  king- 
doms. Sennacherib,  king  of  Assyria,  is  said  to  have  con- 
quered the  country  about  681  b.o.  In  610  b.o.  Syennesis, 
tiien  reigning  in  Cilicia,  brought  about  a  peace  between  the 
Medes  and  Lydians,  who  were  fighting  on  the  Halya.  Cilicia 
was  long  subject  to  Pesaia,  but  on  the  extinction  of  the  Per- 
sian empire,  Cilicia  became  a  Macedonian  province.  AAer 
the  death  of  Alexander,  it  was  subject  to  the  Seleucidiei  and 
Pompey  annexed  it  to  the  Roman  empire,  64  b.c.,  after  con- 
quering the  inhabitants  who  were  noted  for  piracy. 

8.    OAPPADOOIA. 

Cappadocia,  properly  so  called,  is  bounded  by  Pontus  and 
Galatia  on  the  north,  by  Armenia  Minor  on  the  east^  by 
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COieia  on  the  soath,  and  by  Piiiygia  on  the  west.  Its  pio- 
dnotioiifl  are  winea^  crystal,  jasper,  alabaster,  and  onyx  atone. 
In  ancient  timea  it  abounded  with  mines  of  silver,  braasy  and 
iron,  and  was  peculiarly  funoos  for  an  excellent  breed  of 
horses.  The  religion  of  the  ancient  Cappadocians  was  much 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Persiaos.  Of  their  laws  no  system 
ia  extant ;  and  nothing  oan  be  said  \ntk  accuracy  of  their 
commerce. 

The  first  king  of  Cappadocia  was  a  Persian  nobleman, 
Phamaces^  who  received  the  diadem,  together  with  the 
piinoeas  Atoasa,  for  having  saved  Cyrus  the  Great  from 
a  fdiiona  lion,  which  attacked  him.  The  weakness  of  his 
aneoesaors  rendered  them  an  easy  conquest ;  and  soon  after 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great^  Ariaiathes  I.,  who  was 
then  on  the  throne,  was  conquered  and  killed  by  Perdiceaa, 
and  constituted  a  Macedonian  province  under  Eumenes. 
Aiiaiathes  IL,  however,  reinstated  himself  in  the  sovereignty, 
which  he  transmitted  to  his  posterity.  After  having  borne 
the  yoke  of  the  Persians,  Greeks,  and  Syrians,  the  petty 
kings  of  Cappadocia  fell  under  that  of  the  Eomans.  In 
290  &a  Mithndates  IIL,  king  of  Pontus,  took  possession  of 
Cajppadocia,  and  in  288  it  was  annexed  to  Syria  by  Seleuci  a 
Nicator.  At  his  death,  however,  which  happened  eight  yea]  a 
later,  it  recovered  its  independence. 

Ariaiathes  V  assistec^  the  Bomans  in  a  war  against  Aris- 
tonieQa,  of  Mysia»  and  was  slain  in  battle.     He  left  six  sons 

ISA     ^7      queen,  Laodice,  who,  dreading  their  authority, 

*^  dispatched  five  of  them  by  poison,  and  designed 
to  exterminate  the  family,  but  the  yoimgest  waa 
ha{ypi]y  conveyed  beyond  the  reach  of  her  unnatural  cruelty. 
Tlua  was  Aiiasathes  YL,  who,  having  espoused  the  daughter 
ci  Mithndates  VL,  was  poisoned  by  the  order  of  that 
moiiai^  After  the  tragical  end  of  tins  monarch,  the 
TinnMnB  were  desirous  of  giving  the  Cappadocians  a  repub- 
lican fofUL  of  government,  but  at  length  allowed  them  to 
^      choose  a  king.    Accordingly,  they  elected  Ariobar- 

^      sanea  L,  who  was  an  approved  and  a  steady  friend 
of  the  Koman  republic.     Archclaus  was  the  last 
king  of  Cappadocia,  and  owed  his  elevation  to  the      q^ 
smpiiaing  beauty  of  his  mother,  Glaphyra,  who  had      ^^ 

^tm      captivated  the  heart  of  Marc  Antony. 

f'^      In  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  this  prince  was  summoned 

^  *^      before  the  senate,  and,  being  falsely  accused  of 
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several  heinous  crimes,  fell  a  victim  to  unconquerable  gne^ 
and  his  kingdom  was  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  Bomaii 
province. 
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9.   PHRYGIA. 


Fhrygia  Proper  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Bithynia  and 
Galatia ;  on  the  east  by  Cappadocia ;  on  the  south  by  GilidSy 
Pisidia,  and  Lycia ;  and  on  the  west  by  Mysia,  Lydia,  and 
Caria. 

The  Phrygians  were  said  to  be  descended  from  a  tribe  of 
Thracians,  called  Bryges,  which  migrated  from  Thraoe  into 
Asia  Minor  at  a  very  early  period.  Their  commerce  was 
probably  very  censiderable,  and  their  city  of  Apamea  is  said 
to  have  been  the  chief  emporium  of  all  Asia  Minor*  They 
possessed  a  competent  skill  in  geography,  geometty,  and 
astronomy,  with  a  great  knowledge  of  music.  Being  much 
addicted  to  superstition,  they  had  many  idols ;  but  their  prin- 
cipal deity  was  the  goddess  Cybele^  who  was  represented  by  a 
woman  sitting  in  a  chariot,  drawn  by  four  liona,  crowned 
with  towers,  holding  a  key  in  her  hand,  and  attired  with  a 
garment  embroidered  with  flowers  of  different  colouia. 

One  of  the  most  famous  of  the  Phrygian  kings  was  Gordiu% 
who  was  raised  from  the  plough  to  the  throne.     A  sedition 
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having  broken  out  in  the  coontiy,  the  oracles  advised  the 
Phi3r^an8  to  commit  their  government  to  a  king,  and  ob- 
served, that  the  first  man  who,  after  the  ambassador's  return, 
shoold  visit,  in  a  cart^  the  temple  of  Japiter,  was  destined  by 
the  gods  to  wear  the  diadem.  Gordius  immediately  appeared 
riding  in  his  cart,  and  was  proclaimed  king  of  Phrygia.  He 
consecrated  his  cart  to  the  goddess,  called  Begal  Majesty ; 
and  to  its  beam  attached  a  knot,  which  was  so  artfully 
woven  that  the  oracle  promised  the  empire  of  the  world  to 
him  who  should  untie  it.  Alexander  the  Great  cut  it  with 
his  sword,  and  thus  fulfilled  or  eluded  the  prediction. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Midas,  respecting  whom  the 
oracle  uttered  a  prediction,  in  consequence  of  a  swarm  of  ants 
conveying  their  stores  into  his  mouth  while  he  was  sleeping. 
*<He  shidl  acquire  immense  riches,"  said  the  oracle,  and  the 
prophecy  was  verified. 

Some  other  kings  are  mentioned,  of  whom  we  know  little 
more  than  their  names.     Crcesus,  king  of  Lydi%      mgn 
subdued  Phrygia^  and  held  it  as  a  province  till  he      ^ 
was  conquered  by  the  resistless  arms  of  Cyrus  the 
Great.    The  country  was    entered  by  Agesilaus,   king  of 
Sparta^  when  he  marched  against  Persia  (395  ao.).    When 
Persis  was  conquered  by  Alexander  the  Great  in  333  b.o.^ 
Phrygia  was  placed  under  the  government  of  Antigonus.    In 
282  B.O.  Seleucus,  king  of  Syria,  added  Phrygia  to  his  do- 
mifiionB.     After  the  overthrow  of  Antiochus  the  Great  at  the 
battle  of  Magnesia  by  the  Eomans  in  190  B.a,  the  con* 
quaroiB  gave  Phrygia  to  £«nenes  II.,  king  of  Pergamus,  who 
was  in  alliance  with  thenu    It  came  ultimately  into  the  pos- 
session of  Borne  at  tha  death  of  Attains  UL,  king  of  Per- 
gamus. 

10.  P0NTU8. 

Tbis  country  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Euxine 
Sea;  on  the  east  by  Colchis;  on  the  south  by  Armenia 
Minor  and  Cappadoda ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  river  Halys, 
Paphlagonia,  and  Galatia.  The  air  is  very  salubrious,  the 
hills  are  generally  covered  with  olive  or  cherry  trees,  and  the 
plains  produce  exuberant  crops  of  grain.  The  cherry  tree> 
indeed,  is  said  to  have  been  brought  fix)m  Cerasus,  a  town  in 
the  east  of  Pontus.  The  people  of  Pontus  were  celebrated 
for  their  extraordinary  skill  in  working  iron,  and  f&bhcating 
steel  armour.  Their  chief  deities  wer&  Ceres,  Jupiter,  and 
NeptunCi  to  whom  they  offerod  burnt  sacrifices. 
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Ponttts  was  the  country  ot  the  Amazonfi,  and  was  visited 
by  the  Argonauts  on  their  way  to  Colchis.  This,  and  all  the 
countries  bordering  on  the  Euxine  Sea,  were  snceeenYely  sub- 
dued by  the  Medes  and  Persians,  the  latter  of  whom  erected 
Pontus,  which  had  hitherto  been  a  part  of  Cappadociai  into  a 
kingdom,  and  bestowed  the  sovereignty  on  Artabazes,  in  Uie 
reign  of  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes.  From  thia  penod, 
the  kings  of  Pontus  were  feudatories  to  the  Poreian  empire 
till  the  reign  of  Ariobarzanes  I.  (480  B.O.),  who  shook  off  the 
yoke,  and  greatly  extended  his  dominions ;  and  Mithridates 
lU.,  in  290  B.C.,  added  Cappadocia  and  Paphlagoniatoihe 
crown  of  Pontus. 
Phamaces  I,,  the  son  of  Mithridates  TV.,  not  many  yeais 
^^A  ^^^  ^  accession  to  the  throne,  took  the  c^  of 
^^  Sinope  by  assault,  and  attacked  the  tenitories  of 
'^*  Eumenes  IE.,  king  of  Pergamus.  These  proeeedinga 
occasioned  a  war  with  the  Homan  republic,  in  which  his  do- 
minions were  invaded,  and  he  was  compelled  to  make  peace 
on  very  disadvantageous  terms.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Mithridates  Y.,  who  entered  into  a  strict  aSlianoe  with 
the  Eomans,  for  whom  he  performed  some  important  services, 
and  who  bestowed  on  him  Phiygia  Major. 

On  his  death,  his  son,  Mithridates  YI.,  assumed  the  regal 
authority  at  the  age  of  eleven  years.     He  com-     ^^ 
menced  his  reign  with  the  most  inhuman  and  un-  ■ 
natural  acts  of  cruelty.     That  he  might  accustom      ^^ 
himself  to  hardship,  he  spent  a  great  portion  6f  his  time  in  flie 
exercise  of  hunting,  passing  whole  months  in  the  open  ^elds;, 
and  frequently  reposing  amidst  the  frozen  snow.     He  armed 
himself  against  deleterious  potions  with  such  powerfol  anti- 
dotes and  preservatives,  that  the  most  exquisite  poisoaa  imther 
nourished  than  destroyed  the  constitution  of  his  body.     His 
thoughts  aspiring  to  the  absolute  empire  of  Asia,  he  made  a 
progress  through  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  eastern  oontiiient^ 
that  he  might  observe  the  customs,  laws,  and  manners  of  the 
inhabitants. 

Shortly  afber,  he  resolved  to  reduce  his  ambitioua  prajeets 
to  execution,  and  invaded  the  neighbouring  kingdom  cSt  I^ph- 
lagonia)  which  he  divided  with  his  friend  !NicomedeB»  of  Bi- 
thynia.  After  the  death  of  the  Gappadocian  king,  Adan^Qies 
VL,  who  happened  to  be  his  b^othe^in-law,  and  ^^ 
waa  doubtless  murdered  by  his  orders,  he  entered 
Cappadocia  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  aimy^  and      f"^' 
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plaeed  over  the  aatoxiished  CappadodanB  a  child  eight  yeais 
old,  under  the  tutelage  of  Gordius,  one  of  his  cre^toieB. 

The  growing  power  of  the  long  of  Pontoa  exoiied  amh 
jealousy  in  the  fareasts  of  the  Bonuuis,  tiiat  th^y  aont  L. 
Ck)cneliaB  SuUa,  into  Cappadocia  to  jbhwaiilus  measurea;  and 
Hithiidatea  withdrew  from  Cappadocia  and  Paphlagonia.     At 
lengthy  by  means  of  a  dispute  about  the  auocesaion      ^^ 
in  Bithynia,  war  was  formally  declared  between  the      zz. 
Bomana  and  Mithridates,  who  had  espoused  different 
flidea.    The  king  of  Pontus,  howeyer,  having  persuaded  many 
of  the  nei^houring  nations  to  enlist  under  his  standard, 
boldly  attacked  the  enemy,  soon  drove  the  Bomans      ^ 
out  of  Asia^  and  over-ran  Phrygia,  Mysia,  Caria,      5? 
Lyda,  and  Ihe  adjacent  countries.    The  £re6  cities 
of  Asia  threw  open  their  gates,  and,  by  voluntaiy  submissioBS, 
escaped  the  fajte  of  those  who  had  opposed  his  progress. 
Mithridates  took  ample,  though  diabolical  revenge  on  the 
Bomana,    Archehuis,  onnmande^in-chirf  of  his  army,  made 
a  sueceasfiil  incursion,  into  Greece ;  and  ^  prince  Ariaiathes 
entered  and  occupied  the  kingdom  of  Macedon.     Other  gene- 
rals were  equally  successful,  and  Mithridates  soon  becune 
master,  not  only  of  Asia,  but  of  all  Greece  and  the  neigh- 
bouring islands,  except  lUiodes,  as  far  as  the  Cyclades. 

These  successes  were  at  length  checked  by  the  Somans, 
who,  hearing  that  the  king  of  Pontus  had  projected,  an  .invar 
aion  of  Italy,  sent  Sidla,  a  brave  and  experienced  commander, 
into  Greece.  Athens  was  taken  in  86  aa,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  the  armies  of  Sulla  and  Archelaus  engaged  near 
Chseronea,  in  Boeotia,  the  latter  was  defeated,  wi&  the  loss 
of  about  100,000  men.  At  length,  after  anpther  defisat  at 
Archomenus,  in  85  B.a,  and  the  expulsion  of  his  troops  from; 
Macedonia,  Mithridates  concluded  a  peace  with  SuUa,  and 
_  consented  to  relinquish  all  his  conquests,  and  confine 
^  himself  within  the  boundaries  of  Pontus,  to  leleaso 
all  who  had  been  taken  captive  during  the  war,  and: 
to  deliver  up  to  the  Eoman  general  eighty  ships,  with  their 
arms  and  ammunition,  pay  the  expenses  of  the  Boman  army 
during  its  stay  in  Asia,  and  3000  talents  for  the  expenses  of 
the  war.  Thus  tenninated  the  contest  which  is  known  aa  the 
Pirst  Mithridatic  War. 

This  peace  was  merely  a  truce,    A  collision  ensued  in  83 
B.a  between  Mithridates  and  the  Boman  general  Muiena* 
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who  inyaded  Pontos  because  lie  said  MithridateB  had  not 
been  quick  enough  in  evacuating  Cappadocia.  The  war,  how- 
ever, was  stopped  by  Sulla,  who  otdered  Murena  to  with- 
draw from  Pontus,  and  peace  was  renewed  in  82  ac,  on  the 
terms  previously  agreed.  At  length,  the  quarrel  between  the 
„M  Eomans  and  Mithridates  broke  out  afiresh,  about 
^*  the  possession  of  Bithynia,  which  Nicomedes  in.had 
lefb  to  the  Boman  people.  Accordingly,  Mithri- 
dates invaded  Paphlagonia,  Bithynia,  and  the  provinces  of 
Asia ;  and  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  attacked  Cappadocia^ 
The  Boman  senate,  on  hearing  of  tiiese  transactions,  dis- 
patched the  consul  Lucius  licinius  LucuUus  into  Asia,  and 
entrusted  Marcus  Aurelius  Cotta,  the  other  consul,  with  a 
fleet  to  guard  the  Propontis  and  Bith3mia.  Mithridates  having 
defeated  Cotta,  with  great  slaughter,  by  land,  before  Chaloe- 
don,  ordered  Ids  admiral  to  sail  into  the  harbonr  and  destroy 
his  fleet,  which  was  easily  performed,  and  Mithridates  then 
laid  siege  to  Cyacus.  Fortune,  however,  soon  declared  in 
favour  of  Lucullus,  who  compelled  the  king  of  Pantos  to 
xalse  the  siege  of  Cyzicus,  and  putting  to  sea,  gained  m 
an  important  victory  over  the  fleet  of  Mithri-  'i* 
dates,  near  the  island  of  Lemnos.  He  then  subdued 
Bithynia  and  Paphlagonia,  and,  entering  the  fertile  plains  of 
Pontusy  defeated  Mithridates,  with  great  loss,  and  compelled 
him  to  retire  with  a  small  retinue  to  the  eoxut  of  Ti^ancB, 
king  of  Armenia  (71  B.a). 

Lucullus  reduced  all  Pontus,  and  sent  to  inform  Tigranes 
that  if  he  did  not  deliver  up  Mithridates  he  would      m 
declare  war  against  Armenia.    This  embassy  proving 
unsuccessful,  an  engagement  took  place  between 
Lucullus  and  the  ^menians,  in  which  the  latter  were  de- 
feated with  considerable  loss.      Mithridates,  however,  en- 
couraged his  ally  to  levy  a  fresh  army,  and  acted  with  such 
vigilance,  that,  during  the  absence  of  LucuUus,  he  defeated 
the  Bomans  in  seveml  engagements,  and  expected  to  drive 
them  effectually  out  of  Pontus. 

Pompey  being  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Bomaa 
army,  sent  proposals  of  peace  to  Mithridates,  which      gj 
the  king  of  Pontus  not  only  rejected,  but  was  per-     ^^ 
Buaded,  by  the  deserters  in  his  army,  to  swear  tiiat 
he  would  never  form  any  alliance  with  Borne.    Two  battles 
enabled  the  Boman  general  to  disconcert  all  the  plans  of 
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Mithridates,  -whom  Fompej  again  expelled  fix)m  the      g^ 


B.a 


kingdom  of  Fontua.      He  also  reduced  all  the 
fortresses  that  were  still  ganisoned  by  the  king's 
to)ops,  and  possessed  himself  of  immense  treasure  in  gold, 
4silTer,  and  other  valuables. 

Having  completed  the  conquest  of  Pontos,  Pompey 
marched  his  troops  into  Syria ;  but  no  sooner  was  he  with- 
drawn, than  Mithiidates,  who  had  lain  concealed  in  the  teni- 
tories  of  a  Scythian  prince,  reappeared  in  his  kingdom,  and 
assembled  all  his  subjects  capable  of  bearing  arms.  How- 
ever, the  afiGurs  of  the  king  of  Pontus  were  soon  perplexed 
by  a  public  rebellion ;  and  he  was  deserted  by  those  on  whom 
he  had  placed  the  most  implicit  confidence.  At  length  ho 
adopted  the  resolution  of  marching  through. the  Cimmerian 
Bosporus,  Scythia,  and  Pannonia,  and  of  invading  Italy  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Gauls.  But  while  the  army  lay  en- 
camped at  Panticapaeum,  Phamaces,  the  king's  £ELVOurite  son, 
formed  a  powerful  faction  among  the  soldiers,  who,  on  his 
offering  to  lead  them  back  into  Pontus,  proclaimed  him  king 
with  loud  and  repeated  acclamations.  When  Mithridates 
was  informed  of  this  alarming  rebellion,  he  went  to  appease 
the  tumult ;  but  this  measure  proving  ineffectual,  he  endear 
voured  to  excite  the  compassion  of  his  son.  Finding  all 
gH  means  ineffectual,  the  wretched  monarch  drank 
^  poison,  but  this  did  not  take  effect  on  him ;  and 
the  king,  after  wounding  himself  with  his  sword, 
was  killed  by  a  Gaulish  soldier.  Such  was  the  end  of  Mith- 
ridates, who  subdued  twenty-four  nations,  and  could  speak 
their  languages  as  fluently  as  his  own.  He  possessed  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  physic,  and  wrote  in  the  Greek  tongue 
a  learned  treatise  on  botany.  He  is  to  be  admired  for  the 
equanimity  with  which  he  bore  many  of  his  misfortunes. 

Phamaces  presented  the  body  of  his  fia.ther  to  Pompey; 
and  having  received  the  kingdom  of  Bosporus  from  the  con- 
queror, together  with  the  appellation  of  "  an  ally  of  Rome," 
he  ordered  all  the  commanders  in  Pontus  to  surrender  their 
castles  and  treasures  to  the  Roman  general,  who  thus  acquired 
M„  .  immense  wealtL     Phamaces,  however,  took  advan- 

^t      tage  of  the  civil  dissensions  at  Home,  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  Armenia  and  Cappadocia.      He  was, 
therefore^  attacked  by  Julius  Caesar,  who  defeated  him,  and 
who  in  tmting  to  the  Roman  senate  respecting  his  victory, 
said,  ''  I  came,  I  saw,  I  conquered."    Phamaces  was  after- 

16 
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wards  killed,  at  ZtHa^  in  Pontiu  (46  b.o.)>  in  an  engagement 
with  Asander,  one  of  his  generals,  to  whom  Augustus  suhae- 
quently  gave  the  kingdom  of  Bosporus. 

On  the  death  of  Phamaces,  Pontus  was  made  a  Soman 
province.  During  the  second  tiiumviiate,  Maic  Antony 
bestowed  it  on  Daiius,  the  son  of  Phamaces^  who  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Polemon,  the  son  of  a  Laodicean  orator,  called 
Zeno.  Polemon  IL,  son  of  the  last  prince,  was  raised  to  the 
sovereignty  on  the  demise  of  his  father;  but  he  dying  with^ 
out  issue,  the  kingdom  of  Pontus  was  dismembered,  and 
added  to  the  provinces  of  Galatia^  Bithynia,  and  Cappadocia. 


OHRONOLOOIOAL  8UMMABT. 
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Mithridates  I „ 
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11.   BItHTNUL 

This  cotttttiy  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Eoxine 
Sea ;  on  the  east  by  the  river  Parthenius,  which  divided  it 
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itom  Paphlagonia ;  on  the  south  by  Mount  Olympus  and  the 
Bh3nadacus,  which  diidded  it  fi?om  Mysia ;  and  on  the  west 
by  thei  Thiacian  Bosporus  and  Propontis.  It  contained  several 
handsome  cities,  was  well  watered,  and  abounded  with  most 
of  the  necessazies  of  life ;  but  the  greatest  part  of  its  once 
fartile  soil  is  now  totally  destitute  of  cultivation,  and  its 
laigest  cities  are  either  laid  in  ruins,  or  dwindled  into  con- 
temptible villages. 

TJoB  earliest  mention  of  Bithynia  in  history  is  its  subjuga- 
tion by  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia.  It  was  afterwards  taken, 
with  Lydia,  by  the  Persians ;  but,  about  430  B.a,  Dsedalsus, 
the  chief  of  Bithynia,  declared  the  independence  of  the 
country,  and  assumed  the  title  of  king.  In  401  9.0.  the 
''Ten  Thousand,"  under  Xenophon,  me(  with  much  oppo- 
sition from  the  Bithysians  in  marching  through  the  country 
on  their  way  home  £rom  the  field  of  Cunaxa  to  Greece. 
Alexander  III.  of  Macedon,  sent  troops  against  them,  who 
were  repulsed,  and  Lysimachus,  of  Thrace  (281  B.C.),  was 
.also  defeated  in  an  attempt  to  subjugate  the  country, 

Kicomedes  I.  invited  the  Gauls  into  Asia  to  aid  him  in 

27S    ^<^^u^g  ^^0  throne  against  the  atteopipts  of  his 

^^    brother  Zipaetes.    After  Zielas,  who  was  killed  in 

228  B.C.  by  the  Gauls,  for  an  attempt  against  the 

lives  of  their  chiefs,  the  throne  of  Bithjmia  was  occupied  by 

Prusias  L,  who,  during  the  Mithiidatic  war,  professed  a  warm 

regard  for  the  Eomans ;  but  he  granted  an  asylum  to  Hanni- 

1 8S    ^^'  ^^^^^  implacable  enemy,  and,  at  the  instigation 

^    of  that  eminent  commander,  invaded  the  territories 

of  the  king  of  Pergamus.  These  proceedings  having 

roused  the  jealousy  of  the  Eomans,  they  demanded  Hannibal ; 

€aid  Prusias  was  at  length  obliged  to  execute  the  orders  of 

the  conscript  fathers.     The  illustrious  Carthaginian,  however, 

having  implored  the  gods  to  punish  the  perfidy  of  the  king 

of  BitJbynia,  ipunediately  swallowed  a  deadly  poison.    Prusias 

I.  was  succeeded  (180  b.c.)  by  his  son  Prusias  IT.,  who  after- 

^gA     wards  assisted  the  Bomans  in  the  war  against 

^^     Perseus,  king  of  Macedon.     Hostilities  broke  out 

between  the  king  of  Bithynia  and  Eumenes  IL, 

king  of  pQgamus,  which  terminated  in  the  defeat  of  the 

latter.     Prusias,  however,   was  obliged  by  the  Eomans  to 

surrender  all  he  had  taken  &om  Eumenes.     He  was  hateful 

to  his  subjects,  and  despicable  to  foreigners,  on  account  of 

his  cruelty,  cowardice,  and  disgusting  behaviour.    His  person 

was  deformed  and  his  mind  depraved. 
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Prusias  II.  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Nicomedes  IL,  who 

149    ^'^^  worthy  of  snch  a  fsd^her,  and  who  sacrificed  all 

his  brothers  to  his  tyrannical  ambition.     On  the 

death  of  this  prince,  who  was  assassinated,  Kioo- 

demes  III.  ascended  the  throne  (91  B.O.).   A  War  broke  out  (88 

B.o.)between  him  and  Mithridates  YL^king  of  PontoSyin  which 

the  latter  was  victorious.     He  bequeathed  his  kingdom  to  the 

Bomans,  and  immediately  after  his  death,  in  74  &c.,  Bi&yma 

was  reduced  to  a  province  of  Home.    It  was  united  to  Borne  in 

63  A«D.,  and  in  103  a.d.  Pliny  the  Younger  was  made  governor 

of  the  country.     It  was  while  he  was  holding  this  poet  that 

he  made  the  representations  to  Trajan  respecting  the  Chne- 

tians,  which  led  to  a  persecution  of  them  by  that  empeiot. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


ABHSHIA  AKD  THE  CtilTSTBIBB  BOBDSBIVG  09  TRX 

xxrzDrs,  ob  black  ssa. 

1.  ABUENIA. 

Abuenia  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Iberia  and*  Albania  ; 
on  the  east  by  Media ;  on  the  south  by  Mount  Tauzos ;  and 
on  the  west  by  Pontus  and  Cappadocia.  It  was  agreeably 
diveisified  with  hiUs  and  valleys;  but  produced  aeanty 
crops  of  com,  wine,  &c.,  which  were  also  extremely  bad. 
The  religion  of  the  Armenians  resembled  that  of  the  Medea 
and  Persians^  with  some  trifling  variations ;  but  their  prixici- 
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pcd  deity  was  the  goddess  Tanais,  or  Venusy  to  wJiom  seTeial 
magnifieent  temples  were  oonseciated.  Their  language  -was 
flumlar  to  that  of  the  Syrians ;  at  least,  they  used  the  Syriac 
ehanusteni. 

It  is  said  that  Armenia  was  first  settled  by  Haik,  son  of 
Togannah,  and  grandson  of  Japheth,  who  fled  thither  to  es- 
cape from  Belus,  king  of  A8syn%  about  2106  B.a  In  1725 
Bba  it  became  subject  to  Assyria^  but  recovered  its  indepen- 
dence about  745  b.o.  Armenia  was  subject  to  the  successors 
of  Alexander,  king  of  Macedon.  After  the  defeat  of  Anti- 
ocbus  Hie  Great,  of  Syria,  by  the  Eomans  (189  b.o.)  Artaxias 
and  Zaiiadrasy  governors  of  Armenia,  revolting  from  their  al- 
legiance, caused  themselves  to  be  proclaimed  kings  of  the  pro- 
vinces under  their  jurisdiction.  This  rebellion  was  crowned 
with  eztiaordinary  success ;  and  Armenia  from  a  small  pro- 
vince, soon  became  a  considerable  kingdom  in  wealth,  power, 
and  ertent  Having  thus  effected  their  ambitious  purpose, 
the  conquerors  divided  their  territories  into  two  kingdoms,  of 
which  the  greater,  or  eastern  part,  was  governed  by  Artaxias^ 
under  the  name  of  Armenia  Major,  and  the  lesser,  or  western 
part,  by  Zanadras,  under  the  appellation  of  Armenia  Minor. 
These  two  parts  were  divided  by  the  river  Euphrates.  All 
the  attempts  of  Antiochus  to  recover  the  lost  provinces  were 
defeated,  and  he  was  compelled  to  conclude  a  peace,  whilst 
his  successful  opponents  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the 
Eomans,  and  thus  secured  their  new  kingdoms  to  themselves 
and  their  descendants. 

Valaisaces,  the  brother  of  Mithridates  I.,  king  of  Parthia, 
established  himself  in  Greater  Armenia  in  149  B.O.,  and  trans- 
mitted the  crown  to  his  posterity.     Tigranes  I.,  the  fourth  in 
gn     descent  from  Valarsaces,  had  scaroely  ascended  the 
throne,  when  he  was  prevailed  on  by  Mithridates, 
VL,  called  Eupator  and  the  Great,  to  engage  in  a 
confedemcy  against  the  Eomans,  and  marry  his  daughter 
Cleopatra.    Tigranes  sent  a  powerful  army  against  Cappa- 
docia,  which  the  Eoman  senate  had  recently  conferred  on 
Ariobamnes,  drove  the  reigning  prince  from  the  throne,  and 
bestowed  the  crown  upon  Ariarthes,  son  of  Mithridates.    In 
the  meantime,  the  Syrians,  being  harassed  by  the  perpetual 
contentions  of  the  Seleucidso,  invited  Tigranes  to  take  posses- 
go      sion  of  their  throne,  which  he  ascended  with  the 
^      unanimous  sufirage  of  the  pec^le.     His  ambitious 
spirit  being  inflamed    by  this  new   addition  of 
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fitrengthy  lie  led  his  victonous  aimy  into  Annoiia  MiiLory 
which  he  reduced  in  one  campaign ;  marohed  against  the' 
Anatic  Gieeks,  whom  he  compelled  to  acknowledge  him  as 
their  sovereign;  invaded  Cappadocia  a  second  time,  and 
bronght  hack  300,000  prisoners,  whom  he  employed  in  build- 
ing a  dty  on  the  river  Nioephorius,  near  Mount  MaaLus, 
which  he  denominated  Tigianocerta. 

Mithridates  fled  from  Pontus  to  the  court  of  his  son-in^w, 
and  though  Tigranes  refused  to  see  and  acknowledge  him  for 
.8  relation,  he  would  not  ddiver  him  into  the  hands  of  the 
Somans.  Upon  this,  LucuUus,  the  Boman  general^  imme- 
diately invaded  Armenia;  and  having  attacked  Tigranes 
before  Tigranocerta,  defeated  the  king's  troops  with  great 
slaughter.  Tigranes  quitted  the  field  in  the  beginning  of  the 
engagement,  and  took  re^e  with  Mithridates,  but  XacoIIus 
foUowed  him  up  and  defeated  the  two  kings  near  Artaxata. 
Soon  afterwards  a  mutiny  occurred  in  the  anny  of  IacuUus, 
who  was  obliged  to  withdraw  lus  troops,  and  ^thridates  and 
Tigranes  occupied  Pontus  and  Cappadocia.  Pompey  was 
now  appointed  to  prosecute  the  war,  and  many  en-  ^^ 
gagements  followed,  in  all  of  which  the  troops  of  ^ 
Tigranes  were  defeated  and  put  to  the  rout  At  ^' 
length,  young  Tigranes,  prince  of  Armenia,  revolted  against 
his  &tiier  and  went  over  to  Pompey.  The  unfortunate  Ti- 
granes, therefore,  delivered  himself  into  the  hands  of  the 
Bomans,  and  immediately  after  the  conqueror  restored  to 
Tigranes  the  kingdom  of  Armenia,  with  the  greatest  part  of 
'Mesopotamia,  and  invested  his  son  with  the  government  of 
the  provinces  of  Goidyene  and  Sophene.  This  arrangement, 
however,  displeasing  the  youug  prince,  he  solicited  the  in- 
habitants of  Sophene  to  withhold  the  royal  treasures,  which 
the  Eoman  general  had  adjudged  to  his  £ELther.  Pompey, 
therefore,  loaded  him  with  chains,  and  sent  him  to  Rome. 

Tigranes  the  elder,  being  restored  to  his  paternal  kingdom, 
cheer^illy  yielded  the  provinces  of  Syria,  Cilicia,  and  (>ppa- 
doda,  to  the  Bomans,  and  was  designated  by  the  title  of  ally 
of  the  Boman  republic.  He  considered  himself  bound  to 
maintain  a  strict  friendship  with  the  Bomans,  and  not  only 
lefdsed  to  succour  Mithridates,  after  that  monarch  had  been 
defeated  by  Pompey,  but  even  offered  a  reward  to  any  one 
who  should  put  him  to  death.  Tigranes  died  in  his  eighty-fifth 
year,  and  left  the  crown  to  his  son  Aitavasdes.  It  diould  be 
said  that  the  kings  who  then  held  Armenia  were  of  Parthian 
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extiactioiiy  the  dynasty  having  been  foonded  in  149  'Bjo.  by 
YalaiBacee,  the  brother  of  Mithridates  L,  king  of  Parthia. 

Aitavasdes  no  sooner  assumed  the  leins  of  government, 
than  he  ptojected  the  subjugation  of  Media^  and  id-      qa 
vised  Mgoc  Antony  to  invade  that  countly,  offering     ^ 
to  conduct  him  thither  in  peison,  and  to  assist  him  y 

with  all  his  forces.    Antony  readily  embiaoed  this  proposal ; 
but  the  Armenian,  being  privately  reconciled  to  ^e  king  of 
A^      Media,  led  the  Bomans  over  such  steep  mountains/ 
T~      and  through  such  bad  roads,  that  they  were  obliged 
to  leave  most  of  their  baggage  and  warlike  engines 
behind.    This  treachery,  however,  being  discovered,  Arta- 
Tasdes  was  loaded  with  chains,  stripped  of  his  treasures,  aad 
reserved  to  grace  the  triumph  of  Marc  Antony  at  Alexandria. 
The  Armenians  placed  the  crown  on  the  head  of  his  eldest 
Q^     son,  Artaxes  11. ;  but  the  Bomans  ultimately  drove 
^       him  fsom  the  throne,  and  bestowed  the  sovereignty 
'^*     on  Tigranes  U.,  a  younger  brother.     After  the  d»- 
mise  of  Tigranes  11.,  lus  son,  Tigranes  III.,  was  dethroned/ 
and  Augustus  conferred  the  Armenian  crown  on  Aitavasdes, 
supposed  to  have  been  the  son  of  Artaxes  IL     On  the  death 
of  Artavasdes,  Tigranes  III.  was  restored.    He  was  succeeded 
by  his  widow  Erato,  but  she  was  compelled  to  abdicate,  and 
Ariobarzanes,  a  Mede,  was  invested  vnth  the  government,  at 
the  request  of  the  Armenians. 

AHier  an  interval  of  a  few  years,  Yonones,  who  had  been 
^^       expelled  fix)m  Parthia,  ascended  the  throne,  but  it 
ZZ       was  not  long  before  the  country  was  subdued  by  the 
Parthians,  in  opposition  to  whom  Tiberius  supported 
Mithridates  of  Iberia,  biother  to  Pharasmenes,  king  of  that 
country.    Mithridates,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Romans, 
triumphed  over  the  Parthians ;  but  his  brother,  Pharasmenes, 
sent  his  son,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  to  invade  Ar- 
menia.   This  unexpected  irruption,  and  the  defection  of 
several  Armenian  nobles,  induced  the  king  to  shut  himself 
up  in  a  fortress,  which  was  defended  by  a  Roman  garrison, 
llie  unfortunate  monarch,  however,  was  betrayed  by  the 
governor  into  the  hands  of  his  iniquitous  nephew,  lE&ada- 
mistus,  who  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death,  together  with  his 
unoffending  children. 

BhadamTstue,  having  cut  off  the  whole  &mily  of  Mithii- 
-^  dates,  took  possession  of  the  throne  <^  Armenia ; 
•'J  but  Tiridates,  brother  to  Volagases,  king  of  Parthia, 
^'  *     fesolving  to  assert  the  ancient  right  of  his  fEunily  to 
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the  usQiped  kisigdomy  marched  a  powerful  anny  into  Aane- 
nia,  and  compelled  the  r^cide  to  retire  from  the  oountiy. 

The  Axmenians  being  continually  hanased,  and  kept  in  a 
state  of  perpetual  alanu,  applied  to  the  emperor  Nezo,  who^ 
after  the  country  had  been  subdued  by  lua  generals,  and 
Tiridates  L  driyen  from  the  throne  (60  a.d.)»  bestowed  the 
sovereignty  on  Tigianes  V.,  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great. 
After  ti^e  death  of  Tigranes,  Tiridates  had  the  address  to  in- 
duce Nero  to  restore  to  him  the  diadem,  which  he  and  his 
successors  possessed  as  homagers  to  the  Eoman  empire. 

In  the  reign  of  Tnyan,  when  Artaxes  IIL  tras  on  the 
throne  of  Armenia,  the  whole  country  was  reduced     ^  ^  . 
to  the  form  of  a  Boman  province ;  but^  two  years 
later,  it  was  relinquished  by  Hadrian,  who  had  be-     ^^' 
come  emperor  of  Bome  on  the  death  of  Trajan.    In  the 
reign  of  Tigranes  YL  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  Paithians 
to  repossess  themselves  of  Armenia,  but  they  were  driven  ont 
by  the  lieutenant  of  the  Boman  emperor,  Marcus    m^^ 
Aurelius.     After  the  overthrow  of  the  Parthian 
monarehy,  Artazerxes  I.  of  Peisia  brought  Armenia     ^^* 
into  subjection  (232  A.D.),  but  in  259  a.d.  the  Bomans  placed 
Tiridates  IL  on  the  throne.    In  his  reign  Christianity  was 
introduced.    Armenia  was  frequently  an  object  of  contention 
between  the  Bomans  and  the  Peisians,  and  in  387  a.]>.  it  was 
divided  between  them ;  but  in  442  a.d.  the  Persians  obtained 
complete  mastery  over  the  country.    Subsequently  it  was 
conquered  by  the  Saracens  (637  a.d.)  ;  then  by  the  Se^ukian 
Turks,  who  denominated  the  country  Tuioomania  (1079  a.d.); 
and  afterwards  by  the  Tartars  (1234  A.D.).     None  of  these 
oonquests,  however,  extirpated  the  race  of  Armenian  kingg. 

Armenia  Minor,  which  before  the  revolt  of  Zariadtes  and 
Artaxias,  constituted  part  of  Cappadocia^  was  bounded  on  the 
east  by  tiie  Euphrates,  on  the  south  by  Mount  Taurus,  and 
on  the  west  and  north  by  a  long  chain  of  mountains  called 
Mens  Scordiscus,  Amanus,  and  Anti-Taurus.  The  valleys  of 
this  country  are  crowned  with  grapes  and  olives  equal  in 
quality  to  those  of  Greece.  Zariadres  maintainedhis  usurped 
honours  by  forming  a  strict  alliance  with  the  Boman  Bepublic. 
Artanes,  ib.e  last  male  of  this  race,  was  slain  in  battle  by 
Tigranes  I.,  king  of  Armenia  Mijor,  whom  the  Bomans  ex- 
pelled ftom  his  country,  and  bestowed  the  crown  iqran  Alio- 
bananas  L  of  Cappadocia.  In  the  civil  war,  tUys  prince 
espoused  the  cause  of  Pompey,  but,  9&&t  the  batOe  of  Vbat^ 
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salia,  wa8  generoufily  paraoned  by  Julius  Cssar.  On  the 
denuse  of  Ariobaizanes  U,  wlio  had  been  educated  by  Cato, 
and  enjoyed  the  unreserved  fnendship  of  Cicero,  hia  &milj 
became  extinct,  and  the  kingdom  was  given,  fiist  to  Aitar 
vasdes,  king  of  Media,  and  then  to  Polemon,  king  of  Pontus. 
It  was  afterwards  successively  governed  by  Aichelaus,  of 
Gai^adocia;  Cotys,  of  Bosporus ;  Aristobulus,  great-grandson 
to  Herod  the  Great ;  and  Tigranes  Y.,  of  Annenia  M^jor, 
his  near  relation.  After  78  a.d.,  when  Artaxes  HE.  became 
king  of  both  the  Armenias,  it  shared  the  fate  of  the  larger 
province. 

OHBONOLOGIOAL  SUMUABT. 


AjiDflnia  said  to  be  first 
settled  by  Haik»  an 
AaBypaik  refugee    . . . 

Armenia  rendered  tri- 
butary to  Aflsyria  ... 

Independence  of  Ar- 
Benia  re-estftblished 

Aimenia  taken  from 
Antlochns  the  Great 
by  Artazias  and  Za- 
nadres,  about 

Valarsaces  acquires  so- 
vereignty over  Great- 
er Annenia  

Tigranes  I.  of  Armenia 
asoends  the  throne  of 
Syria 

lisraiies  I.  submits  to 
rompey,  and  ia  con- 
firmed in  possession 
of  Armenia 

Artavasdes  I  .dethroned 
for  treacherous  oon- 
dnct  towards  Rome 

Vonones  expelled  from 
Parthia,  and  called 
to  the  throne  of  Ar- 


B.C.  2106 
„  1725 
„     745 


188 


149 


66 


34 


.  A.D.       16 


Tiridates  I.,  brother  of 
Vola^^Mes,  king  of 
Parthia^  assumes  the 
government A.D.   51 

Armenia  constituted  a 
Roman  province  by 
Trajan „      115 

Roman  troops  with- 
drawn from  Armenia 
by  Hadrian „      117 

Tiflranes  VI.  relieved 
m>m  the  Parthians 
by  the  Emperor  Mar- 
cus Aurelius   ,,      166 

Armenia  subjugated  by 
Artaxerzes  1.  of  Per- 


Tiridates  II.  replaced 

on  the  throne  by  the 

Romans    „      269 

Christianity  introduced 

into  Armenia*  about  „  275 
Armenia  divided  be- 
tween the   Romans 

and  Persians  „      387 

The    Persians    obtain 

complete       mastery 

over  Armenia ,,     442 


KINGS     OP     ABMBNIA. 


Valarsaces.... 

Arsaoes  

Artaxes  I 

Tigraaefcl 

Artavaadeal. 
Artaxes  II.    . 


149  B.O.  to  442  B.C. 
...  B.C.  149 
127 
114 


96 
36 
SO 


Tigranes  II c.c.  20 

Tigranes  III „  20 

Artavasdes  II „  6 

Tigranes  III.  (restored)     „  5 
Erato   (widow    of    Ti- 
granes III.)  „  2 
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Ariobananes 

ArtAvafldes  III 

Erato  (restored)   

Vonones 

InUrregnum  

TigranesIV 

ArsacesII 

Mithridatas  of  Iberia 

Rhadamistus 

Tiridateal 


,  A.D. 


2 
4 
6 
16 
17 
18 
35 
35 
51 
52 


TigranesV.   AJX  60 

Tiridates  I.  (restored) ...  „  62 

ArtaxeallL., „  78 

Artavasdes  IV. „  120 

TirannsI „  121 

TigraneaVL „  142 

VolagaMs  „  178 

ChosroesI „  198 

Artaxerzes  I.  (Persia)...  ,,  232 

Tiridatean „  259 


*4^*  After  the  death  of  Tiridatea  II.,  in  314>  conaiderable  coafaaion 
prevailed  in  the  succession. 

2.   OOLOHIB. 

Colchis,  ihe  modem  MmgreUa,  was  bounded  by  Movnt 
Caucasus  on  the  north,  by  Iberia  on  the  east,  by  Armenia 
and  part  of  Pontus  on  the  south,  and  by  the  Euxine  Sea  on 
the  westw  This  kingdom  was  extremely  rick  and  fertile  in 
olden  times,  and  contained  many  excellent  mines  of  gold, 
which  gaye  rise  to  the  celebrated  fable  of  the  golden  fleece, 
and  the  Argonautic  expedition.  The  Colchians  are  supposed 
to  have  descended  from  Egyptians,  who  had  been  led  into 
Scythia  by  Sesostris  ;  and  they  were  governed  by  kings  of 
their  own.  Colchis  was  at  one  time  tributary  to  Persia,  but 
lecovered  its  independence  before  the  fall  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire. Mithridates  occupied  it  for  a  short  time,  but  it  was 
taken  from  him  by  Pompey  in  65  b.c.  In  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Trajan,  they  voluntarily  subinitted  to  the  Roman 
authority;  but  as  their  .country  was  never  reduced  to  the 
form  of  a  Eoman  province,  they  probably  retained  their 
ancient  form  of  government. 

3.    IBERIA. 

Iberia,  which  is  now  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Geoigia, 
was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Moimt  Caucasus,  on  the  east 
l^  Albania,  on  the  south  by  Armenia,  and  on  the  west  by 
Colchis.  The  ancient  inhabitants  were  a  very  brave  and 
warlike  people,  who  maintained  their  independence  against 
the  utmost  exertions  of  the  Modes,  Persians,  and  Mace- 
donians, STid  even  combated  the  Romans  with  great  fortitude 
and  resolution,  although  they  were  defeated  by  Pompey  in 
65  ao.  Those  who  inhabited  the  campaign  country  were 
industrious,  and  much  addicted  to  agriculture,  and  boie  a 
strong  resemblance  in  dress  to  the  Medes  and  Armeniana; 
but  those  inhabiting  the  mountains  were  wild  and  savage, 
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and  «nght  he  compaied  to  the  Scythians  and  Sannatians. 
Theii  form  of  goveniment  was  monarchical ;  and  after  they 
submitted  to  the  Eomans  (115  b.c.),  they  were  ruled  by  their 
kings,  who  were  tribataiy  to  Eome.  The  Romans  relin- 
quished all  claim  to  the  country  about  364  ^.d.,  soon  after 
which  time  it  became  a  Persian  province. 

4.  ALBANIA. 

The  pleasant  and  fertile  tract  of  country,  which  the  ancients 
designated  l^  the  name  of  Albania,  and  which  is  now  part 
of  Georgia,  was  bounded  by  Mount  Caucasus  on  the  north,' 
by  the  Caspian  Sea  on  the  east,  by  Armenia  on  the  south, 
and  by  Iberia  on  the  west  The  ancient  inhabitants  were  a 
tally  comely,  and  vigorous  race,  equally  £:imous  for  th^ 
conrage  and  simplicity.  They  were  totally  unacquainted 
with  weights,  measures,  and  the  nse  of  money,  and  carried  on 
trade  entirely  by  exchange.  Trajan  visited  the  country  in 
116  B.C.,  and  received  the  submission  of  the  chiefs,  but  it 
was  never  thoroughly  reduced  by  the  Bomans. 

5.  BOSFOBUS. 

This  ancient  kingdom,  which  included  all  the  provinces 
subject  to  the  Bosporean  princes,  was  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Tanais,  or  Don,  and  its  tributaries,  on  the  east  by 
Colchis,  on  the  south  by  the  Euzine  Sea,  and  on  the  west  by 
the  Gidf  of  Carcinitis.  It  therefore  comprised  the  Tauric 
Chersonese,  or  Crimea,  in  Europe,  and  the  extensive  tract 
which  lies  between  the  Euxine  Sea  and  the  Falus  Maeotis,  or 
Seaof  A8o£ 

6.   THBACE, 

Thrace  was  bounded  by  Mount  Hsemus  on  the  north ;  by 
the  Euxine,  the  Hellespont,  and  the  Propontis  on  the  cast ; 
bj  the  iEgean  Sea  on  the  south  ;  and  by  Macedon  and  the 
met  Strymon  on  the  west.  The  Thracians  were  'a  brave 
and  warlike  people ;  but  their  minds  were  uncultured,  an^ 
strongly  tinged  with  cruelty.  Their  religion  was  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Greeks ;  but  the  deities  that  they  principally  woi^ 
shipped  were  Mercury,  Mars,  and  Thrace,  a  son  of  Mars,  &om 
whom  the  country  was  said  to  have  taken  its  name. 

Though  Thrace  was  sometimes  called  a  kingdom,  it  was 
only  an  assemblage  of  petty  states,  independent  of  each  other. 
Some  of  the  princes  nnited  their  neighbours  under  their 
sceptres,  and  assumed  the  diadem ;  but  they  rarely  trans- 
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mitted  it  to  their  posterity.  Had  these  people  beeni 
mous  in  their  councils,  they  might  have  become  one  of  the 
most  powerful  nations  on  earth.  The  principal  tribes  of  An- 
cient Thiace  were  Dolonci,  Denseletae,  Bessi,  Cicones,  Edoni, 
Bistones,  Odomanti,  Biyges,  Pieies,  Odsysse,  Autonomi, 
Moedii,  Crobyzi,  Saphflei,  and  Celetao. 

The  following  are  the  principal  events  deserving  notice  in  the  hia* 
toiy  of  Thrace^  which  may  be  iiest  exhibited  in  the  fonn  of  a 

CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 


The  Thraoian  Cher- 
sonese colomsed  by 
the  Greeks  first    B.a  522 

Thrace  is  invaded  by 
Darius  I.,  and  ren- 
dered tributary    „    513 

Thrace  invaded  by  the 
Athenians „    478 

The  colony  of  Amphi- 
poha  founded  by  the 
Athenians „    437 

Invasion  of  Macedonia 
by  the  Odrysae,  under 
their  king,  Sitalces...    „    429 

The  Spartans,  by  the 
Peace  of  Antalcidas, 
attain  chief  influence 
over  Greek  cities  in 
Thnoe,  in  pUce  of 
Athenians „    387 

Amphipolis  seized  by 
Phihp  of  Macedon  ...    „    358 

The  Thracian  Cher- 
sonese ceded  to  Athe- 
nians by  the  Thracian 
chief,  dersobleptes  ...    „    357 

I/ysbnaohus  obtains 
Thrace  at  partition  of 
Alexander^  empire 323 

Lysixnachia^  new  capital 
of  Thrace,  founded  by 
Lysimachns r    281 

Lysunachus  att^ed  by 


Seleucus  Nicator,  and 
killed,  at  Compedioa. 
— ^Thnee  occupied  by 
SeleuciS 

The  GaulB,  under  Bre^ 
xnius,  invade  Thrace 

A  great  part  of  Thrace 
annexed  to  Egypt  by 
Ptolemy  III 

Philip  V.  of  Macedon 
invades  Thrace,  and 
acquires  supremacy 
over  the  oountrv 

Philip  compelled  by  the 
Romans  to  relinquish 
Thrace,  which  is  occu- 
pied by  Antiochus  the 
Gnat 

Antiochus  the  Great 
compelled  to  ^eld  up 
Thrace  to  the  Komana 

Thrace  ultimately  made 
a  Roman  province   ... 

Invasion  of  Thrace  by 
the  Goths  

The  Goths  permitted  to 
settle  in  Thrace  by 
Valens 

Invasion  of  Thrace  by 
Attaa 

Invasion  of  Thrace  by 
Bulgarians 
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PEEFATOKY  BEMARKS. 


In  pimnanoe  of  the  plan  sketohed  out  ia  the  Introduction 
to  Yolome  I.  of  this  series  of  Mimimlg  of  Ancient  Histoiy ; 
this — ^the  third  of  the  set— contains  the  History  of  Rome 
as  a  Kingdom  and  Republic ;  while  in  the  fourth  and  last 
will  be  found  the  sequel — the  History  of  Rome  as  an  Em- 
pire. The  sub-division  is  natural  and  useful,  for  the  first 
part  embraces  the  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  Rome 
until  it  had  attained  the  summit  of  national  gloiy,  and 
extended  its  dominion  over  all  the  countries  that  encircle 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  stretch  from  its  borders  for 
hundreds  of  miles  northward,  eastward,  and  southward  into 
the  heart  and  centre  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa;  while 
the  second  part  recounts  its  decline  and  ML  through  the 
corruptions  that  crept  in  as  wealth  and  power  increased, 
and  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  purer  patriotism  and 
simpler  manners  that  had  distinguished  the  early  Romans. 
These  corruptions  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Empire, 
and  the  introduction  of  Imperialism,  which  failed  through 
the  unhappy  tendency  of  human  nature  to  run  riot  in 
frightful  excesses  as  soon  as  absolute  power  is  attained,  and 
all  wholesome  restraints  such  as  are  found  in  a  limited 
monarchy  and  constitutional  government  are  withdrawn. 

It  maybe  useful  to  repeat  here  for  the  information  of 
those  who  may  not  possess  the  complete  series,  that  in 
Volume  L  will  be  foxmd  a  synopsis  of  the  history,  as  far  as 
it  can  be  ascertained,  of  the  principal  states  and  kingdoms 
of  Africa  and  South  Western  Asia,  as  known  to  the  An- 
cients, and  that  it  comprises  an  account  of  the  early  history 
of  the  world,  and  man  from  the  creation  to  the  rise  of  the 
first  empires  and  kingdoms,  and  the  history  of  Egypt,  the 
Jews,  Chaldea,  Assyria,  Babylonia,  Media,  Persia,  Syria, 
Parthia,  and  Carthage,  and  the  States  of  North  Western 
Africa.     Volume  IL  comprises  the  History  of  Greece,  the 
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Oreek  Colonies  ia  Asia  Minor,  Sicily,  and  the  ooast  of  tlie 
Mediterranean  Sea,  with  Pontus,  Cappadocia,  Pergamtu, 
Armenia,  and  the  countries  contiguous  to  Asia  Minor,  that 
could  not  be  conveniently  included  in  the  first  Yoluma 

Although  each  volume  of  the  series  ia  complete  in  itself 
it  -will  be  necessary  to  read  it  in  connection  with  the  others 
in  order  to  gain  a  thoroughly  dear  knowledge  of  Ancient 
History,  and  to  recognise  the  epochs  at  which  the  history 
of  one  country  becomes  interwoven  with  for  a  time^  or  com- 
pletely absorbed  in  that  of  another. 

At  the  end  of  every  section  in  this  as  well  as  the  other 
volumes,  a  Chronological  Summary  of  the  principal  events 
narrated  in  the  section  has  been  introduced  for  the  purpose 
of  rendering  this  Ancient  Histoiy  especially  useful  in  schools 
and  colleges,  and  students  preparing  for  examinations  of  any 
kind  in  which  a  knowledge  of  Ancient  History  is  requisite. 


London,  1873. 
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A  HISTORY  OF  ROME. 


CHAPTER  I. 
nfTBODTTCTOBT— EABLT  SECOBBS. 


1.   THE  PEOPLES  OP  ANCIENT   ITALY. 

Italy  was  anciently  known  by  the  difFerent  appellations  of 
Satumia,  (Enotria,  Hesperia,  Ausonia,  and  Tyrrhenia.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  called  Italy  from  Vitalus,  a  king  of  the 
country.  On  three  sides,  it  is  surrounded  by  the  sea  ;  and 
on  the  fourth,  towards  the  north,  it  is  enclosed  by  the  Alps. 
It  is  about  nine  hundred  miles  in  length,  but  veiy  unequal  in 
breadth,  and  in  shape  it  resembles  a  man's  leg. 

In  the  earliest  times,  before  the  legendary  history  of  the 
land  began,  it  is  believed  that  Italy  was  inhabited  by  the 
Pelasgi,  a  race  which  also  occupied  the  neighbouring  peninsula 
of  Greece.  Later  the  country  was  divided  among  a  number  of 
tribes,  of  whom  the  principal  appear  to  be  the  Siculi  or 
Sicilians,  the  Rutulians,  the  Volscians,  the  Etruscans,  the 
ligurians,  the  Umbrians,  the  Marsians,  the  Venetians,  the 
Sabines,  and  the  Latins.  The  modem  Genoa  was  inhabited 
by  the  Ligurians.  The  Venetians  held  that  part  of  their  late 
domains  which  lies  to  the  east  of  the  Adige.  The  Etruscans 
and  the  Umbrians  possessed  those  parts  which  recently 
formed  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany,  and  the  northern 
provinces  of  the  Papal  States,  which  are  now  absorbed  into 
the  new  kingdom  of  Italy.  The  Sabines,  the  Latins,  and 
the  Volscians  inhabited  that  tract  which  extends  from  the 
Tiber  to  the  frontiers  of  Ifaples ;  Capua  and  Campania  are 
now  the  northern  part  of  the  province  of  Naples ;  and  the 
Marsi,  the  Samnites,  and  the  Apulians,  divided  the  rest  of 
the  country.  The  relative  positions  of  these  tribes  may  be 
best  ascertained  by  reference  to  a  map  of  Ancient  Italy. 
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2  A  mSTORT  OF  BOKE. 

2.   iBNEAB  IN  ITALT — HIS  DESOENDANTB— OBIGIK  OF  BOMS. 

MaeaSf  aocoiding  to  tiaditioi),  haviBg  esoaped  firom  the 
Toins  of  Troy,  amved  on  the  coast  of  Laliaizi»  and  was  kindly 
received  by  Latinus,  the  king  of  the  country,  who^  on  hu 
assisting  him  against  the  Eutulians,  assigned  him  and  his 
companions  a  portion  of  land,  and  afterwards  bestowed  on 
him  his  only  daughter,  Laviniay  in  marriage,  with  the  right  of 
succession  to  the  crown.  On  the  death  of  his  father-in-law, 
the  kingdom  of  Latium  accordingly  fell  to  Mneaa,  who  is 
said  to  have  founded  and  built  the  city  of  Lavinium.  He 
engaged  the  Eutulians  and  T^henians  near  the  banks  of 
the  ]^umicus,  and  being  hardly  pressed  by  the  enemy,  fell 
into  the  river  and  was  drowned. 

.tineas  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ascanius,  lulus,  or 
Julius,  who  founded  Alba  Longa.  His  widow,  Lavinia^ 
finding  herself  pregnant^  withdrew  to  a  wood,  wh^  ahe  was 
delivered  of  a  son,  whom  she  named  iEneas,  after  his  father, 
and  Sylvius,  from  the  place  of  his  birth.  Ascanius  left  a  sod, 
called  also  lulus.  The  inhabitants  of  Latium,  however,  united 
Alba  and  Lavinium  under  one  sovereignty,  which  they  con- 
ferred on  Sylvius,  but  made  lulus  the  chief  priest. 

After  a  succession  of  thirteen  king?  of  the  line  of  Sylvius^ 
Ftocas  bequeathed  the  throne  to  his  eldest  son,  Numitor,  but 
Amulius,  the  brother  of  Xumitor,  usurped  the  govenunent, 
and  after  murdering  his  nephew  Lausus,  compelled  £hea 
Sylvia,  Numitor's  only  daughter,  to  become  a  vestal  viigin, 
or  attendant  in  the  temple  of  Y^ta,  by  virtue  of  which  office 
she  was  debarred  from  marrying.  Bhea  Sylvia^  however, 
became  the  mother  of  twin  sons,  whose  father,  in  palliation 
of  her  offence,  she  averred  to  be  Mars,  the  god  of  war.  The 
boy%  placed  in  a  basket  of  rushes,  were  thrown  into  the 
Tiber,  and  floated  to  the  foot  of  mount  Aventine^  where  they 
were  found  by  Faustulus,  the  king's  shepherd.  This  man 
carried  them  home  to  his  wife,  Acca  Laurentia,  who  nuaed 
them  as  her  own.  This  woman  was  called  by  those  who 
knew  her,  Lupa,  or  She-wolf;  and  hence  arose  the  story  that 
Bomulus  and  Bemu%  as  the  boys  were  called,  had  heen 
suckled  in  infancy  by  one  of  these  animals. 

After  arriving  at  manhood  the  twins,  having  discovered 
their  relationship  to  Kumitor,  who  was  still  living,  collected 
the  shepherds,  deposed  Amulius^  and  reinstated  their  grand- 
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Mher  on  the  thxoiie.    They  then  leeolved  to  build  a  city 
upon  those  hills  where  they  had  fbnneily  kept  their  flocks  ; 
and  Nmnitor  assigned  them  a  certain  tenitoiy,  and  pennitted 
any  of  his  sul^ecta  to  settle  in  their  new  colony.    But  a 
disseosian  arising  between  the  two  hrothensy  Te^Mwting  the 
spot  whexe  the  city  shoold  stand,  Branis  was  killed,  and,  it 
is  said,  by  Ecmnlos  himself.    The  dty  was  called  Boom^ 
after  liie  name  of  its  founder,  and  was  built  upon  the 
Paktiiie  hill.  It  contained,  at  fiiBt,  about  a  thousand  houaes, 
or  huts ;  and  even  the  palace  of  Bomulus  was  built     i»»o 
(tf  needs,  and  thatched  with  stiaw.    In  order  to 
increase  its  inhabitants^  it  was  made  a  sanctuary 
£9r  all  male&etorBy  slaves,  and  sodi  as  weie  compelled  for 
various  reasons  to  leave  their  own  part  of  the  praiinsula. 

CHBONOLOGICAL  8UMUABT. 

Sipge  of  Troy  oommeaced  B.a  1193  1  Airiral  of  iBneas  in  Italy  aa  1183 
Troy  tak'en  and  burnt ...   „   ^18^  1  BomefoiindedbyBomulaB  „     753 


CHAPTER  n. 
THE  mvEV  xDrat  ov  Bma. 

753  B.a  to  509  b.c. 

1.  BOMULUS. 

BoxULUS  left  the  people  at  liberty  to  choose  their  king ;  and 
they  ooneuned  in  electing  their  founder.  Accoidingly,  he 
was  acknowledged  as  chief  of  their  religion,  sovereign  magis- 
tiate  of  Borne,  and  geneial  of  the  aony.  Besides  a  guazd  to 
attend  his  person,  wherever  he  wen^  he  was  preceded  by 
twelve  men  armed  with  axes  tied  up  in  a  bundle  of  rods  or 
£isces,  who  were  to  serve  as  ezecutioners  of  the  law,  and 
impress  the  people  with  an  idea  of  aubjection. 

The  senate  waa  composed  of  a  hundred  of  the  principal 
citizens  of  Borne,  who  acted  as  counsellors  to  the  long.  In 
this  assembly,  all  the  important  business  of  the  state  was 
transacted,  the  king  himself  presiding,  though  every  ques- 
tion was  determined  by  a  majority  of  votes.  The  senators 
were  called  Fatres,  or  Fathers,  partly  from  their  venocable 
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appearance,  for  most  of  the  first  senators  were  old  men,  and 
partly  on  account  of  the  fatherly  care  they  were  supposed 
to  exercise  over  the  citizens. 

To  the  patricians,  who  were  descendants  of  the  senators, 
belonged  all  the  principal  offices  of  the  state,  as  well  as  of  the 
priesthood,  to  wluch  they  were  appointed  by  the  senate  and 
the  people.  The  plebeians,  or  lower  orders,  had  the  power  of 
sanctioning  those  laws  which  were  passed  by  the  king  or  the 
senate.  By  their  sufirages,  all  things  relative  to  peace  or  war, 
the  election  of  magistrates,  and  even  the  choosing  of  a  king, 
were  confirmed.  By  them,  aU  enterprises  against  the  enemy 
were  proposed,  while  the  senate  possessed  only  a  negative 
voice.  Each  plebeian  had  a  right  to  elect  from  the  patrician 
order  a  protector,  who  was  to  assist  him  with  his  advice  and 
fortune,  plead  for  him  before  the  judge,  and  rescue  him  from 
every  oppression.  On  the  other  hand,  the  client  attached 
himself  to  the  interests  of  his  patron :  he  assisted  in  portioning 
his  daughters,  or  paying  his  debts  or  his  ransom ;  followed 
him  in  every  service  of  danger,  and  gave  him  his  vote  when 
he  became  a  candidate  for  any  office. 

The  religion  of  that  age  consisted  chiefly  in  a  firm  reliance 
on  the  knowledge  of  soothsayers,  who,  from  observing  the 
flight  of  birds  and  the  entrails  of  beasts,  pretended  to  direct 
the  present,  and  look  into  futurity.  Bomulus  ordained,  that 
no  new  divinitias  should  be  introduced  into  public  woiship ; 
that  the  priesthood  should  continue  for  life  ;  and  that  none 
should  be  eligible  to  this  office  before  the  age  of  fifty.  In 
order  that  the  priests  might  be  qualified  to  teach  others,  he 
ordered,  that  they  should  be  the  historiographers  of  the  times. 

Eomulus  divided  the  people  equally  into  two  tribes,  to 
which  a  third  was  afterwards  added,  when  the  Romans  and 
Sabines  were  amalgamated.  To  each  tribe  was  assigned  a 
diflerent  part  of  the  city,  and  was  again  subdivided  into  ten 
curise,  or  companies,  a  hundred  men  with  a  hundred  horse- 
men, ten  to  each  curia. 

A  government  thus  wisely  instituted,  induced  numbas  to 
claim  its  protection ;  and  it  seemed  to  want  only  women  to 
perpetuate  its  duration.  By  the  advice  of  the  senate,  Romnlns 
offered  to  cement  the  most  strict  confederacy  with  the  Sabines^ 
on  the  terms  of  intermarriages ;  but  the  Sabines  rejected  the 
proposition  with  disdain.  Eomulus,  therefore,  resolved  to 
obtain  by  force  what  was  denied  to  entreaty;  and  proclaiming 
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a  feast  in  honour  of  Neptune,  the  Sabines  and  others  came 
as  spectators,  bringing  with  them  their  wives  and  daughters. 
After  the  games  had  commenced,  the  Boman  youth  rushed 
among  the  strangers  with  drawn  swords,  and  seiz-      ^^^ 
ing  the  youngest  and  most  beautiful  women,  carried      ^^ 
them  off  by  violence.     The  Sabine  girls  at  lirst      ^'^' 
r^arded  with  aversion  the  Eomans  who  had  thus  made  them 
their  wives  by  force,  but  they  soon  learnt  to  love  and  esteem 
their  captois. 

HowQ,ver,  the  citizens  of  Csenina,  Antemn«3,  Crustumerium, 
and  other  Sabine  towns,  resolving  to  revenge  tbe  common 
cause,  made  separate  inroads  into  the  Boman  territory,  but 
were  defeated  by  Bomulus.  A  severe  war  took  place  between 
the  Sabines  and  the  Eomans,  in  which  the  former  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  Eoman  citadel;  but  hostilities 
were  at  length  terminated  by  the  women,  whom  the  Eomans 
had  violently  seized,  and  who  induced  the  combatants  to  lay 
aside  their  animosity,  and  live  as  friends.  The  two  nations 
listened  to  this  advice.  It  was  agreed  that  Eomulus  and 
Tatius;  king  of  the  Sabines,  should  reign  jointly  ^m^ 
in  Eome  with  equal  power  and  authority;  that  a 
hnndred  Sabines  should  be  admitted  into  the  senate ; 
that  the  city  should  retain  its  former  name,  but  the  citizens 
should  be  called  Quirites,  and  that  both  nations  being  thus 
xmited,  such  of  the  Sabines  as  were  inclined,  should  be 
admitted  to  aU  the  privileges  of  denizens  of  Eome.  Tatius 
was  killed  about  five  years  after,  and  Eomulus  once  more 
became  sole  monarch  in  the  state  which  he  had  founded. 
During  the  co-reign  of  Tatius,  the  equestrian  order,  an 
intermediate  Unk  between  the  patricians  and  the  plebeians, 
was  instituted. 

Elevated  by  success,  Eomulus  enlarged  his  views,  and 
affecting  absolute  sway,  wished  to  control  those     ^^^ 
laws  to  which  he  had  formerly  professed  implicit 
obedience.    This  so  enraged  the  senate,  that  the 
founder  of  Eome  suddenly  disappeared,  and  the  multitude  were 
taught  to  believe  that  he  had  been  taken  up  into  heaven. 

CHBONOLOGICAL  STN0F8IB. 
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2.  suMA  roxpnjus. 


Ab  Ronmlns  left  no  lieii^  the  city  seemed  gneti j  diyided 
in  the  coune  of  a  snooeasor;  bat  after  some  time  it  wm 
agreed,  that  the  party  winch  elected  should  nomiiiatB  fimn 
the  body  of  the  other.    Aooardin^y  the  choice  beii^  left  to 

715     ^^^  Boman  part  of  the  senate^  they  selected  Noma 

PompiliuSy  a  Sabine^  irho  was  abmit  fbrfy  years  of 

age^  and  had  long  been  illnstrious  for  piety,  justice, 

moderation,  and  an  exemplary  li£a.   He  was  skilled  in  all  the 

learning  and  philosophy  of  the  Sabines,  and  irith  leluctanee 

accepted  the  dignity  which  was  conferred  upon  him. 

The  new  king  was  a  good  man,  and  an  earnest  loyer  of 
peace,  and  endeayonred  to  make  his  subjects  pioiis^  ^l^Jf 
and  prosperous.  He  built  many  new  temples^  and  instituted 
feasts ;  and  led  the  people  to  respect  his  acts  and  orders,  by 
pretending  that  they  were  suggested  to  him  by  the  goddess 
^eria.  He  built  the  temple  of  Janus*,  which  was  to  be  shut 
in  the  time  of  peace,  and  open  in  that  of  war ;  he  added  to 
the  number  of  vestal  virgins^  who  had  very  great  privileges 
allowed  them ;  instituted  pontiff ;  and  founded  the  orders  of 
the  Salii  and  Feciales,  two  colleges  of  soldier  priests.  The  Sain 
had  charge  of  the  sacred  shields  called  AneUia^  made  in  imita- 
tion of  the  ulndZi,  or  Sacred  Shieldof  Mars,  which  was  said  to 
have  Mullen  from  heaven,  and  which  it  was  supposed  would 
prevent  Home  from  being  taken  as  long  as  it  remained  in 
the  city ;  while  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Fedales  to  delibeiate 
on  cases  of  aggression  against  Bome,  and  to  declare  w«r 
against  the  offenders,  if  it  were  just  and  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  arms.  He  encouraged  agriculture,  and  divided, 
among  the  lower  orders  of  the  people,  those  lands  whidi 
Eomulus  had  gained  in  war ;  softened  the  rigour  of  the  laws 
relative  to  parents  and  children;  regulated  the  Boman 
calendar,  altering  the  number  of  the  months  from  ten  to 
twelve ;  and  abolished  all  distinction  between  Boraana  and 
Sabines. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  SUXMABT. 

Election  of  Numa  Pom-  I  Bmnan  Calendar  lefonnod  b.c.  710 

piliua  by  the  Senate  ...  B.C.  715  |  Death  of  Nnma  Pompilios  ^    678 

*  This  god  had  two  fitoea,  looking  different  waja,  denoting  the 
*)nidence  of  considering  both  tiie  present  and  the  fatnie. 
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3.   TUIXiUB  HOOnUDCL 


On  the  death  of  Nnmay  the  (Bovoceign  power  again  de- 
▼olved  on  the  senate,  with  whom  it  oontinned  till  the 
people  elected  ToUas   Hoatilius  for  their  king,     jm 
ThiB  monarch  was  immoderately  fond  of  war ;  and     ^ 
the  Albans  were  the  first  people  that  gare  him  an 
opportunity  of  indulging  his  indinationa     Bnt  when  the 
armies  of  the  two  nations  were  on  the  point  of  commencing 
the  engagement^  the  Alhan  general  rtepped  forward,  and 
offered  to  decide  the  dispute  by  single  combat    In  each 
array  were  three  twin  brothers :  those  of  the  Bomans  wera 
called  Horatii-;  and  of  the  Albans,  Guriatii.      They  wem 
all    remarkable   for   their  courage,  strength,  and  activity; 
and  to  them  it  was  resolyed  to  commit  tiie  management  of 
the  combat    Two  of  the  Horatii  fell  dead  upon  the  spot ; 
whOe  the  three  Guriatii  were  each  more  or  less  severely 
wounded.    The  last  of  the  Horatii,  to  separate  lua  foes,  pre- 
tended flight,  and  was  followed  by  aU  the  Guriatii,  whom 
he  succeasivedy  attacked  and  killed.    The  Alban  army  im- 
mediately consented  to  obey  the  Eomans.     The     ggg 
victorious  yonth,  retaming  triumphant  horn  the 
field,  found  his  sister  lamenting  the  loss  of  her 
lover^  one  of  the  Ouriatii»  to  whom  she  was  betrothed. 
Tniuqiorted  with  passion,  he  slew  her  in  a  rage ;  for  this 
action  the  magistrate  condemned  him,  but  he  obtained  pardon 
by  appealing  to  the  people. 

HostiHos  quelled    the  rnsokitoe  of  the  Eidenates  and 
Yflientines,  aiuL  utterly  demoli^ed  the  dty  of  Alb%  the  in- 
habitants of  which  weie  transfdanted  to  B(nne.    He     «^ 
obtained  a  signal  victory  over  the  Sabines^  and 
engaged  in  a  doubtfulwar  with  the  Latina   He  died 
after  a  turbolent  and  warlike  reign  of  thirty-two  years,  soma 
say  by  lightning  hurled  at  him  by  some  offended  deity  of 
B«ne^  and  others  by  assassination,  contrived  by  some  of  hie 
enemies,  of  whom  a  king  of  hia  character  and  diqpQsition 
most  have  had  many. 


Elactionof  TnUu  Hottl- 
Uu  by  the  Senate bjO.  673 

Goml>at  of  Horatii  and 
Camtii,  about    ,   669 


CHBOXOLOGICAL   8UHKABT. 

CoDmiest  of  the  eitieft  of 

Fiaenn  and  Veil B.a  665 

Demolition  of  Alba „   664 

Death  of  TnUas  Hostilias  „  USi 
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4.  AKCUS  MABTIUS. 

After  an  intenegnum  of  about  t^^o  years,  Ancus  Martius, 
QMQ     the  giandson  of  Kuma,  wag  elected  king  by  the 
1^     people,  whose  choice  was  confirmed  by  the  senate. 
He    inherited  the   piety  and  the  virtues  of  Lis 
grandfather,  to  which  he  added  the  talents  of  a  warrior. 
He     conquered  the  Latins,   whom  he  removed  to  Eome, 
and  increased  his  own  territories  by  the  addition     g«  ^ 
of  part  of  theirs.     He  raised  temples,  fortified  the 
city,  built  a  prison  for  malefactors,  and  formed  a 
sea-port  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  called  Ostia.     He  died 
after  a  glorious  reign  of  twenty-four  years. 

OHBONOLOQIOAL   8UMHABT. 


Election  of  Ancus  Martina 
by  the  Boman  Senate...  B.a  640 

Conquest  and  removal  of 
the  Latins  to  Borne,  about  „    685 


Foundation  of  the  port  of 
Ostia  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Tiber B.a  627 

Death  of  Aneoa  Martioa.. .   „    61G 


5.   TABQUINIUS  PBISCUS. 

Lucius  Tarquinius  Priscus,  who  was  appointed  guardian  to 
the  sons  of  the  late  king,  had  assumed  the  surname  of  Tar- 
quinius, from  the  city  of  Tarquinii  in  Etruna,  the  place  of  hi» 
former  residence.  He  was  the  son  of  a  merchant  of  Corinth, 
named  Demaratus,  who,  having  acquired  considerable  wealth 
by  trade,  settled  in  Italy.  Having  married  Tanaquil,  a  womaa 
of  fiunily  in  the  city  of  Tarquinii,  the  son  of  Demaiatus  re- 
moved to  Home.  His  courteous  beanng,  wealth,  and  profuse 
hospitality,  gained  him  the  esteem  and  admiration  of  the 
people,  who,  by  his  influence,  were  induced  to  set  aside  the 
children  of  the  late  king,  and  elect  him  their  sovereign. 
He  added  a  hundred  members  to  the  senate,  which  now 
increased  the  number  to  three  hundred.  He  defeated  the 
Sabines,  and  compelled  them  to  accept  peace,  at  the  ezpenae 
of  a  considerable  part  of  their  territories,  and  of  CoUatia,  a 
large  city  on  the  Arno,  above  five  miles  east  of  Some.  He 
also  obtained  several  advantages  over  the  Latins^  from  whom 
he  took  many  towns. 

Tarquinius,  having  thus  forced  his  enemies  into  submission, 
surrounded  the  city  with  stronger  and  more  extensive  walls  ; 
adorned  the  forum  with  porticoes;  laid  the  foundation  of 
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the  Capitol,  whicb,  however,  lie  did  not  live  to  finish ;  and 
formed  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  a  great  sewer  which  carried  into 
the  Tiber  the  drainage  and  superfluous  waters  of  Home.     He 
assumed  the  insignia  of  royalty,  such  as  a  crown  of  gold,  an 
ivory  throne,  a  sceptre  with  an  eagle  upon  the  top,  and  robes 
of  purple ;  and  founded  yearly  games  for  the  amusement  of 
the  people.    For  the  exhibition  of  these  games  he     aqk 
built  the  Circus  Maximus,  or  Great  Circus.     He      ^ 
was  assassinated  at  the  age  .of  eighty,  and  in  the 
thirty-eighth  year  of  his  reign,  by  the  sons  of  Ancus  Martins. 

CHBONOLOOICAL   SUUKABT. 


Election    of    Tarquinius 
Priscas  by  the  Roman 

Senate B.a  616 

Foundation  of  the  Oapitol   „    615 
Building    of   the    Circus 
Mazimufl,  or  Great  Circus  „    605 


Cloaca  Maxima,  or  Great 
Sewer,  constructed  to 
drain  Rome B.C.  600 

AnaflBination  of  Tarqui- 
nins  PriflcuB  by  the  sons 
of  Ancua  Martiua   „    578 


6.   SERVIUa    TULUU8. 

On  the  death  of  Tarquin,  Servius  Tullius,  who  had  married 
his  daughter,  secured  Mb  election  to  the  vacant  throne  by  his 
own  address,  and  the  intrigues  of  his  mother-in-law.  ^wg 
However,  he  obtained  the  crown  through  election 
by  the  people,  and  not  by  nomination  and  election 
by  the  senate  in  the  usual  way.  He  then  proceeded  to 
effect  a  revision  of  the  constitution  by  making  a  fresh 
territorial  and  social  division  of  the  state  (by  which,  however, 
the  old  orders  were  left  untouched),  and  forming  a  new 
popular  assembly,  which  gave  the  plebeians  a  considerable 
share  in  regulating  the  government  of  the  state.  The  whole 
population  was  first  divided  into  thirty  tribes,  of  which  four 
were  within  the  walls  of  Kome,  while  the  remaining  twenty- 
six  were  in  the  country  without  the  walls.  These  tribes 
held  general  meetings  in  the  forum  at  stated  times,  when 
inferior  magistrates  were  elected  and  great  public  questions 
discussed.  He  next  ordered  an  exact  enumeration  to  be 
made  of  all  the  citizens  of  Bome,  their  children,  and  servants, 
with  a  just  valuation  of  their  property  and  estates,  and  having 
obtained  this  he  proceeded  to  divide  the  people  into  five 
classes.  The  first  class  was  subdivided  into  fourscore  cen- 
turies, or  companies,  one  half  of  which,  being  composed  of 
the  most  aged  and  respectable,  were  to  remain  at  home  for 
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the  defence  of  the  city,  while  the  other  hal^  oompoeed 
of  the  youthful  and  the  yigorona^  weie  employed  in  the 
gAQ  field.  In  the  fiist  dasa  also  were  compiised  the 
^^  equiiea — ^knights  or  hofsemen — which  ccMisiflted 
of  eighteen  centmiea^  nx  pairidans,  and  twelve 
pleheiane^  with  two  more  of  the  fdMy  or  machiniata,  who 
followed  the  camp--all  having  property  worth  1(^000 
asesj'^  or  upwards,  belonging  to  this  claaa.  The  second  daaa 
consisted  of  twenty  centoriesy  or  componiee,  and  comprised 
those  who  weie  worth  above  75,000  oiCB,  The  third  class 
consisted  of  twenty  centuries,  and  was  composed  of  such 
as  were  worth  50,000  asea.  The  fourth  dass  consisted  also  of 
twenty  centuries,  and  was  composed  of  those  who  were  worth 
25,000  asea.  In  the  fifth  class  were  thirty  centuries,  and  the 
qua^fication  was  11,000  aaea.  In  this  class  were  zeckoned 
three  centuries  of  trumpeters  and  musicians,  and  another 
century  of  proletarit,  as  they  were  called,  or  persons  who  had 
nothing  to  call  their  own,  or  whose  property  fell  below 
11,000  ases.  The  centuries  of  each  class,  excepting  the  four 
of  the  fifth  dasa  last  enumerated,  consisted  half  of  senionf  or 
older  men,  and  half  of  junu»%  or  younger  men.  Of  these  the 
old  men  were  to  remain  at  home  for  the  defenoe  of  the  dfy, 
while  the  more  youthful  were  employed  in  the  armies.  It 
was  also  ordained  that  each  century  should  supply  an  equal 
share  to  the  exigendes  of  the  government,  and  that  the 
dtizens,  paying  their  taxes  by  centuries^  siiould  give  their 
votes,  in  all  public  transactians,  in  the  same  manner,  in  s 
public  assembly  of  the  centuries^  odled  the  Comiiia  Gtniuriaia, 
in  which  patricians  and  plebeians  equally  participated. 

TnUius  also  ordered  a  numbering  and  vahmtion  ef  the  p(R>- 
perty  of  the  Boman  dtizens  to  be  made  every  lustrum,  or 
period  of  five  years.  By  this  regulation,  all  the  dtisana,  in 
complete  armour,  and  in  their  respective  classes,  were  to 
assemble  once  every  five  years  in  the  Campus  Maztius,  whero 
they  were  to  deliver  in  an  exact  account  of  their  fiimilies  and 
fortune.  This  monarch,  who  was  eminent  for  justioe  and 
moderalion,  entertained  the  generous  intention  of  laying  down 
his  power;  and  retiring  into  obscurity,  after  forming  the 

*  The  Ai  in  the  time  of  ToUiu  wtm  a  eoppw  or  biaa  coin,  of  IS 
ouneee  in  weij^t.  *  It  is  difficult  to  detenniDe  iU  equiTalent  in  T^ff**^ 
money,  but  it  is  rapposed  to  hare  been  worUi  a  litUe  more  than  thrae- 
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kingdom  into  a  lepn'blic.  This  noble  design,  however,  iras 
frustrated  by  his  son-in-law,  Tarquin,  the  son  of  Tarqninins 
Priscns^  who,  at  the  instigation  of  his  ambitions  wife,  Tullia^ 
assassinated  Tollins  after  an  nsefnl  and  a  prosperous  reign  of 
forty-foor  yean. 

CfHBONOLOOIOAL  SUmCABT. 


Election  of  Serrias  TuIIiim 
hj  the  BoBum  people...  b.o.  578 

Viirt  Gbinage  of  copper  or 
bnn  money  in  Itome...   »   577 

Vint  Qninqueimial  Cen- 
sus  ^ „   666 


Berisioii  of  the  Conttitn- 
tion,  and  diTinon  of  the 
people  into  80  tribee  ...  uo.  560 

AnwMwrinwtion  of  Semim 
Tnllios  by  his  lon-in- 
law,  Tarqoin  „   5S4 


7.  TABQUINnJB  SUFSBBUB. 

Lncins  Taiquinios,  who  was  afterwards  called  Snperbus,  or 
the  Prood,  placed  himself  on  the  throne  in  consequence  of 
this  parricide,  and  seemed  to  claim  the  crown  by  an  bereditary 
right,  without  any  regard  to  the  seCnate  or  the      eo^ 
people.     His  chief  policy  consisted  in  keeping  the      ^ 
people  always  employed,  either  in  wars  or  in  public 
works,  by  which  means  he  diverted  their  attention  from  the 
tyrannical  authority  which  he  exercised.     He  kept  a  guard 
c^  foreign  mercenaries,  who  were  ready  to  execute  his  orders, 
however  cruel  and  unjust.    He  reduced  the  Sabines  to  sub- 
mission, and  took  from  the  Yolscians  Suesaa  Pometia,  a 
considerable  town,  about  twenty-six  miles  east  of  Bome ; 
but  in  subduing  (>abii,  another  city  of  the  Volscians,  he  was 
obHged  to  have  recourse  to  stratagem,  a  practice  not  usual 
with  the  Bomans. 

A  woman  in  strange  attire  introduced  herself  to  Tarquin, 
and  offered  to  sell  nine  books,  which  she  said  were  composed 
by  herself:  but  the  king  not  knowing  that  she  was  one  of 
the  celebrated  Sibyls  of  Cunue,  whose  prophecies  never  failed, 
refused  to  buy  them.  She  therefore  departed,  and  burning 
three  of  the  books,  returned  with  the  six,  for  which  she  asked 
the  same  price.  Being  once  more  despised  as  an  impostor,  she 
again  departed,  and  burning  the  other  three,  returned  with  the 
remainder,  still  asking  the  same  price  as  at  first.  The  augurs 
advised  the  king  to  purchase  the  books;  and  the  woman, 
having  recommended  the  utmost  care  to  be  taken  of  them,  sud- 
denly disappeared.  Tarquin  chose  proper  persons  to  keep  these 
books,  which  were  deposited  in  a  stone  chest  in  the  GapitoL 

During  the  siege  of  Ardea  by  the  Bomans,  Sextus,  the  king's 
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son,  and  CoUatinas,  a  noble  Boman,  Trith  some  others,  hap- 
pened to  disconise  on  the  beauty  and  virtue  of  their  wives, 
each  man  extolling  his  own  with  singular  commendations. 
CoUatinus  offered  to  decide  the  dispute  by  putting  it  to  an 
immediate  trial,  whose  wife  should  be  found  possessed  of  the 
greatest  beauty,  and  most  sedulously  employed  at  that  very 
hour.  This  proposal  was  immediatdy  agreed  to,  and,  talking 
horse,  they  posted  to  Eome,  where  l^ey  found  Lucretia,  the 
wife  of  Collatinus,  spinning  in  the  midst  of  her  maids,  and 
portioning  their  tasks.  They  unanimously  gave  her  the  pre- 
ference for  beauty ;  and  Sextus,  forgetful  of  friendship  and 
honour,  determined  to  find  means  to  make  her  unMthful  to 
her  husband.  He,  therefore,  visited  her  privately  a  few  days 
after,  and  finding  means  to  convey  himself  into  her  chamber 
at  midnight,  threatened,  that^  if  she  would  not  let  him  work 
his  foul  will,  he  would  first  kill  her  and  one  of  her  husband's 
slaves^  and  Uien  report  that  he  had  detected  and  slain  them 
in  the  commission  of  crime. 

In  the  morning  Sextus  returned  to  the  camp,  and  Lucretia, 
sending  for  her  husband  CoUatinus,  and  for  her  fSather 
Spurius,  informed  them  of  the  indelible  disgrace  which  had 
befallen  the  family.  She  then  stabbed  herself  with  a  dagger, 
and  expired  without  a  groan.  Junius  Brutus,  a  relative  of 
the  king,  who  had  feigned  to  be  almost  an  idiot  to  escape  the 
king's  jealousy,  was  so  incensed  at  this  brutal  act  of  Sextos^ 
that  he  caused  the  body  of  Lucretia  to  be  exposed  to  the 
people,  whose  pity  was  soon  changed  into  rage  and  ungovern- 
able fury.  The  senate  passed  a  decree,  that  Tarquin  and  his 
family  should  for  ever  be  banished  from  Home.  Tarquin 
»« Q  immediately  flew  to  Bome ;  but  finding  the  gates 
shut  against  him,  he  prepared  to  return  to  the 
camp.  However,  the  same  sentiments  of  humanity 
which  had  impelled  the  citizens,  had  also  by  this  time 
affected  the  army,  who  refused  to  receive  him.  Thus  the 
tyrant,  with  his  family,  was  obliged  to  seek  a  precarious 
asylum  at  Caere,  a  town  of  Etruria ;  and  with  Tarquin  ended 
the  kingly  government  of  Eome,  after  it  had  continued  two 
hundred  and  forty-three  years. 

CHBONOLOGICAL  SUMXABT. 

TJsnxpation  of  Tarquinius  B.a  584  t  Bape  of  Loeretia,  andabo- 
Purohaseof  Sibylline  Bookfl  „    520  |     htionof  BoyaltyinBomd  B.a  510 
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CHAPTER  in. 

THE  BOKAH  BEPUBUC  FBOM  THS  FIB8T  APPOIHTHEHT 
OF  C098UL8  TO  THE  nTYASIOir  OP  THE  GAtJLS. 

509  B.O.  to  309  B.C. 

1.  ATTACKS  OP  THE  TABQXnNS  ON  ROME. 

The  legal  government  being  thus  abolished,  it  was  agreed, 
that  the  centuries  of  the  people  should  choose      g^g 
from  among  the  senators  two  annual  magistrates,      ^^ 
whom  they  called  Consuls,  and  who  were  invested 
with  the  same  power,  the  same  pri^dleges,  and  the  same 
ensigns  of  authority  as  the  kings.     Brutus,  the  author  of 
this  revolution,  and  Collatinus,  the  husband  of  Lucretia, 
were  the  first  who  were  raised  to  the  dignity  of  consuls  in 
Eome.    Collatinus,  however,  being  a  relative  of  the  Tarquins, 
and  bearing  the  hated  name  Tarquinius,  was  deprived  of 
his  new  rank  by  the  senate  and  banished  from  Borne.     He 
retired  to  Lavinium,  where  he  died  some  years  after.   Valerius 
Publicola  was  appointed  consul  in  his  room. 

Through  the  intrigues  of  Tarquin  and  his  sons,  a  party  was 
soon  formed  in  the  city  in  favour  of  the  banished  tyrant,  and 
it  was  resolved  that  the  king  should  be  restorec^  and  the 
consuls  put  to  death.  But  a  slave,  named  Vindicius,  having 
accidentally  hid  himself  in  the  room  where  the  conspirators 
assembled,  overheard  their  conversation,  and  laid  open  their 
designs  to  the  consuls,  who  ordered  them  to  be  secured  and 
brought  to  justice.  Among  the  conspii-ators  were  found 
the  sons  of  Brutus,  who  was  obliged  to  sit  as  a  judge  on  his 
own  children,  and  ordered  them  to  be  beheaded  in  his  pre- 
sence. He  beheld  the  cruel  spectacle  with  a  steady  look  and 
unaltered  countenance,  while  the  multitude  gazed  on  with  all 
the  mingled  sensations  of  pity,  wonder,  and  horror. 

Thus  frustrated  in  the  city,  Tarquin  prevailed  on  the 
Veientines  to  assist  him,  and  with  o  considerable  army  ad- 
vanced towards  Kome.  The  consuls  met  him  on  the  Roman 
frontiers.  Brutus  and  Aruns,  the  son  of  Tarqum,  attacking 
each  other  with  imgovemable  fui^,  fell  dead  upon  the  field  toge- 
ther. A  bloody  battle  ensued,  in  which  the  Romans  claimed 
the  victory,  and  Valerius  returned  triumphant  to  Rome. 

Valerius  enacted  several  laws,  which  abridged  the  power  of 
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the  senate,  and  extended  that  of  the  people.   In  particnlaj,  be 

ordained,  that  any  citixen  vho  had  been  condemned  to  death 

by  a  magistrate,  or  even  to  banishment  or  scouiging,  should 

^g     be  allowed  to  appeal  to  the  people^  and  that  their 

1*^     consent  should  be  given  previously  to  the  execution 

of  the  sentence.     Yalerius  was  chosen  consul  a 

second  time,  and  with  him  Horatius  Pulvillus  as  hia  colleague. 

In  the  following    year  (507  b.c.)  the  same  consuls  were 

re-elected,  and  to  Horatius  fell  the  honour  of  dedicating  tlie 

Capitol  to  the  gods,  while  Valerius  was  absent  fnym  Bome 

on  an  expedition  against  the  men  of  Yeii. 

In  the  meantime,  Tarquin,  having  prevailed  upon  Lars  Poi^ 
senna,  king  of  Giusium,  in  Etmria,  to  espouse  his  cause,  tiiis 
prince  led  a  numerous  army  against  Bome,  to  which  he  had 
siege.  A  furious  attack  was  made  upon  the  place ;  the  two 
consuls  were  carried  off  the  field  wounded ;  and  the  Romans^ 
flying  in  great  consternation,  were  pursued  by  the  enemy  to  the 
brid^,  over  which  the  victors  and  the  vanquished  were  about 
to  enter  the  city  in  mingled  confusion.  All  seemed  to  be 
lost»  when  Hoiatius  Cocles  opposed  himself  singly  to  tibe 
enemy,  and  maintained  the  whole  shoek,  tiU  the  bridge  being 
broken  down  behind  him,  he  threw  himself  into  the  Tiber, 
and  escaped  by  swimming.  However,  Porsenna  canied  on 
the  fde^  with  vigour,  and  the  Bomans  were  several  times 
reduced  to  great  extremity.  During  the  siege  an  attempt  wae 
made  on  Porsenna's  life  by  Mutius  Scaevola,  a  young  Bomaiiy 
who,  when  taken,  thrust  lus  right  hand  into  the  fire  and  let  it 
bum  to  show  his  contempt  of  death  and  pain,  and  told  the 
Etruscan  king  that  three  hundred  others  as  resolute  and 
careless  of  life  as  himself,  had  sworn  to  kill  him,  and  Pononiu^ 
despairing  of  ultimate  success,  and  caring  more  for  his  own 
safety  than  the  restoration  of  Tarquin,  withdrew  fiom  the 
Boman  territory  without  exacting  any  conditions. 

Tarquin  next  induced  the  Latins  to  espouse  his  interest^  and 
took  the  most  convenient  opportunity,  when  the  plebeians 
and  senators  were  divided  amongst  each  other,  to  make  head 
against  Bome.  Among  the  poorer  classes  of  the  people  gnat 
complaints  had  arisen,  on  account  of  the  inequality  of  pro- 
perty, the  partial  distribution  of  the  conquered  lands,  whioh 
the  higher  ranks  generally  contrived  to  engross  to  themselveBy 
and  of  the  harsh  policy  by  which  creditors  could  reduce  their 
insolvent  debtors  to  a  state  of  slavery.    There  being  no  l^gal 
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Zfifitraint  on  usttiyy  the  poor,  when  once  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  contracting  debt%  were  entirelj  at  the  mercy 
of  their  creditors. 

When,  therefore^  the  consuls  b^gan  to  leyy  men  in  cider 
to  oppose  Tarquin,  all  the  poor,  and  all  who  were  laden  with 
debi^  refused  to  enlist^  dedaxing  that  those  who  enjoyed  the 
advantages  of  peace  might  undergo  the  fatigues  of  war,  and 
JTiHiiitiTig  that  their  debts  should  be  cancelled  by  a  decree  of 
the  senate,  as  the  only  means  of  inducing  them  to  take  the 
field.  In  this  exigence^  the  consuls  proposed  to  the  people 
to  elect  a  tempoiaiy  magistrate,  who  should  possess  absolute 
power  oyer  all  ranks  of  the  state;,  and  even  to  set  u^m 
aside,  if  necessary,  the  laws  of  the  commonwealth. 
AccordiTigly,  Titos  Lartius  was  created  the  first 
dictator*  of  Eome ;  and  surrounded  with  his  lictors^  and  all 
the  ensigns  of  ancient  royalty,  he  completed  the  levies  withont 
resistance.  After  concluding  .a  truce  with  the  Latins^  he  laid 
down  the  dictatorship  before  tha  expiration  of  six  months, 
which  was  the  time  limited  for  this  office,  but  the  haah 
laws  relating  to  debtors  remained  unaltered. 

Howevei;  about  three  years  after,  a  £:esh  attempt  of 
Zaxquin  to  regain  the  crown,  rendered  it  necessary  that 

^^     another  dictator  should  be  appointed,  and  Aulus 
Postumxos  Albus  was  invested  with  that  office.   He 
defeated  the  Latins  in  a  great  battle,  near  Ihe  lake 
Eagillus,  in  which  Toiquin's  three  sons  were  slsin.    Taiquin 
himself  was  obliged  to  retire  to  the  court  of  Aria-     ^^ 
todemus,  king  of  Cumse,  in  Campania,  where  he  died     ^^ 
at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety  years.    The  Latins        ^' 
onoe  more  implored  a  truce^  and  the  dictator,  after  a  triumpfay 
laid  down  his  authority. 

OHBOVOLOGICAL  SUMKABT. 
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*  To  be  dictator,  it  waa  neoeflsary  to  have  been  first  oonsol,  fhoogh 
Ilia  ofioe  lasted  only  six  montha ;  during  that  time  he  was  abs^nte 
r  of  the  destinies  of  his  eoontiy. 
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2.    THE  BEVOLT   OF  THE  SOLDIEBS — TBIBUKBB  OF  THE 
PEOPLE. 

The  soldiers  baving  returned  triumphantly  from  the  field 
a  second  time,  expected  a  remission  of  their  debts ;  but, 
contrary  to  their  hopes,  the  courts  of  justice  were  opened 
against  them,  and  the  prosecution  of  creditors  reviyed  with 
more  than  usual  severity.  This  soon  excited  fresh  murmurs. 
The  senate  chose  Appius  Claudius,  a  man  of  austere  manners, 
a  strict  observer  of  the  laws,  and  of  unshaken  intrepidity, 
for  one  of  the  consuls  the  ensuing  year,  and  gave  him  for  a  col- 
league Servilius,  who  was  of  a  humane  and  gentle  disposition, 
and  greatly  beloved  by  the  populace.  When  the  complaints 
of  the  people  were  deliberated  on,  Servilius  wished  that  all 
debts  might  be  abolished,  or,  at  leasts  the  interest  on  them 
diminished;  but  Appius  insisted  that  lightening  the  load 
from  those  who  owed  money  was  only  throwing  it  upon  those 
to  whom  it  was  due,  and  that  every  new  compliance  from  the 
senate,  served  no  other  purpose  than  to  increase  the  insolent 
demands  of  the  people. 

The  citizens,  who  were  apprized  of  the  discordant  senti- 
ments of  their  consuls  respecting  their  complaints,  loaded 
Servilius  with  marks  of  gratitude,  while  they  every  where 
pursued  Appius  with  threats  and  imprecations.  They  again 
assembled,  held  secret  cabals  by  night,  and  meditated  some 
new  revolution,  when  an  unexpected  spectacle  of  distress 
roused  all  their  passions,  and  at  once  fanned  their  resentment 
into  «i  flame. 

An  aged  Roman  soldier,  pale,  wasted  with  famine,  ragged, 
and  laden  with  chains,  but  who  showed  in  his  air  the  marks 

^.  of  better  days,  sought  an  asylum  in  the  midst  of 
the  people,  as  they  were  assembled  on  a  public 
occasion,  calling  on  all  around  him  for  aid  in  his 
extremity.  He  said,  "  I  was  bom  free ;  and  I  have  fought 
in  eight-and-twenty  engagements.  I  served  in  the  last 
war  against  the  Sabines,  in  which  my  little  patrimony 
was  not  only  neglected^  but  the  enemy  plundered  my'  solv- 
stance,  and  set  my  house  on  fire.  In  this  situation  I  was 
forced  for  subsistence  to  contract  debts,  and  then  obliged  to 
sell  my  inheritance  to  dischaige  them ;  but  not  being  able  to 
pay  the  whole,  my  creditor  took  me  and  my  two  children  to 
his  own  house,  and  delivered  mo  over  to  his  slaves,  from 
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whom,  by<  his  orders,  I  hare  Buffered  tho  mofit  cruel  treat- 
ment."  He  then  stripped  himselfi  and  showed  on  his  back 
the  bleeding  marks  of  recent  stripes,  and  on  his  breast  scars 
of  the  honourable  wounds  which  he  had  received  in  fighting 
for  his  country. 

This  account^  and  the  sight  of  his  wounds,  which  were  still 
fresh,  produced  an  instantaneous  effect  upon  the  people,  who 
flew  to  take  revenge  not  only  on  the  creditor  of  the  soldier* 
slave,  but  on  the  general  body  of  their  oppressors.  Appius 
sought  safety  in  flight.  Servilius,  throwing  himself  into  the 
midst  of  the  tiunult^  entreated  the  people  to  be  patient; 
engaged  that  the  senate  should  redress  their  wrongs ;  and,  in 
the  mean  time  made  proclamation,  that  no  citizen  should 
be  arrested  for  debt,  till  the  senate  should  issue  further 
directions. 

The  conciliatory  conduct  of  Servilius  appeased  for  this  time 
the  murmurs  of  the  people ;  and  the  senators  were  on  the 
point  of  beginning  their  deliberations,  when  word  was  brought 
that  an  army  of  Yolscians  was  marching  directly  towards 
Borne.     The  people,  however,  when  summoned  to  march 
against  the  foe,  unanimously  refused  to  enlist ;  and  those  who 
had  been  imprisoned  for  debt,  showing  their  chains,  insult- 
ingly asked,  *'  Whether  these  were  the  weapons  with  which 
they  were  to  face  the  enemy."     However,  Servilius,  by  pro- 
mising them  a  plenaiy  redress  of  their  grievances  after  their 
return,  prevailed  on  them  to  enrol  themselves  under  his  com- 
mand«      But  Appius,  still  fierce  and  uncomplying,  again 
authorised  the  creditors  to  renew  their  severity,  and  the 
debtors  were  dragged  to  prison,  and  insulted  as  before.     The 
Sabines,  the  .^ui,  and  the  Yolscians,  made  a  fresh     ^^ 
irruption;  and  the  senate  was  obliged  to  create  a 
dictator,  who  assured  the  people  that  their  griev- 
ances should  be  redressed.     But  when  the  enemy  had  been 
defeated  and  subdued,  Appius  refused  to  comply,  and  brought 
over  the  majority  of  the  senate  to  his  opinion. 

By  these  reiterated  breaches  of  faith,  the  people  were 
inflamed  to  a  dangerous  degree,  and  their  military  oath  not 
allowing  them  to  lay  down  their  arms^  or  forsake  their 
standards,  they  removed  their  ensigns,  changed  their  com- 
mander, and,  under  the  conduct  of  a  plebeian,  named  Sicinius 
Bellutus,  letixed  to  a  hill,  afterwards  called  Mans  Saeer^ 
or  the  "Sacred  Mountain,''  three  miles  from  Eome.    This 
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resolute  proceeding  liad  the  desired  effect  The  senate 
deputed  ten  persona,  at  the  head  of  whom  were  Lartius  and 
Valerius,  who  had  heen  dictators,  and  Menenius  Agxippa, 
who  was  equally  loved  hy  the  senate  and  the  peoplei  IQie 
dignity  and  popularity  of  these  amhassadors  procured  them 
a  &Tourable  reception  among  the  soldiers,  who  readily 
listened  to  what  they  had  to  say.  The  conference  had  con- 
tinued for  a  long  time,  when  Menenius  Agrippa  cleveriy 
set  before  them  the  mutual  relations  and  obligations  of  rich 
and  poor,  or  those  who  were  obliged  to  work  and  those  who 
furnished  money  in  exchange  for  labour  of  any  kind,  by  the 
following  fable : — "  In  times  of  old,"  said  he,  "  all  the  limbs 
and  members  of  the  body,  with  common  consent,  resolved  to 
revolt  against  the  belly.  They  said  that  they  knew  no 
reason  why  they  should  toil  in  its  service,  while,  in  the 
,  meantime,  the  belly  lay  at  its  ease,  and  indolently  grew  hi 
upon  their  labours.  Accordingly,  they  agreed  to  support  it 
no  more.  ITie  feet  vowed  that  they  would  cany  it  no 
longer ;  and  the  teeth  averred  that  they  would  not  dbew  a 
morsel  of  meat,  though  it  were  placed  between  them.  Thus 
determined,  they  for  some  time  showed  their  spirit,  and  kept 
their  resolution.  However,  they  soon  became  sensible,  that, 
instead  of  mortifying  the  belly  by  these  means,  they  only 
ruined  themselves.  They  languished  for  a  while,  and  per- 
ceived, when  too  late,  that  it  was  owing  to  the  belly  that 
they  had  strength  to  work,  or  courage  to  mutiny.** 

This  fable  had  an  instantaneous  effect  upon  the  peof^e^ 
who  unanimously  cried  out  that  Agrippa  should  lead  them 
back  to  Rome ;  but  Lucius  Junius,  a  soldier  who  had  taken 
a  leading  part  in  the  conference,  and,  indeed,  in  the  whole 
controversy,  suggested  that  though  they  were  grateful  for  the 
kind  offers  of  the  senate,  they  had  no  Safeguard  against  their 
future  resentment,  and  that  it  was  necessaiy  to  have  ceitain 
officers  created  annually  from  among  themselves,  who  ahoald 
have  power  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  community,  and  to 
redress  the  injured. 

On  this  suggestion,  for  the  security  of  their  privilegeB  in 
future,  the  senate  agreed  to  allow  them  to  choose  magistrates 
of  their  own  order,  who  should  possess  the  power  of  oppos^ 
ing,  with  effect,  every  measure  which  they  deemed  prejudicial 
to  their  interests.  These  were  the  Tribunes  of  the  Pwpi^^ 
who  were  chosen  annually,  and  who  were  at  first  five,  aii<i 
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afterwards  ten,  in  number.  Without  guards  or  tribunal, 
and  without  any  seat  in  the  senate-house,  thej  examined 
every  decree,  wluch  they  could  annul  if  it  seemed  right  to 
them,  by  affixing  to  it  the  word  Fefo,  I  forbid  it.  Their 
persons  were  declared  sacred,  but  their  authority  did  not 
extend  beyond  the  limits  of  a  mile  from  Bome.  One  of 
their  number  could  put  a  negative  on  the  measure  of  the 
rest.  This  new  office  being  thus  instituted,  the  senate  made 
an  edict  confirming  the  abolition  of  debts :  and  all  things 
being  adjusted  on  both  sides,  the  people  sacrificed  to  the 
gods  on  the  Sacred  Mountain,  and  returned  to  Eome  in  a 
triumphant  manner. 


CHBONOLOOXGiJi  BUHMABT. 

Btuement  of  the  SoldieFB  I  Fint  appointment  of  Tzi- 

to  tlie  Saorad  Hoontain  B.O.  494  I     bones  of  the  People    ...  &o.  494 


3.  THE  SIOKT   OF  OOBIOLANUS. 

Hitherto  we  have  seen  the  people  struggling  against  the 
exorbitant  power  of  the  senate ;  but  we  shall  now  behold 
the  senate  contending  against  the  increasing  power  of  the 
people.  The  first  advantage  of  the  tribunes  was  a  permission 
to  choose  from  among  the  people  two  annual  officers,  who 
were  called  .^Ediles,  from  a  part  of  their  business  consisting 
in  taking  care  of  the  public  buildings,  aqueducts,  and  sewers. 
They  were  also  to  determine  some  causes,  which  had  hitherto 
been  subject  to  the  cognizance  of  the  consuls;  to  notice 
those  who  held  more  land  than  the  laws  allowed  them ;  to 
curb  all  immoralities,  and  abolish  nuisances;  to  provide 
com  and  oil  in  times  of  famine,  and  prevent  any  monopolies. 

Caius  Marcius  Coriolanus,  a  patrician  who  had  recently 
gained  lus  name  by  the  capture  of  the  Yolscian  city  of  Corioli, 
proud  of  his  rank  and  jealous  of  the  privileges  of     ^ga 
his  order,  beheld  with  indignation  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  tribunes.     Rome  being  threatened 
with  a  famine,  an  assembly  was   convened,  in  which  the 
consuls  and  the  tribunes  by  turns  harangued  the  people ; 
and  a  law  was  passed,  that  no  one  should  dare  to  interrupt 
the  tribunes  while  they  spoke  to  the  people.     Soon  after, 
Coriolanus   proposed  that  the  state   of  affairs  which  had 
existed  previous  to  the  secession  of  the  plebeians  to  the 
Sacred  Mountain,  should  be  restored,  and  that  this  should 

c  2 
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be  the  price  paid  to  the  patricians  for  giving  part  of  their 
T^ealth  to  save  the  city  from  fEunine.  His  speech,  which  was 
extremely  violent^  excited  the  resentment  of  the  multitade; 
and  the  tribtmes^  without  consulting  the  people,  condemned 
him  to  be  thrown  £com  the  Tarpeian  rock,  the  usual  punish- 
ment of  traitora 

The  ediles  were  ordered  to  seize  him;  but  [the  patricians 

surrounded  and  rescued  him.     Coriolanus,  however,  was 

_g     summoned  to  appear  before  the  assembly  of  the 

people,  on  a  cha^  of  aiming  at  sovereignty  and 

*     tyranny,  and  being  unable  to  confute  a  charge 

brought  against  him  by  the  tribune  I>eciu%  of  having 

appropriated  to  his  own  use  some  plunder  taken  in  the  late 

war  with  the  Yolscians  instead  of  delivering  it  into  the 

public  treasury,  he  was  condemned  to  perpetual  exile. 

After  taking  a  lasting  leave  of  his  wife,  his  children,  and 
his  mother  Yeturia,  Coriolanus  left  the  city,  attended  by  the 
senate,  to  the  very  gates,  to  seek  refuge  among  the  enemies  of 
Bom&  Besolving  to  punish  his  enemies,  even  though  he 
involved  his  countiy  in  ruin,  he  applied  to  Tullus  Aufidiusi 
a  man  of  great  power  among  the  Yolscians,  and  a  violent 
enemy  to  the  Eomans.  Tullus  instantly  espoused  his  cause. 
The  treaty  between  the  Yolscians  and  the  Bomans  was  soon 
after  dissolved,  and  Tullus  and  Coriolanus  were  appointed 
generals  of  the  former.  Accordingly,  they  invaded  the 
Boman  territories,  ravaging  and  laying  waste  all  the  lands 
which  belonged  to  the  plebeians,  but  suffering  those  of  the 
senators  to  remain  untouched.  Coriolanus  took  the  towns 
one  after  another,  and  finding  himself  unopposed  in  the 
field,  and  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  he  at  length 
pitched  his  camp  almost  under  the  walls  of  Rome. 

The  people,  seeing  the  enemy  ravage  their  fields,  bagged 
peace  with  tears  and  supplications ;  but  the  senate  resolved, 
if  .'possible,  not  to  betray  the  state  to  foreign  enemies. 
Coriolanus  approached  nearer  eveiy  day,  and  at  last  invested 
the  city  with  a  resolution  of  besieging  it.  The  fierce  spirit 
of  the  patricians  was  now  entirely  subdued ;  and  both  the 
senate  and  the  people  unanimously  agreed  to  send  deputies 
to  him  with  proposals  of  restoration  to  Eome,  provided  he 
would  draw  off  his  army.  He  informed  them,  however,  with 
the  utmost  severity,  that  he  was  now  general  of  the  Yolacians, 
whose  interest  he  had  only  to  consider,  and  that  if  they 
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hoped  for  peace,  they  must  restore  all  the  towns  which 
originally  belonged  to  that  people,  and  make  them  free  of 
that  city,  as  were  the  Latins.  He  allowed  the  Romans  thirty 
days  to  consider  his  proposal,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the 
time,  which  he  employed  in  ravaging  the  lands  of  the  Latins, 
he  returned,  and  again  encamped  before  the  walls  of  Eome. 

By  another  embassy,  he  was  conjured  not  to  exact  from  his 
native  city  aught  but  what  it  became  Romans  to  grant.  Corio- 
lanus,  however,  was  inflexible,  and  allowed  them  only  three 
days  more,  in  which  to  finish  their  delibemtions.  This  message 
filled  the  whole  city  with  consternation ;  and  in  this  exigence 
another  deputation,  composed  of  the  pontiffs,  the  priests,  and 
the  angora,  was  sent  to  the  enemy's  camp.  Coriolanus  re^ 
c^ved  them  with  due  respect,  but  dismissed  them  without 
in  the  least  relaxing  in  his  demands.  At  length,  it  was 
suggested,  that  what  could  not  be  effected  by  the  intercession 
of  the  senate,  or  the  adjuration  of  the  priests,  might  be 
brought  about  by  the  tears  of  his  wife,  or  the  importunities 
of  his  mother.  Accordingly,  Yeturia,  the  mother  of  Corio- 
lanus, accompanied  by  many  of  the  principal  matrons  of 
JRome,  with  Yolumnia  his  wife,  and  his  two  children,  re- 
paired to  the  Yolscian  camp.  Coriolanus  resolved  to  give 
them  a  denial ;  but  the  rough  soldier  could  not  refrain  from 
yielding  to  the  feelings  of  nature,  and  sharing  in  the  general 
distreaBi  His  mother,  seeing  him  moved,  seconded  her  words 
by  the  most  persuasive  eloquence  of  tears ;  his  wife  and 
children  hung  round  him,  and  entreated  protection  and  pity ; 
and  the  train  of  matrons  prostrate  on  the  ground,  and  in  all 
the  agony  of  woe,  deplored  their  own  and  their  country's 
distress. 

At  length,  Coriolanus,  struggling  with  a  thousand  various 
amotions,  yielded  to  the  importunity  of  Yeturia,      ^^ 
who  had  &llen  at  his  feet»  and  exclaimed, ''  O  my     ^^ 
mothei^  thou  hast  saved  Bome,  but  destroyed  thy 
son!"     The   words  were  too  prophetic.      The  lenity   of 
Coriolanus  to  his  country  was  not  to  be  forgiven ;  and,  in 
An  insurrection  ci  the  people,  he  was  slain  by  some  assassins, 
^gg     whom  Tullns  had  hired  for  that  purpose.     He 
~^     was  afterwards  honourably  buried ;  and  the  Roman 
matrons  wore  mourning  for  him  a  year.    A  temple, 
dedicated  to  Female  Fortune,  was  erected  in  the  place  where 
the  women  had  delivered  their  country.     The  Yolscians, 
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and  their  allies  the  Hemicansy  aoon  after  coffered  a  aigmd 
defeat^  in  which  Tullns,  their  geneial,  was  slain. 

CHBONOLOOICAL  8UMXABT. 

Election  of  JBdiles B.&  493  i  Banufameiit  of  Coriofaanis 

Oftptaxe  of  Onioliby  CaioB  I     for  alleged  peenlalkm...  B.0. 480 

lCBrciii8,afterwaidicaU-  Borne  beKgedlrr  the  Vol* 

ed  Coriolaniu „    493  I      leiens  under  CoriQijuiiii   „   48S 

4.   IBS  A6RABIAN   LAW — THE  XAJ38ACBE  OF  THE  FABII. 

Sporins  ^assins,  a  man  who  had  thiioe  heen  consol,  and 
who  had  done  good  service  to  his  countiy  hy  concluding  a 
league  with  the  Latins  in  his  second  consnlship  in  493  b.o^ 
and  another  with  the  Hemicans  after  defeating  them  in  his 
third  consulate  in  486  &a,  proposed  to  distiilmte  among  the 
poor  some  puhlic  lands  which  had  heen  long  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  patricians,  but  which  in  reality  weie  the  property 
of  the  state  and  the  people  of  Bome.    Thus  was  originated 

^4gg  the  famous  Agrarian  Law,  which  afterwards  proved 
the  source  of  constant  discord  between  the  poor 
and  rich.  By  order  of  the  senate,  Cassius  was 
arraigned  on  a  charge  of  designing  to  subvert  the  states 
and  raise  himself  to  sovereign  power.  Cassius  surrendoed 
to  take  his  trial,  and  the  senate,  incensed  against  him  £6r 
his  attempt  to  restore  to  the  lower  orders,  at  their  expense, 
the  lands  they  had  so  long  unequally  withheld  from  then, 
was  condemned  to  death,  and  beheaded. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Cassius,  the  people  became  again 
urgent  for  the  execution  of  the  Agrarian  Law ;  but  the  wsrs 
that  followed  for  seven  years  with  the  Aquians  and  YeientineB 
afforded  the  patricians  a  sufficient  excuse  for  postponing  and 
altogether  neglecting  the  discussion  of  the  question.  Re- 
fusal on  the  part  of  the  lower  orders  to  take  up  aims  in 
defence  of  their  country  was  now  common,  and  in  481  b.c.« 
the  soldiers  even  suffered  themselves  to  be  defeated  latlier 
than  enable  the  consul  Cnso  Fabius  to  obtain  a  victory  atmt 
the  foe.  At  last,  the  powerful  £unily  of  the  Eabii  aaw  the 
^^  necessity  of  yielding  to  the  demands  of  the  peopi% 
~^  and  the  haughty  Csoao  Fabius  himself  propoeed 
that  the  Agnudan  Law  should  be  pot  in  force. 
The  senate  and  patridans  looked  with  scorn  on  the  men 
who  thus  espoused  the  popular  cause,  and  the  whole  fiunilj» 
numbering  about  300,  tiiereapon  wididiew  fram  Boom, 
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settled  on  thd  banks  of  the  Ciemen,  where  they  were  sur- 
prised and  put  to  the  sword  by  the  YeientineSy      Mmm 
one  diild  who  had  been  left  at  Borne  being  the     ^  ^ 
only  one  left  to  perpetuate  the  family.    Menenins, 
the  consul  who  had  suffered  the  faxnily  of  the  Fabii  to  be 
cut  off,  was  fined  about  five  pounds  of  our  money,  a  sum 
MM     which,  though  trifling  in  modem  estimation,  he 
was  unable  to  pay.    Befusing  to  accept  the  assist- 
ance of  his  friends,  he  shut  himself  up  in  his 
own  house,  and  starved  himself  to  death.     The  Yeientines, 
neoewing  tiieir  attacks  in  this  year,  occupied  the     mmm 
Janiouinm,  or  Janiculan  hill  on  the  west  of  the     ^ 
liber,  and  two  years  after,  the  Bomans  were  glad 
to  obtain  a  respite  from  war  by  making  a  trace  with  Veil  for 
finty  years. 

OHBQNOLOOICAL  SUMMARY. 

Ftoponl  of  first  Amrian  Haancreof  theFabiionthe 

hum  bySpiiriiia  UMsiiu  sua  486  Groiaera  by  Veientixies  bx.  477 

Spnrios  CMwint  behesded  The  Janioultim  taken  by 

bj  order  of  the  Senate...    „   485        the  Yeientines „    ^76 

partoreof  the  family  of  Trace  with  the  Veten^es 

lie  Fabii  from  Borne...    „    479       for  forty  yeais „   ^7^ 


5.   KRWEWKD  AGITATION  OF  THE  AGRARIAK  LAW — CIKCINNATUS. 

Fsee^  for  a  short  time  at  least,  from  war's  alarms,  the 

people  were  at  liberty  to  renew  the  agitation  for  the  Agraiian 

JjBsWy  and  tiie  ex-oonsals,  Manlius  and  Fniiua,     ^m 

who  had  concluded  the  trace  with  the  Yeientines, 

wiove  impeached  by  Genucins,  a  tribune  of  the 

peopk^  for  haying  delayed,  in  an  unjustifiable  manner,  to 

the  proposed  measure  to  become  law.      The  same 

on  one  side,  and  obstinacy  on  the  other,  again 

the  city  in  a  fennenty  and  threatened  destruction  to  one 

of  ibe  parties ;  but  the  nuuder  of  Genucius,  who  was  found 

dead  in  his  bed  on  the  night  before  the  trial,  and  the  assassi- 

Bstikm  of  other  piominent  men  among  the  popukr  party, 

canned  an  alann  aiiKMig  the  people,  which  promised  to  put  a 

stop  to  the  agitation.    In  order  to  avail  themselyes  of  this 

^voisxable  impression,  the  consuls  began  to  make  fresh  levies, 

mw%A    oontimied  to  enrol  the  citizens  with  success,  till  they 

yyi«m^  to  one  PttUiilius  YpleoN),  who  refused  to  serve,  and  whom 

Oief  oxdered  to  be  stripped  and  scourged*    This  io^litic 
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severity  rekindled  the  resentment  of  the  populace,  and  also 
produced  a  new  cause  of  contention  concerning  the  power  of 
the  consuls  and  the  privileges  of  the  people.  The  multitude 
rescued  the  prisoner,  and  Yoleio  was  soon  after  created  one 
of  the  tribunes  of  the  people. 

Soon  after  his  election,  Yolero  not  only  resolved  on  carry- 
ing the  Agrarian  Law,  but  upon  enacting  another  known  as 
M^2  ^^^  Publilian  Law,  in  which  the  people  should 
give  their  votes  by  tribes,  and  not  by  cuiisey  or 
centuries.  When  the  people  voted  by  cun^e,  or 
centuries,  the  patricians  were  entire  masters  of  the  contest ; 
but  when  by  tribes,  and  every  freeman  of  the  Eoman  tenitoiyy 
from  whatever  part  he  came,  was  admitted  to  give  a  vote 
equal  to  that  of  the  first  senator,  aU  influence  was  entirely 
lost.  The  senate,  therefore,  strongly  opposed  it;  but  the 
people  warmly  urging  it,  that  body  was  obliged  to  comply. 
It  was  then  passed  into  a  law,  that  from  that  time  the 
tribunes  should  be  elected,  and  the  business  discussed,  by 
tribes.  From  this  period,  the  supreme  authority  was  vested 
in  the  hands  of  the  people  ;  and  the  Boman  constitution  was 
converted  into  a  democracy. 

Appius  Claudius,  the  consul  (son  of  the  former  Appios^ 
who  had  always  been  foremost  among  the  opposers  of  the 
Agrarian  Law,  was  far  from  being  disposed  to  concur  in  this 
new  concession  to  popular  importunity.     When,  theiefoie^ 
the  Yolscians  appeared  in  the  field,  the  Bomans     ^w« 
immediately  fled,  and  tarnished  the  glory  of  Appius, 
their  general   For  this,  Appius  retaliated  by  order- 
ing all  the  centurions,    who   had  fled    or    qaitted    their 
ranks,  to  be  scourged  and  beheaded,  and  caused  every  tenth 
^-Q     man  to  be  executed  in  the  sight  of  his  trembling 
companions.     He  was  impeached  for  his  mfmH^ 
by  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  and  finding  them 
resolved  on  his  condemnation^  he  prevented  their  maliee  by 
a  voluntary  death. 

For  many  years  the  popular  cause  made  but  litUe  pro- 
gress, and  no  steps  appear  to  have  been  taken  to  assert  the 
power  of  the  plebeians  in  the  state,  until  Cains  Terentilias^ 
a  tribune  of  the  people,  boldly  asserted,  that  the  pec^le 
ought  not  only  to  have  a  share  in  the  lands,  but  also  in  the 
government  of  the  commonwealth,  and  proposed  that  a  code 
of  written  laws  should  be  compiled  by  ten  men,  five   of 
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whom  should  be  patricians  and  fivo  plebeians,  to  mark  out 
the  bounds  of  their  duty.    The  measure  was  vio-     ^o 
lently  opposed  by  the  patricians,  who,   on   one 
occasion,  headed  by  Cseso,  the  son  of  Quintius  Cin- 

461     <5innatu8,  drove  the  people  from  the  forum.     Ceeso 

was,  therefore,  impeached  by  the  tribune,  Aulus 

Viiginius,  but  being  admitted  to  bail,  he  fled  into 

Etruria,  and  his  ikther  was  obliged  to  sell  his  estate,  and 

retire  to  a  small  cottage  beyond  the  Tiber. 

In  this  state  of  commotion  and  universal  disorder,  Appius 
Herdonius,  a  Sabine  general,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  slaves 
and  exiles,  obtained  possession  of  the  Capitol,  the  citadel  of 
Borne.  The  tribunes  dissuaded  the  people  from  arming  till 
the  patricians  should  engage  by  oath  to  create  ten  men  with  a 
power  of  making  laws,  and  suffer  the  people  to  share  in  all 
the  benefits  that  should  accrue.  Valerius,  the  consul,  then 
marched  against  the  Capitol,  which  he  retook  by  storm,  but 
fell  in  the  assault.  The  tribunes  insisting  on  the  performance 
of  the  promise  relative  to  the  Agrarian  Law,  the  senate 
appointed  Quintius  Cincinnatus,  the  father  of  Cseso,  to  the 
vacant  consulate,  till  the  termination  of  the  year,  when  he 
again  retired  to  his  farm.  Althoi^h  a  man  of  simple  life 
and  manners,  he  was  opposed  to  the  views  of  the  commons, 
and  is  said  to  have  suggested  taking  the  army  beyond  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  tribunes,  and  there  enforcing  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  popular  measures.  It  appears  that  at  this  period 
Eome  was  only  saved  from  anarchy,  and  possibly  destruction, 
from  the  imperative  necessity  that  lay  on  all  parties  to  com- 
bine against  the  .^uians  and  Yolscians,  who  had  again 
appeared  in  the  field. 

The  war  was  carried  on  with  varied  success  on  either  side. 
The  Eoniana  recovered  Tusculum  from  the  .^uians ;   but 
Antinm,  already  a  flourishing  seaport  and  Eoman  colony,  was 
occupied  by  the  Yobcians.    At  lost,  the  allies  sue-     ^g 
ceeded  in  enclosing  the  consul,  Lucius  Minucius,  in 
a  defile  of  Mount  Algidus,  and  threatened  his 
entire  army  with  destruction.    In  this  extremity,  the  senate 
appointed  Cincinnatus  dictator. 

This  dignity,  which  was  unexpected  and  undesired,  had 
no  eflect  on  the  simplicity  or  the  integrity  of  his  manners. 
Though  possessed  of  absolute  power,  and  called  upon  to 
nominate  his  master  of  the  horse,  he'  chose  a  poor  man 
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named  Lucius  Tarquitiufl,  who,  like  himself^  despised  riches 
when  they  led  to  dishonour.  Taiquitius^  though  hom  of  a 
patrician  fiEtinilyy  and  of  consummate  bravery^  had  never  been 
able  to  purchase  a  horse,  and  had,  therefore,  hitherto  fought 
only  as  a  foot  soldier,  being  willing  to  serve  his  countiy  even 
in  the  humblest  situation. 

The  dictator,  having  entered  the  city,  immediately  ordered 
all  who  were  able  to  bear  arms^  to  repair,  before  sunset,  to 
the  Campus  Martins,  the  place  where  the  levies  were  zoade, 
with  necessaiy  accoutrements,  and  provisions  for  five  days. 
He  then  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  troops,  and,  maich- 
ing  all  night  Avith  great  expedition,  arrived  before  day  vrithin 
sight  of  the  enemy.  Upon  his  approach,  he  ordered  the 
soldiers  to  raise  a  loud  shout,  that  the  consul's  army  might 
be  apprised,  of  the  relief  that  was  at  hand.  The  /TSquians  weze 
astonished  when  they  saw  themselves  between  two  enemies, 
and  still  more  so  when  they  perceived  Cincinnatus  nukiiig 
strong  entrenchments  beyond  them,  and  inclosing  them  as 
they,  had  inclosed  the  consul  A  furious  engagement  ensued; 
and  the  .^uians  being  attacked  on  both  sides,  and  unable  to 
resist  or  fly,  b^ged  a  cessation  of  arms,  and  offered  the 
dictator  his  own  terms.  He  granted  them  their  hves,  hut 
obliged  them,  in  token  of  servitude,  to  pass  under  the  yoke ; 
which  was  two  spears  set  upright,  and  another  aeross.  in  the 
foim  of  a  gallows,  beneath  which  the  vanquished  were  to 
march.  Thus  having  rescued  a  Boman  army,  and  defeated 
a  powerful  enemy,  he  resigned  the  dictatorship,  after  having 
remained  in  office  only  sixteen  days.  The  senate  would 
have  enriched  him,  but  he  chose  to  retire  once  more  to  his 
farm  and  his  cottage. 

CHIUmOIiOOICAL  SUMMABT. 
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6.   SICINIUS  DKNTATU8. 

On  the  iSquians  again  taking  the  field,  the  people  demanded 
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that  the  number  of  the  tnbanes  ahoold  be  incieased  from 
five  to  ten.    Thia  some  of  the  senate  wished  to     ^m 
oppose ;  but  gave  way  on  being  assuied  by  otheis 
of  their  body  that  it  would  be  the  most  in£dlible 
means  of  weakening  that  power  which  had  so  long  controlled 
them.     Soon  after  the  tribune  Icilius  proposed  and  carried 
the  Icilian  Law,  that  Mount  Aventine,  which  was  as  yet 
untenanted,  should  be  given  to  the  people  to  build      mm^ 
on.    The  Agrarian  Law  was  also  again  agitated, 
and  a  £»sh  impetus  was  given  to  the  desire  of 
the  people  to  cany  it  by  Sidnius  Dentatusi  a  brave  and 
valiant  plebeian. 

This  old  soldier  oame  forward  to  enumerate  his  hardships, 
and  scrupled  not  to  extol  the  various  achievements  of  his 
youth.  He  had  served  his  countiy  in  the  wars  forty  years, 
thirty  of  which  he  had  been  an  officer ;  first  a  centurion, 
then  a  tribune.  He  had  fought  one  hundred  and  twenty 
battles,  in  which,  by  the  force  of  his  single  arm,  he  had 
saved  a  multitude  of  lives.  He  had  gained  fourteen  pivic, 
three  mund,  and  eight  golden  crowns,  besides  eighty-three 
chains,  sixty  braoelete,  eighteen  gilt  spears,  and  twenty-three 
horse-trappings^  of  which  nine  were  for  killing  the  enemy  in 
single  combat.  Moreover,  he  had  received  forty-five  woimds, 
all  in  front,  and  particularly  twelve  on  the  day  the  Capitol 
was  recovered  from  the  enemy.  Though  such  were  his  pre- 
tensions, he  had  never  received  any  share  of  those  lands 
which  had  been  taken  from  the  enemy.  On  the  contrary, 
he  continued  to  drag  on  a  life  of  poverty  and  contempt^  while 
others  were  possessed  of  those  very  territories  which  his 
valour  had  won,  without  any  merit  to  deserve  them,  and 
without  having  contributed  to  the  conquest  in  the  slightest 
d€giea  This  hard  and  lamentable  case  excited  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  multitude,  who  unanimously  demanded,  that  the 
law  might  be  passed,  and  that  such  merit  should  not  go 
nmewaided.  When,  therefore,  some  of  the  senators  rose  up 
to  speak  against  it^  their  voices  were  drowned  by  the  cries  of 
the  populace ;  upon  which,  the  young  patricians,  running 
furiously  into  the  throng;  lirokfi  the  balloting  ums,  dispersed 
the  multitude  that  offeied  to  oppose  them,  and,  for  the 
present,  again  contrived  to  put  off  the  Agrarian  Law,  whose 
establishment  had  already  been  so  oft  agitated. 

The  i^ppcoaoh  of  the  .^uians  within  sixteen  miles  of  the 
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city,  in  some  measure  restored  peace  to  the  republic.  In  this 
war,  Sicinias  Dentatns,  the  veteian  who  had  haiangaed  the 
people,  gained  greater  honours  than  the  consul  who  obtained 
the  victory.  Being  ordered  on  a  forlorn  hope,  to  attack  the 
enemy  in  a  quarter  where  he  knew  they  were  inaccessible^ 
he  remonstrated  against  the  danger  and  desperation  of  such 
an  attempt ;  but  being  reproached  by  the  consul  with 
cowardice,  he  led  on  his  body  of  eight  hundred  veterans  to 
the  place,  and  determined  to  give,  by  his  death,  a  pattern  of 
obedience,  as  he  had  in  his  life  an  example  of  resolution. 
However,  fortunately  perceiving  a  passage  into  the  enemy's 
camp,  which  had  not  been  indicated  to  him  by  the  consul, 
he  attacked  the  .^Bquians  on  one  side,  while  the  main  body 
advanced  against  them  on  the  other,  so  that  the  Romans 
obtained  a  complete  victoiy.  Dentatus,  being  conscious  that 
he  was  sent  on  this  dangerous  service  only  to  procure  him 
death  or  infamy,  had  interest  enough,  upon  his  return,  not 
only  to  prevent  the  consul  from  obtaining  a  triumph,  and  to 
get  himself  created  a  tribune,  but  also  to  procure  a  law  for 
punishing  such  mi^^istrates  as  should  in  future  violate  their 
authority,  and  for  having  both  consuls  fined  for  their  be- 
haviour to  him  in  particular.  Thus,  fortune,  and  the  per- 
aevering  zeal  of  the  tribunes,  conspired  to  diminish  the 
patrician  interest  every  year. 

CHRONOLOOICAL  SUMMART. 

Occupation  of  Mount  I  Bofoat  of  JEqulans^-Sici- 
Arentine  by  Plebeians  I  nius  Dentatus  elected 
(leiliaaLaw)  b.o.  456  |     Tribane   B.a  455 

7.  VBM  DH0EMVIB8. 

The  citizens  of  evety  rank  now  began  to  complain  of  the 

arbitrary  decisions  of  the  magistrates,   and  wished  for  a 

written  body  of  laws,  which  might  both  prevent  and  punish 

wrongs.    This  measure  was  first  started  by  Terentilius,  and 

was  therefore    known,  firom  the   name  of  its  originator, 

as  the  Terentilian  Law.      It  was,   therefore,  agreed,  that 

Mjl^     three  ambassadors  should  be  sent  to  the  Greek 

cities  in  Italy,  and  to  Athens,  to  bring  fiom  thenoe 

such  laws  as  by  experience  had  been  found  most 

equitable  and  useftiL 

The  ambassadors  were  no  sooner  returned,  than  the  tri- 
bunes required,  that  a  body  of  men  should  be  chosen,  who 
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might  digest  the  collected  lawd  into  proper  form,  and  give 
weight  to  their  execution.    After  long  debates  whether  this 
election  should  not  be  partly  made  from  the  people  as  well 
as  the  patricians,  it  was  at  length  agreed,  that  ten  of  the 
pnncipd  senators  should  be  elected.     The  persons  chosen 
▼ere  Appius  Claudius  and  Titus  Genucius,  who  had  been 
elected  consuls  for  the  ensuing  year ;  Postumius,     ^^ 
Solpicius,  and  Manlius,  the  three  ambassadors; 
Seztus  and  Eomulus,  former  consuls,  with  Julius, 
Vetoiius  and  Horatius,  senators  of  the  highest  rank.     As 
soon  as  the  term  for  which  the   consuls  then  in  power 
luid  been  elected  had  expired,  Appius  Claudius  and  Titus 
Genucius^  the  consuls  designate,  went  through  the  form  of 
nqgning  office,  and  the  Decemvirs  assumed  the  reins  of 
government 

It  was  decreed,  that  the  power  of  the  decemviri  should 
continue  for  a  year,  and  be  equal  to  that  of  kings  and  con* 
suls :  that  all  other  magistrates  should  lay  down  their  offices, 
till  the  laws  directed  proper  substitutes ;  and  that  the  new 
l^gialators  should,  in  the  meantime,  exercise  their  authority 
inth  all  the  ensigns  of  the  former,  but  now  discontinued 
power.  The  decemviri  agreed  to  exercise  supreme  jurisdio« 
tion  by  turns ;  that  each  should  dispense  justice  for  a  day  ; 
that  he  alone,  who  was  in  the  actual  exercise  of  power, 
should  be  attended  with  the  ensigns  of  it  After  labouring 
for  a  year,  they  formed  a  body  of  laws,  which  were  comprised 
in  ten  tables,  and  after  being  engraven  on  plates  of  brass, 
were  hung  up  in  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  forum* 

Under  pretence  that  som^  laws  were  still  wanting  to 
complete  their  design,  they  entreated  the  senate  for  a  con- 
tinuance   of  their    appointment;    to  which  that     ^.^ 
body  consented.     Appius  procured  himself  to  be      ^  ^ 
re-nominated,  and  composed  the  college  of  the 
decemviri  of  persons  devoted  to  him.    They  then  made 
solemn  vows  never  to  dissent  &om  each  other,  nor  give  up 
their  authority.    Instead  only  of  one  of  them  being  attended 
by  his  rods  and  axes,  each  appeared  with  those  ensigns  of 
tenor  and  authority.    Instead  of  magistrates,  mild,  just,  and 
affable,  they  became  monsters  of  rapine,  licentiousness,  and 
cruelty,     llie  forms  of  justice  were  converted  into  an  engine 
to  put  many  of  the  citizens  to  death,  and  deprive  others  of 
their  country  and  estates.    But  that  they  might  convince 
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the  people  tliat  thej  were  not  trnmindfttl  of  their  delegated 
trust,  they  framed  two  additional  tables  of  laws,  which 
formed,  with  the  ten  tables  drawn  np  in  the  previous  year, 
that  celebrated  code,  known  by  the  name  of  the  **  Twelre 
Tables." 

In  these  last  was  introduced  a  law,  which  prohibited  all 
maniages  between  the  patricians  and  the  plebeians^  and  by 
which  the  framers  hoped  to  iwiden  the  breach  between  the 
two  orders,  and  thus  avail  themselves  of  their  mutual 
animosity.  But  though  the  people  easily  saw  through  their 
designs,  they  bore  them  with  patience^  as  the  time  of  the 
expiration  of  their  office  was  at  hand,  when  it  was  expected 
that  they  would  quietly  lay  down  their  usurped  authority. 
However,  regardless  of  the  approbation  either  of  the  senate 
or  the  people,  they  continued  themselveci,  contrary  to  all 
precedent,  and  against  all  order,  another  year  in  the  decern- 
virate.  This  tyrannical  conduct  occasioned  new  discontents, 
MMQ     which  produced  fresh  acts  of  tyranny  to  silence 

^^  them.  In  this  state  of  slavery,  proscription,  and 
^*  mutual  distrust,  not  a  single  citizen  had  the  courage 
to  strike  for  his  country's  freedom ;  and  the  tyrants  con- 
tinned  to  rule  without  control,  being  constantly  guarded^ 
not  with  their  lictors  alone,  but  by  a  numerous  crowd  of 
dependants,  clients,  and  even  patricians,  whom  their  vices 
had  gathered  round  them. 

The  .Slquians  and  Volscians,  in  hopes  of  profiting  by  the 
intestine  divisions  of  the  people,  took  advantage  of  the 
gloomy  situation  of  the  state,  renewed  their  incursions,  and 
advanced  within  about  ten  miles.  The  decemviri,  who  had 
no  authority  to  raise  an  army  themselves,  reluctantly  con- 
vened the  senate,  whose  deliberations  had  been  long  sus- 
pended, and  Appius,  in  a  premeditated  speech,  propounded 
the  business  for  which  they  were  assembled.  Valerius,  the 
son  of  Publicola,  violently  inveighed  against  the  tyranny  of 
the  decemvirate,  and  their  effrontery  in  expecting  that  the 
senate,  whose  power  they  had  placed  in  abeyance,  should 
now  take  measures  to  support  them.  He  was  seconded  by 
Marcus  Horatius,  who,  with  still  greater  freedom,  exposed 
their  horrid  invasion  of  the  rights  of  their  country,  their 
outrages,  their  rapines,  and  their  cruelties.  Appius,  enraged 
against  his  oppoeers,  threatened  to  cause  'Horatius  to  be 
hurled  from  the  Tarpcian  rock.    This  indignity  roused  the 
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whole  body  of  senatois,  who  exclaimed  against  the  decemyir's 
infringement  of  the  liberty  of  free  debate,  as  an  nn warrant- 
able breach  of  their  privileges,  and  an  intolerable  act  of 
power ;  but  on  the  apology  of  Appius,  they  passed  a  decree 
which  conferred  on  him  and  his  colleagues  a  power  of 
levying  and  commanding  the  forces  destined  to  expel  the 
iEquians. 

The  Boman  soldiers  had  lately  adopted  an  ingenious  and 
effectual  method  of  punishing  the  generals  whom  they  dis- 
liked, by  suffering  themselves  to  be  vanquished  in  the  field. 
This  practice  they  used  on  this  occasion,  and  abandoned  their 
camp  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  The  tidings  of  this 
defeat  were  received  at  Eome  with  greater  joy  than  ever  was 
the  news  of  a  victory.  The  generals  were  blamed  for  the 
treachery  of  their  men :  some  demanded  that  they  should  be 
deposed ;  and  others  cried  out  for  a  dictator  to  lead  the  troops 
to  conquest. 

Sicinius  Dentatus,  the  tribune,  having  spoken  his  senti- 
ments with  his  usual  candour  and  firankness,  was  marked  out 
by  Appius  for  vengeance.  Being  appointed  legate,  he  was 
put  at  the  head  of  the  supplies  sent  &om  Eome  to  reinforce 
the  army.  He  was  then  dispatched  at  the  head  of  a  hundred 
men  to  examine  a  more  commodious  place  for  encampment ; 
but  the  soldiers  who  accompanied  him  were  assassins,  whom 
the  decemvirs  had  engaged  to  murder  him.  They  attacked 
him  in  a  retired  spot  in  the  defiles  of  the  mountains.  The 
brave  veteran,  placing  his  back  against  a  rock,  killed  no  less 
than  fifteen  of  the  assailants,  and  wounded  thirty  with  his 
own  hand ;  but  the  villains  at  length  succeeded  in  depriving 
the  brave  old  man  of  life,  by  ascending  the  rock,  and  pouring 
down  stones  upon  him  from  above. 

OHBONOLOOICAL  SUXMABY. 
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Mnrder  of  Siciiiiiis  Den- 
tatus by  order  of  Appiua    „    449 


8.   THE  8TOBT  OF  VIBGINIA. 

Appius,  sitting  one  day  on  his  tribunal  to  dispense  justice, 
was  smitten  with  the  channa  of  a  very  young  maiden  of 
exquisite  beauty,  passing  to  one  of  the  public  schools,  and 
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attended  by  her  nurse.  Her  name  was  Virginia ;  she  was 
the  daughter  of  Yirginius,  a  centurion,  then  with  the  army, 
and  was  betrothed  to  Icilius,  formerly  a  tribune  of  the 
people.  After  trying  in  vain  to  corrupt  the  fidelity  of  her 
nurse,  Appius  prevailed  upon  a  man  called  Claudius,  who 
had  long  been  the  minister  of  his  pleasures^  to  assert  that 
the  beautiful  maid  was  the  daughter  of  one  of  his  female 
slaves^  and  to  refer  the  cause  to  his  own  tribunal  for  decision. 

Claudius  conducted  himself  according  to  his  instructions^ 
and,  entering  into  the  school  where  Virginia  was  placed 
among  her  female  companions,  he  seized  upon  her  as  his 
property,  and  was  going  to  drag  her  away  by  force,  had  he. 
not  been  prevented  by  the  people,  who  were  drawn  together 
by  her  cries.  At  length,  however,  he  led  the  weeping  virgin 
to  the  tribunal  of  Appius,  where  he  asserted  that  she  was 
bom  in  his  house,  of  a  fexnale  slave,  and  sold  by  her  to  the 
wife  of  Virginius.  He  concluded  by  observing  that  he  had 
several  credible  witnesses  to  prove  the  truth  of  what  he  said, 
but  that^  till  they  could  be  summoned,  it  was  only  reasonable 
that  the  slave  ddould  be  delivered  into  his  custody  as  her 
proper  master. 

Appius  affected  to  be  struck  with  the  justice  of  his  claims^ 
and  adjudged  her  to  the  claimant^  as  his  slave,  to  be  kept 
by  him  till  Virginius  should  be  able  to  prove  his  paternity. 
The  multitude  received  this  sentence  with  loud  murmurs ; 
the  women  surrounded  the  innocent  Virginia,  as  if  willing 
to  protect  her  from  the  fury  of  the  judge ;  and  Icilius,  her 
lover,  boldly  opposed  the  decree^  and  obliged  Claudius  to 
take  refuge  under  the  tribunal  of  the  decemvir,  at  whose 
instigation  he  was  acting. 

Appius,  therefore,  found  it  necessary  to  suspend  his  judg- 
ment till  the  arrival  of  Virginius  firom  the  army.  Claudius 
and  Virginius  having  urged  the  arguments  which  they  had 
to  advance,  Appius  decreed  in  fiaivour  of  the  former,  and 
adjudged  Virginia  to  be  the  property  of  Claudius,  the  phdntifil 
Virginius,  therefore,  mildly  entreated  permission  to  take  a 
last  farewell  of  one  whom  he  had  long  considered  as  his 
chUd. 

With  this  request  the  decemvir  complied,  on  condition 
that  the  interview  should  take  place  in  his  presence.  With 
the  most  poignant  anguish,  Viiginius  took  his  almost  ezpir* 
ing  daughter  in  his  arms,  for  awhile  supported  her  head 
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upon  luB  breast,  and  wiped  away  the  tears  that  rolled  down 
her  lovely  face.  But  his  fatal  resolution  was  taken;  and 
the  tenderness  of  a  father^s  love  was  lost  in  the  sense  of 
honour.  Happening  to  be  near  the  shops  that  surrounded 
the  forum,  he  snatched  up  a  knife  which  lay  on  the  shambleSy 
and,  addressing  his  daughter,  said,  '^  My  dearest  lost  child, 
this  alone  can  preserve  your  honour  and  your  freedom." 
He  then  stabbed  her  to  the  heart,  and,  holding  up  the 
bloody  knife,  cried,  "  Appius,  by  the  blood  of  this  innocent 
I  devote  thy  head  to  the  infernal  gods."  So  saying  he  ran 
through  the  city,  calling  on  the  people  to  strike  for  freedom, 
and  then  proceeded  immediately  to  the  camp,  to  spread  a 
like  flame  through  the  army. 

Yirginius  having  rejoined  the  troops,  implored  the  soldiers, 
by  that  blood  which  was  dearer  1*0  him  than  his  own,  to 
redeem  their  sinking  country.  The  army,  already  predis- 
posed, immediately  with  shouts  signified  their  assent^  and, 
leaving  their  generals  behind,  once  more  took  their  station 
upon  the  Sacred  Mountain.  They  then  chose  other  com- 
manders— ^thus  originating  the  military  tribunes,  who,  in  the 
sequel,  held  a  relative  rank  with  the  generals  in  the  army — 
and  then  marched  to  Mount  Aventine.  The  senate,  fore- 
seeing the  dangers  and  miseries  that  threatened  the  state,  in 
case  the  incensed  army  was  opposed,  offered  to  restore  the 
former  mode  of  government,  by  consuls  and  tribunes ;  and 
the  people  joyfully  assenting  to  this  proposal,  the  decemvirate 
was  abolished.  The  people  being  thus  delivered  &om  a 
tyrannical  yoke,  which  they  had  imposed  on  them-  ^^ 
selves,  Valerius  and  Horatius  were  elected  consuls, 
and  Yirginius  and  Icilius  received  into  the  number 
of  the  tribunes.  Appius,  and  Oppius,  one  of  his  colleagues, 
died  in  prison  by  their  own  hands.  The  other  eight  went 
into  voluntary  exile ;  and  Claudius  was  banished. 

GHBONOLOGICAL  8UMMART. 

Death  of  Virgdnia,  and  Second  Seceiaio&  of  the  Soldien\        ^.^ 
to  the  Sacred  Momit f^'  ""^ 

9.   MIUTARY  TRIBUNES — CENSORS. 

Thus  the  vengeance  of  the  tribunes  pursued  the  late  de- 
cemvire  to  the  utmost ;  and  they  were  preparing  to  exceed  in 
acts  of  oppression  those  whom  they  had  deposed  for  cruelty. 

D 
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The  senate  b^an  to  tremble  at  seeing  so  many  of  their 
numb^B  menaced  with  destruction ;  but  their  fears  were 
quieted  by  Duillius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  who  was  more 
moderate  than  the  rest  of  his  colleagues,  and  who  openly 
professed  that  no  more  blood  shoidd  be  shed  on  this  occasion, 
that  sufficient  vengeance  had  been  taken  for  the  death  of 
Virginia,  and  that  he  interdicted  all  future  prosecutions  on 
that  account. 

The  first  acts  of  the  two  new  consuls,  who  seemed  entirely 
to  haye  abandoned  the  interests  of  the  patricians,  and  to 
study  only  the  gratification  of  the  people,  were  the  introduction 
Mj^  of  the  Valerian  and  Horatian  Laws.  Of  these  the 
former  provided  that  each  of  the  plebeians  should^ 
in  his  individual  capacity,  have  as  much  influence  in 
all  elections  and  deliberations  whatever,  as  any  one  of  the 
patricians,  while  the  latter  revived  the  right  of  appeal  to 
the  Comitia  Centuriata.  The  Valerian  law,  which  was 
extremely  injurious  to  the  power  of  the  senate,  gave  the 
linishing  blow  to  all  class  distinction.  The  two  orders  of  the 
state  continued  for  some  years  mutually  to  oppose  each  other — 
the  patricians  defending  the  small  shadow  of  distinction  which 
was  left  them,  and  the  people  daily  insisting  on  fresh  con- 
cessions. In  diort,  the  creation  and  abolition  of  the  decemviii 
gave  a  shock  to  the  r^ublic,  which,  for  more  than  fifty  years^ 
caused  the  government  to  vibrate^  and  prevented  it  from  be- 
coming stationary. 

These  intestine  tumults  produced  weakness  within  the 
state,  and  confidence  in  the  enemy  abroad.  The  war  with 
the  .^uians  and  Volscians  still  continued ;  and  the  allies  at 
last  advanced  so  far,  as  to  make  their  incursions  to  the  vezj 
walls  of  Bome.  The  justice,  as  well  as  the  courage  of  the 
Bomans,  seemed  also  sensibly  diminished  The  inhabitants 
of  Ardea  and  Aricia,  having  a  contest  between  themselves 
respecting  some  lands,  which  had  been  long  claimed  by  both, 
agreed  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome. 
The  senate,  indeed,  refused  to  determine  the  dispute ;  bat 
the  people  readily  undertook  the  decision,  and  one  Scaptius, 
an  old  man,  declaring  that  those  very  lands  of  right  belonged 
to  Some,  they  immediately  voted  themselves  to  be  the  legal 
possessors,  and  sent  home  the  former  litigants,  thoroughly 
convinced  of  their  own  folly,  and  of  the  Eoman  injustice. 

The  tribunes  grew  more  and  more  turbulent ;  and  having 
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now  obtained  a  principal  share  in  the  administration  of  some 
departments  of  govenxment,  Canoleius,  one  of  their  body^ 
proposed  two  laws,  in  violation  of  the  regulations  of  the 
Twelve  Tables — one  to  permit  plebeians  to  intermarry  with 
patricians ;  the  other,  to  allow  them  to  be  admitted  also  to 
the  consulship.    The  senate  was  obliged  to  concede  the  first, 
but  absolutely  refused  to  pass  the  law  relative  to  the  consul- 
ship.    At  length  it  was  agreed,  that  six  governors  should  be 
annually  chosen,  with  consular  authority,  three fix)m      mmm 
the  senate,  and  three  from  the  people.    The  new     *^ 
magistrates  were   denominated  Military  Tribunes.       '  ' 
This  institution,  however,  was  in  a  short  time  laid  aside  3  and 
the  consuls  once  more  came  into  office. 

To  assist  the  consuls,  two  new  magistrates,  called  Censors, 
were  elected,  who  were  to  hold  office  for  five  years.     Their 
business  consisted  in  estimating  the  number  and      mma 
estates  of  the  people,  and  distributing  them  into 
their  proper  classes;  in  inspecting  the  lives  and 
manners  of  their  fellow-citizens ;  in  cashiering  senators  for 
misconduct;  in  dismountingknigbts;,  and  degrading  plebeians, 
in    case   of   misdemeanour,    llie  first    two  censors    were 
patricians,  and  from  this  order  they  continued  to  be  elected 
for  nearly  one  hundred  years. 

The  people  being  greatly  distressed  by  a  famine,  Spurius 
Maelius,  a  rich  knight,  who  had  sold  com  to  the      mmq 
people  at  a  lower  rate  than  that  supplied  by  the 
state,  was  accused  of  seeking  to  usurp  the  sove- 
reignty of  his  country.    As  a  rising  of  the  people  was 
brought  on  by  the  impeachment  of  Spurius,  Cincinnatus, 
who  was  now  eighty  years  old,  but  who  still  possessed  all  the 
intrepid  courage  of  youth,  was  once  more  chosen  dictator  to 
rescue  his  country  from  impending  danger.     He  ordered  the 
favourite  of  the  people  to  appear  before  his  tribunal,  but  in 
consequence  of  the  refusal  of  Spurius  to  do  so,  Servilius 
Ahala,  the  master  of  the  horse,  cut  him  down  on  the  0pot, 
and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  expected  insurrection. 

GBBOVOXiOGIOAL  SUIUCABT. 
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10.   BSTABLISHMEKT  OF  A   PAID  ARMT — CAMILLU8. 

For  the  next  fifteen  yeais,  the  struggle  for  supremacy  be- 
tween Home  and  the  surrounding  nations  was  continued  with 
little  intermission.  The  people  of  Fidena,  who  had  been 
conquered  by  the  Komans,  broke  into  open  revolt  in  438  and 
426  B.C.,  in  which  year  they  were  finally  subdued  ;  while  the 
contest  with  the  Veientines  was  brought  to  a  temporary  close 
in  426  B.a,  by  a  truce  for  twenty  years.  During  this  period, 
Lavici  and  Bola  were  taken  and  colonized  by  the  Eomans,  who 
suffered  defeat  themselves  in  a  fresh  war  with  the  Yolscians. 

As  time  went  on,  factions  still  became  stronger,  and  the 
government  weaker ;  while  the  tribunes  of  the  people  con- 
tinued to  augment  the  breach  between  the  orelers  of  the 
commonwealth.  At  length,  the  senate  hit  upon  an  expedient, 
which  served  greatly  to  extend  their  own  power,  and  at  the 
same  time  was  highly  pleasing  to  the  people.  The  citizens, 
who  went  to  the  field,  had  hitherto  fought  the  battles  of  their 
country  without  pay;  in  fact  they  were  husbandmen,  and  not 
soldiers,  being  obliged  to  furnish  not  only  their  own  annsy 
but  their  own  provisions,  during  the  campaign.  Hence  they 
incurred  debts,  and  hence  proceeded  that  various  train  of 
extortions,  usuries,  and  petty  cruelties,  which  the  creditors 
made  use  of  to  oppress  their  debtors.  To  remedy,  or  rather 
mitigate  those  evils,  the  senate  unanimously  resolved  to  pay 
the  soldiery  out  of  the  treasury ;  and  for  this  purpose  they 
imposed  a  new  tax,  from  which  none  of  the  citizens  were  to 
be  exempted.  This  regulation  gave  a  new  turn  to  the  Roman 
mode  of  warfare ;  incursions  now  became  regularly  protracted 
campaigns.  Sure  of  their  reward,  the  people  gladly  offered  to 
enlist,  and  follow  the  consuls  wherever  they  would  lead  them. 

The  senate,  thus  reconciled  to  the  people,  and  become  masters 

^Ag      of  an  army  that  they  could  keep  in  the  field  as  long 

as   they  thought  proper,  resolved  to  take   signal 

vengeance  on  the  Veientines,  and  besiege   their 

capital  city.      The  Veientines  had  long  been  rivals  of  the 

Komans,  and  having  taken  every  opportunity  of  ravaging  the 

Koman  territories  and  maltreating  their  ambassadors,  it  was 

determined  that  Veil  should  fall.     However,  the  sioge  lasted 

ten  years.     Unceasing  dissension  among  the  Eomans,  and  so 

much  obstinacy  on  the  part  of  Veii,  induced  the  senate  to 

create  Furius  Camillus  ^ctator,  to  whom  was  entrusted  the 
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sole  power  of  conducting  the  long-protracted  war.     He  over- 
threw the  Falisci  and  Capenates,  who  came  to  the  assistance 
of  the  Yeientines,  and  finding  himself  master  of  the  field, 
directed  all  his  force  to  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  siege 
of  Veil    He  secretly  wrought  a  mine,  which  opened  into  the 
midst  of  the  citadel,  and  filled  the  city  with  his  legions,  to 
the  amazement  and  confusion  of  the  besieged,  who,      q^^ 
the  moment  before,  had  reposed  in  perfect  security. 
Camillus,  having  subdued  the  rivfid  of  his  native        '  ' 
city,  triumphed  after  the  manner  of  the  kings  of  Home,  and 
had  his  chariot  drawn  by  four  milk-white  steeds. 

Afterwards,  Camillus  again  routed  the  Falisci,  and  besieged 
their  capital  city  Faleni.  A  schoolmaster  entrusted  with  the 
care  of  the  children  belonging  to  the  principal  men  of  the 
place,  led  them  to  the  camp,  and  offered  to  put  them  into  the 
hands  of  Camillus,  as  the  surest  means  of  inducing  the 
citizens  to  a  speedy  surrender.  Struck  with  the  treachery  of 
a  wretch,  who  thus  sought  to  betray  his  trust,  the  Eoman 
general  caused  him  to  be  stripped  and  bound,  and  in  that 
ignominious  manner  whipped  into  the  town  by  his  own 
scholars.  This  generous  behaviour  induced  the  magistrates 
to  submit  to  the  senate,  and  the  FaUsci  were  received  and 
treated  as  allies  of  Bome.  But  though  the  virtues  of  Camillus 
had  excited  veneration  abroad,  he  was  impeached  at  home  by 
the  tribunes  for  having  appropriated  the  great  bronze  Ag« 
gates  of  the  city  of  Veii ;  and  being  ordered  to  ap- 
pear before  the  people,  he  resolved  not  to  submit  '  * 
to  the  ignominy  of  a  trial,  and  retired  to  Ardea,  a  town  at  a 
little  distance  from  Home. 

CHBONOLOOICAL  SUHMABT. 
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11.   THE  GAULS  IN  ITALY. 

The  Gauls,  a  barbarous  nation,  had  two  centuries  before 
passed  itxe  Alps,  and  settled  in  the  northern  provinces  of 
Italy.  They  had  been  allured  from  their  native  country  by 
the  delicious  flavour  of  the  wines,  and  the  softness  of  the 
climate.  They  invited  others  from  their  original  habitations, 
and  a  body  of  these,  under  the  conduct  of  Brennus,  their 
king,  at  this  time  besieged  Clusium,  a  city  of  Etruria.    The 
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Clusians,  frighted  at  their  nmnbers,  and  still  more  at  their 
savage  appearance,  entreated  the  aaaistance  of  the  Bomaiu^ 
-vrho  sent  ambassadors  to  Brennus.  The  ambassttdors,  hoir^ 
ever,  heading  the  citizens  in  a  sally  against  the  besiegere, 
^Hrennus  -was  so  enraged,  that  he  immediately  broke  np  the 
siege  of  Clusinm,  and  marched  his  conqnering  army  to  attack 
Eome  herself. 

The  Eomans  and  Gauls  met  near  the  river  Allia,  eleven 

390  ^^^^  ^^  ^^®  ^^7*  ^0  ^^^  armies  were  alike 
confident  of  victory,  and  disdaining  to  survive  a 
defeat.  However,  the  centre  of  the  Koman  army, 
unable  to  withstand  the  impetuosity  of  the  enemy's  chaige, 
soon  gave  way,  and  the  wings  being  divided  from  each 
other,  a  rout  ensued,  in  which  the  Romans  seemed  to 
have  lost  the  power,  not  only  of  resistance,  but  of  flight. 
Confusion  and  terror  reigned  throughout  their  broken  ranks, 
and  few  of  them  returned  to  Some  with  the  dreadful  intelli- 
gence of  this  overthrow.  The  remaining  inhabitants  able  to 
bear  arms,  threw  themselves  into  the  Capitol ;  and  the  rest 
resolved  to  hide  themselves  in  some  of  the  neighboining 
towns.  The  ancient  senators  and  priests,  inspired  with  a 
religious  enthusiasm  on  this  occasion,  determined  to  devote 
their  lives  to  atone  for  the  crimes  of  the  people,  and  habited 
in  their  robes  of  ceremony,  placed  themselves  in  the  foram, 
on  their  ivory  chairs. 

On  the  third  day  after  the  victory,  Brennus  appeared  befoie 
the  city,  and  was  surprised  to  find  the  gates  wide  open,  and 
the  walls  defenceless.  After  proper  precautions,  he  entered 
Rome,  and  beheld  the  ancient  senators,  who  observed  a  pro- 
found silence,  immoved  and  undaunted.  The  Gauls  first 
considered  them  as  gods,  and  worshipped  them;  but  one 
venturing  to  stroke  the  beard  of  Papirius,  the  noble  Boman 
struck  him  to  the  ground  with  his  ivory  sceptre.  This  served 
as  a  signal  for  a  general  slaughter,  and  aU  of  them  fell  without 
me  rcy  or  distin  ction .  In  a  short  time,  every  house  was  reduced 
to  a  heap  of  ashes,  and  Homo  became  nearly  a  waste. 

The  siege  of  the  Capitol  had  continued  for  above  six  months, 
the  provisions  of  its  defenders  were  almost  exhausted,  and 
they  had  resolved  on  death,  when  they  were  revived  firom 
their  despondence  by  the  appearance  of  a  young  man,  Pbntins 
Cominius  by  name,  who  had  swam  across  the  Tiber  by  ni^t» 
passed  through  the  enemy's  guards,  and  with  extreme  £itigue 
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climbed  up  the  Capitoline  rock.  He  brought  tidings  to  the 
besieged,  that  Caniillus,  their  exiled  dictator,  was  levyijig  an 
army  for  their  relief;  that  the  citizens  of  Ardea  and  Veii  had 
axmed  in  his  favour,  and  made  him  their  general ;  and  that 
he  only  waited  his  cpuntry's  confirmation  of  their  choice,  to 
enter  the  field  and  give  the  barbarians  battle. 

The  Eomans,  astonished  to  find  that  the  man  whom  they 
had  driven  with  contumely  &om  the  city,  was  now,  in  its 
desperate  state,  ready  to  become  its  defender,  instantly 
sanctioned  his  appointment  as  dictator,  and  prepared  to 
sustain  the  siege  with  recruited  yigour.  The  messenger,  after 
Teoeiving  his  answer  and  proper  instructions,  had  the  good 
fortune  to  return  to  Camillus,  though  not  without  encounter- 
ing a  variety  of  perils. 

Brennus  tned  every  art  to  reduce  the  citadel,  and  hoped 
speedily  to  starve  them  into  a  capitulation  ;  but,  in  order  to 
convince  him  of  the  futility  of  his  expectations,  though  in 
actual  want,  they  caused  several  loaves  to  be  thrown  into  his 
camp.  The  Gauk  then  tried  to  scale  the  rocks  and  surprise 
the  Capitol ;  but  they  were  detected  just  in  time  by  one  of 
the  garcison,  Marcus  Manlius  by  name,  who  was  roused  by 
the  cackling  of  some  sacred  geese  kept  in  the  temple  of  Juno, 
and  the  foremost  of  the  Ghiuls  were  thrown  headlong  from 
the  walls.  At  length  it  was  agreed  that  the  invaders  should 
immediately  quit  the  city  and  territories  of  Borne,  on  being 
paid  a  thousand  pounds  weight  of  gold.  The  Gauls,  however, 
attempted  fraudulently  to  kick  the  beam  on  weighing  the 
gold ;  of  which  the  Romans  complaining,  Brennus  insultingly 
cast  Ids  sword  and  belt  into  the  scale,  saying,  that  the  only 
thii^  left  to  the  vanquished  was  to  suffer.  At  this  very 
juncture^  Camillus  arrived  at  the  head  of  a  large  army  destined 
to  relieve  the  citadel,  and  being  informed  of  the  dispute, 
ordered  the  gold  to  be  carried  back  to  the  Capitol,  adding 
that  the  manner  of  the  Romans  was,  to  ransom  Uieir  country 
with  iron,  and  not  with  gold.  A  battle  ensued,  in  which 
Brannus  and  his  followers  were  so  completely  defeated,  that 
the  Qauls  soon  wholly  withdrew  for  a  time  ftom  Italy. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

nOH  THE  BZBUILDIHG  OP  BOKB  TO  THE  SXB  OP  THE  WAB8 
WITH  THE  8AMB1IK8. 

389  B.O.  to  290  B.O. 

1.   THE  REBUILDING  OF  THB  CITT — THE  FATK  OF  UASLWS, 

Bomb  continaed  for  some  time  aheap  of  inina;  aad  no 
part  of  its  former  magxiifioenoe  remained  except  the  CapitoL 
ogg  The  greatest  number  of  its  former  inhabitants  had 
sought  refuge  in  Yeii ;  and  the  tribunes  of  the  people 
once  more  urged  for  the  removal  of  the  poor  remains 
of  Borne  to  Yeii,  where  thej  might  haye  houses  to  shelter^ 
and  walls  to  defend  them.  But  Camillus  observed,  that  h 
was  unworthy  of  them,  both  as  Bomans  and  as  men,  to 
desert  the  venerable  seats  of  their  ancestors,  where  they  had 
been  encouraged  by  repeated  marks  of  divine  approbation,  to 
remove  to  and  inhabit  a  city  which  they  themselves  had 
conquered.  By  these  and  similar  arguments,  he  prevailed 
on  the  people  to  relinquish  the  design  of  abandoning  Rome, 
and  to  set  about  rebuilding  its  ruined  edifices.  like  a 
phoenix,  it  quickly  sprang  from  its  ashes,  though  with 
diminished  beauty  and  regcdarity. 

The  bravery  of  Manlius  in  defending  the  Capitol  when 
the  Gauls  attempted  to  scale  the  walls,  was  rewanied  by  the 
people,  who  bmlt  him  a  house  near  the  place  where  his 
valour  had  been  so  conspicuous^  and  gave  him  the  name  of 
Capitoliims.  He  showed  his  gratitude  subsequently  to  the 
people  by  selUng  his  lands  to  pay  the  debts  of  some  plebeians 
who  were  on  the  point  of  being  cast  into  prison.  For  this 
he  was  charged  by  the  patricians  with  aspiring  to  the  sove- 
reignty of  Borne,  and  thrown  into  prison  by  Aulus  Cornelius 
Cossus,  who  had  been  appointed  dictator  to  conduct  a  new 
war  against  the  Yolscians  and  Etruscans.  When  Cossus 
went  out  of  office,  Manlius  was  released  by  order  of  the 
senate,  and  was  carried  by  the  populace  in  triumph  through 
the  city.  He  now  began  to  talk  of  a  division  of  the  lands 
among  the  people,  to  insinuate  that  there  should  be  no  dis- 
tinctions in  the  state,  and  always  to  appear  at  the  head  of  a 
laige  body  of  the  debtors  whom  he  had  roleased.  He  was  now 
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Bummoned  by  the  tribunes  before  the  people  in  the  Campus 
Martins  to  answer  the  charge  of  sedition,  and  of  aspiring  to  the 
sovereignty,  but  Manlius  only  turned  his  eyes  upon  the  Capitol, 
and,  pointing  thither,  put  all  who  were  present  in  mind 
of  his  achievement  upon  that  spot.     The  multitude,  it  was 
plain,  would  have  pronounced  in  favour  of  his  acquittal,  and 
the  assembly  was  hastily  dissolved.     Manlius,  however,  was 
brought  to  trial  a  second  time  before  the  patricians,      ^g^ 
and  being  condemned  to  death,  was  thrown  head- 
long from  the  Tarpeian  rock.     His  house  was  razed 
to  the  ground ;  and  his  relatives  and  descendants  were  for- 
bidden to  assume  the  name  of  Manlius. 

OHBONOLOOIGAL  BUHMART. 
Bebufldingof  Rome   B.C.  889  |  Death  of  MahUus  B.C.  38i 

2.   THE  LEGENDS  OF  THE  CHAIN  AND  THE  CROW. 

For  a  few  years  Home  had  comparative  rest  as  far  as  the 
attacks  of  foreign  foes  were  concerned.  The  Yolscians  in- 
vaded the  Eoman  territoiy  (381  b.c.),  and  through  the 
imprudence  of  Lucius  Furius,  the  youthful  colleague  of 
Camillus,  who  was  once  more  in  power  as  consul,  in  attack- 
ing the  foe  contrary  to  his  advice,  had  almost  won  a 
decisive  victory  over  the  Eomans,  when  the  aged  warrior, 
rising  from  his  bed  in  spite  of  illness  and  infirmity,  rallied 
the  troops,  already  in  &11  flight,  and  turned  the  tide  of 
battle.  The  enemy  were  repulsed;  and  the  combat  being 
renewed  the  next  day,  they  were  totally  defeated. 

This  was  the  only  war  of  consequence  that  occurred  untU 
the  Gauls  invaded  Italy  in  coDsiderable  force  in  the  year 
367  B.C.,  when  Camillus,  who  was  appointed  in  this  emer- 
gency dictator  for  the  fifth  time,  met  the  Guuls  at  Alba,  and 
completely  defeated  them.  In  361  B.C.,  the  Gauls  again 
marched  through  the  northern  parts  of  Italy,  and  advanced 
within  five  miles  of  Home.  The  Romans  took  the  field 
against  them  in  haste  under  the  dictator,  Titus  Quinctius 
Pennus,  and  the  hostile  armies  remained,  each  in  its  own 
camp,  awaiting  and  watching  for  a  favourable  opportunity  to 
attack  the  ol^er,  when  the  defeat  of  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Gauls,  a  man  of  gigantic  strength  and  stature,  by  Titus 
Manlius,  the  son  of  Lucius  Manlius  Capitolinus,  led  to  the 
withdrawal  of  the  army  of  the  barbarians.     This  chieftain 
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\roie  round  liis  neck  a  gold  chain  {torques),  the  emblem, 
probablj,  of  sovereign  power  oyer  the  tribe  to  which  he 
belonged,  and  Manlius,  who  had  taken  thia  as  one  of  the 
fruits  of  his  victory,  was  henceforward  known  by  the  sur- 
name of  Torquatus.  The  Gauls  returned  in  the  following 
year  (360  B.O.),  but  were  defeated  before  Rome  by  Qmntns 
Servilius  Ahabi,  who  was  then  dictator.  In  358  B.C.  the 
Gauls  made  another  attempt  to  storm  Bome,  but  were 
checked  and  driven  back  by  the  dictator,  Caius  SulpicioB 
Peticus.  Undismayed  by  defeat,  and  hankering  after  the 
produce  and  plunder  of  &ir  and  fruitful  Italy,  they  ravaged 
the  coasts  of  the  peninstda  yet  again  in  350  ac,  and 
a  formidable  body  threatening  Home  were  defeated  in  that 
year  by  Lucius  Furius  Camillus,  a  son  of  Marcus  Furius 
Camillus,  who  had  gone  to  his  rest  366  b.c.,  after  having 
served  his  country  five  times  as  dictator.  The  victoiy,  how- 
ever, could  not  have  been  a  decisive  one,  for  they  advanced 
on  Kome  once  more  in  the  year  after  (349  B.a).  In  this 
campaign,  while  Marcus  Valerius  was  engaged  in  singla 
combat  with  a  Gaul  in  the  sight  of  both  armies,  a  crow 
{corvus)  settled  on  the  head  of  his  adversary,  and  assailed  his 
eyes  with  beak  and  clawa  The  Boman  took  advantage  of 
the  incident  to  drive  his  sword  up  to  the  hilt  into  the  heart 
of  his  bewildered  foe,  and  was  ever  after  styled  by  his 
countrymen,  Corvus.  The  Gauls  then  seem  to  have  abandoned 
all  hope  of  conquering  the  Romans,  and  left  them  to  tnm 
their  arms  against  such  tribes  of  Italy  as  they  had  not 
yet  worsted  in  war,  and  to  consolidate  their  power  in  the 
penin.sula. 

CHRONOLOQICAL  SUlflf  ART. 
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3.   THE  STBUOGLBS  OF  THB  PLEBEIANS  FOB  POWER. 

An  outline  of  the  ^rara  of  the  Roman  Republic  as  &r  as 
349  B.C.  in  succession  has  just  been  given.  It  is  now  neoea- 
sary  to  trace  briefly  to  the  same  period  the  principal  events 
that  took  place  within  the  city  in  the  continuance  of  tbe 
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straggle  between  the  patricians  and  the  plebeians,  the  former 
striving  to  retain,  and  the  latter  seeking  to  acquire  pre- 
dominance in  the  state. 

In  the  year  376  B.C.,  Cains  lioinins,  and  his  colleague  and 
relative  Lucius  Sextius,  who  were  then  tribunes  of  the  people, 
introduced  the  celebrated  bills,  which  are  known  as  the 
**  licinian  Bogations^"  and  which  provided  for  the  relief  of 
debtcurs^  an  equitable  distribution  of  the  public  lands,  and  that 
the  executive  power  should  for  the  future  be  shared  by  the 
patricians  and  plebeians,  one  of  the  consuls  for  the  future  to 
be  selected  always  from  the  ranks  of  the  latter  order.  Five 
years  after,  a  fourth  proviso  was  added  to  these,  namely, 
that  to  the  patrician  duumvirs  hitherto  chosen  to  keep  the 
Sibylline  books,  there  should  be  added  eight  more,  and  that 
the  college  of  ten  thus  constituted  should  consist  of  an  equal 
number  of  patricians  and  plebeians.  Both  sides  contended 
earnestly  for  several  years  for  and  against  the  passing  of 
these  proposals  into  law,  and  Eome  at  several  crises  in  the 
prolonged  contest  was  without  her  usual  chief  magistrates, 
the  tribunes  of  the  people,  Sextius  and  Licinius  opposing 
and  placing  their  veio  on  all  appointments  made  Mm 
by  the  senate.  At  last,  after  a  contest  of  nine 
years,  the  Licinian  Eogations  became  law,  the 
patricians  having  learnt  at  last  that  it  was  wiser  to  give 
way  than  needlessly  prolong  a  struggle  in  which  success 
was  hopeless,  and  in  366  b.c.,  Lucius  Sextius  was  elected 
consul,  being  the  lirst  plebeian  who  had  filled  that  exalted 
office.  The  consent  of  the  patricians  to  this  measure  was 
given  by  the  advice  of  the  aged  Camillus,  who  vowed  to 
build  a  temple  to  Concord  if  peace  were  restored. 

At  the  same  time  a  concession  was  made  by  the  plebeians 
to  the  patricians,  by  the  election  of  one  of  their  body  as 
praetor,  an  officer  who  officiated  in  place  of  either  of  the 
consuls  in  his  absence.  The  number  of  prsetors,  in  after 
ages,  was  increased  to  sixteen.  There  were  likewise  two 
curule  lediles  created,  who  had  the  care  of  the  public  games, 
and  of  the  com  and  provisions  taken  in  war. 

Camillus,  after  resigning  the  dictatorship,  and  building  a 
temple  to  Concord,  died,  as  it  has  been  said,  in  366  ao.,  of 
the  plague,  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age,  with  the 
reputation  of  being  the  second  founder  of  Borne.  He  never 
gave  a  battle  which  was  not  followed  by  a  complete  victory ; 
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besieged  a  town  without  taking  it ;  nor  led  forth  an  army 
which  he  did  not  bring  back  laden  with  spoils,  and  covered 
with  glory. 

This  period  is  distinguished  for  being  the  epoch  to 
which  is  assigned  the  last  of  the  romantic  stories  which  lend 
such  marvellous  colouring  to  the  early  history  of  Home.  In 
362  B.C.,  a  gulf  having  opened  in  the  fonmi,  which  the 
augurs  i^rmed  would  never  close  up  tiU  the  most  precious 
things  in  Eome  were  thrown  into  it,  a  patrician,  named 
Marcus  Curtius,  leaped  with  his  horse  and  armour  boldly 
into  the  midst  of  it,  saying  that  nothing  was  more  truly 
valuable  than  patriotism  and  military  virtue.  Historians 
assert,  that  the  gulf  immediately  closed,  and  that  Curtins 
was  never  after  seen. 


Xntrodoction  of  the  ^'Lici- 
nian  Bpgmtions" B.C.  376 

lidniaa  Rogations  beoome 
law    „    867 

Election  of  fint  Plebeian 
Consul  „    866 


CHBONOJiOGIOAL  8UVVABT. 

Appointment  of  offioen 
styled  Pnetors  and 
Cuxtile  .£dile8 B.a  866 

Lei^  of  Marcus  Cnrtius 
into  the  Gulf  in  the 
Forum ,,    862 


4.   THE  FIB8T  SAMKITE  WAR. 

The  Romans  having  now  triumphed  over  the  Sabines,  the 
Etrurians,  the  Latins,  the  Hemicans,  .^uians,  Yoladans, 

^^  and  other  petty  nations,  within  a  moderate  dis* 
tance,  they  turned  their  arms  against  the  Samnites, 
a  people  one  hundred  miles  east  from  Rome.  Re- 
fore,  however,  entering  on  the  long  and  bloody  wars  with  the 
Samnites,  which  extended  over  half  a  century,  it  may  bo  as 
well  to  observe,  as  Carthage  will  be  frequently  mentioned  in 
future  pages,  that  in  348  b.c.,  a  treaty  of  alliance  which  had 
been  entered  into  some  years  before  between  Rome  and  her 
future  rival  on  the  coast  of  A&ica,  was  renewed. 

The  Samnites  were  a  hardy  and  powerful  oation,  descended 
fix)m  the  Sabines,  and  inhabiting  a  large  tract  of  southern 
Italy,  which  at  this  day  constitutes  a  considerable  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples.  They  were  equally  powerful  in  numbers 
and  discipline  with  the  Romans ;  and,  like  them,  had  con- 
federated states  in  their  train.  Two  such  powerful  neighbours, 
who  were  both  fond  of  arms  and  inured  to  war,  could  not 
long  want  a  pretext  for  a  rupture.  The  Samnites  had 
oppressed  the  Sidicini,  who,  being  too  weak  to  manage  the 
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war  alone,  called  in  the  Campanians  to  their  assistance,  and 
they  also  heing  overthrown,  implored  the  assistance  of  the 
Eomans. 

Valerius  Corvus,  who  was  then  consul,  was  sent  to  relieve 
Capua,  the  capital  of  the  Campanians,  which  was  besieged  by  the 
Samnites.  At  the  same  time,  (/ornelius  Cossus,  his  colleague, 
marched  with  an  army  against  Samnium,  the  enemy's  capitaL 
The  fortune  of  Rome  prevailed ;  and  the  Samnites  fled,  aver- 
ring that  they  were  unable  to  withstand  the  fierce  looks  and 
fiery  eyes  of  the  Romans.  Capua  received  a  Roman  garrison, 
which  revolted  against  Rome,  but,  at  length,  by  the  prudence 
and  moderation  of  Corvus,  who  was  created  dictator,  the 
soldiers  were  brought  to  a  sense  of  their  duty. 

The  Romans,  soon  after  this,  concluded  with  the  Samnites 
a  treaty  of  peace,  and  it  was  so  managed  that,  while  Teanum 
was  given  to  the  Samnites,  Capua  was  assigned  to      ^^ 
Rome.     No  sooner  was  this  done  than  the  Latins, 
Yolscians,  and  Campanians,  entered  into  an  alliance 
to   oppose  the  growing  power  of  Rome,  and  soon  broke 
into  open  revolt.     The  two  consuls,  ManUus  Torquatus  and 
Decius  Mus,  were  sent  to  chastise  the  Latins,  who  insisted 
that  one  of  the  consuls,  and  half  the  senate,  should  be 
chosen  out  of  their  body,  before  they  would  submit  to  an 
accommodation  with  Rome.     The  two  armies  met  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Vesuvius,  and  engaged  for  some  time  with  doubtful 
success ;   but,  at  length,  the  wing  commanded  by  Decius 
being  repulsed,  the  general  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  his 
country,  and  oflFer  his  own  life  as  an  atonement  to  save  his 
army — ^the  deities  having  revealed  to  him  in  a  dream  that 
the  general  on  one  side  should  fall  in  battle,  and  that  his  fall 
should  be  followed  by  the  destruction  of  the  opposing  army. 
The  stoiy  having  got  about,  the  Roman  troops  considered 
this  as  an  assurance  of  success  ;  and  the  Latins  were  not  less 
powerfully   influenced   by   this   resolution.      The      ooo 
Romans  pressed  them  on  every  side,  and  so  great 
was  the  carnage,  that  few  of  the  enemy  survived 
the  defeat.     Two  years  after,  the  Latins  and  Campanians  were 
brought  into  an  entire  submission  to  the  Romans. 

It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  in  the  preceding  battle 
the  strict  discipline  of  the  Romans,  and  their  amazing 
patriotism,  were  displayed  in  a  manner  that  has  excited  the 
wonder,  rather  than  the  applause  of  posterity.     The  Latins 
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and  Romans  being  a  neigliboaring  people,  their  habits,  arms, 
and  language  were  the  same,  and  the  most  exact  discipline 
was  necessary  to  prevent  confusion  in  the  engagemenl 
Manlius,  the  consul,  therefore  issued  orders,  that  no  soldier 
should  leave  the  ranks  upon  any  provocation,  and  that  he 
who  should  offer  to  violate  this  ii\junction,  should  certainly 
be  put  to  death.  When  both  armies  were  drawn  out^  and 
ready  to  engage,  Metius,  the  general  of  the  enemy's  cavalij, 
pushed  forward  from  his  lines,  and  challenged  any  knight  in 
the  Boman  army  to  single  combat.  For  some  time  there  was 
a  general  pause,  and  no  one  offered  to  disobey  his  orders  ; 
but^  at  length,  Titus  Manlius,  the  consul's  son,  ashamed  to 
see  the  whole  body  of  the  Ebmans  intimidated,  boldly 
advanced  against  Metius.  The  soldiers  on  each  side  sus- 
pended the  general  engagement,  that  they  might  be  spectators 
of  this  fierce  encounter.  The  two  champions  attacked  each 
other  with  the  greatest  spirit  and  bravery ;  but,  at  length, 
the  Boman  kid  his  antagonist  dead  at  his  feet.  He  then 
despoiled  him  of  his  armour,  and  returned  in  triumph  to  the 
tent  of  the  consul,  his  father. 

The  stem  Roman  ordered  his  son  to  be  first  crowned  in 
the  sight  of  the  whole  army,  for  his  victory  over  the  Latin 
warrior,  and  then  beheaded,  for  having  ventured  to  fight  in 
disobedience  to  orders..  The  dead  body,  adorned  with  the 
spoils  of  the  vanquished  enemy,  was  then  carried  without 
the  camp,  and  buried  with  all  the  pomp  of  military  distress^ 
and  all  the  commiseration  which  was  due  to  such  iil*requited 
heroism. 

CHBONOLOOICAL   SUMXABT. 

Titua  MidUhs  beh«Ad«d 
for  diaobedienoe  to  hk 
fftther'i  oitlen B.o.810 

FizuJ  Bubnigatioii  of  I*- 
tium  and  CampaxuA „   888 


Beginning  of  tha  First 
SamniteWar  B.a  848 

TerminAtion  of  Fixvt  Sam- 
nite  War  „    340 

Bevolt  of  the  Latina   „   840 


5.   THB  SECOND  8AXNITK  WAS. 

The  complete  subjugation  of  Latium  and  Camponiay  and 
the  encroachments  of  Borne  on  the  borders  of  the  Samnite^ 
roused  the  jealousy  of  that  powerful  people;  and  the 
inhabitants  of  PalsBopolis  and  Neapolis  (now  Naples),  citiea 
which  had  been  founded  by  Greek  colonists,  having  quar- 
relled with  the  Boman  settlers  in  the  newly-acquired  tenitory 
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of  Capua,  sought  the  assistance  of  their  powerful  neigh- 
boura      The  Samnites  accordingly,  after  a  peace     aog 
of  twelve  years,  renewed  the  war  between  them-     ^^ 
selves  and  the  Bomans,  which,  though  intermitted 
by  various  treaties  and  suspensions^  was  to  terminate  only 
with  the  ruin  of  the  Samnites. 

In  325  ao.,  the  Bomans,  sent  an  army  into  Ramnium, 
under  Lucius  Papirius  Cursor  as  dictator,  who  appointed 
Quintus  Fabius  Mazimus  his  master  of  the  horse,  or  second 
in  command.  Papirius,  who  was  compelled  to  return  to 
Bome,  ordered  Fabius  not  to  fight  in  his  absence ;  but  the 
latter,  liaving  obtained  a  favourable  opportunity,  engaged  the 
enemy,  and  completely  defeated  them.  Papirius  sought  to 
put  his  master  of  the  horse  to  death  for  disobedience,  but 
pardoned  him  in  concession  to  the  openly-expressed  wi^  of 
the  people.  In  322  the  Samnites,  wearied  with  reverses^ 
sought  for  peace,  but  the  senate  refused  to  grant  them  equal 
and  reasonable  terms  of  accommodation,  and  the  war  waa 
renewed.  In  the  course  of  the  ensuing  campaign,  Caius 
Pontius,  the  Samnite  general,  decoyed  the  Bomans  into  the 
pass  of  the  Caudine  Forks,  near  the  village  of  Caudium,  in 
the  Apennines,  in  which  they  were  so  completely  hemmed 
in,  "  that  the  gods  themselves,''  says  Livy,  *'  could  not  have 
ddivered  them  without  a  miracle."  After  having  mj 
stripped  the  Boman  army  of  all  but  their  under 
garments,  Pontius  obliged  them  to  pass  under  the 
yoke.  He  then  stipulated  that  they  should  wholly  quit  the 
territories  of  the  Samnites,  and  that  they  should  religiously 
adhere  to  the  conditions  of  amity  formerly  established 
between  the  two  nations. 

This  calamity  was  so  severely  felt  in  Bome,  that  an 
opportunity  was  sought  of  breaking  a  compact,  which  the 
army  had  made  merely  by  compulsion.  The  consuls,  there- 
fore, who  had  entered  into  the  treaty,  ofifered  themselves  up 
to  the  enemy,  as  the  only  persons  that  could  be  called  to  an 
account.  Pontius  exclaimed  against  the  perfidy  of  Bome, 
and  the  war  was  renewed  with  increased  vinilence.  In 
320  B.O.,  Luceria,  a  Boman  colony,  was  stormed  and  carried 
by  Caius  Pontius  ;  but  it  was  re-taken  almost  immediately 
after  by  Papirius  Cursor,  who  in  a  great  measure  retrieved 
the  humiliating  disaster  of  the  Caudine  Forks,  by  recovering 
all  the  Boman  hostages  and  arms  that  had  been  retained  by 
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the  Samnites,  and  captnimg  7000  Samnite  soldiers,  and 
sending  them  under  the  yoke.  A  truce  -was  then  concluded 
for  two  yeaiSy  but  at  the  expiration  of  this  period  the  war 
broke  out  again.  At  first  the  efforts  of  the  Samnites  were 
crowned  with  success,  but  it  was  not  long  before  fortune,  as 
of  old,  favoured  the  Romans^  who  had  now  begun  to  connect 
the  capital  with  her  colonies  and  conquered  states  by  broad 
o«Q  &iid  well  made  roads,  one  of  which,  the  Appian 
Way,  was  now  completed  across  the  Pomptine 
Marshes  as  far  as  Capua,  and  was  afterwards 
extended  to  Brundusium.  In  309  b.o.,  Papirius  gained 
another  decisive  victory  over  the  Samnites,  and  this  was 
virtually  the  battle  which  led  to  a  cessation  of  the  weaiying 
strife,  although  the  contest  was  prolonged  until  the  successive 
defeats  of  the  Umbrians,  Marsians,  Pelignians,  and  Hemicans, 
who  had  entered  into  alliance  with  the  Samnites,  and  the 
&11  of  their  chief  city,  Bovianum,  led  them  to  sue  for  peace, 
which  was  concluded  in  304. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 


Banning  of  Second  Sam- 
nite War   B.C.326 

Defeat  of  Bomans  at  the 
Candine  Forks ,   322 

Construction  of  the  Appian 
Way „   812 


FMnriiiB  Cursor  defeats 
Samnites B.C.  309 

Fall  of  Boyianum,  the 
Samnite  capital „    305 

Termination  of  Second 
Samnite  War „   801 


6.  THE  THIRD  8AMKITB  WAR. 

The  Samnites,  and  the  Latin  nations  who  had  taken  part 
with  them  in  their  long-maintained  struggle  against  Borne, 
were  ill  disposed  to  submit  quietly  to  the  condition  of 
dependence  to  which  they  had  been  reduced,  and  gladly 
seized  an  opportunity  which  happened  to  offer  itself  of 
re-commencing  the  war.  The  Eomans,  who  had  still  been 
fighting  against  the  Etruscans  and  Umbrians,  had  with 
difficulty  estabb'shed,  on  the  Nar,  the  colony  of  NanuAy 
which  stood  just  at  the  spot  where  the  river  was  crossed  by 
the  Flaminian  Way,  a  fine  military  road  that  the  Romans 
were  constructing  through  Umbria.  A  body  of  Crauls,  who 
had  been  ravaging  Northern  Italy,  had  made  their  way 
southwards  as  far  as  the  Central  States  of  the  peninsula,  and 
plundered  the  districts  round  Nar,  and  while  the  Romans 
were  seeking  means  to  punish  the  foe,  who^  however,  con- 
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trived  to  escape  by  haetily  letieating  northwards,  the 
Samnites  made  an  unexpected  inroad  into  liomau  oao 
territoiy.  The  Bomans,  ever  prompt  to  revenge  a 
wrong,  marched  into  Samnium,  and  defeated  the 
Samnites  at  Bovianum.  They  had  also  defeated  the  Etrus- 
cans at  YolaterrsB,  and  the  latter  were  already  treating  for 
peace,  when  negotiations  were  broken  off  by  a  message  fiom 
the  Samnites  offering  to  march  to  their  assistance.  The 
allies  summoned  the  Gauls  to  their  aid,  and  the  contending 
forces  met  at  Sentinum,  in  Umbria  (295  B.C.).  The  consuls 
in  command  of  the  Eomans  were  Quintus  Fabius  Maximua 
and  Publius  Decius  Mus.  The  Romans  were  giving  way 
before  the  Gauls,  when  Decius,  in  imitation  of  his  fskther, 
rushed  to  death  in  the  enemy's  ranks.  His  fall  so  ezaa* 
pexated  his  men  that  they  raUied,  and,  after  a  haid-fought 
battle,  remained  masters  of  the  field.  The  Gauls  went 
home,  and  the  Etruscans  sued  for  peace,  but  the  Samnites 
detennined  to  maintain  the  struggle  single-handed.  They 
invaded  Campania,  and  defeated  a  Roman  army  under 
another  Quintus  Fabius,  the  son  of  Quintus  Fabius  Maximua 
(293  B.C.);  but,  in  the  following  year,  Quintus  Fabius, 
assisted  by  his  illustrious  father,  completely  defeated  the 
Samnites,  and  took  prisoner  Gains  Pontius,  whom  he 
subsequently  caused  to  be  put  to  death,  after  leading  him 
tiucough  Rome  to  grace  his  triumph.  The  war  languished 
through  291  b.o.,  but  the  grasp  of  Rome  on  Samnium  was 
too  tightly  fixed  to  be  shaken  ofi^  and,  in  the  year  after,  the 
Samnites,  broken  and  dispirited,  once  more  miade  overtures 
for  peace,  and  became  the  aUies  and  dependents  of  Rome, 
which,  by  her  conquests,  may  now  be  considered  to  have 
attained  the  rank  of  the  most  powerful  state  of  the  Italian 
peninsula. 

CHBONOIiOOICAIi  StnOCART. 

Conunenoement  of   Third  Defeat  of  the  Samnites, 

SamniteWar  B.C.  298  and  capture  of   Oaiiu 

Battle  of  Sentinmn „   295         Poutnui    B.0.292 

Defeat  of  Qnintw  Fabine  „  293     Close  of  the  War  „  290 
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CHAPTEK   V, 

FB0XTHSSNB07THS8AMVIIEWAS8  TO  TES  STOnrOATiaV 
OF  THE  ITAUAH  PXITIFBUIA. 

290  B.a  to  266  B.a 

1.    KINO  PYRRHU8  IN  ITALY — BATTLE  OF   HBRACLEA. 

Tbe  Lucanians,  a  poople  of  Southern  Italy,  who  had  giyen 
aid  to  the  Romans  in  their  iraxs  with  the  Samnitee,  began 
about  this  time  to  attempt  the  subjugation  of  Thuni,  in  the 
Golf  of  Tarentum,  and  other  cities  founded  on  the  southern 
coasts  of  Italy  by  Greek  colonists.  The  Greeks  appealed  to 
Borne  for  assistance^  and  the  Bomans  ordered  the  Lucanians 
to  desist.     On  tliis  the  southern  nations  formed  a  league 

oAA  with  the  Etruscans  against  Borne,  and  a  firesh  war 
broke  out.  The  Etruscans  had  procured  the  aid  of 
the  Senones,  a  nation  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  it  was 
against  these  that  the  Bomans  first  sent  troops  in  consider* 
able  force.  The  Bomans  met  with  some  reverses  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  but  the  ultimate  result  of  the 
campaign  in  the  north  was  the  complete  subjugation  of 
Etruria  and  the  countiy  of  the  Senones,  and  the  founding  of 
the  colony  of  Sena,  now  Sinigaglia,  on  the  Adriatic.  In  the 
south  of  Italy  they  were  equally  successful  The  Lucanians 
were  defeated,  and  Thurii  and  other  Greek  cities  voluntarily 
entered  into  alliance  with  their  protector,  and  became^  indeed, 
part  and  parcel  of  the  Boman  State. 

The  Komans  now  sought  occasion  to  obtain  possession  of 
the  powerful  city  and  state  of  Tarentum,  at  the  head  of  the 
gulf  of  that  name ;  and  an  excuse  for  war  was  found  in  an 
attack  made  by  the  Tarentines  on  a  small  fleet  of  Boman 
galleys,  which  had  entered  the  harbour  contrary  to  the 
terms  of  a  treaty  which  had  long  existed  between  Borne 

AAA  ^^^  Tarentum.  The  demand  of  the  Bomans  for 
satia^tion  for  the  defeat  and  destruction  of  aMMi 
of  the  galleys  was  refused  in  a  most  insulting 
manner,  and  war  against  Tarentum  was  determined  on. 

Unable  to  defend  themselves,  the  Tarentines  and  their 
allies  were  obliged  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  Pyrrhus,  king 
of  Epirus,  to  save  them  from  impending  ruin.     This  prince. 
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who  was  possesaed  of  great  coinage,  amlHtion,  and  power, 

maxeckoned  one  of  the  moat  experienced  generals  of  his 

time,  and  comniaaded  a  body  of  troops  then  sup-     071 

posed  to  be  the  best  disciplined  in  the  world.    Soon 

after  he  was  applied  to  by  the  Taientines,  he  put 

to  sea  with  three  thousand  hone,  twenty  thousand  foot» 

twenty  elephants,  and  some  slingers  and  archers. 

Upon  his  arrival  at  Tarentum,  he  observed  a  total  dis- 
solution of  manners  in  this  luxurious  city,  and  that  the 
inhabitants  were  occupied  with  the  pleasures  of  bathing, 
feasting,  dancing,  rather  than  with  the  care  of  preparing  for 
war.  He  thaxetbie  gave  orders  that  all  their  places  of  public 
entertainment  should  bo  shut  up,  and  that  they  should 
be  restrained  in  all  such  amusements  as  rendered  soldiers 
effeminate. 

The  king  of  Epirus  offered  to  mediate  between  the  Eomans 
and  the  people  of  Tarentum ;  but  the  consul  LsBvinus,  who 
had  been  sent  with  a  numerous  body  of  forces  to  interrupt 
his  progress,  relied,  that  he  neither  valued  him  as  a  mediator, 
nor  feared  him  as  an  enemy.  The  two  hostile  armies  ap- 
proached, and  I^vinus  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Sins, 
while  Pyrrhus  disposed  his  forces  for  the  protection  of 
Heraclea,  between  which  and  the  north  bank  of  the  Siris 
lay  a  broad  and  open  plain.  At  last  the  Eomans  crossed  the 
river,  and  commenced  the  engagement,  which,  after  seme 
time,  became  general.  The  Greeks  fought  with  a  conscious- 
ness of  their  former  fune,  and  the  Bomans  with  a  desire  of 
gaining  fresh  laurels.  Two  such  differently  disciplined 
armies  had  never  before  opposed  each  other ;  and  it  is  yet 
disputed  whether,  at  that  time,  the  Greek  phalanx,  or  the 
Boman  legion,  was  preferable.  The  Romans  had  seven  times 
repulsed  the  enemy,  and  were  as  often  driven  back  them- 
selves ;  but  at  length  the  elephants,  by  their  intrepid  tierce* 
noBS^  and  by  the  castles  that  were  raised  upon  their  backs, 
and  filled  with  armed  men,  decided  the  engagement  in  favour 
of  the  Greeks.  Fifteen  thousand  Bomans  were  killed  on  the 
spot,  and  two  thousand  were  taken  prisoners.  Pyrrhus  wns 
lumself  wounded,  and  lost  four  thousand  of  his  troops. 
"Such  another  victory,"  said  he,  "would  ruin  my  whole 
army." 

It  may  be  useful,  at  this  point,  to  give  some  explanation 
of  the  difference  that  existed  between  the  Grecian  phalanx 

2  a 
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and  the  Koman  legion.  The  phalanx  was  a  laige  body  of 
men,  drawn  up  in  the  fonn  of  a  square,  in  close  order,  which, 
by  sheer  force  of  its  weight  and  compactness,  drove  every- 
thing befora  it  in  a  charge,  and,  like  a  square  of  British 
infantry,  could  not  be  broken  by  cavalry  charges.  The 
follo^ying  account  of  its  constitution  and  the  formation  of 
the  Homan  legion  is  taken  from  Smith's  "  Ancient  History  :'* 
The  phalanx  "was  based  on  the  Lochus,  or  band  of  sixteen 
men  as  its  first  unit,  and  this  number  expressed  the  regular 
depth  of  each  file.  Its  chief  component  part  was  the  Penta- 
easiarchy,  or  E^giment  of  Five  Hundred,  which  consisted  of 
512  men,  besides  ten  supernumeraries,  being  made  up  of  two 
squares  of  256  men,  16  on  each  face  of  the  square,  each 
square  comprising  16  lochL  The  name  of  this  square  was 
Lyniagma,  whieh  signifies  a  body  drawn  up  in  array.  Such 
a  regiment  formed  a  body  complete  in  all  its  equipments,  and 
capable  of  acting  by  itself  as  a  phalanx.  Eight  of  these 
regiments,  or  sixteen  squares^  formed  the  simple  phalanx  of 
4,096  men,  and  four  times  that  number  the  quadruple  phalanx 
of  16,384." 

'<  The  Eoman  legion  was  at  first  arrayed  as  a  phalanx ;  bat 
at  the  time  of  the  great  Latin  war,  it  had  been  remodelled 
into  that  more  open  order,  for  a  full  account  of  which  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  works  on  Eoman  antiquities.  It 
was  drawn  up  in  three  lines  at  moderate  intervals,  called  the 
hastati,  pri7icipes,  and  triarii,  but  the  last  line  was  triple^ 
so  that  there  were  really  five  lines  in  all  The  hastati  in  the 
front  line,  were  the  youths  who  were  making  their  first 
experience  of  war ;  the  prineipes,  those  in  the  full  vigour  of 
manhood ;  and  these  two  formed  the  van  under  the  common 
name  of  Antepilani^  'those  before  the  piianV  (javelin 
men),  another  name  for  the  Triarii,  or  third  rank.  The 
latter  were  the  main  rauk  consisting  of  veterans,  of  whom 
those  best  tried  formed  the  front  line  of  veterani^  or  ttiarii 
proper ;  behind  them  were  the  rararii,  of  younger  and  leas 
famous  soldiers,  and  last  of  all  the  accensi  or  supernumeraries. 
The  central  line  of  iriarii  proper  may  be  regarded  as  the 
nucleus  of  the  whole  force,  with  two  lines  in  firont  that  could 
fall  back  between  its  open  columns,  if  driven  in,  and  two 
other  lines  in  the  rear  to  advance  to  its  support  £ach  line 
was  formed  of  fifteen  maniples  or  companies  (manipidi),  oon« 
sisting  of  sixty  privates,  two  centurions  or  captains^  and  an 
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enBign  {vexillariua).  The  maniples  were  drawn  up  with  a 
space  between  them  on  each  sidey  and  were  formed  in  open 
order,  each  man  having  a  free  space  to  wield  his  weapons. 
This  open  order  in  which  so  much  scope  was  given  to  the 
powers  of  the  individual  soldiers,  the  system  of  separate  lines, 
supporting  each  other  at  intervals,  and  the  greater  breadth 
of  front  formed  the  great  distinctions  between  the  l^on  and 
the  phalanx." 

OUBOKOLOOICAL  BUXMABT. 
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2,   NEGOCIATIONS — CINKAS  AND  FABRICICJS. 

The  Romans,  though  defeated,  were  still  unsubdued. 
With  all  necessary  diligence  they  began  to  recruit  their 
forces,  and  oppose  the  conqueror,  who,  joined  by  the  southern 
states  of  Italy,  was  marching  directly  towards  Borne.  Pyrrhus, 
unwilling  to  drive  the  republic  to  an  extremity,  and  finding 
that  they  were  making  preparations,  sent  his  Mend  Cineas, 
the  orator,  to  negociate,  and  use  all  his  eloquence  to  induce 
them  to  peace.  Cineas  began  his  negociation  by  attempting 
to  influence,  not  only  the  senators,  but  abo  their  wives,  by 
presents,  which  he  pretended  were  sent  them  by  his  master, 
but  which  the  Bomans  would  not  accept.  The  proposals 
which  Cineas  had  been  empowered  by  Pyrrhus  to  make  were, 
that  the  Eomans  should  abandon  all  attempts  to  hold  do- 
minion over  the  cities  that  had  been  founded  by  Greek 
colonists,  and  that  they  should  relinquish  Campania,  and 
restore  Luceria  and  Yenusia,  new  Boman  colonies  on  Samnite 
territory,  to  the  latter  of  which  the  consul  Lssvinus  had 
withdrawn  the  remnants  of  his  army  after  his  defeat  at 
Heraclea,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  lands  conquered  from  the 
Sanmites  to  their  former  owners. 

Never  was  there  a  time,  in  the  history  of  any  nation,  in 
which  all  the  military  and  patriotic  virtues  shone  with  greater 
lustre  than  now  at  Bome,  The  senators  having  by  a  late 
law  reduced  their  fortunes  more  on  a  level  with  those  of  the 
people,  began  to  seek  distinction  from  virtue  alone,  and 
despised  those  riches  which  could  not  be  increased  to  such  a 
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degree  as  to  place  them  at  a  distance  from  the  vulgar.  CineaSy 
after  exhausting  all  his  artiiice,  and  finding  the  Bomans  in* 
capable  of  being  seduced  either  by  bribery  or  private  persua- 
sion, changed  his  mode  of  attack,  and  requested  introduction 
to  an  audience  of  the  senate.  Being  admitted,  he  first 
extolled  his  master's  courage  and  clemency,  his  desiie  of 
patronising  the  brave,  and  his  particular  esteem  for  the 
Bomans.  He  then  proceeded  to  inculcate  the  blessings  of 
peace,  and  the  happy  opportunity  which  the  senate  now  had 
of  restoring  it  He  ofieied,  in  the  name  of  his  master,  if  they 
would  consent  to  the  terms  proposed,  to  assist  the  Bomans 
on  any  future  occasion ;  and  all  that  he  asked  was  their 
alliance  and  friendship,  together  with  permission  to  have 
the  Tarentines  included  in  the  treaty.  The  whole  assembly 
was  affected  with  these  offers,  and  still  more  with  the 
eloquence  of  the  orator  ;  and  a  general  inclination  seemed  to 
prevail  in  favour  of  the  king*s  proposal 

At  this  critical  juncture,  Appius  Claudius,  an  old  senator, 
who  was  grown  blind  with  age,  and  had  long  withdrawn  from 
public  business,  caused  himself  to  be  carried  into  the  house 
in  a  litter.  On  seeing  this  venerable  character  again  in  the 
senate,  the  whole  assembly  was  awed  into  silence  and  atten- 
tion. He  reprobated  the  idea  of  concluding  a  peace  with 
Pyrrhus,  and  observed  that,  if  they  refused  to  contend  with 
the  king  of  Epirus  in  the  field,  all  the  neighbouring  states  of 
Italy  would  treat  them  with  contempt,  and  that  by  endeayour- 
ing  to  avoid  one  war,  they  would  engage  themselves  in  a 
hundred.  This  speech  inflamed  the  assembly  with  the  ardour 
of  patriotism,  and  removed  the  impression  which  the  smooth 
orations  of  Cineas  had  made  on  their  minds. 

The  senate  dismissed  him  with  an  answer,  intimating,  that 
Pyrrhus  must  withdraw  his  forces  from  Italy,  before  they 
would  treat  with  him  on  the  subject  of  peace ;  and  Cineas 
returned  to  his  master  to  report  the  utter  failure  of  his  mission. 
The  king,  who  had  induced  most  of  the  Italian  nations  which 
had  been  subdued  by  the  Bomans,  including  the  Etnisoans, 
to  offer  no  active  opposition  to  him,  even  if  they  did  not 
support  him,  by  sending  troops  into  the  field,  marched  north* 
wanl,  and  entering  Latium,  reached  a  point  distant  horn 
Borne  only  eighteen  miles.  Laevinns,  who  had  by  this  time 
been  reinforced  by  two  new  legions,  marched  northwards  also^ 
and  threatened  his  rear;  while  another  anny,  under  Cneios 
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DomitiiiB  CalviiiTis,  who  had  been  made  dictator  in  the 
emergency,  prepared  to  dispute  his  farther  advance  on  the 
city.  Another  army  too,  under  the  consul  CoruncauiuSy 
which  was  preparing  to  march  into  Etruria,  was  set  at  liberty 
to  act  against  him  by  the  submissioiL  of  the  Etruscans,  who 
had  already  repented  of  their  alliance  with  Pyrrhus,  aaa 
and  the  king  saw  that  he  had  no  altematiTe  but 
to  retire  to  Taientum,  where  he  spent  the  winter. 
Soon  after  his  airiyal  there,  the  senate  sent  Fabricius  to  him 
to  treat  for  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  but  the  king  refused 
to  hear  him  unless  the  Bomans  would  agree  to  make  peace 
on  the  terms  previously  proposed  by  Cineas.  He  attempted 
to  induce  Fabricius  to  promise  to  use  his  influence  at  Home 
to  procure  the  consent  of  the  senate,  fiist  by  bribery,  and 
then  by  menacing  him  with  sadden  destruction  by  an  elephant, 
but  neither  greed  of  gain  nor  fear  of  death  could  influence 
the  Boman  general  to  act  against  the  dictates  of  his  conscience, 
and  matters  on  both  sides  remained  as  they  were. 

CHBONOLOGICAL  BUMMABT. 
Advanoe  oi  Pyxrhiu  on  Borne B.a  280 

3.    THB  BATTLE  OF  ASOULUH — PYBRHUS  LEAVES  ITALY. 

The  Boman  troops  had  now  recovered  from  their  late  defeat, 
and  the  panic  which  had  formeriy  seized  the  soldiers  from 
the  sight  of  the  elephants  had  begun  to  wear  ofl^  ^70 
and  accordingly,  when  Pyrrhus  opened  the  summer 
campaign  by  entering  Apulia  and  laying  siege  to 
Asculum,  the  Bonmn  consuls  marched  in  haste  to  the  relief 
of  the  beleaguered  town.  The  opposing  forces  met  near  the 
dty,  and  boih  were  nearly  equal  in  numbers.  At  first,  the 
Boman  legions  were  unable  to  pierce  the  Greek  phalanx; 
but,  becoming  careless  of  their  own  lives,  a  dreadful  slaughter 
ensued  on  both  sides.  However,  after  a  long  and  obstinate 
engagement,  the  Grecian  discipline  prevailed,  and  the  Bomans 
were  obliged  to  retire  to  their  camp^  leaving  six  thousand 
men  dead  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  enemy  also  lost  four 
thousand  of  their  best  men.  When,  therefore,  one  of  the 
soldiers  of  Pynhus  congmtulated  him  upon  hia  victory, 
"  One  such  triumph  more,"  replied  he,  "  and  I  shall  be 
undone.'' 

This  battle  finished  the  campaign,  and  Pyirhus  withdrew 
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once  more  to  Taientum,  and  abandoned  Apulia  to  the  BomanB. 
In  the  winter  the  people  of  Syracuse  in  Sicily,  a  conntij 
which  had  been  colonized  by  the  Greeks,  sent  to  Fyirhus, 
asking  for  assistance  against  the  Carthi^(inians,  who  were 
attempting  to  reduce  the  island  to  subjection;  while  the 
Eomans,  on  the  other  hand,  entered  into  alliance  with  Car- 
thage, and  secured  the  co-operation  of  the  Carthaginian  fleet 

ovo  against  Fyrrhus  in  Tarentum.  As  soon  as  the 
season  was  sufficiently  advanced  in  the  following 
year,  the  Eomans  marched  once  more  against  the 
king  of  Epirus. 

While  the  two  armies  were  approaching,  and  only  at  a  small 
distance  from  each  other,  a  letter  was  brought  to  Fabriciu% 
the  Roman  consul,  from  the  king's  physician,  who,  for  an 
adequate  reward,  offered  to  take  his  master  off  by  poison, 
and  thus  rid  the  Romans  of  a  powerful  enemy  and  a  dan« 
gerous  war.  This  base  proposal  excited  the  honest  indignation 
of  FabriciuSy  who,  after  communicating  it  to  his  coUeagua^ 
informed  Pyrrhus  of  the  affair,  and  lamented  his  unfortunate 
choice  of  friends  and  enemies,  observing  that  he  had  trusted 
and  promoted  murderers,  while  he  directed  his  resentment 
against  the  generous  and  the  brave. 

Pyrrhus  now  perceived  that  the  Romans,  though  less 
refined  than  the  Greeks,  would  not  suffer  him  to  be  iheir 
superior,  even  in  generosity ;  and  he  received  the  messi^ 
with  as  much  amazement  at  their  candour  as  indignation  at 
the  treacheiy  of  his  physician.  <' Admirable  Fabiicius!" 
exclaimed  he,  **  it  would  be  as  easy  to  turn  the  sun  from  its 
course  as  thee  from  the  paths  of  honour,"  After  ordeniig 
his  physician  to  be  executed,  he  immediately  sent  to  Borne 
all  his  prisoners  without  ransom,  and  again  desired  to  nego- 
ciate  a  peace.  The  Romans,  however,  refused  to  enter  into 
a  negociation,  but  upon  the  same  conditions  as  they  had 
offered  before,  and  released  as  many  of  the  Samnites  and 
Tarentines  as  equalled  the  number  of  the  prisoners  they  had 
received.  Pyrrhus,  therefore,  was  glad  to  take  advantage  of 
the  invitation  he  had  received  in  the  previous  winter  from 
the  Syracusans,  who  had  sought  his  aid  against  the  Car* 
thaginians.  On  this  pretext  he  placed  a  garrison  in  Tarantula, 
and  withdrew  the  rest  of  his  forces  from  Italy. 

In  Sicily  the  Greek  king  carried  everything  before  hinu 
He  relieved  Syracuse,  and,  after  two  years'  fighting,  saooeeded 
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in  driying  the  CaTthsginians  from  every  part  of  Sicily  except 
the  ports  of  MesRana  and  Lilybaeum.  Uis  victories,  bowevery 
in  Sicily,  were  rathersplendid  than  useful,  and  his  Sicilian  allies 
having  refused  to  grant  him  reinforcements  and  supplies  to 
complete  his  work,  on  account  of  his  severity  and  the  despotic 
character  of  his  government,  he  made  this  a  pretence  ^ja 
for  leaving  the  island,  and  returned  to  Tareutum 
at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  foot  and  three 
thousand  horse.  The  Eoman  consuls,  Lentulua  and  Curius 
Dentatus,  prepared  to  levy  troops  to  renew  the  war ;  but  the 
people  being  unwilling  to  enlist,  they  commanded  the  names 
of  the  citizens  to  be  drawn  by  lot,  and  that  he  who  first 
refused  to  take  the  field  should  be  sold  as  a  slave.  This 
timely  severity  had  its  effect,  and  the  same  measure  was 
afterwards  employed  on  similar  occasions.  At  last,  after  some 
delay,  the  consuls  took  the  field,  Curius  marching  to  Bene* 
ventum  in  Campania,  and  Lentulus  entering  Lucania. 

The   king  of  Epirus,   avoiding   the  army  of  Lentulus, 
marched  against  Curius  at  Beneventnm :  a  general  engage- 
ment ensued  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Eomans;  and 
Fyrrhus,  finding  the  balance  of  the  victory  turning  against 
hun,  once  more  had  recourse  to  his  elephants.     These,  how. 
ever,  being  rendered  furious  by  some  balls  of  fire  which  were 
thrown  amongst  them,  fell  back  upon  their  own  army,  bearing 
down  the  ranks,  and  filling  all  places  with  terror  and  con- 
fusion.     Thus,  after  a  long  struggle,  victory  declared  in 
favour  of  the  Eomans,  and  Pyrrhus  lost  twenty-     075 
three  thousand  of  his  best  soldiers,  and  his  camp 
and  four  elephants  were  also  taken.     After  thi^ 
defeat,  he  embarked  his  troops  and  bade  an  eternal  adieu  to 
Italy,  leaving  a  garrison  at  Tarentima,  merely  to  save  appear- 
ances, and  keep  his  allies  from  despair,  by  inducing  them  to 
believe  that  they  should  receive  speedy  assistance     070 
from    Greece.      The    Bomans    made    themselves 
masters  of  Tarentum,  and  demolished  its  walls, 
granting  the  inhabitants  liberty  and  protection  under  their 
own  powerful  auspices. 

Soon  after  the  fall  of  Tarentum,  Home  became  mistress  of 
all  the  countries  in  Italy,  firom  the  remotest  part  of  Etruria 
to  the  Ionian  Sea,  and  from  the  Tyrrhenian  to  the  Adriatic. 
But  though  all  the  different  states  in  that  tract  lost  their 
independence,  they  did  not  all  ei\joy  the  same  privileges : 
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men  saw  that  the  only  means  of  escape  from  their  i 
foe  was  to  become  Roman  oi  Carthagiiuaii  in  point  of 
nationality,  and,  deciding  that  Roman  citisenship  wonld 
confo  on  them  the  most  advantages,  to  ward  off  impendiiig 
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^umoyance  and  loss  to  the  Etjmans,  by  reason  of 
frequent  and  spirited  sallies  made  from  them  l^  Hamilcar 
bis  followers. 
he  Mamertines,  with  the  name  of  allies,  boldly  declared 
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war  against  Carthage,  alleging  tbat  the  Carthaginians  had 
lately  assisted  the  southern  parts  of  Italy  against  Borne. 
Thus  was  commenced  the  conflict  to  which  the  name  of  the 
First  Punic  War  was  assigned. 

The  Bomans  were  not  long  in  finding  that  an   insur- 
ogl      mountahle  obstacle  was  opposed  to  their  ambitious 
views,    by    the    Carthaginians  possessing  a  veiy 
'  '      powerful  fleet,  and  having  the  entire  command  at 
sea.    However,  a  Carthaginian  vessel  happening  to  be  driven 
ashore  in  a  storm,  the  Eomans  diligently  set  about  imitating 
this  ship,  and,  on  the  same  plan,  built  one  hundred  and 
twenty  vessels  with  amazing  expedition.    The  Homans  being 
to  a  great  extent  ignorant  of  maritime  afiairs,  were  first 
taught  to  row  on  land,  and  instructed,  as  well  as  circum- 
stances would  permit,  in  the  manner  of  naval  engagements* 
With  this  newly-constructed  armament,  the  consul  Caius 
OQQ     Duillius  ventured  to  sea ;  and,  the  two  rival  fleets 
meeting  in  battle  off  Myke,  now  Milazso,  on  the 
north  coast  of  Sicily,  the  Carthaginians  lost  forty- 
five  of  their  ships,  and  the  undisturbed  sovereignty  of  the 
sea,  which  they  valued  more.     A  column  was  erected  in  the 
Forum  at  Borne  in  honour  of  the  first  great  naval  victory 
that  the  Bomans  had  ever  gained,   ornamented  with  the 
beaks  of  the  captured  vessels.    The  battle  was  won  by  the 
peculiar  tactics  resorted  to  by  the  Bomans  of  grappling 
the  enemy's  ships,  and  boarding  them  by  means  of  a  bridge 
provided  for  the  purpose. 

The  Bomans  prosecuted  the  war  by  establishing  a  naval 

station  at  Aleria,  in  Corsica,  and  using  this  as  a  base  for  the 

subjugation  of  Sardinia.     In  this  they  were  not  successful, 

while  Hamilcar  gave  them  considerable  trouble  and  annoy* 

ance  by  his  frequent  descents  on  the  coast  of  Italy.     A 

oKw     second,  great    sea-fight    off    Tyndaris,    on    the 

north  coast  of  Sicily,  seems  to  have  been  won  by 

the    Bomans,    although   the    Carthaginians    also 

claimed  the  victory,   for  the  former,   almost  immediately 

after,  took  possession  of  the  Lipari  Islands  and  Malta.    The 

Bomans,  however,  soon  became  sensible  that  the  conquest  of 

Sicily  was  only  to  be  secured  by  humbling  the  power  of 

Carthage  at  home.    Besolvin^^  therefore,  to  cany  the  war 

into  A^ca,   they  sent  Marcus  Atilius  B^gulua   and    his 

colleague,  Lucius    Manlius   Yulso,  with  a  fleet  of   thiee 
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hundred  sail,  and  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  men,  to 
make  the  invasion. 

B^^us  was  reckoned  the  most  consummate  warrior  that 
Home  could  then  produce.  He  was  a  professed  example  of 
frugal  seyerity  ;  but  less  austere  to  others  than  to  himself 
he  only  reprehended  those  faults  which  he  would  have  died 
rather  tluui  have  committed.  His  patriotism  was  greater 
than  even  his  temperance;  and  all  the  private  passions 
seemed  extinguished  in  him,  or  swallowed  up  in  one  great 
ruling  affection,  the  love  of  his  country.  As  if  he  had 
entertained  a  presentiment  of  his  misfortunes,  he  was  un- 
willing to  accept  this  last  commission,  and  wrote  to  the 
senate  an  excuse  in  the  following  terms  :  ''  A  day-labourer, 
taking  advantage  of  the  death  of  the  farmer  who  held  my 
field,  amounting  to  six  acres,  has  robbed  me  of  my  imple* 
ments  of  husbandry,  and  fled.  My  presence  is,  therefore, 
necessary  for  the  cultivation  of  it,  without  which  I  cannot 
possibly  maintain  my  wife  and  children."  The  senate 
immediately  obviated  this  difficulty  by  taking  the  charge  of 
his  domestic  concerns  on  themselves,  and  ordered  Begulus  to 
continue  his  command.  Accordingly,  the  two  qka 
generals  set  sail  with  their  fleet  of  three  hundred 
and  thirty  ships,  which  was  the  greatest  that  had 
ever  yet  left  an  Italian  port,  and  carried  one  hundred 
thousand  sailors  and  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men. 

They  were  met  not  far  from  Himera,  the  port  of  embarka- 
tion  on  the  south  coast  of  Sicily,  by  the  Carthaginians, 
with  a  fleet  even  more  powerful,  and  manned  by  sailors 
better  exercised  in  naval  affairs.  The  Komans,  however, 
grappling  with  them,  were  finally  successful,  and  the 
enemy's  fleet  was  dispersed ;  sixty-four  vessels  being  taken, 
and  twenty-four  sunk.  In  consequence  of  this  victory,  an 
immediate  descent  was  made  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and 
the  city  of  Clypea  captured,  together  with  twenty  thousand 
men,  who  were  made  prisoners  of  war. 

The  senate  being  informed  of  these  great  successes, 
ordered  Manlius  back  to  Italy  to  superintend  the  Sicilian 
war,  and  continued  Begulus  in  Africa,  under  the  title  of  pro- 
consul. In  the  meantime,  the  Carthaginians,  finding  that 
the  Bomans  were  making  rapid  advances  to  their  very  capital, 
attacked  them  with  a  considerable  army,  but  were  defeated 
with  great  loss.     This  and  the  defection  of  their  allies,  to- 
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gether  with  the  submisdon  of  more  than  eighty  of  their 
towns,  induced  the  Carthaginians  to  endeavour  to  obtain  a 
peace.  The  terms  proposed  by  Regulus  were  the  cosaian  of 
Sicily  and  Sardinia,  the  surrender  of  the  Carthaginian  fleeky 
and  a  treaty  of  alliance  by  which  Carthage  became  bound  to 
famish  a  certain  contingent  of  ships  to  the  Koman  navy. 
These,  however,  were  considered  to  be  too  rigid,  so  the 
treaty  was  broken  off,  and  both  sides  resolutely  prepared  £or 
the  continuance  of  the  war.  The  Carthaginians  obtained 
from  Sparta  a  general  who  was  called  Xanthippua,  and  who 
levied  and  disciplined  men  for  the  anny  which  he  was  to 
ore  command.  An  engagement  took  place,  and  the 
Eomans,  after  an  obstinate  leaistanoe,  were  over- 
thro^vn  with  dreadful  slaughter,  the  greatest  part  of 
their  army  being  destroyed,  and  E^^us  himself  taken  poi- 
soner. 

This  great  and  unexpected  victory  filled  the  inhabitants  of 
Carthage  with  ungovernable  joy;  and  they  could  never 
suQiciently  satisfy  themselves  wiUi  gazing  on  the  conqueroi; 
though  he  was  only  small  in  stature,  and  of  a  very  mean  ap- 
pearance. But  their  admiration  was  soon  tu^ed  into  envy ; 
for  they  could  not  bear  to  owe  to  a  stranger  that  safety 
which  they  wanted  virtue  and  abilities  to  procure  for  them- 
selves. Xanthippus  was  not  ignorant  of  their  malignity,  and 
wishing  to  lessen  their  malevolence,  requested  permisaion  to 
resign  his  command,  and  desired  a  ship  to  convey  him  to  his 
own  country.  If  historians  say  true,  their  ingratitude  on 
this  occasion  was  even  more  disgraceful  than  Uieir  former 
jealousy  and  rancour ;  for  pretending  to  furnish  him  with 
the  most  honourable  conveyance,  they  gave  the  mannen 
private  orders  to  throw  him  and  his  companions  overboard, 
lest  the  honour  of  obtaining  so  great  a  victory  should  be 
ascribed  to  a  stranger.  Thus  the  term  Punic  fedth  has  been 
uaed  to  signify  deceit ;  and  Punic  reward  may  express  the 
basest  ingratitude. 

For  some  time,  the  affairs  of  the  CarthaginiauH  continued 
to  improve,  while  those  of  Rome  seemed  to  declina  The 
remains  of  the  Eoman  army  were  besieged  in  Clypea,  a  city 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  which  Eegulus  had  taken  ;  and 
though  it  was  for  a  while  relieved  by  means  of  a  naval 
victory,  gained  by  ^milius  Paulus  off  the  Uemuean  pro- 
montory, now  Cape  Bon,  in  which  the  Carthaginians  lost 
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a  hnndred  and  fourteen  shipe,  they  were  tdtimately  obliged  to 
rraenate  the  place.  Soon  after  the  fleet  had  sailed  it  vas 
orertaken  by  a  feuful  storm,  in  which  nearly  two  hundred 
and  fifty  of  the  ships  of  which  it  was  composed  were  lost. 

CHBONOLOGICAL   SUMM ART. 

Appeal  of  the  Mamertines  i  Sea  fight  off  Himera — 

to  Rome  b.c.  266        Carthsginiaiw  defisated  b.c.  256 

Vinfe    eoUinon    between  Inrasion  of  Carthage  by 


£ome  and  Carthage  ...  „  264 
The  Boma&s  nearly  maa- 

tcTB  of  Sicily  „    262 

First  Koman fleet  built...  „  261 
Sea  fight  off  Myl^— Car- 

thagiaianB  defeated  ...  „  260 
Sea  ^ht  off  Tyndaris^ 

Carthaginians  defeated  „  257 
Boman  fleet  sails  to  in- 


the  Romans    „    256 

Begulus  defeated  by  Xan- 

thippus    „    255 

Sea  fight   off  HermsBan 

Promontory  —  Cartha- 

giniaos  defeated „    255 

Evacuation   of  Carthage 

by   the    Romans,  and 

destruction  of  Roman 


Tide  Carthage    „    256  1      fleet  in  a  storm „    255 

2.    THE  FIRST  PUKIO  WAR  (continued)— TRJ^  STRUGGLE  IN 
SICILY. 

When  news  of  the  destniction  of  the  Eoman  fleet  was 
brought  to  Carthage,  the  Carthagiiiians,  who  had   already 
regained  much  of  the  old  spirit  that  had  animated  them  before 
their  reverses,  were  encouraged  to  make  every  effort  to  retrieve 
their  position  in  ^ily,  and  even  cariy  the  war  into  Koman 
terzitocy  ;  and  Hasdrubal,  with  a  large  army  and  a  hundred 
and  forty  elephants,  landed  at  Lilybseum.    llie  Eomans,  how> 
ever,  had  not  been  idle.    With  a  perseverance  which  marked 
their  character,  they  built  a  new  fleet,  and  having  attacked 
Panormus,  took  it  by  storm,  and  all  the  ports  held     054 
by  the  Carthaginians  on  the  north  coast  of  Sicily, 
except  ThermsB.     The  Boman  fleet  was  then  sent         ^' 
on  an  expedition  to  lay  waste  the  sea-board  of  the  Carthagi- 
nian territoiy,  but  on  its  return  it  was  overtaken  by  a  storm 
off  Cape  Palinurus  in  Lucania,  and  the  greater     akq 
part  of  it  destroyed.     Thus  frastrated  in  eveiy     ^ 
naval  attempt^  the  Eomans,  for  a  while,  gave  up 
all  hopes  of  rivalling  the  Carthaginians  at  sea,  and  directed 
all  their  attention  to  the  conquest  of  Sicily,  which  they  in  a 
great  measure  effected.     Themue  was  taken  (252  B.C.),  and  a 
glorious  victory  obtained,  by  Caiua  Caecilius  Metellos,  over 
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the  CarthaginJAnfl,  before  PanoimuB,  in  which  the  latter  loet 

oiTA     twenty  thousand  men  and  a|  hundred  and  twenty 

TV      elephants.      These  successes  led  the  Bomana  to 

build  and  equip  another  fleets  and  to  attack  lily- 

bseum  and  Drepanum,  the  strongholds  of  the  Carthaginians 

in  Sicily,  by  land  and  sea. 

However,  so  many  years  of  disastrous  war  had  exhausted 
the  Carthaginian  resources,  and  they  again  showed  an  inclina- 
tion for  peace.  They  resolved  to  send  to  Rome  to  negotiate 
this  business,  or  at  least  procure  an  exchange  of  prisoners ; 
and  for  this  purpose,  they  employed  Begulus,  who  had  been 
treated  with  great  seventy,  and  kept  in  a  dungeon  during 
five  years,  and  from  whom  they  exacted  a  promise  to  letnin 
in  case  of  being  unsuccessful.  When  this  illustrious  Roman 
appeared  before  the  senate,  he  dissuaded  them  from  conclud- 
ing a  peace  with  the  Carthaginians,  whose  forces,  he  said, 
were  reduced,  and  whose  finances  were  so  exhausted,  that 
they  could  no  longer  pay  the  mercenaries  that  were  their 
chief  strength.  We  do  not  know  that  the  senate  offered  to 
cede  any  of  the  interests  of  the  republic  to  save  the  generous 
captive,  but  some  of  that  body  were  eager  to  prove  that  he 
was  under  no  obligation  to  return  to  Carthage  and  fulfil  an 
engagement  exacted  by  force.  Regulus,  however,  indig* 
nantly  replied,  "  Though  I  know  that  tortures  await  me  at 
Carthage,  I  prefer  them  to  an  act  which  would  cover  me  with 
infamy  in  my  tomb.'*  After  his  return,  he  was  thrown  into 
a  dungeon  into  which  no  light  could  penetrate,  and  from 
this,  a^er  a  brief  interval,  he  was  taken  to  be  exposed  to  the 
burning  rays  of  an  African  sun,  his  eye-lids  being  first  out  oIL 
He  was  then  inclosed  in  a  box  pierced  with  iron  spikes,  in 
which  he  expired.  The  senate  of  Rome  delivered  the  principal 
of  the  Carthaginian  prisoners,  including  the  generals  Hamilcar 
and  Bostar,  to  his  wife  Marcia,  who  caused  them  to  suffer  a 
slow  death,  in  tortures  like  those  inflicted  on  her  husband. 

The  Romans  now  devoted  all  their  eneigies  to  prosecuting 

the  siege  of  Lilybaeum  and  Drepanum,  but  their  efforts  weie 

powerless  to  prevent  the  relief  of  either  town  by  cutting  off 

reinforcements  and  supplies  firom  Carthage.    Indeed,  at  this 

A^     period  of  the  war  they  again  suffered  some  con- 

^     siderable  reverses,  for  the  Roman  fleets  under  the 

consul    PubliuB    Claudius    Pnlcher,   was    totalij 

defeated  before  Drepanum,  an  event  which  tended  to 
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far  a  time  the  siege  of  Lilybieam>  and  which  was  followed  by 
the  loss  of  a  laige  number  of  tnnsporls,  which  were  chased 
by  the  Carthagxmaxi  cruisers  into  the  unprotected  roadsteads 
of  Gela  and  Caniarin%  on  the  south  coast  of  Sicily,  where 
most  of  them  were  wrecked. 

For  sevezal  years  no  incident  of  any  striking  character 
marked  the  continuance  of  the  struggle  between  Bome  and 
Oarthage.     The  command  of  the  troops  and  vessels  which 
the  Carthaginians  still  maintained  in  Sicily  was  given  to 
Hamilcar,  sumamed  Barca^  or  **  Lightning,"  and  in     04* 
the  year  that  he  was  commissioned  to  maintain  his 
country's  honour  on  Sicilian  soil  and  in  Italian 
waters,  his  son  Hannibal,  destined  to  become  in  after-time  so 
terrible  a  scourge  to  Home,  was  bom.     He  built  a  fort  on 
the  heights  commanding  Panormus,  from  which  he  was  able 
to  inflict  continual  annoyance  on  the  Boman  troops  that  held 
the  city,  and  made  continual  descents  on  the  Italian      044 
coast  with  his  restless  cruisers.    Subsequently,  he 
transfened  his  troops  to  a  fortress  on  Mount  Eiyx, 
that  he  had  taken  from  the  Bomans,  but  his  soldiers  were 
defeated  in  the  following  year  (243  b.o.)  by  the  consul 
Fnndanius,  while  the  year  after  a  new  Boman  fleets  fitted 
out  by  private  enteiprise,  and  handed  over  to  the  Boman 
government,  destroyed  his  cruisers,  and  rendered  the  blockade 
of  UlybfiBum  and  Drepanum  effective.     The  Carthaginians 
sent  over  a  fleet  to  endeavour  to  raise  the  siege,  but  it  was 
partly  destroyed,  and  partly  captured,  by  the  Bomans,  in  a 
sea-flght  off  the  group  of  islands  known  as  the  iSgates,  near 
the  western  extremity  of  Sicily. 

The  perseverance  of  the  Bomans  was  at  last  crowned  with 
success :  the  Carthaginians  were  obliged  to  sue  for  peace, 
and  gave  Hamilcar,  who  still  maintained  his  position  on 
Mount  Eiyx,  full  powers  to  arrange  the  terms  of     ^^^ 
a  treaty.  Among  other  particulan,  it  was  stipulated 
that  they  should  pay  three  thousand  two  hundred 
talents,  a  sum  equivalent  to  £790,000,  one  third  immediately 
and  the  rest  in  ten  equal  yearly  instalments,  to  defray  the 
chaiges  of  the  war ;  that  Sicily,  with  all  the  neighbouring 
islands,  should  be  surrendered  to  Bome ;  and  that  all  the 
Soman  prisoners  should  be  sent  home  without  ransom. 

In  the  same  year  Sicily  was  formed  into  a  Boman  province, 
and  constituted,  indeed,  the  first  of  the  great  dependencies 
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of  Bome^  whieh  w«w  thns  caUed,  and  plaeed  umler  the 
goremment  of  offioen  called  P^saton.  Thd  pnetor  in  eabh 
pioyinoe  exeicised  the  chief  militBix,  eiTi],  and  judicial 
fdncUoiUy  but  all  mattora  rdatiBg  to  the  finaneeB  of  the 
coTintiy  weie  entrusted  to  the  management  of  qitte0ton»  who 
were  reBponsihle,  not  to  the  prsetor,  bat  to  the  Roman  senate, 
for  the  proper  execution  of  their  duties. 

CBBOKOXiOOICAIi  BUXXABT. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

BRWZEV  THE  nSST  AHD  OSOn  FmC  WAX. 

241  B.a  to  219  &o. 

I.  AKNJKXAnOir  OF  BAKDIKIA — CL08IRO  OF  THB  rBOTM 
OF  JAKUB. 

It  wOl  he  remembered  that  Sardinia  Lad  been  Iield  by 
Carthage  for  many  years,  and  that  the  attempts  of  the 
OQo  Romans  to  take  possession  of  it  during  the  FList 
Panic  War  had  been  unsuccessful  Some  Italian 
*  merchants  i^ho  had  settled  on  the  coast  now  be- 
sought Some  to  take  possession  of  the  island,  and  the  senate, 
under  the  pretence  that  these  traders  had  been  wrongfully 
treated  by  Carthage,  consented  to  do  so.  Carthage  at  this 
time  was  distracted  by  intestine  strife  at  home,  and  unable  to 
enforce  her  right  to  the  island  by  an  appeal  to  arms,  so  she 
was  compelled  to  stand  quietly  by  and  witness  the  annexar 
tion  of  the  island  to  Home,  and  Sardinia,  with  Corsica^  was 
formed  into  a  second  Roman  province  with  a  government 
similar  to  that  of  Sicily  (237  B.C.).  The  wrong  thus  done 
recoiled  with  terrible  force  on  the  Bonians  in  after-time^  for 
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HsDiMcur  ouified  hk  yomig  9on  Haanibal^  then  only  nine 
jmn  ci  age,  to  swear  on  the  altur  of  his  ooHntiy's  ffudB,  to 
bear  etemaL  ennutj  to  Bobu^  and  leave  no  meana  mutned  to 
hnmble  her  poweot — an  oath  whicli  he  hept  and  carried  out 
-with  acnqMilona  fidelify. 

No  -war  of  any  gxeat  importance  ocespied  the  attention  o£ 
Ae  Boman  people  at  thia  time^  althon^  they  were  caxzying 
on  a  oontest  with  the  Tiigniiann  and  the  Boii  on  their 
northern  frontien,  which  had  brdcen  out  joat  before  the 
ooaehiaion  of  the  peace  with  Carthage  that  had  brought  the 
Jint  Panic  War  to  a  ooncluaion.  The  Boii  .had  aommoned 
the  Celtie  tribea  beyond  the  Alpe  to  their  aid,  bat  had  come 
to  blows  with  their  allies  instead  of  taking  advantage  of  their 
peeaenoe  to  invade  the  Roman  territory  in  foio&  Mg 
The  Sonums,  taking  advantage  of  the  quaiid  and 
the  return  of  the  Gmla  who  had  oroaaed  the  Alps 
to  help  the  Boii,  fell  upon  the  latter,  defeated  them,  and  took 
away  a  considerable  portion  of  thcar  land.  The  war  with  the 
Ligniiana  waa  alao  brought  to  an  end  shortly  after,  and  aa 
Bmne  waa  now  at  peace  with  all  har  nei^bouis,  the  Temple 
of  Janus,  wluch  had  been  built  in  the  reign  of  Numa,  was 
closed  (236  B.a)  £or  the  second  time  during  the  long  period 
that  had  dapsed  since  its  completion. 
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2.  THE  PIBATEa  OF  ILLTBU — ^WABS  WXTB  THE  GAULS. 

The  pleasures  of  peace  by  no  means  rendered  the  Bomana 
negligent  in  making  fresh  preparations  for  war.     After  an 
interval  of  eight  years,  the  lllyrians  were  the  first  people 
upon  whom  they  tried  their  strength.     That  nation     227 
had  long  plundered  the  merchants  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean wUh  impunity,  and  were  impelled  by  their  evil 
genius  to  make  depredations  upon  some  of  the  trading  subjects 
of  Bome.    A  war  ensued,  in  which  the  Bomans  were  justly 
victorious^  and  obliged  the  Ulyiians  to  conclude  a  peace,  by 
which  the  greatest  part  of  the  country  was  ceded  to  Bome, 
and  a  yearly  tribute  exacted  for  the  rest. 

J  2 
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The  Boii,  Insabriano^  and  other  tribes  of  Cinlpine  Gaol, 
supposing  that  a  time  of  peace,  when  the  Boman  annies  weie 
disbanded,  was  a  proper  season  for  new  iiraptions,  foimed  a 
22C  oonfed^acy,  and  collecting  a  laige  body  of  tnx^ 
entered  £truria»  and  wasted  all  with  fixe  and  swrad 
till  they  came  within  about  three  days*  journey  of 
Borne.  The  Romans,  who  had  hastily  prepared  to  meet  the 
enemy,snrroundedtheOaulBkWho  still  retained  theirantiquated 
mode  of  fighting;  and  who,  having  nothing  but  their  courage 
to  protect  them,  in  vain  formed  two  fronts  to  oppose  tlmr 
adversaries.  Their  unprotected  bodies  and  undisciplined 
forces  were  unable  to  withstand  the  shock  of  an  enemy  com- 
pletely armed  and  skilled  in  military  evolutions;  and  a 
dreadful  carnage  ensued,  in  which  forty  thousand  men  were 
killed,  and  ten  thousand  taken  prisoners.  The  result  of  this 
great  battle,  which  was  altenrards  known  as  the  battle  of 
Telamon,  was  the  acquisition  of  most  of  the  country  south 
of  the  Po  (224  B.C.),  which  was  taken  from  the  oonquered 
Boii.  In  the  year  following  a  Boman  army  marched  across 
the  Po  against  the  Insubrians.  Mediolanum,  now  called 
Milan,  their  capital,  was  taken  (222  B.a)  by  the  consul 
Cneius  Cornelius  Scipio,  while  his  colleague  Marcus  dandhis 
Marcellusy  gained  great  honour  by  killing  in  battle  Txrido- 
marus,  their  king,  with  his  own  hand.  These  conquests 
forced  the  Gauls  to  beg  a  peace,  the  conditions  of  which 
served  greatly  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  the  empire^ 
though  certainly  not  to  strengthen  its  barriers  on  that  ride. 

CHBONOLOOIOAL  BUIOUBT. 

Defeat   of   th9   IlljTiaa  |  Outoie  of  lOIaik,   sad 

Pirates    B.O.  227        death    of    ViridoiBa- 

BatUeofTelamon ,,225        rai  B.a  2tt 


3.  THB  CAUSB  OF  A  PRB8H  BUPTURB  WITH  CABTBAO — 
HAKBIBAL — SAGUmrUM. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  return  for  a  time  to  Hamflcar,  and 
the  course  of  action  that  he  resolved  on  taking,  after  quelling 
the  insurrection  at  home  that  had  followed  the  conclusion  ^ 
peace  with  Bome,  and  which  had  prevented  Cttthage  from 
asserting  her  right  to  Sardinia  when  it  was  aimexed  by 
Borne. 
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It  wan  necessaiy,  lie  thought^  io  Becnre  for  Carthage  colo- 
nial dependencies  as  important  and  extensive  as  those  of 
which  she  had  been  deprived  by  Bome^  and  with  this  view 
he  tamed  his  eyes  towards  Spain.  The  subjugation  of  tho 
western  peninsula  of  Europe,  would,  he  considered,  afford 
Carthage  the  means  of  recruiting  herself  at  any  time  with  all 
the  materials  of  war — ^men,  money,  and  provisions,  and  in 
addition  to  this,  furnish  a  base  of  operations  for  attacking 
Borne  on  her  northern  ^ntier.  With  this  view  he  passed^ 
without  the  sanction  of  the  Carthaginian  senate,  into  Spain, 
where  he  founded  New  Carthage,  and  eagerly  entered  on  a 
war  of  conquest  He  had  acquired  mastery  over  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  peninsula^  and  had  drilled  and  disciplined 
many  of  the  native  tribes,  when  he  fell  (229  aa)  in  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  Tettoues— a  tribe  in  the  west  of  the 
peninsula. 

The  administration  of  Spain,  after  the  death  of  Hamilcar^ 
passed  into  the  hands  of  his  son-in-law,  Hasdrubal  who  carried 
on  the  government  for  eight  years  without  any  opposition  on 
the  part  of  the  Komans,  who,  however,  made  a  treaty  with 
Hasdrubal  by  which  they  were  accepted  as  the  protectors  of 
tho  Greek  colonies  of  £mporia&  and  Saguntum,  whOe  it  was 
determined  that  the  river  Iberis,  now  the  £bro^  should  be 
considered  as  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  rival 
empires  of  Rome  and  Carthage.  In  221  b.c.  Hasdrubal  fell 
under  the  dagger  of  the  assassin,  and  the  choice  of  Hannibal 
as  commander-in-chief  in  Spain  by  the  anny  was  readily 
ratified  by  the  senate  and  people  at  home. 

Hannibal,  who  was  now  twenty-six  years  old,  as  it  will  be 
remembered,  had  been  made  by  his  father  the  sworn  foe  of 
Some  about  seventeen  years  previously,  when  he  had  caused 
him  to  vow  upon  the  alter  that  he  woidd  never  be  in  friend- 
ship with  the  Bomans,  nor  desist  from  opposing  their  power 
while  life  and  opportunity  allowed,  until  he  or  they  idioidd 
be  no  more  ;  and  he  was  fedthful  to  his  engagement  When 
he  first  appeared  in  the  field,  he  united  in  his  own  person 
the  most  masterly  method  of  commanding,  with  the  most 
perfect  obedience  to  his  superiors.  He  possessed  the  greatest 
courage  in  opposing,  and  the  greatest  presence  of  mind  in 
obviating  danger.  No  fatigue  could  subdue  his  body,  nor 
any  misfortune  break  his  spirit ;  and,  equally  patient  of  heat 
and  cold,  he  took  sustenance  only  to  content  nature,  and  not 
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to  gratify  his  appetite.  His  aeaaoiiB  for  repose  or  labour  were 
inegttlar  and  uncertain;  and  he  was  tlwajs  ready  when 
difficulties  or  hia  countiy  demanded  his  aid.  Covered  only 
widi  his  watch-coat,  he  £i»qiiently  stretched  himself  on  the 
ground  among  his  sentinels.  His  dress  differed  in  nothing  horn 
the  most  ordinary,  men  of  his  army,  except  in  his  afieeting 
peculiar  elegance  in  his  horses  and  armour.  He  was  alwi^ 
the  foremost  to  engage,  and  the  last  to  retreat  He  was 
ptfident  in  his  designs^  which  were  ezt^isiye,  and  stbt 
iettile  in  expedients  to  perplex  his  enemies,  or  rescue  himself 
^m  danger.  He  was  expexieBoed,  sagacious,  proyident^  and 
bold.  Such  were  the  valuable  qualities  of  this  illusfciioiis 
soldier,  who  is  universally  allowed  to  be  the  greatest  general 
of  antiquity.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  crucd  and  fodthleas, 
void  of  honour  and  religion,  and  yet  possessed  the  ait  of 
simulation  to  such  a  degree,  t^t  he  iissumed  the  appesranoe 
of  them  all. 

From  such  a  soldier  and  politician,  the  Carthaginians  foamed 
the  greatest  expectations ;  and  his  actions  soon  confirmed  that 
their  opinion  of  his  abilities  was  justly  founded.    The  short 
2«  g     space  of  two  years,  after  his  election  to  the  suprane 
command  in  Italy,  was  spent  in  subduing  the  tribes 
immediately  south  of  the  £bro,  and  the  expiration 
of  this  period  brought  him  before  Saguntum,  a  town  under 
the  protection  of  Home,  to  which  he  liud  siege  on  the  jnetext 
that  the  Saguntines  had  done  some  wrong  to  a  Spanish  tiibe 
under  the  protection  of,  and  in  alliance  with  Carthage.     In* 
stead  of  sending  troops  to  the  assistance  of  the  doomed  city, 
the  Komans  called  on  Hannibal  to  abandon  the  siege,  and,  in 
consequence  of  his  refusal  to  do  so,  sent  an  embassy  to  Carthage. 
The  senate  gave  an  unsatisfactory  reply,  suggesting  to  tiie 
Komans  t^t  an  alliance  with  Carthage  was  certeinly  prefer- 
able to  one  Avith  Saguntum.     Simultaneously  with  the  retom 
of  the  envoys,  the  news  of  the  capture  of  the  city  reached 
Eomc,  and  war  with  Carthage  was  felt  by  all  to  be  inevitable^ 
21  a     A  last  effort  to  preserve  peace  was  made  by  the 
Eoman  senate,  who  sent  ambassadors  to  Carthage  to 
ascertain  if  Hannibal's  acts  in  Spain  vrere  supported 
by  the  senate.    Hie  Carthaginians  assumed  all  responaibilily, 
whereupon  Fabius,  the  principal  ambassad(»r,  declared  war 
against  them  in  the  name  of  the  Eoman  senate  and  people, 
and  immediately  set  sail  for  Borne.     Thus  was  the  peace  of 
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twcaity*faiu  yeais  bToken,  and  &a  life  and  death  strnggle  Sat 
sopsemacy  between  Borne  and  Carthage  once  more  zeaewed. 

OBBONOLOOICAL  SUXHABT. 
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CHAPTEE  Vn. 
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CABTKAGS. 

218  B.C.  to  201  B.C. 
1.   HANKIBAL's  MABCH   into   ITALY. 

Afesb  taldng  Sagimtumy  Hannibal  oveitan  all  Spain.  He 
Bp0oi  the  winter  in  taking  measuies  for  the  defence  of  the 
Carthaginian  teiiitory  in  Spain  and  Africa,  and  having  levied 
a  laxge  anny  of  vaiioos  languages  oad  nations,  and  enterod 
into  alliance  with  the  conquered  Insabrians  and  Boil  on  the 
sonth  side  of  the  Alps,  and  the  Gallic  tribes  lying  to  the 
north  of  these  mountainsi  he  resolved  to  cany  the  war  into 
Italy.  Leaving  his  brother,  Hasdrubal,  in  Spain  with  a  large 
force  of  infantry  and  cavalry  and  the  greater  part  of  the  navy, 
he  maiched  over  the  Pyrenees  into  Gaul,  with  an  army 
of  fifty  thousand  foot  and  nine  thousand  horae.  Ho  crossed 
the  Ehone,  near  Avignon,  about  the  end  of  July,  and  marched 
northwards  along  the  east  bank  of  that  river.  After  a  short 
delay  am(wg  the  Allobroges,  he  arrived  about  the  end  of 
August  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  over  which  he  determined  to 
ezjdore  a  new  passage.  In  this  march  the  Carthagimaiis 
encountered  numberless  and  unforeseen  calamities*  At  the 
end  of  fifteen  days  spent  in  crossing  the  mountains,  Hannibal 
found  himself  in  the  middle  of  September,  in  the  plains  of 
Italy,  with  about  twenty  thousand  in&ntry  and  six  tiiousand 
cavalry  remaining,  the  rest  having  died  of  the  cold,  or  having 
been  eut  off  by  the  natives. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  in  Borne  that  Hannibal,  at  the 
head  of  a  formidable  anny,  had  passed  from  Spain  into  Gaul, 
and  i^opoaed  to  croae  the  Alps,  in  order  to  invade  their 
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dominions,  the  senate  smt  Pablius  Comelitis  Scipio  to  oppose 
him.  Scipio  brought  up  his  forces  in  haste^  intending  to  gire 
battle  to  Hannibal  while  he  was  endeavouring  to  cross  the 
Bhone,  but,  finding  himself  out-manoeuyred  by  the  Carthagi- 
nian general,  who  had  managed  to  cross  on  rafts  at  a  point 
some  miles  above  the  usual  passage,  where  the  Bomans  awaited 
him,  he  returned  to  Italy  with  Ins  troops  by  tea,  and  hasteitBd 
to  meet  Hannibal  in  Cisalpine  GauL  The  first  engagement 
took  place  near  Ticinum ;  but  a  party  of  IS'umidian  hone 
wheeling  round,  attacked  the  Romans  in  the  rear,  and,  at 
length,  obliged  Scipio  to  retreat  with  considerable  loss  acroes 
the  Po,  to  a  strong  position  on  the  hills  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Trebia.  Here  he  was  joined  by  his  colleague^  Titus 
Sempronius  Longus,  who,  owing  to  the  disablement  of 
Scipio,  by  a  severe  wound  received  in  the  previous  battle, 
assumed  the  chief  command.  Perceiving  that  the  continual 
defection  of  the  Gauls  increased  the  strength  of  the  Punie 
army,  Sempronius  determined  to  give  battle  the  first  oppor- 
tunity. A  decisive  engagement  ensued,  in  which  the  Romans 
were  totally  routed,  with  the  loss  of  twenty-six  thousand 
men,  either  killed  by  the  enemy,  or  drowned  in  attempting 
to  repass  the  Trebia,  which  they  had  crossed  to  attack  the 
enemy. 

The  loss  of  these  two  battles  served  only  to  increase  the 
resolution  of  Hannibal,  and  the  vigilance  of  Borne.  The 
Carthaginian  general,  finding  himself  in  a  condition  to 
change  the  seat  of  war,  resolved  to  approach  the  Roman 
capital,  by  marching  into  Etroria.  After  passing  through 
the  marshes,  in  which  the  Carthaginian  army  suffared  the 
most  inconceivable  fatigues,  Hannibal  at  length  arrived  on 
diy  groimd,  and  marching  up  the  course  of  the  Amo,  took  up 
01 7  ^  position  at  Faesubo.  Cueius  Servilius  and  Cains 
Fiaminius  had  now  superseded  Scipio  and  Sempio- 
niuB  as  consols,  and  Fiaminius  had  encamped  near 
Arretium,  now  Arezzo,  while  his  colleague  had  advanced  to 
Ariminum,  now  Kimini,  before  attacking  the  enemy  in  tlia 
approaching  spring.  BUis  plans,  however,  were  compleAefy 
thwarted  by  Hannibars  unexpected  descent  on  Etmria ;  and 
the  Carthaginian  general,  in  order  to  bring  Fiaminius  to  aa 
engagement  before  the  arrival  of  Servilius  with  rainlbra^ 
mente,  ravaged  the  whole  country  in  a  terrible  mannar,  with 
fire  and  sword.    Fiaminius,  as  was  expected,  notwithstuidisg 
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the  advice  of  tlie  aenaie  and  hia  confidential  friends,  came  out 
to  engage  him  near  Lake  Trasimene,  near  to  which  was  a 
chain  of  mountains,  and  between  these  and  the  lake,  a 
nanow  passage  leading  to  a  yalley,  embosomed  in  hills. 
Upon  these  hills  Hannibal  disposed  his  best  troops,  and  into 
this  valley,  Flaminius  led  his  men  to  attack  him.  As  might 
have  been  expected,  the  Boman  army  was  broken  and 
slaughtered  almost  before  they  could  perceive  the  enemy 
that  destroyed  them.  About  fifbeen  thousand  Komans  fell 
in  the  valley,  and  six  thousand  yielded  themselves  prisoners 
of  war. 

In  thiB  general  carnage,  the  brave  but  unfortunate  Flami- 
nius did  all  that  courage  could  inspire  for  saving  his  army : 
wherever  the  enemy  was  most  successful,  he  flew  with 
a  chosen  body  of  hia  attendants  to  repel  them ;  but^  at  last, 
despairing  of  victory,  and  determined  not  to  survive  a  defeat, 
he  flung  himself  alone  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  and 
was  killed  by  a  Gaulish  horseman,  who  pierced  him 
with  a  lance.  After  the  battle,  Hannibal  detained  the 
Bomans  prisoners,  but  civilly  dismissed  the  Latins;  and 
he  wished  to  give  the  consul  an  honourable  interment, 
bat  his  body  could  not  be  recognized  in  such  a  mass  of 
carnage. 

On  the  news  of  this  defeat^  after  the  general  consternation 
had  in  some  measure  subsidcxl,  the  senate  resolved  to  elect  a 
dictator,  in  whom  they  might  repose  their  last  hopes  and 
entire  confidence^  and  their  choice  fell  on  Quintus  Fabius 
Maximus,  a  man  of  approved  courage,  but  with  a  happy 
mixture  of  caution,  who  was  sensible  that  the  only  way  of 
humbling  the  Carthaginians  at  such  a  distance  from  home,  waa 
lather  by  harassing  than  by  fighting  them.  For  this  pur- 
poae^  he  always  encamped  on  the  highest  grounds,  and  when 
they  removed,  he  likewise  took  a  new  position,  watched 
their  motions^  straitened  their  quarters,  and  cut  off  their 
suppliea  In  vain  Hannibal  used  every  stratagem  to  bring 
him  to  a  battle;  the  cautious  Boman,  then  sumamed 
Cunctator^  or  "  Delayer,"  kept  aloof,  and  contented  himself 
with  seeing  hia  enemy,  in  some  measure,  defeated  by  delay. 

Hannibal,  perceiving  that  his  adversaries  had  changed 
their  plan  of  operations,  tried  his  usual  arts  to  render  Falnua 
de^icable  in  Uie  eyes  of  hia  own  army.  For  this  purpose, 
he  sometimes  braved  him  in  his  camp ;  sometimes  wasted  the 
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oountiy  3x>nud  him ;  fdways  spoke  of  his  alHlities  with  con* 
tempt;  and,  in  evexy  inclusion,  spared  the  possessions  of 
Falniu^  while  he  plundered  without  merqy  those  of  the 
other  Bomans.  These  Punic  aits  were  not  whoUy  unsoe- 
cesflfuL  The  Bomans  b^gan  to  suspect  their  general  either 
of  treachery  or  cowardice ;  and  a  slight  action  which  ensued 
soon  afte^  gave  strength  to  their  suspicions. 

However,  the  prudent  Fabius  b^^&i^  to  turn  Hannibal's 
own  arts  against  him.  He  had  inclosed  that  general  among 
mountains  in  Campania,  near  the  to¥m  of  Casilinum,  now 
Capua,  on  the  Vultumus,  where  he  had  taken  up  an  impreg- 
nable position.  Here  it  was  impossible  for  Hannibal  to 
winter,  and  yet  it  was  almost  impracticable  to  extricate  his 
army  horn  the  trap  into  which  he  had  been  enticed,  without 
imminent  danger.  In  this  exigenocy  nothing  but  one  of 
those  stratagems  which  great  men  only  are  capable  of 
forming,  could  save  Hannil^  Having  ordered  a  number  of 
small  faggots  and  lighted  torches  to  be  tied  to  the  horns  of 
two  thousand  oxen,  which  he  had  in  his  camp^  he  directed 
them  to  be  driven  towards  the  enemy.  These  tossing  their 
heads,  and  running  up  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  seemed  to 
fill  the  whole  neighbouring  forest  >nth  fire;  while  the 
sentinels  who  were  placed  to  guard  the  approaches  of  the 
mountain,  seeing  such  an  uncommon  appearance  advancing 
towards  their  posts,  fell  back  in  consternation,  and  sup- 
posed that  the  whole  body  of  the  enemy  was  in  arms  to 
overwhelm  them.  This  stratagem  enabled  Hannibal  to  draw 
off  his  army,  and  escape  through  the  defiles  beneath  the  hilla^ 
with  considerable  damage  however  to  his  rear ;  and  thoqgh 
Fabius  had  conducted  himself  in  this  afibir  with  the  pru- 
dence and  conduct  of  the  most  consummate  gpneral^  the 
army  began  to  charge  him  with  ignorance  in  war,  as  they 
had  formerly  impeached  his  valour  and  fidelity. 

It  is  necessary  now  to  revert  for  a  brief  space  to  a  oon* 
sideration  of  afEurs  in  Spain.  In  218  B.a,  soon  after 
Hannibal  had  entered  Italy,  PuUius  Scipio  sent  his  broths^ 
Cneius  Scipio,  into  Spain  with  a  powerful  fleet  and  amj, 
and  this  able  general  defeated  the  Carthaginian  admiral, 
Hanno,  in  a  sea  fight,  and  reduced  the  whole  of  the 
peninsula  north  of  the  £bni.  In  217  B.O.,  Publins  Sd^ 
himself  foUowed  his  brother  into  Spain,  and  the  Romans 
then  crossed  the  £bro,  and  commenced  the  subjo^rtioa  o£ 
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tliAt  part  of  Spain  aouth  of  the  Ebro,  with  the  defence  of 
which  Hannibal  had  entrusted  his  brother  HaadmbaL 


GHBONOLOOIOAL  BUMHJLRT. 


_  of  ihs  Ai^  bj 
HAimilMa  (Aug.,  Asp.),..  B.C.  218 

SMnniBli  on  the  Ticiiiiu — 
Scipio  wounded   „  218 

Befeat  of  Sempfioaras  on 
tiiaTrebiA    ,.  218 


HmuoImiI^c  mMoh  into 
Etrniui— Defeat  of  Fla- 
minhiB  by  Lake  Traai- 
mene B.c.217 

Blotatonfaip  d  Fab&na, 
called  Cnnotatar ^   .   217 


216 

B.O. 


2.   CX)NnNUANCB  OF  THE  CAXPAIGNS  IN  ITALY — CAXSM — 
CAPUA. 

FabioB  being  obliged  to  lay  down  hia  office,  Terentina 
Yarro  and  i£miliu8  Paulus  were  choeen  consula.  The  former 
was  prone  to  lely  too  much  on  hia  own  ability  and 
powers,  and  had  litde  but  hia  aelf-^ionfidenoe  and 
riches  to  recommend  him ;  the  latter  was  experienoed 
in  the  ^Id,  cautious  in  action,  and  impressed  with  an  un- 
&Tourable  idea  of  the  abilities  of  his  colleague.  Hannibal, 
who  had  paaaed  the  winter  at  Grerunium,  Mas  at  this  time 
encamped  near  the  village  of  Cann»  in  Apulia,  waiting  the 
approach  of  the  Eomans.  .£milius  was  entirely  averse  iJx)m 
engaging ;  but  when  it  was  the  other  consuPs  turn  to  com- 
mand, YaiTO,  without  asking  the  concurrence  of  his  colleague^ 
gave  the  signal  for  battle.  He  then  passed  the  river  Auiidus^ 
which  lay  between  the  two  armies,  and  put  his  forces  in 
array.  After  a  long  and  bloody  engagement,  the  rout  of  the 
Boman  army  became  general  in  every  direction.  iEmilius, 
however,  still  led  on  hu  body  of  hozse,  and  endeavoured  by 
prudent  valour  to  retrieve  the  fortune  of  the  day;  but 
at  length  these  were  obliged  to  give  way,  and  seek  safety  by 
flight,  and  .^milius  Paulus  himself  was  slain.  In  this 
bi^ktle,  the  Bomans  lost  seventy  thousand  men,  two  quaestora, 
twenty-one  tribunes,  eighty  senators,  and  so  many  knights, 
that  Hannibal  sent  three  bushels  of  gold  rings  to  Carthage, 
which  those  of  this  order  wore  on  their  fingers  by  way  of 
distinction. 

This  terrible  reverse  was  in  a  slight  degree  mitigated 
by  the  successes  of  the  brothers  Publius  and  Cneius  Scipio  in 
Spain,  who  defeated  Hasdrubal,  just  about  this  time,  when  he 
waa  attempting  to  cross  the  £l»o,  to  take  reinforcements  to 
Hannibal  in  Italy. 
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It  was  now  univeisally  expecfced  that  Hannibal  would 
maich  his  army  to  the  gates  of  Home,  and  make  it  an  easy 
conquest  In  the  city,  tenor  appeared  in  every  fiuse,  and 
despair  was  the  language  of  every  tongue.  At  length,  after 
the  first  consternation  had  abated,  the  senate  resolved  to 
create  a  dictator,  and  appointed  Claudius  Maroellus  to  lead 
the  armies.  The  delay  of  the  Carthaginian  general,  inspired 
the  people  with  fresh  courage,  and  they  made  all  posaible 
preparations  for  another  campaign;  and  though  Hannibal 
once  more  offered  them  peace,  they  refused  it,  but  upon  con- 
dition that  he  should  quit  Italy. 

In  the  meantime,  Hannibal,  either  finding  the  impossi- 
bility of  marching  directly  to  Bome,  or  willing  to  give  his 
forces  rest  after  so  important  a  victory,  resolved  to  winter  his 
troops  in  Capua,  a  city  which  had  long  been  considered  as  the 
nurse  of  luxury,  and  the  corrupter  of  military  virtue.  Hers 
a  new  scene  of  pleasure  opened  to  the  Carthaginians,  who 
gave  themselves  up  to  intoxication^  till,  from  hardy  vetraans, 
they  became  effeminate  rioters.  Blame  has  been  thrown  by 
many  on  Hannibal  for  losing  that  happy  occasion  when 
fortune  seemed  propitious,  and  exchanging  empire  for  dis- 
sipation; but  it  has  not  been  sufficiently  considered,  that 
Bome  was  still  extremely  powerful,  and  that  it  might  have 
been  rashness  in  Hannibal  to  lead  his  troops  to  the  siege  of  a 
city  strongly  defended  by  art,  and  containing  a  garrison  more 
than  four  times  as  many  as  his  army.  .  It  was  neoessaiy 
also  for  the  Carthaginian  general  to  seek  for  supplies  and 
reinforcements  from  home,  as  Spain,  his  previous  base  of 
operations,  being  almost  lost  to  him,  to  provide  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  conquests  in  Italy,  and  to  attach  to 
himself  allies. 

In  the  last-named  object^  he  was  in  a  measure  soo- 
QBSssful,  by  gaining  a  promise  of  co-operation  against  Some 
from  Philip,  of  Macedon,  but  this  promise  fuled  to  act  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  It  seemed,  too,  as  if 
Syracuse  were  about  to  resume  her  ancient  relations  with 

2«  ir      Carthage,  for  the  old  king  Hiero,  the  fiiithfttl  ally 

of  Rome,  had  died  216  b.c.,  and  his  grandson,  Hier- 

onymus,  who  had  succeeded  him  on  the  throne  of 

Syracuse,  which,  it  must  be  remembered,  had  retained  its 

independence,  when  the  rest  of  Sicily  had  become  a  Roman 

province,  had  entered  into  alliance  with  Carthage,  for  iHiich 
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he  had  boon  put  to  death.  Bnt  notwithBtanding  thia  proof 
of  the  desiie  of  the  citizens  to  lemain  on  tenns  of  amity  with 
Borne,  emisaries  of  Hannibal  contrived  to  excite  the  mob  to 
repudiate  the  Boman  alliance,  and  when  Maicdlus  was  sent 
over  (214  &o.)  to  restore  matters  to  their  former  condition, 
the  gates  were  dosed  against  him  contrary  to  the  desire  of 
the  mt^istrates  and  chief  officers  of  the  city,  who  were  put 
to  death. 

The  Bomans  now  sent  three  armies  into  the  field  against 
Hannibal,  nnder  the  consuls,  Tiberius  Sempronius  ai  .r 
Gracchus  and  Quintns  Fabius  Mazimus,  the  consuls 
for  the  year,  and  Maroellua^  with  the  rank  of  pro-  ^' 
consul.  Mareus  Valerius,  the  praetor,  was  also  sent  to 
Lucena  with  a  fourth  army,  to  provent  the  landing  of  the 
troops,  which  Hannibal  expected  to  come  to  his  aid  &om 
Macedonia.  Marcellus  took  up  a  position  on  the  heights 
near  Nola,  and  having  defeated  Hannibal  in  an  attempt  to 
dislodge  him,  he  followed  the  Carthaginians  into  Apulia, 
whither  Hannibal  had  withdrawn  after  his  failure  before 
Nola.  In  the  meantime  the  successes  of  the  Bomans  in 
Spain  were  continued.  A  new  Boman  colony,  well  fortified, 
and  possessing  an  excellent  harbour,  was  fonned  at  Taiiaco, 
now  Tarragona,  and  the  Scipios  defeated  the  Carthaginians  in 
two  sanguinary  battles  in  tiie  south  of  the  peninsula.  The 
remainder  of  the  year  was  passed  in  Italy  without  any 
decisive  action  on  either  side,  except  the  defeat  of  a  body  of 
Carthaginian  troops  under  Hanno,  near  Beneventum,  by 
Tiberius  Gracchus.  Capua  was  s^l  held  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians. 

Unable  to  make  any  advance  on  Bome,  Hannibal  resolved 
to  make  an  attempt  to  got  possession  of  Tarentum,  a  port 
which  would  afford  an  easy  mode  of  ingress  for  the     014 
Macedonians  into  Italy,  if  Philip  could  but  be 
induced  to  send  troops  thither.    But  it  was  not      ^^' 
until  two  years  after  he  was  permitted  to  enter  the  dty,  which 
was  given  up  to  him  by  the  inhabitants.     This     Ata 
period  was  more  eventful  abroad  than  at  home,  for     ^^ 
Syracuse,  which   had  been   closely  besieged  by     ^^ 
Marcellus  by  land  and  sea  since  214  b.c.,  was  surrendered. 
The  Boman  general,  however,  permitted  his  soldien  to  pillage 
the  city,  and  Archimedes,  the  greatest  engineer  and  mathe- 
matician of  the  time,  who  had  contributed  greatly  to  prolong 
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the  leaistanoe  ahoim  to  the  Bomans  by  his  eoginee  of  war,, 
irBB]dUedbyaaoidier<fauniigthesackof  thecity.  In  Spam, 
Sagmiliim  bad  been  letaken  by  the  Bomans  in  214  B.C.,  and 
the  Seipios  pieipaied  to  pass  into  Afnca^  whither  Hasdmbal 
had  been  leralled  by  the  Carthaginian  aenate  to  put  down  a 
levolt  of  the  libyana  At  this  time  alao  a  wta  waa  in  pro- 
grass  in  Nnmidia,  between  Grala  and  his  famons  son,  Masi- 
nissa,  the  chiefs  of  the  Massylii,  a  nation  occup3rin^  the 
eastern  part  of  the  coanlry,  next  to  the  Carthaginian  temtoiy, 
and  %phaZy  king  of  the  Hasseesylii,  who  oecupied  the 
western  portion.  Syphaz  had  entered -into  an  aUianee  widi 
the  Ilomana,  and  Gala,  who  had  espoused  the  canse  of  Carthage^ 
aent  his  son,  Maainissa,  against  him,  who  defeated  him  and 
eompelled  him  to  sue  for  peace.  The  return  of  ij^sdittbal 
into  Spain  was  followed  by diaastious  lesuUs  forthe  Romans. 
By  bribing  the  Spanish  aliiea  of  Cneius  Seipio  to  desert  him» 
Haadrubal  eompelled  the  Boman  general  to  retreat,  while 
his  brother,  Msgo,  and  another  Kasdrubal,  the  son  of  Gi^go, 
attacked  and  cut  to  pieces  the  troops  under  Publius  Sdpia 
The  mdted  Carthaginian  forces  then  Ml  on  the  Bomaoa 
under  Cneius  Seipio,  and  completely  defeated  them.  The 
xeamante  of  the  Bcnnan  armies  w»e  rallied  beyond  the  Elno 
by  Caius  Marcus,  and  theie  awaited  reinfozcements  ficom 
Bome. 
No  sooner  had  Hannibal  made  himself  nutfter  of  Tamitnm 
01 A  than  he  mamhed  northwards  to  raise  the  si^ge  of 
Capua»  which  waa  closely  invested  by  the  Bomans. 
He  was  succeaifid  in  dcAUg  this,  and  retimd  to 
Tarentmn  to  spend  the  winter,  after  which  (211  B.C.)  the 
siege  was  renewed,  and  pressed  more  closely  tkon  ever  by  the 
Boman  eonsuk.  Unable  to  relieve  the  city,  which  waa  com* 
pelled  to  surrender  shortly  after  through  femine,  Hannibal 
directed  his  march  on  Bome,  and  encamped  within  five  miles 
of  the  city,  but  finding  the  Bemans,  who  were  commanded 
by  Fabins,  indisposed  to  give  him  battle  as  the  dty  was  auffir 
ciently  defended  to  prevent  his  ingress,  he  retreated  to  Apul]% 
where  (210  B.a)  he  defeated  the  pro-consul  Cneius  Fnlvins^ 
at  Herdonia,  and  fought  a  two  days'  battle  with  Maieelln8»  at 
the  end  of  which  both  sides  claimed  the  victory.  In  the 
following  year  (209  B.O.)  Tarentum  was  taken  by  the  aged 
Fabins,  and  in  the  year  after  (208  b.o,)  Marcellus,  elected 
consul  for  the  fifth  time,  and  lus  colleague^  Titus  QuinctinB 
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Cri8pina%  weie  smprisod  by  a  body  of  Xomidian  hone,  Bear 
Yenoffius  and  killed. 

OHBOHOLOfllOAL  anOCABT. 
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S.   THB  CLOSB  OP  XHB  WAR  Df  ITALY — THl  BOlfASa 
or  AVBIOA. 

We  most  now  rettmi  again  for  a  abort  time  to  Spain,  and 
tiace  tbe  conise  of  the  war  in  that  conntiy  after  the  Scipios 
met  with  defeat  and  death  at  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians. 
At  first  the  senate  sent  Caius  Clandins  I^ero  into  the  pehin- 
snla  with  twelve  thousand  men,  but  althongh  succeaiAtl  in 
miHtaiy  operations,  he  was  no  match  for  the  wily  Cartha- 
ginian in  diplomacy,  and  he  was  recalled  and  replaced  by 
Publins  Comelins  Scipio,  the  son  of  the  dead  Publius  Scipio, 
who  had  already  distinguished  himself  though  he  was  but 
twenty-fonr,  at  the  battle  on  the  banks  of  the  Trebia  and  at 
Cannae.  He  arrived  in  Spain  late  in  the  year  210  B.a,  and 
his  first  act,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  following,  was  to  carty 
Kew  Carthage,  the  Carthaginian  capital  in  Spain,  by  assault 
with  its  fleet,  stores,  treasure,  and  munitions  of  war.  He 
failed,  however,  in  208  B.C.,  to  prevent  Hasdrubal  fix)m  leaving 
Spain  to  march  over  the  Alps  into  Italy  to  the  assistance  ol 
HannibaL  The  sequel  of  the  operations  of  the  war  in  Spain 
may  be  told  in  a  few  words.  A  desultory  war  was  kept  up 
with  the  Bomans  through  207  b.c.  by  Hasdrubal,  the  son  of 
Gisgo,  Mago,  and  the  Numidian  Masinissa,  but  the  latter 
transferred  his  support  from  Carthage  to  Rome  after  a  great 
battle  in  206  b.c.,  in  which  Hasdrubal  and  Mago  were  com- 
pletely defeated,  and  with  difficulty  escaped  with  life  to 
Gades.  Thence  Mago  sailed  in  the  following  year  to  Northern 
Italy,  and  after  maintaining  an  unequal  struggle  there  for 
two  years,  he  was  defeated  by  Quinctilius  Varus,  and  died  of 
his  wounds  while  on  his  return  to  AMca. 
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Hasdrubal,  as  it  has  been  said,  quitted  Spain  to  cany 
AAM  assistance  to  his  brother  Hannibal,  and  passed  over 
T^  the  Alps  into  Italy.  He  was  met  in  his  advanoe 
southwards,  by  the  Boman  consuls,  Marcus  Claudius 
Kero  and  Marcus  livius  Salinator,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Metaurus,  and  defeated  and  killed.  A  fortnight  after,  his 
head  was  thrown  by  the  conquerors  into  Hannibal's  camp  at 
Canusium,  in  Apulia,  where  he  was  awaiting  his  brother's 
coming.  He  retired  at  once  to  the  southern  coast  of  Italy,  to 
the  Bruttian  peninsula,  where  the  Eomans  permitted  him  to 
linger  without  taking  any  measures  to  destroy  the  remnants 
of  his  forces.  The  hopelessness  of  his  position  was  demon- 
strated more  clearly  by  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  with  Philip 
of  Macedonia  by  the  Romans  in  205  blc.  In  this  year 
Scipio,  though  not  eligible  for  office  as  far  as  age  was  con- 
cemed,  was  made  consul,  and  proceeded  to  Sicily  to  make 
preparations  for  the  invasion  of  Africa,  which  was  completed 
by  the  spring  of  the  following  year  (204  ac.) 

Scipio,  leaving  Hannibal  in  Italy,  accordingly  passed  over 
^g^     into  Africa  with  a  large  fleets  and  was  joined  by 
Masinissa,  who  had  be^  driven  from  his  dominions 
'  '     by  Syphax,  now  the  ally  of  Carthage.    He  landed 
near  TJtica,  and  Hanno  opposed  him,  but  was  defeated  and 
slain.    Scipio  then  laid  siege  to  Utica,  but  was  compelled  to 
retire  on  the  approach  of  Syphax  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 
army,  and  go  into  winter  quarters  in  the  heights  surmount- 
ing the  embouchure  of  the  Bagradas.    In  the  following 
spring,  the  allied  Carthaginians  and  Kumidians  renewed  th^ 
o|M|     attacks,  but  by  a  stratagem  the  Carthaginians  were 
taken  by  surprise  and  defeated ;  and  the  Boman 
general  then  attacked  the  army  of  Syphax,  whom 
he  overthrew  with  the  loss  of  fort}*  thousand  men  killed,  and 
six  thousand  captured.     Soon  after,  Syphax  was  again  de- 
feated and  taken  prisoner,  with  his  wife  Sophonisba. 

The  Carthaginians,  terrified  at  their  repeated  defeats,  and 
the  fame  of  Scipio*s  former  successes,  dispatched  deputies  to 
Hannibal,  positively  commanding  him  to  return  out  of  Italy,  in 
order  to  oppose  the  Boman  general,  who  threatened  Carthage 
with  a  siege.  Hannibal,  though  he  had  long  foreseen  the  ruin 
of  his  country,  but  at  the  same  time  knew  that  Italy  was  the 
only  place  in  which  its  fate  could  be  suspended,  obeyed  the 
orders  of  Carthage  with  great  submission,  and  left  Italy  with 
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tears  in  his  eyes,  after  baying  kept  possession  of  the  most 
beautifdl  parts  of  it  for  above  fifteen  years. 

After  his  arrival  in  Africa,  he  desired  a  meeting  with 
Scipio,  to  confer  upon  terms  of  peace,  to  which  the  Eoman 
general  assented.  The  two  greatest  generals  in  the  world 
came  to  an  interview  in  a  laige  plain  between  their  armies  ; 
and  each,  for  a  while,  silently  regarded  his  opponent^  as  if 
struck  with  mutual  reverence  and  esteem.  In  figure,  Scipio 
was  adorned  with  all  the  advantages  of  manly  beauty. 
Hannibal,  on  the  contrary,  bore  the  marks  of  hard  campaigns 
in  his  visage  ;  and  the  loss  of  one  eye,  occasioned  by  ophthal- 
mia shortly  after  his  first  arrival  in  Italy,  gave  a  sternness  to 
his  aspect 

The  Carthaginian  general,  in  opening  the  conference,  de- 
plored the  ruinous  dfocts  of  the  long  wars  that  had  so 
materially  injured  both  countries,  and  in  asking  for  peace 
urged  his  rival  to  secure  this  great  boon  for  Rome  as  well  as 
Carthage  by  being  moderate  in  his  demands,  and  proposing 
terms  to  which  the  latter  could  accede  without  loss  of 
honour. 

To  this  Scipio  briefly  replied  that  the  only  terms  on  which 
peace  could  be  granted  were  the  cession  to  Rome  of  Spain, 
and  all  the  islands  in  the  Mediterranean  that  had  formerly 
belonged  to  Carthage,  the  surrender  of  the  Carthaginian 
fleets  and  the  payment  of  4000  talents  for  the  expenses  of 
{he  war.  Furthermore,  it  was  demanded  that  Masinissa 
should  be  confirmed  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  whole  of 
Kumidia. 

To  these  terms  Hannibal  was  both  unable  and  unwilling  to 
agree,  and  both  sides  returned  to  their  respective  camps  to 
prepare  for  deciding  the  controversy  with  the  sword.      aAo 
The  Roman  and  Carthaginian  armies  met  at  Zama» 
and  never  was  a  more  memorable  battle  fought, 
whether  we  regard  the  generals,  the  armies,  the  two  con- 
tending states,  or  the  empire  in  dispute.     On  this  occasion, 
Hannibal  disposed  his  men  in  a  manner  superior  even  to  his 
fanner  arrangements.      The  Carthaginians^  however,  were 
totally  defeated,  mainly  by  the  persistence  of  the  Roman 
infantry,  and  the  brilliant  diarges  of  the  Numidian  horse  led 
by  Masinissa  and  the  Roman  cavalry  under  Leelius ;  twenty 
thousand  of  them  were  killed  in  the  battle  or  pursuit, 
and  as  many  more  taken  prisoners.     Hannibal,  who  had 
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acquittod  liimself   as  a  gieat  general  and  an  undaunted  . 

soldier,  escaped  vriih.  a  few  followen  to  Adrumetum,  whence 

ho  was  summoned  by  the  senate  to  meet  Scipio  onoe  more 

and  arrange  the  terms  of   peace.      These  were  rendered 

heavier  in  consequence  of  the  success  of  Borne  at  Zama,  and 

^^     the  Carthaginiaas  were  forced  to  submit  to  a  tieaij 

^       which  obliged  them  to  quit  Spain  and  all  ti^e 

'  '     islands  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  to  pay  10,000 

talents  in  fifty  years ;  to  give  hostages  for  the  delivery  of 

their  ships  and  their  olephuits ;  to  restore  Masinissa  all  his 

territories  ;  and  not  to  make  war  in  Africa,  but  by  peimiaaian 

of  the  Bomans.     Thus  ended  the  second  Punic  war,  for 

bringing  which  to  so  glorious  a  termination  Scipio  reoeived 

the  surname  of  Africanus. 


CHBONOLOGIOAL  SUMlf  AST. 
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CHAPTER  VnL 
THE  WAB8  WHE  KAGSMHIA  AHD  8YBIA 

201  B.G.  to  146  &o. 

1.   THS  FIB8T  AlfD  SBCOin)  MACBDOKIAX  WARS. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Hannibal  mtbs  always  Mouma 
to  enlist  Philip  of  Macedon  aa  an  ally  of  Carthage  in  liet 
second  war  with  Borne,  and  the  aaajstance  lent  him  by  FluKip 
M-as  bmt  trifling — ^indeed  &r  too  small  to  be  of  any  aervke. 
Philip's  sboitoomings  in  this  matter  arooe  from  bo  diaindin- 
«tion  to  asaiat  Oarthage,  but  because  aoqife  trnpLoymttaSL 
was  found  for  him  at  home  in  settling,  or  trying  to  aetUe  the 
afiairs  of  Greece,  in  which  at  that  time  Macedon  was  the 
predominant  state.  The  amdaaion  of  a  war  with  iBtolk 
and  the  Greek  states  in  aUianoe  with  her,  to  which  the  name 
cf  the  Social  War  was  given,  and  which  was  btought  to  an 
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ead  in  217  b.o.,  set  him  at  liberty  to  engage  in  other  projects, 
and  although  he  still  hesitated  to  send  a  fleet  and  troops  to 
Italy,  he  made  an  attack  on  the  Eoman  possessions  at  Epirus. 
The  Bomans  immediately  lecaptured  Oricum,  and     A14 
carried  the  camp  of  Philip  by  assault^  and  thus     ^* 
enterod  on  the  Eiist  Macedonian  War.    They  then 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  ^tolia  and  the  southern  states 
of  Greece  against  Philip  (212  B.O.),  and  the  confederacy  was 
joined  by  Attains,  king  of  Peigamus  in  Asia  Minor.     The 
coasts  of  Epirusy  Macedonia,  and  Northern  Greece  were  laid 
waste  at  intervals  during  the  six  years  that  followed,     aqa 
but  at  last  the  iBtolia^  by  this  time  alive  to  the     7? 
misfortunes  that  foreign  alliances  on  either  side 
were  bringing  on  Greece,  made  peace  with  Philip,  and  the 
Bomans,  who  were  then  preparing  for  the  invasion  of  Ainca, 
did  the  same  in  the  year  following;  thus  bringing  the  Eirst 
Macedonian  War  to  a  dose. 

About  this  time  the  guardians  of  the  young  king  of  Egypt, 
Ptolemy  lY.,  sumamed  Epiphanes,  had  placed  him  under 
the  protection  of  the  Eoman  senate^  fearing  that  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  withstand  the  designs  of  Antiochus  the 
Great,  king  of  Syxia»  on  that  country,  without  entering  into 
alliance  with  some  foreign  power.  Philip  of  Macedon  had, 
it  should  be  said,  formed  a  league  with  this  monarch,  and, 
during  the  Second  Punic  War,  had  made  persistent  attacks 
on  Attains,  king  of  Pergamus,  with  whom  the  oai 
Eomans  were  stUl  on  friendly  tenms.  It  was  re- 
solved,  therefore^  to  send  an  embassy  to  Philip,  to 
demand  that  he  should  abstain  from  war  agahist  Southern 
Greece  and  the  Ehodians,  restore  the  towns  he  had  taken 
from  Efgypt^  and  submit  his  quarrel  with  Attains  to  arbitra- 
tion. Philip  declined  to  accede  to  the  requests  of  the  Eomans, 
and  the  Second  Macedonian  War  was  forthwith  commenced 
(200  B.a) 

The  war  was  carried  on  with  vigour.    The  Eomans  took 
and  burnt  Chalcis  in  the  first  year;  and  Philip  laid  waste 
Attica.     Antiodius  began  to  assist  Philip   by  marching 
against  Paigamus,  but  retired  at  the  bidding  of  the     « gg 
"Romans,  who  sent  an  army  into  Thessaly  and 
Epirus,  and  carried  everything  before  them.    Philip 
made  overtures  for  peace,  but  was  compelled  to  continue  the 
war,  as  he  was  not  prepared  to  surrender  as  much  as  his 
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adversaries  requiied.  On  this  Titns  Qninctins  FlaminiuB,  -who 
-was  in  command  of  the  Boman  fleet  and  army,  prepared  in 
« g.  the  following  year  to  push  on  the  war  with  vigour. 
Philip  also  made  the  best  preparations  he  could  to 
*  *  encounter  his  foes,  and  the  hostile  forces  met  at 
Cynocephalce,  near  Scotussa,  in  Thessaly.  The  victory,  which 
was  for  some  time  doubtful,  was  won  at  last,  alter  a  hard 
fight,  by  the  Komans,  and  Philip  was  compelled  to  accept 
the  terms  that  he  had  previously  refused.  He  was  left  in 
possession  of  Macedonia  and  his  hereditaiy  dominions,  but 
his  garrisons  were  withdrawn  firom  Demetrias,  Chalds,  and 
Corinth  in  Greece,  whose  liberty  was  ostentatiously  pro- 
claimed by  the  Komans,  and  .his  supremacy  in  that  country 
was  totally  destroyed.  He  was  no  longer  permitted  to  make 
war  without  permission  of  Bome ;  his  army  and  fleet  were 
reduced  to  a  force  merely  sufficient  for  the  protection  of  his 
coasts,  and  he  had  to  pay  a  thousand  talents  for  the  expenses 
of  the  war.  That  was  the  Second  Macedonian  War  brought 
to  a  close. 

CHBONOLOOICAL  SUMH ABT. 
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2.   THE  8TBIAK  WAR. 

The  victory  of  CynocephalsB  was  followed,  as  it  has  been 
said,  by  the  restoration  of  liberty  to  Greece,  that  ia  to  say, 
the  Greeks  resumed  the  management  of  their  internal  affiun^ 
instead  of  acting  under  the  control  of  the  king  of  Macedon, 
as  heretofore.  The  possessions  of  Philip  in  the  Peloponnesus 
were  added  to  the  number  of  states  which  were  comprised  in 
the  Achaean  league ;  while  Phocis  and  Locris  were  permitted 
to  enter  the  ^tolian  confederacy. 

Just  at  this  time  Antiochus  the  Great,  king  of  Syria,  had 
been  pushing  his  conquests  along  the  coast  of  Asia  Mmat, 

ig^      and  had  taken  Abydos  and  even  entered  Thiaoe. 

The  Romans  contented  themselves  with  mereij 

^      remonstrating  against  his  further  advance,  to  which 

the  king  paid  no  attention,  but  received  Hannibal,  the  sworn 

enemy  of  Borne,  at  his  court  at  Ephesus,  and  commenced  an 
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active  work  of  intrigue  among  the  Greek  states  as  soon  as 
Flaminins,  to  whom  the  re-oiganisation  of  Greece  had  been 
entrusted,  had  finished  his  work  and  returned  to  Eome. 
The  ^tolians,  to  whom  the  Eomans  had  given  offence  hj 
not  giving  them  Acamania  and  Thessaly  after  the  battle  of 
Cynocephalse,  readily  entered  into  alliance  with  him;  out- 
breaks took  place  in  various  parts  of  Greece ;  Home  hastened 
to  the  assistance  of  the  states  that  formed  the  Achsean 
league,  and  Antiochus  landed  with  an  army  on  the     «go 
coast  of  Thessaly.    Philip  of  Macedon,  at  this  junc- 
ture,  remained  fiEdthful  to  the  treaty  that  he  had 
made  with  the  Eomans.    Nothing  much  was  done  in  the 
first  year  of  the  war  beyond  the  capture  of  ThermopylsB, 
Chalcisy  and  some  towns  in  Thessaly,  by  Antiochus. 

In  the  following  year  the  Eomans  recaptured  the  towns 
that  had  been  taken  by  Antiochus.     His  army  was     « ^^ 
defeated  by  Marcus  Porcius  Cato  at  Thermopylae, 
and  he  himself  was  obliged  to  escape  with  a  hand- 
ful of  men,  and  return  to  Ephesus.   This  reverse  was  followed 
by  the  defeat  of  his  fleet  off  Cyssus,  on  the  coast  of  Ionia ; 
and,  after  permitting  the  iStolians  to  make  their  peace  by 
capitulation,  the  Eomans  prepared  to  cany  the  war  into  Asia. 
The  king's  fleet,  which  had  been  placed  under  the  comnulnd 
of  Hannibal,  was  defeated  by  the  combined  Boman  and 
Bhodian  fleets  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eurymedon,  and  again  oft 
the  promontory  of  Myonnesus. 

The  next  year  saw  a  Boman  army  cross  the  Hellespont 
and  enter  Asia  Minor,  under  the  command  of  Lucius     ^qq 
Scipio  and  his  brother  Publius  Scipio  A&icanus.    It 
was  met  by  the  troops  of  Antiochus,  near  Magnesia, 
a  town  not  far  ^m  Smyrna.     A  desperate  engagement  fol- 
lowed, in   which  Antiochus  was   defeated,  and  lost  fifty 
thousand  men,  while  the  Boman  loss  in  cavalry  and  infantry 
did  not  amount  to  three  hundred  and  fifty. 

Being  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  Antiochus  was  now 
.glad  to  procure  peace  of  the  Bomans  upon  their  own  terms. 
They  required  him  to  pay  fifteen  thousand  talents ;  quit  all 
his  possessions  in  Europe,  and  all  in  Asia  as  far  as  Mount 
Taurus  and  the  Halys  ;  give  twenty  hostages,  and  deliver  up 
HannibaL  In  consequence  of  his  success,  Lucius  Scipio 
obtained  the  surname  of  Asiaticus.  Hannibal  fled  for  pro- 
tection to  the  court  of  Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia,  whither  the 
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Somans  sent  .^E^nilms,  one  of  their  celebrated  geneials,  to 
demand  him.  Implacably  pursued  from  one  eountfy  to 
another,  and  finding  all  methods  of  safety  cut  ofi^  this  Inaire 
but  unfortunate  man  poisoned  himself  in  183  b.g. 

Peace  inth  Antiochus  was  not  finally  concluded  until 
188  B.C.,  and  in  the  following  year  the  king  fell  in  an  attack 
made  on  him  by  the  people  of  Elymais,  at  the  head  of  the 
Persian  Gul^  for  robbing  the  temple  of  one  of  their  gods  of 
its  treasures. 

In  the  third  year  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with 
Antiochus,  Scipio  Africanus  was  accused,  by  Marcus  Pordus 
Cato,  of  defrauding  the  treasury  of  the  plunder  taken  in  war, 
and  of  too  intimate  a  correspondence  with  that  king.  A  day 
being  appointed  him  to  answer  for  his  conduct^  Scipio  obeyed 
the  summons ;  but,  instead  of  attempting  a  defence,  reminded 
the  people  that  on  that  veiy  day  he  had  conquered  Hannibal 
and  gained  the  battle  of  Zama.  Though  the  tribunes  were 
foiled  in  this  attempt,  they  proceeded  to  accuse  him  in  the 
senate ;  Scipio,  therefore,  withdrew  to  Lintnmum,  a  town  on 
the  coast  of  Campania,  where  he  died  (183  b.c.),  and  at  his 
death  ordered  the  following  epitaph  to  be  engraven  on  kis 
tomb:  ''Ungrateful  country!  tho«i  shalt  not  posseas  my 
bones." 

OHBONOLOOIOAL  BUMXABT. 
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3.  THB  TH1BD  XACBDOKIAlf  WAB  AND  CONQUBBT  OF  GBBBd. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with  Antiochus  the  Great 
the  complications  in  the  affairs  of  Greece  began  to  increase, 
Thrace  had  been  bestowed  by  the  Eomans  on  Attains,  long 
of  Fergamus^  a  proceeding  which  gave  bitter  offence  to  Philq> 
of  Macedon.  Thessaly,  or  a  great  part  of  it,  had  been  given 
to  Philip  for  his  observance  of  the  alliance  with  Borne  during 
the  war,  and  this  had  offended  the  Thessalians  themselves 
and  the  people  of  the  various  states  of  Greece.  The  ill-feeling 
which  Philip  had  begun  to  entertain  towards  Kome  was  em- 
bittered by  the  decision  of  the  senate  againat  him  in  aome 
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cases  of  dispate  betvreen  bim  on  the  one  side  and  tlic  Thes- 
salians  and  Greeks  on  the  other ;  bnt  before  he  could  be  tempted 
to  break  ont  into  open  hostilities  once  more  he  died  (1 79  B.C.), 
and  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Macedon  by  his  son 
Perseus. 

This  prince  spent  the  first  few  years  of  his  reign  in  making 
preparations  for  an  ultimate  rupture  with  Kome.     He  made 
alliances  on  all  sides,  with  the  Greek  states,  with  Bhodes, 
and  many  important  cities  of  Asia  Minor  and  Thrace,  whose 
inhabitants  felt  no  love  towards  Borne :  but  everything  was 
done  by  him  'so  secretly  and  quietly,  that  it  was  not  until 
seven  years  after  his  accession  that  the  Bomans  be-      «  m 
came  thoroughly  aware  of  his  aims  and  intentions, 
and  took  measures  to  enter  on  the  lliird  Mace- 
donian war.    As  usual  there  was  no  fixity  of  purpose  among 
the  Greeks  and  Asiatics ;  many  of  his  supporters  fell  away 
from  PersMis  after  war  was  declared,  and  joined  the  Bomans, 
and  the  Macedonian  king  found  himself  left  to  cope  with  his 
opponents  with  no  auxiliaries  except  some  troops  supplied 
by  the  tribes  settled  along  the  Lower  Danube. 

Soon  after  the  declaration  of  war  the  Boman  senate  sent' 
an  army  into  Thessaly,   under  Publius  Licinius      «i»« 
Crassus,  who  was  defeated  by  Perseus  near  Larissa. 
The  struggle  was  continued  during  this  and  the  two 
following  years,  without  marked  advantage  on  either  side ; 
and  it  was  not  until  the  arrival  of  Lucius  yEmilius  Paulus 
at  the  seat  of  war  that  the  Bomans  were  able  to  make  any 
decided  advance.     This  general,  who  had  seen  much  service 
in  Spain  and  Northern  Italy,  brought  Perseus  to  bay  at  last 
at  Pjrdna,  and  utterly  defeated  him  in  a  great  and      «gg 
decisive  battle.     Perseus  surrendered  himself  to  his 
conqueror,  and  died,  not  long  after,  in  retirement. 
Macedonia  was  divided  into  tributary  states  or  federations 
(as  was  Illyria  also),  paying  an  annual  tax  to  Borne,  and  in 
146  B.C.  was  formed  into  a  Boman  province. 

Although  the  Greek  states  had  lent  no  open  aid  to  Perseus 
in  his  attempt  to  shake  off  the  Boman  yoke,  there  was  a  con- 
nderable  party  in  Greece  that  would  have  token  the  oppor- 
tunity to  break  into  open  revolt  against  Bome  if  his  eiforts 
lad  been  crowned  wiUi  success.  The  leading  men  in  this 
pErty  were  denounced  to  the  senate  by  the  faction  that  de- 
sired to  promote  Boman  supremacy  in  Greece,  and  about 
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1 ,000  of  them  were  lemoyed  to  Borne,  and  detained  in  Italy  for 
107     seventeen  years  until  150  b.c.     Quarrels  between 
the  states  of  Greece  were  of  constant  occurrence  :  a 
decision  of  the  commissioners  sent  into  Greece  by 
the  senate  (147  b.c.)  that  the  Achaean  league  should  give  up 
Sparta  and  Corinth  provoked  great  dissatidaction :  the  party 
that  wished  for  war  with  Eome  broke  into  open  demonstra- 
tions of  hostility,  and  a  Boman  army  under  Lucius  Mummiua 
was  sent  to  reduce  Corinth  and  bring  the  Greeks  to  obedience. 
Diaeus,  the  commander  of  the  troops  of  the  league,  was  totally 
defeated,  and  Corinth,  evacuated  by  the  troops  placed  in  it  to 
defend  it  and  the  inhabitants,  was  taken  and  sacked.     The 
^Mg     fate  of  Greece  was  now  sealed :  the  Peloponnesus 
and  Northern  Greece,  as  far  as  the  southern  bound* 
'^'      aries  of  Thessaly  and  Epirus,  were  amalgamated  to 
form  the  Eoman  province  of  Achaia,  while  Thessaly  and 
Epirus  were  comprised  in  the  province  of  Macedonia,  which, 
as  it  has  been  said,  was  also  founded  in  the  year  that  wit- 
nessed the  final  triumph  of  Bome  in  the  Greek  Peninsula. 

OHBONOLOGIO  ALSUMMABT. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

TSS  StrBJVOAIIOV  OF  CABTHAOS. 

150  B.O.  to  146  B.O. 

1.   THB  THIRD  PUNIO  WAR — DEFENCE  OF  CARTHAGE — ^TTS 
DESTRUCnON. 

Through  the  years  that  followed  the  close  of  the  Second 
Punic  War,  Carthage  had  observed  with  unwavering  loyalty 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  then  made  with  Rome,  and  had  accepted 
without  murmur  many  adverse  decisions  of  the  Boman  senate 
in  disputes  that  had  occurred  relative  to  the  possession  of  tern 
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toiy  whicli  had  been  seized  by  Masiniasay  the  king  of  Nomidia. 
This  monarchy  relying  on  the  support  of  Rome,  which^as  always 
freely  accorded  to  him,  had  carried  his  exactions  so  far  as  to 
assert  his  right  to  Byzacina  and  other  seaports  on  the  gulf 
called  Syrtis  Minor,  in  which  proceeding  he  was  supported 
by  the  senate,  and  even  to  occupy  a  tract  of  land  called  the 
''Great  Plain,"  on  the  upper  course  of  the  Bagradas.  The 
Carthaginians,  smarting  under  the  wrong,  appealed  once  more 
to  Eome,  and  the  senate  sent  over  commissioners  to  settle  the 
dispute.  Before  opening  the  business  of  the  commission,  the 
commissioners  required  both  parties  to  bind  themselves  to 
accept  their  decision.  This  the  Carthaginians  refused  to  do ; 
the  matter,  therefore,  remained  unsettled.  A  feeling  «g« 
of  hostility  towards  Bome  was  revived  in  Carthage, 
while  the  Eomans  grew  suspicious  of  the  intentions 
of  the  Carthaginians.  The  good  understanding  that  had 
eidsted  between  the  former  rivals  was  gradually  destroyed, 
and  a  party  against  Carthage  was  formed  in  the  Boman 
senate,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Marcus  Porcius  Cato,  one  of 
the  commissioners  who  had  been  sent  to  Carthage  to  settle 
the  dispute,  and  who,  until  war  was  finally  decided  on  some 
years  fdter,  never  lost  the  chance  of  urging  the  necessity  of 
destroying  Carthage  whenever  he  had  an  opportunity  of  open- 
ing his  mouth  in  the  senate. 

At  last  the  Carthaginians,  weaiy  of  the  exactions  of  Masi- 
nissa,  and  seeing  that  they  could  not  hope  for  fair     ^mm 
treatment  from  Bome,  began  to  take  up  arms  against 
the  Numidians.     On  this  orders  were  sent  from 
Bome  bidding  them  to  desist  from  hostile  preparations.    The 
Carthaginians  refased,  and  Masinissa  led  an  army  against  the 
city  (150  B.C.)  and  totally  defeated  and  cut  to  pieces  the 
Carthaginian  troops,  which  were  commanded  by  a  general 
who  bore  the  historic  name  of  Hasdrubal.    Fearful  of  what 
might  follow,  they  immediately  sent  an  embassy  to     « ^ 
Bome  to  make  excuses,  but  these  were  declared  in- 
sufficient, and  a  second  embassy,  which  was  imme- 
diately sent  over,  found  the  Boman  fleet  on  the  point  of 
setting  sail  for  Africa. 

The  Carthaginians,  affrighted  at  the  Boman  armaments, 
against  which  they  were  totally  unprepared,  humbly  offered 
to  make  any  concessions.  The  Bomans  demanded  three  hun- 
dred hostages  within  thirty  days,  and  an  implicit  obedience 
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to  their  futtue  commands.  They  then  leqniied  all  their 
aims ;  and  finding  this  demand  also  complied  irith,  they 
ordered  the  Carthaginians  to  leave  their  city,  whidi  was  to 
he  levelled  with  the  ground,  at  the  same  time  allowing  them 
to  haild  another  not  less  than  ten  miles  from  the  sea.  Thb 
severe  and  despotic  injunction  drove  the  imfortonate  people 
to  despair,  and  they  resolved  to  fight  to  the  last  for  thair  seat 
of  empire,  and  the  habitations  of  their  ancestoiau 

Hasdrabal,  who  had  been  lately  condemned  for  opposing 
the  Ilomans,  was  liberated  from  prison,  and  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  army.  Such  were  their  preparations,  thai  when 
the  consuls  came  before  the  city,  which  they  expected  to  find 
an  easy  conquest,  they  met  with  repulses  which  quite  dis- 
pirited their  forces,  and  shook  their  resolution.  Several  en- 
gagements were  fought  before  the  walls,  generally  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  assailants ;  and  the  Romans  would  have 
discontinued  the  siege  had  not  Publius  Scipio  iBmilianiiB, 
the  adopted  son  of  Africanus,  used  as  much  skill  to  save  his 
forces  after  a  defeat,  as  to  inspire  them  with  hopes  of  ultimate 
victory.  After  gaining  over  Himilco  Phaneas,  the  master  of 
the  Carthaginian  horse,  he  once  more  set  to  work  to  secure 
the  co-operation  of  the  Numidians,  and  having  performed  in 
a  satisfactoiy  manner  the  charge  which  Masinissa  (who  died 
just  after  the  commencement  of  the  siege)  had  left  to  him,  of 
dividing  his  territories  between  his  sons,  Micipsa,  Gulussa, 
and  Mastanabal,  he  brought  over  Gulussa  and  his  cavalry  to 
the  support  of  his  countrymen.  During  148  B.a  nothing  ms 
done,  in  spite  of  all  Scipio*s  efforts,  but  in  tlie  following  year 
he  was  made  consul,  though  under  the  age  at  which  he  could 
legally  hold  this  office,  and  placed  in  supreme  command  OTer 
the  Roman  fleet  and  legions  in  Africa.    His  first  act  was  to 

^Mj  take  Megara,  a  suburb  of  the  city,  in  which  Hasr 
drubal  put  all  the  Roman  prisoners  within  the  city 
to  a  cruel  death,  and  several  Carthaginian  sena&an 
who  remonstrated  with  him  on  the  injustice  and  iniquity  of 
such  an  act  A  blockade,  which  was  protracted  over  several 
months,  then  ensued,  and  the  fortified  camp  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian army  at  Nepheris  atos  carried  by  assault.     Another 

140      dreary  winter  passed,  the  besieged  sufferixig  teiiibly 

^Q       from  famine  and  sickness ;  but  when  spring  cama* 

and  the  swallows  were  preparing  for  their  flight 

northwards,  Scipio  made  a'  last  desperate  effort  and  carried 
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the  city  by  assatdt  Hasdrabal  retreated  with  his  unfe, 
&mily,  and  a  body  of  Roman  deserters  into  the  citadel,  which 
some  of  the  garrison,  resolving  to  perish  rather  than  sorrender, 
set  on  fire.  On  this  Hasdmbal  ran  oat  and  submitted  to 
Scipio,  leaying  his  wife  and  children  and  his  deserted  fol- 
lowers to  perish  in  the  flames.  The  conflagration  was  ex- 
tended by  the  merciless  conquerors  over  the  whole  of  this 
noble  city,  which  was  twenty-fonr  miles  in  compass,  and 
which  the  senate  ordered  to  be  levelled  with  the  ground. 
AH  the  cities  which  had  assisted  Carthage  were  devoted  to 
the  same  hsie,  and  the  lands  belonging  to  them  were  given  to 
the  friends  of  the  Romans.  The  territory  which  was  held  by 
Carthage  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  was  formed  into  a 
Roman  province,  to  which  the  name  of  Aftica  was  given. 


Qvimis  between  Mmi- 
niaaa  and  the  Carth»- 
ginlans B.C.  161 
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CHBONOLOGICAL  SUHX ART. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  COKSOUDATIOV  OF  THE  BOXAH  POWER  IE  SOUTUEJUT 
EITBOPE,  fte. 

200  B.O.  to  129  8.0. 

1.   THB  BOMAKS  IN  CISALPINE  GAUL. 

It  is  now  necessaiy,  after  the  consideration  of  the  gieat  wars 
which  resulted  in  the  conquest  of  lUyricum,  Macedonia, 
Greece,  and  Carthage,  and  the  partial  snbjugation,  though 
not  occupation,  of  Asia  Minor,  to  look  hack  and  trace  the 
steps  that  were  taken  by  Rome  to  consolidate  her  power  in 
her  northern  provinces  and  on  her  northern  frontier  as  well  as 
in  Spain.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  punish  the 
tribes  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  for  the  assistance  and  support  given 
first  to  Hannibal,  and  then  to  his  brother  Hasdrubal  and 
Mago  in  their  descents  on  Italy  through  the  passes  of  the 
Alps,  and  by  landing,  as  Mago  did,  on  the  cost  of  Liguria. 
In  200  B.C.,  the  Ghiuls  had  gained  some  successes  against  the 
Boman  garzisons  in  Placentia  and  Cremona.     For  these  and 
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the  acts  of  hostility  against  Home  preyiously  nuentioned,  it  was 
necessary  to  bring  them  into  complete  subjection^  which  was 
done  in  a  long  and  lingering  war  of  ten  years,  which  com- 
pletely broke  the  spirit  of  the  Insubrians,  Cenomani,  Boii, 
and  other  tribes  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  south  of  the  Po.  The 
Boman  colonies  of  Bononia,  Mutina,  and  Parma,  of  which 
the  first  and  second  are  now  known  as  Bologna  and  Modena, 
were  established,  and  the  Flaminian  way  continued  through 
the  country  from  Ariminum  or  Bimini  to  Mediolanum,  now 
Milan.  This  extension  of  the  Flaminian  way,  however,  was 
called  the  ^milian  way,  being  constructed  by  the  censor 
Marcus  ^milius  Lepidus.     It  was  made  about  179  B.a 

After  the  pacification  of  the  tribes  of  Cisalpine  Craul, 

south  of  the  Po,  it  was  resolved  to  subjugate  the  Liguiiana, 

«gM      a  race  of  hardy  mountaineers  and  sailors  who  in* 

habited  the  country  now  called  Genoa.  The  contest, 

which  was  commenced  by  Marcus  iEmilius  Lepidus 

during  his  consulate,  was  prolonged  for  more  than  170  years ; 

and  although  individual  tribes  were  reduced  and  severely 

punished  at  frequent  intervals,  and  a  military  road  was  made 

through  the  country  in  109  B.C.,  the  subjection  of  the  countiy 

even  then  was  only  nominal,  and  its  actual  conquest  was  not 

completed  until  after  the  establishment  of  the  Empire  under 

Augustus.    The  passage  into  Gaul  beyond  the  Alps  was  one, 

therefore,  that  was  always  attended  with  more  or  less  difGL- 

culty  and  danger. 

CHBONOLOOICAL  BUMM ABT. 
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2.  THE  ROMANS  IN  SPAIN — ^NUKANTU. 

Although  Spain  nominally  belonged  to  Bome  after  205  B.C., 
and  was  divided  in  that  year  by  the  Senate  into  two  pro- 
vinces, known  as  Hispania  Citerior  and  Hispania  Ulterior,* 

*HispaniaCiterior,  or  Hither  Spain,  was  dlrided  from  Hispania 
Xnterior,  or  Further  Spain,  by  the  course  of  the  rirer  Duriua,  or  Dovro^ 
as  far  as  a  small  town  called  Vicus  Aquarius,  and  then  by  an  itragvlar 
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it   was  not    until  after    the    capture  and   destruction  of 
Numantia  in  133  b.c.  that  the  complete  subjugation  of  the 
country  was  affected.     A  constant  and  harassing  wpx  was 
kept  up  against  the  Boman  settlers  on  the  coast  by  the 
Celtiberians,  and  at  last  it  was  found  necessary  to     ^^ 
restore  respect  for  the  Homan  name,   and  strike 
terror  into  the  Spanish  tribes  by  sending  a  large 
army  into  the  country  under  Marcus  Porcius  Cato,  who,  partly 
by  diplomacy  and  partly  by  hard  fighting  in  the  field,  Rduced 
the  tribes  to  obedience,  and  for  a  while  restored  the  ascend- 
ancy of  Borne. 

Matters  went  on  with  tolerable  smoothness  for  about  fifteen 
years.    There  were  outbreaks  against  the  authority  of  Rome  on 
the  part  of  individual  tribes,  it  is  true,  and  the  Celtiberians, 
who  occupied  the  centre  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  peninsula, 
rose  more  than  once  in  insurrection,  but  there  was  no  united 
effort  throughout  the  country  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  the 
foreign  power  that  had  established  so  firm  a  footing  on  its 
eastern  coasts.    The  Celtiberians  made  trial  of  the  fortune  of 
war  once  more  in  181  b.c.,  but  they  were  subdued  by  Tiberius 
Sempronius  Gracchus,  who  by  his  prudent  adminis-     ^m 
tration  did  much  to  establish  the  Boman  power 
permanently  in  the  parts  now  known  as  Catalonia, 
Valencia,  Aragon,  and  Castile,  and  induced  the  native  tribes 
to  enter  into  an  agreement  to  build  no  more  fortified  towns. 

The  principal  wars  ^m  179  B.C.  to  155  b.o.  were  occa* 
sioned  by  revolts  against  Boman  authority  in  Sardinia  and 
Istria  (177  B.a);  in  Corsica  (163  fi.o.);  and  in  DalmatiA 
(156  ^.0.)  There  was  nothing  of  importance  in  connection 
with  any  of  these  attempts  of  conquered  nations  to  regain 
the  independence  that  they  had  previously  eigoyed. 

During  the  years  that  followed  the  pacification  of  Spain 
by  Tiberius  Sempronius  Gracchus,  the    Bomans     ..^ 
pushed  their  conquests  in  all  parts  of  the  Spanish 
peninsula  southward  and  westward,  until  their  pro- 


B.C. 


line  drawn  from  thia  Doxnt  in  a  toath-east  direction,  till  it  straok  the 
coast  soma  miles  foato  of  New  Carthage^  at  the  mouth  of  the  modem 
rirer  Almaasoxa.  Hifpaaia  Ulterior  wm  aftenraida  divided  into  the 
proTinoes  of  Lnsitania  and  BsBtica,  which  were  sepanted  by  the  river 
Ajom,  now  the  Goadianf.  Lnritania  comprised  the  greater  part  of  wliat 
is  now  called  Portugal  and  part  of  Estremadara,  wlme  Bistlca  indadad 
the  remaining  portion  of  Estremadara  and  Andalasia. 
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gress  -was  aerionsly  checked  by  a  liaiiig  of  the  tnbes  in  the 

north- weeteRL  part  of  Hiqwnia  XJiterior,  who  canied  all  befon 

ibem  and  thieatenod  Kew  Carthage  with  an  aasanlt    A 

Boman  army  under  Lacins  Mammiss,  the  pisetor  of  Hispania 

Citerior,  was  defeated,  the  GeltiberianB  in  Centzal  Spain  flew 

«IIQ      to  amii^  and  the  Celtiberian  war,  as  it  was  called, 

c(Hnmenced.    An  amy  was  immediately  soit  into 

Spain  under  the  consul  Quintos  Falvias  Kohilior« 

whose  first  stop  was  to  pnt  a  stop  to  the  building  of  Segeda^ 

a  amall  town  that  was  being  built  by  some  of  the  Geltib^ians 

in  violation  of  the  terms  of  the  treaty  made  with  Tibenus 

SemproniuB  Graochua.    Fuhrius  destroyed  the  town,  but  was 

dgfeated  shortly  after  by  the  Arevaci,  who  took  up  anna  to 

avenge  the  destruction  of  Ssgeda,  and  establiBhed  themselTes 

in  Unmantia,  a  city  which  was  in  a  pgaition  so  well  defended 

by  nature  that  it  required  little  of  the  art  of  the  militaiy 

engineer  to  render  H,  in  those  times,  impregnable.    Fubias 

suffeced  a  second  defeat  before  Ifnmantia^  and  lost  much  at 

his  stotes  and  ^hngg/t^Pt  as  well  as  T^pntation,  but  Mununins 

gained  some  trifling  successes  in  the  South. 

In  the  following  year  Marcus  Claudius  Maroellufl^  who  was 

««2      thenoneof  the  consular  was  sent  into  Spain,  and  he 

waa  suooesafnl  in  subduing  the  Arevad  and  making 

a  treaty  with  them,  by  which  they  wexe  peouittea 

to  retain  thmr  independence  on  condition  of  paying  tiibuia 

annually  to  Borne.    A  policy  of  conciliation  nu^t  now  have 

done  much  to  pvoeure  the  aoquiesoenoe  of  the  tnbes  in 

Boman  supremacy,  but  the  successor  of  Maroellns^  Lucius 

.|l«      Licinius  Lueullus  thous^  fit  to  maidfai  ag^mat  the 

Yaocei,  a  tnbe  occupying  territory  to  the  north-west 

^'^      oftheAreTad,  and  laid  wasto  their  countiy  and  cities 


with  fire  andsword.  At  this  time  Sci{Ao  .£milian«si 
ing  under  LucuUus  as  a  military  tribune.  While  this  was  going 
on  in  the  north,  Serrins  Sulpidiu  Galba,  the  new  prsetox;  had 
met  with  a  serious  check  in  Hispanja  Ulteri<Hr,  aiMl  LuctUus 

^f^      marched  to  his  assistance.     Galba  had  been  opoat- 
^     ing  against  the  Lusitani,  a  tribe  aituated  to  the 

^'^*  south  of  the  Douzo,  and  occupying  the  couiitary 
along  the  west  coast  of  the  peninsulai  and  it  was  mainiy 
againist  this  people  that  the  joint  efibrts  of  the  oonmil  and 
pcsetor  were  now  directed.  In  the  course  of  the  conflict  then 
in  progress,  Galba  persuaded  about  7,000  Lusitanians  wfaoaa 
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he  had  defeated,  to  consent  to  suirender  and  submit  to  be  re- 
moved to  another  part  of  Spain ;  but  when  they  assembled  in 
accordance  with  the  terme  of  the  convention,  and  laid  down 
their  arms,  he  ordered  his  soldiery  to  fall  on  them  and  put 
them  to  death.  Galba  escaped  punishment  for  hit  treachery 
by  purchasing  acquittal  from  his  judges  when  summoned  to 
take  his  trial  on  his  return  to  Home ;  but  his  cruel  act  was 
subsequently  avenged  on  Borne  and  her  legions  in  Spain  by 
a  shepherd  named  Yiriathus,  who  escaped  from  the  massacre^ 
and  summoned  his  coimtrymen  to  arms,  offering  himself  as 
their  general  to  lead  them  against  their  common  foe.  From 
149  B.C.  to  141  B.a,  when  he  forced  a  Bcmian  army  to  capitu- 
late^ he  was  successful  in  almost  every  encounter  with  the 
BcHnan  troops,  and  was  elected  their  sovereign  by  « ^ 
his  eountiymen.  The  Eoman  Senate  acknowledged 
Inm  as  king  of  Lusitaniay  and  then  sought  to  ae« 
oonpliah  by  treachery  that  which  they  were  unable  to  carry 
out  by  fair  fighting  in  the  field.  When  Yiriathus  was  little 
expecting  it,  their  consul  Quintos  Servilins  Capio  suddenly 
attacked  him,  and  then  bribed  one  of  his  envoys,  whom  he 
had  sent  to  ask  for  peace,  to  take  his  life.  This  was  done, 
and  Borne  had  no  more  to  fear  frcfui  the  patriotism  and 
courage  of  the  murdered  Vixiathua. 

The  successes  of  the  I^naitATiian  Aepherd  in  the  south-west 
had  encouraged  the  Celtibetians  in  the  centre  of  the  conti- 
nent to  resume  the  stmggle  for  liberty,  and  the  Arevaci  and 
other  tribes  commenced  a  war  against  Borne,  which      «^ 
has  since  been  known  in  history  as  the  Numantine 
War.    It  commanoed  in  143  B.C.  and  lasted  for  ten 
years.    Two  yean*  fighting  elapsed  before  tiie  tribes  were 
reduced  to  sue  for  peace,  and  tranquillity  might  have  been 
restored  had  the  Bomans  been  contented  to  follow  up  their 
successes  with  moderate  measures.    The  garrison  of  Numantia, 
the  last  stronghold  that  still  held  out,  was  ready  to  surrender, 
but  resolved  to  continue  the  contest  to  the  bitter  end,  on 
learning  that  the  enemy  would  not  come  to  terms  unless  Ihey 
first  gave  up  Iheir    aims.     Consul  after  consul     um 
suffer^  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  gallant  defenders 
of  the  all  but  conquered  city,  who  had  managed  to     ^^ 
pluck  victory  out  of  despair,  and  at  last  the  Numantines  sur- 
rounded the  army  under  Gains  Hostilius  Mancinus    and 
obliged   it  to  capitulate.      Tiberius  Gracchus,  a  military 
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tribune  in  the  army,  of  vrhom  we  shall  hear  more  piesently, 
induced  the  Numantines  to  consent  to  a  treaty  &yourable 
enough  to  the  Bomons,  but  the  conyention  was  repudiated  by 
the  Senate,  and  hostilities  were  continued  to  the  detriment  of 
|a^  Borne  and  her  interests  in  Spain.  At  last^  Sdpio 
AMcanus,  who  had  effected  the  subjugation  of 
Carthage,  went  into  Spain  as  consul,  and  having  re- 
stored discipline  to  the  disoiganised  troops  that  he  found  in 
that  country,  once  more  laid  si^e  to  Numantia.  The  natural 
defences  of  the  city  rendered  it  impossible  to  cany  it  by 
assault,  so  there  was  no  other  course  open  to  Scipio  but  to 
surround  it  with  a  wall  so  as  to  prevent  communicatioii  with 
the  surrounding  country,  and  to  starve  the  garrison  into  sub- 
mission. For  fifteen  months  its  defenders  continued  their 
hopeless  resistance,  and  it  was  not  until  hunger  compelled 
them  to  eat  the  bodies  of  the  dead  that  the  survivors  un- 
willingly opened  their  gates  to  the  conqueror.  Numantia, 
like  Carthage,  was  then  levelled  with  the  ground,  and  resist- 
ance to  the  Boman  authority  in  Spain,  as  long  as  it  remained 
a  Eoman  province,  was  completely  put  down« 
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2.   THE  BEBVILE  WAB   IK  SICILT — THS  BEQUEST  OF  ATTALUS — 
THE  PROVINCE  OF  ASIA. 


It  had  been  the  custom  of  the  Eomans  from  the 
period  to  sell  into  slavery  all  prisoners  taken  in  war  and  at 
the  surrender  of  conquered  cities.  These  unhappy  men  and 
women  were  generally  bought  up  by  wealthy  Bomans,  and 
sent  to  work  on  the  lands  whic^  they  held  in  the  colonies 
established  in  various  parts  of  Italy  and  Bome's  new 
dependencies^  such  as  Sicily,  Sardinia^  Spain,  and  Carthage. 
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The  conqueied  lands  it  may  be  now  as  well  to  point  ont 
were  not  diyided  in  due  proportions,  as  they  should  have  been, 
among  the  Eoman  people  at  large,  but  the  nobles  and  rich 
men  of  all  classes  managed  by  the  influence  of  their  money 
to  get  possession  of  them  and  thus  add  largely  to  their 
wealth  by  the  employment  of  slave  labour.  Sicily  had 
received  several  thousands  of  these  slaves,  and  so  cruel  was 
the  treatment  that  they  received  from  their  owners,  or  the 
overseers  that  their  owners  set  over  them,  that  they  resolved 
to  break  into  insurrection  and  seize  the  island  for  them- 
selves. 

Desperate  men  soon  find  a  leader  and  an  opportunity. 
The  first  appeared  in  the  person  of  a  Syrian  Greek  ^qm 
named  Eunoiis,  who  had  gained  influence  over  his 
fellow  slaves  by  declaring  that  it  was  foretold  to 
him  when  a  child  that  he  should  one  day  be  a  king ;  and  the 
second  was  brought  about  by  the  frightful  cruelties  that  a 
slave  owner  of  Enna,  named  Damophilus,  inflicted  on  those 
who  were  unfortunate  enough  to  have  become  his  property. 
It  IB  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  slaves  themselves  were  good 
and  amiable  sufiierers  :  on  the  contrary  they  were  for  the 
most  part  savage  rufiians,  brutaHsed  by  continued  ill-treat- 
menty  who  suddenly  broke  out  into  revolt,  and  committed 
excesses  such  as  only  wronged  men  panting  for  revenge  will 
perpetrate.  At  last,  through  the  infliction  of  torture  more 
cruel  tlian  usual  on  a  slave  of  Damophilus,  the  smouldering 
fires  kindled  by  wanton  persecution  burst  into  a  fierce  and 
furious  blaze :  the  slaves  ran  to  aims  and  took  possession  of 
Enna,  placing  at  their  head  the  crafty  Eunoiis  who  assumed 
the  name  of  Antiochus  and  the  style  of  king  of  Sicily. 

In  a  few  days  the  number  of  rebels  under  arms  had 
reached  20,000  and  the  defeat  of  four  bodies  of  Eoman  troops 
in  succession  soon  increased  this  number  tenfold  and  brought 
all  the  slaves  in  the  island  under  the  standard  of  the  slave- 
king.     For  a  year  they  had  it  all  their  own  way  in      «aA 
Sicily  and  it  was  not  until  Messana  was  taken  by 
Lucius  Calpumius  Piso  that  the  tide  of  revolt  was       '  ' 
stemmed.     Many  thousands  of  the  rebel  slaves  feU  in  the 
assault  on  the  town  and  the  prisoners  taken  were  crucified  on 
a  long  line  of  crosses  erected  along  the  beach,  where  their 
bodies  hung  to  rot  and  blacken  in  the  sud.     In  the  year  after 
the  only  strongholds  that  were  still  occupied  by  the  slaves 
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irere  Tauromeniiun,  nofw  Taonninay  and  Enna,  both  on  the 

|Ao     eastern  side  of  tlie  island  and  these  vero  given  up 

^     to  the  consul  Puhlius  Bupilios  by  traitoxs  in  the 

ganisons.      The  leaden  of  the  insotiection  wen 

pnnished  by  death  with  the  exception  of  Ennoiis  who  died  in 

piison. 

The  year  which  witnessed  the  end  of  the  Servile  War  in 
Sicily  was  rendered  yet  more  notable  by  the  death  of 
Attains  UI^  sixth  and  last  king  of  Peigamns,  who  left  his 
Jdagdom  and  his  immense  w€»lth  and  treasures  to  the 
Eomans.  The  right  of  Eome  to  the  inheritance  was  disputed 
by  Aristonicusy  an  illegitimate  son  of  Enmenes  IL,  the  fourth 
king  of  PeigamnSy  and  Puhlius  licinius  Crassus  was  sent  into 
«oi  Asia  to  put  an  end  to  his  pretensions  with  the 
sword.  Instead  of  presediig  the  war  with  vigour 
Crassus  did  little  else  than  accumulate  the  txeasuzes 
of  Attains  for  transfer  to  Eome  and  falling  into  an  ambuscade 
near  Leucse  while  marching  to  the  coast  to  return  to  Some^ 
he  was  defeated  and  killed.  It  was  two  yean 
before  the  Eomans  got  Aristonicus  into  their  power, 
but  he  was  then  taken  prisoner  by  Manias 
Aquillius  and  sent  to  Eome  where  he  was  put  to  death.  The 
kingdom  of  Peigamus — ^with  the  exception  of  the  lliiacian 
Chersonese,  which  was  added  to  Macedonia — ^and  other  parts 
of  Asia  Minor  weie  formed  into  the  new  Eoman  province  of 
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CHAPTER  XL 
lASAXZAH  BlSPUnfl  AHD  CIYIL  OOHTZBnOV  IV  BOXX. 
^  133  ao.  TO  121  B.a 

1.   Tm  IXHNG8  OF  THE  GBAOCHI. 

Success  had  now  intoxicated  the  Eomans  to  such  a  degree, 
that  they  already  considered  the  worid  as  their  own,  and 
treated  the  other  nations  not  as  equals,  bat  as  yassals  to  their 
pleasure  or  aggrandisement.  The  Koman  power  and  glory 
had  now  reached  their  acme ;  and  though  their  conquests 
were  in  time  to  come  more  numerous,  and  their  dominions 
more  extensive,  their  extension  was  rather  an  increase  of 
territory  than  of  strength.  They  daily  degenerated  from 
their  ancient  modesty,  temperance,  and  simplicity  of  life. 

Tiberius  and  Caius  Gracchus,  two  young  nobles  of  the 
Sempronian  &mily,  the  sons  of  Tiberius  Gracchus  who  had 
effected  the  pacification  of  Spain  in  179  b.c.  and  Cornelia, 
the  daughter  of  Scipio  AMcanus  the  Elder,  were  the  first  to 
perceive  this  strange  corruption  among  the  great,  and  resolved 
to  repress  it  by  renewing  the  licinian  law,  which  forbade 
any  citizen  to  possess  more  than  five  hundred  jugera  or 
Boman  acres*  of  land,  and  decreed  that  the  overplus  should 
become  the  property  of  the  state.  Tiberius  Gracchus,  the 
elder  brother,  was  distinguished  both  for  the  advantages  of 
his  person  and  the  qualities  of  his  mind.  He  like  his 
father  had  distinguished  himself  in  Spain  during  the 
Numantine  War  and  had  served,  when  only  eighteen,  as 
military  tribune  at  the  Siege  of  Carthage.  AjQxious  to 
prevent  the  Licinian  law  from  being  wrested  to  the 
advantage  of  the  great^  as  it  had  hitherto  been,  as  ^q^ 
soon  as  he  was  chosen  tribune,  he  caused  it  to  be  ^^ 
enacted,  that  no  citizen  should  hold  more  than  500 
jugera  of  public  land  for  himself,  with  500  more  for  his 
children,  if  he  had  sons  stUI  under  age :  and  that  all  land 
which  was  reclaimed  by  the  state  should  be  distributed  to 
the  poor,  who  had  nothing,  in  allGtments  of  30  jugera  each. 
Three  officers,    called   triumvirs,  were    also    appointed  to 

*  Aboot  eight  jugera  were  eqoiyalent  to  five  ISngliih  acres. 
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examine  and  determine  the  quantity  of  land  occupied  by 
every  individual  and  to  determine  the  amount  of  compensa- 
tion to  be  given  for  buildings  and  improvements  made  in 
estates  or  parts  of  estates  that  would  have  to  be  smrendeied 
to  the  state.  The  triumvirs  appointed  to  carry  out  the  law 
were  Tiberius  and  Caius  Gracchus,  who  was  then  serving  * 
before  Numantia,  and  Appius  Claudius,  the  father-in-law  of 
the  former. 

The  wealthy  Bomans  irritated  at  the  success  of  Tiberius 
Gracchus  in  carrying  his  measure  into  law,  endeavoured  to 
persuade  the  people  that  he  aimed  only  at  disturbing  the 
government.     But  Tiberius    conscious    that    he   was  only 
acting  fairly  towards  the  Eoman  people  collectively,  deterw 
mined  to  push  his  plan  of  distribution  of  state-lands  to  the 
utmost  and  when  Attains,  king    of    Pergamus,    left    the 
Komans  his  heirs,  he  proposed,  that  the  money  so  devised 
should  be  divided  among  the  poor,  as  well  as  the  lands, 
which  became  theirs  by  the  late  law  of  partition.     At  the 
expiration  of  his  year  of  office  measures  were  taken  to  re-elect 
Tiberius  as  tribune  of  the  people  ;  a  tumult  ensued,  a  rush 
was  made  at  the  popular  candidate  by  the  clients  of  the  great^ 
and  Tiberius,  surrounded  by  his  friends,  put  his  hand  to  his 
head,  to  intimate  that  his  life  was  in  danger.     The  partisans 
of  the  senate,  perverting  his  meaning,  insinuated  that  he 
wanted  a  diadem.     This  false  report  was  speedily  carried  to 
the  senate,  and  the  senators,  who  were  then  sitting,  headed 
by  Scipio  Nasica,  who  was  then  chief  ponti£^  rushed  to  the 
scene  of  action.    Arming  themselves  with  bludgeons  and  any 
«Qo     ^ind  of  weapon  that  was  at  hand,  they  threw  them- 
selves on  Tiberius  and  his  supporters.     Tiberius 
himself  was  struck  dead  with  a  piece  of  a  bench, 
and  three  hundred  of  his  partisans  were  killed  in  the  tumult. 
Caius  Gracchus,  who  was  brave  and  spirited,  and  much 
more  rash  in  action  than  his  brother  Tiberius  who  had  been 
slain  by  the  senators,  returned  to  Home  after  the  siege  of 
Numantia  had  been  brought  to  a  close,  and  entered  eageriy 
on    his  task  as  one  of  the  triumvirs  entrusted  with  the 
redistribution  of  the  state  lands.     In  this  employment  he 
showed  himself  extremely  assiduous,   and  being  impressed 
with  the  spirit  of  his  brother's  rectitude,  endeavoured  to 
regulate    each    man's    possessions    according    to  law,  with 
inflexible  justice.     Unfortunately    however,    he    and    his 
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colleagues  were  led  to  interfere  with  lands  belonging  to  the 
Italian  allies  of  the  Eepublic  and  which  had  been  «  oq 
secured  to  them  by  treaty.  Those  who  thought 
themselves  aggrieved  had  recourse  for  redress  to 
Scipio  Africanus,  who  obtained  Caius  Sempronius  Tuditanus, 
the  consul,  to  be  appointed  by  the  senate  to  settle  all 
disputed  rights  of  ownership  instead  of  the  triumvirs,  thus 
taking  the  power  that  had  been  given  to  them  out  of  their 
hands.  Tuditanus,  however,  was  called  off  to  quell  an 
insurrection  in  Illyria,  and  thus  left  the  claims  and  the 
wishes  of  the  people  undecided.  An  universal  clamour  was 
raised  against  Scipio,  by  whose  artifice  the  procrastination 
took  place.  He  was  accused  of  meditating  an  attempt  to 
repeal  the  agrarian  law  of  Tiberius  Gracchus  by  force,  and  tho 
mob  clamoured  loudly  for  his  death.  At  the  time  when  the 
popular  fury  against  him  had  reached  its  highest  pitch  he 
was  found,  one  morning,  dead  in  his  bed  and  it  was 
supposed  that  he  had  been  assassinated  at  the  instigation  of 
Caius  Papirius  Carbo,  one  of  the  triumvirs.  The'  death  of 
this  great  man  produced  much  suspicion  against  the  popular 
party,  and  particularly  against  Gracchus,  who  scorned  to 
attempt  to  clear  himself  fiY)m  a  crime  of  which  there  were  no 
proofs  against  him.  In  126  B.O.  Caius  Gracchus  was  sent  as 
quaestor  to  Sardinia  and  remained  there  until  124  B.C.  On 
his  return  he  offered  himself  for  election  as  one  of  the 
tribunes  of  the  people,  and  being  elected,  notwith-  g^ 
standing  the  warmest  opposition  of  the  senate,  he  ^ 
cited  before  the  people  Popilius,  one  of  the  most  ^'^* 
inveterate  of  his  brother's  enemies,  for  his  persecution  of  the 
partisans  of  Tiberius  after  his  death,  but  Popilius,  rather 
than  stand  the  event  of  a  trial,  chose  to  go  into  voluntary 
exile  in  which  he  remained  until  after  the  death  of  Caius 
Gracchus.  He  procured  an  edict,  granting  the  freedom  of 
the  city  to  the  inhabitants  of  Latium,  and,  soon  after,  to  all 
the  people  on  the  south  side  of  the  Alps.  He  caused  the  late 
proceedings  of  the  senate  to  be  scrutinised ;  and  the  whole  of 
that  body  being  convicted  of  bribery,  extortion,  and  the  sale 
of  offices,  a  law  was  enacted,  transferring  the  power  of 
judging  corrupt  magistrates  from  a  jury  composed  of  senators 
only  to  one  compost  of  senators  and  knights  conjointly  in 
the  proportion  of  one  of  the  former  to  two  of  the  latter, 
which  effected  a  great  alteration  in  the  constitution.     He 
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caused  public  granaries  to  be  built^  vrlnch.  be  stored  with 
grain  against  times  of  scarcity.     It  iff^as  also  proTided  tbat 
every  citizen  migbt  purchase  a  certain  quantity  of  com  fiom 
the  state  granaries  montbly    under  cost  price,  a  measme 
wbicb  tended  to  encourage  idleness  among  the  lower  classes 
while  it  wasted  the  revenues  of  the  state.    But  though  Cains 
Gracchus  erred  in  this  he  appears  to  have  been  for  the  most 
part  just,  wise,  temperate,  active,  and  seemingly  bom  to 
restore  the  ancient  simplicity  of  Eome,  had  it  been  in  the  power 
of  one  person  to  accomplish  it.     Borne,  however,  was  now  so 
depraved,  that  nothing  could  restore  it  to  its  primitive  innocence. 
Gracchus,  who  was  become  the  object  against  which  the 
^AA     senate  directed  all   their  resentment,  contiaiy  to 
their  expectations,  was  chosen  a  second  time  to  the 
•  ■      tribuneship,  without  any  efforts  on  his  side  to  pro- 
cure his  re-election.     They,  therefore,  endeavoured  to  oppose 
his  popularity,  by  setting  up  a  rival  to  him  in  the  person  of 
Marcus  Livius  Drasus,  one   of  his   colleagues.     This  man 
seemed  to  go  even  beyond  Gracchus  in  every  proposal,  and 
being  secretly  encouraged  by  the  senate,  obtained  the  con- 
fidence and  affection  of  the  people.     On  this  occasioB,  the 
jealousy  of  Gracchus  quickly  blazed  out ;  and  he  treated  his 
colleague  with  contempt.    This,  as  the  senate  had  foieaeen, 
caused  a  very  powerful  party  of  his    former  admirers  to 
declare   against    him,    and   on   his  return  from    CarthagS) 
T^hither  he  had  gone  to  form  one  of  the  free  settlements  he 
liad  proposed  to  establish  in  Italy  and  the  Eoman  provinces 
for    the   benefit  of  poor  citizens,    he  found  the   populace 
faithless  and  unsteady,  and  ready  to  withdraw  all  their  con- 
fidence from  him,  and  place  it  upon  Drusus,  whose  character 
^as  unimpeached.     In  vain  he  designed  new  laws  in  their 
favour,   and  called    up    several  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
different  towns  of  Italy  to  his  support.     The  senate  ordered 
them  all  to  depart  from  Bome ;  and  on  his  standing  for  the 
tribuneship    a  third    time  he   was   rejected,    thiongh   the 
121      A^^^c^  of  ^  enemies.     He  was  no  sooner  redneed 
to  a  private  station  than  the  senate  elected  Lueiiis 
Opimius,  his  mortal    enemy,    to  the    consoldiip, 
assured  that  this  man  would  leave  nothing  undone  to  effect 
his  ruin.     Opimius  immediately  proceeded  to  abrogate  all  the 
laws  which  had  been  made  during  the  two  tribuneships  of 
Caius,  and  appointed  a  day  for  that  purpose. 
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However,  not  satisfied  with  the  protection  of  all  the  senate, 
the  knights,  and  a  numeroos  retinae  of  slaves,  the  consul  was 
also  attended  hy  a  body  of  Cretan  archers,  who  were  mere 
mercenaries  in  the  Boman  service.  Thus  guarded,  and  con- 
scious of  the  superiority  of  his  force,  he  insulted  Gracchus 
wherever  he  met  him;  but  the  latter  avoided  all  recrimination, 
and,  as  if  apprised  of  the  consul's  design,  would  wear  no  kind 
of  arms  for  his  defence.  However,  his  friend  Fulvius  Flaccus, 
a  zealous  tribune,  was  not  so  remiss ;  but  being  resolved  to 
oppose  party  to  party,  he  brought  up  several  countrymen  to 
Some,  under  a  pretence  of  their  seeking  employment,  at  a 
time  when  the  consul  was  about  to  propose  a  measure  for  the 
purpose  of  repealing  the  order  for  the  establishment  of  a  colony 
at  Carthage. 

When  the  time  for  determining  the  controversy  was  anived, 
one  of  the  lictors  having  called  the  party  of  Gracchus  "feuitious 
citizens,'*  was  instantly  killed.  His  murder  caused  a  great 
disturbance  in  the  assembly ;  and  the  senate  took  every  method 
to  alarm  the  city — ^by  investing  the  consul  with  dictatorial 
power,  causing  the  dead  lictor^s  corpse  to  be  carried  through 
the  streets,  and  ordering  the  whole  body  of  nobles  and  knights 
to  appear  the  next  day  in  arms  with  their  slaves  and  de- 
penduits,  to  protect  the  Republic.  On  hearing  this,  Fulvius 
and  Gracchus  took  up  a  position  on  Mount  Aventine,  sur- 
rounded by  a  number  of  their  followers  and  crowds  of  the 
plebeians.  The  consuls  proclaimed,  "  that  whoever  would 
bring  the  head  of  Gracchus,  or  that  of  Flaccus  his  friend, 
should  receive  its  weight  in  gold."  It  was  to  no  purpose 
that  Gracchus  repeatedly  sent  the  youngest  son  of  Flaccus, 
who  was  yet  but  eighteen  years  old,  with  proposals  for  an 
accommodation.  The  senate  and  the  consuls,  sensible  of  their 
superiority,  rejected  all  his  ofiers,  and  resolved  to  punish  his 
offence  with  death.  Then  the  consul,  at  the  head  of  the 
senators  and  their  dependants,  advanced  against  the  mob  on 
Mount  Aventine,  and  carried  it  with  a  rush.  Gracchus  fled 
for  refuge  to  a  grove  beyond  the  Tiber,  which  had  long  been 
dedicated  to  the  Furies ;  and,  finding  himself  surrounded  on 
every  side,  he  prevailed  on  his  slave  to  kill  him. 

Thus  died  Gracchus,  ten  years  after  his  brother  Tiberius ; 
from  whose  character  it  appears  that  all  justice  was  on  their 
side,  and  aU  injury  on  that  of  the  senate.  In  fact,  this  body, 
once  so  venerable,  was  now  only  distinguished  from  the  rest 
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of  the  people  by  their  superior  luxuries ;  and  they  ruled  the 
Commonwealth  by  the  weight  of  that  authority  which  is  gained 
from  riches  and  a  number  of  mercenary  dependencies.  In 
shorty  the  empire  had  fallen  under  the  domination  of  a  hateful 
aristocracy. 
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2.  THB  BOXANS  IN  TRAN8ALPINB  GAUL. 

During  the  disturbances  that  had  been  created  in  Borne  by 
the  attempts  of  the  Gracchi  to  procure  a  fairer  distribution  of 
the  lands  belonging  to  the  state  among  the  citizens  than  bad 
hitherto  been  accorded,  and  a  greater  measure  of  political 
freedom  for  the  masses  of  the  people,  the  Romans  had  not 
been  idle  in  adding  territories  beyond  the  limits  of  the  penin- 
sula to  their  dominions.  The  arms  of  the  Bepublic  had  been 
carried  beyond  the  Alps  into  the  country  that  was  then  knovn 

lAK     ftB  Transalpine  GauL     Marcus  Fulyius  Flaccas,  the 

^  friend  and  earnest  supporter  of  Caius  Gracchus,  had, 
when  consul,  carried  on  a  war  with  the  Sallurii,  a 
people  who  dwelt  between  the  Ehone  and  the  Alps,  and 
whose  territory  he  was  enabled  to  reach  with  ease  thromgh 
Massilia  and  the  surrounding  countiy,  now  Marseilles,  an  old 
Greek  colony,  which  had  long  been  in  the  strictest  allianee 
with  Home.  After  a  war  which  lasted  three  years,  the  Sal- 
luvii  were  brought  into  subjection,  and  the  Boman  colony  of 
Aquae  Sextiae,  now  Aix,  was  established  in  their  teiritoiy. 

|Ao  ^0  Allobroges,  and  tribes  to  the  north  of  the  Sal- 
luvii,  extending  as  far  as  the  Lake  of  GreneTa,  then 
called  Lake  Lemanus,  through  whose  country  Han- 
nibal had  passed  in  his  descent  on  Italy  from  the  north,  wer^ 
next  invaded  by  the  Bomans,  and  the  woric  of  conquest  wa& 
carried  on  until  the  whole  country  on  either  side  of  the  Bhone» 
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from  the  Lake  of  Geneva  to  the  VyieneoB,  was  subdued,  and 
formed  into  a  Eoman  proyince,  which  bore  the  name     *  q, 
of  Gallia  Provincia.    The  acquisition  of  this  new 
territoiy  was  followed,  in  1 18  b.o.,  by  the  establish-      ^'^' 
ment  of  the  colony  of  Narbo  Martins,  now  Narbonne,  on  the 
west  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Lyons,  which  soon  became  a  large 
and  prosperous  Eoman  settlement^  and  the  capital  of  the 
province. 
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121  B.C.  to  100  B.a 

1.   THB  WAR  WITH  JUQUBTHA. 

Aftkb  the  death  of  Gracchus,  the  first  act  of  the  aristocratic 
party  was  to  procure  the  repeal  of  the  law  which  prevented 
the  acquisition  of  large  estates  by  the  jich,  by  forbidding 
small  landholders  to  dispose  of  their  property ;  and  they 
then  proceeded  to  prevent  the  assignment  of  lands  to  the 
poor,  thus  bringing  back  matters  to  their  former  condition. 

But»  though  the  liberties  of  the  Eomans  were  endangered, 
nay,  all  but  lost,  by  these  measures,Uhey  avariciously  grasped 
at  new  dominions.    In  1 1 9  b.c.  they  asserted  their  supremacy 
in  Dalmatia,  and  in  Thrace  in  113  b.o.,  when  the  Scordisci 
were  brought  into  subjection.     In  the  same  year  the  Cimbri 
and  Teutones,  great  and  powerful  tribes  of  the  north,  encoun- 
tered theRomans,  under  CneiusPapiriusCarbo,  in  Noricum,  and 
defeated  them ;  but  subsequently  marched  westward  into  Gaul, 
and  made  no  attempt  at  that  time  to  renew  the  strife.      «« « 
Two  years  later,  the  war  with  Jugurtha,  king  of  Nu- 
midia,  which  forms  an  important  episode  in  Eoman 
historyy  broke  out.    Jugurtha  was  grandson  to  the  famous 
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Massmissa,  who  had  espoused  the  caoae  of  Borne  against 
Hannibal     Micipsa,  through  the  death  of  his  biotheiB  Gu- 
lussa  and  Mastanabal,  the  father  of  Jugurtha,  had  aeqniied 
the  whole  of  the  dominions  of  his  father  Massiniasa ;  uid,  at 
his  death  in  1 18  ao.,  left  his  kingdom  to  his  sona^  Adheibal 
and  Hiempsal.  The  opposing  political  parties  in  Bmne  doling 
the  time  of  the  Qracchi,  and  in  the  period  that  followed,  were 
distinguished    by  the  names  of  Optitnates  and  FopHiaret, 
These  designations  are  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  Tory  and 
Whig,  or  Conservative  and  Badical,  in  our  own  times,  in 
general  meaning.     The  Optimates,  or  Men  of  the  Best  Class, 
included  the  members  of  the  senate,  the  knights,  and  all  the 
rich  and  wealthy  who  desired  to  keep  political  power  and  the 
government  of  the  state  in  their  own  hands,  to  serve  iheii 
own  ends  and  purposes ;  while  the  Populares,  or  Men  of  the 
People,  sought  to  hoist  themselves  into  power  by  persuading 
the  people  that  they  sought  their  interests  only,  and  the  com- 
mon good,  by  the  measures  that  they  proposed.     Of  thwe 
many,  like  the  Gracchi,  were  unselfish  and  truly  patriotic,  hni 
the  majority  cared  more  for  their  own  aggrandisement,  sociaUy 
and  politically,  than  for  the  well-being  of  the  people.    The 
struggles  of  these  parties  for  the  supremacy  marked  the 
commencement  of  the  decline  of  the  Kepublic,  and  led 
ultimately  to  the  civil  wars  which  deluged  Home  with  her 
best  blood.    Jugurtha  was  educated  with  the  two  young 
princes  who  were  left  to  inherit  the  kingdom,  and  being  their 
superior  in  abUities,  and  greatly  in  favour  with  the  people,  he 
murdered  Hiempsal,  the  younger  son  (llTaa),  and  made  the 
same  attempt  on  Adherbal,  the  elder,  who  escaped,  and  fled  to 
the  Eomans  for  succour.     Jugurtha,  sensible  of  the  avarice 
and  injustice  of  the  senate,  sent  his  ambassadors  to  Bome  with 
large  presents;  which  so  influenced  the  senate,  that  they 
decreed  him  half  of  the  kingdom  thus  acquired  'bj  murder 
and  usurpation,   and   deputed    commissioners  to  divide  it 
between  him  and  Adherbal.    Not  satisfied  even  with  this, 
Jugurtha  contrived  at  length  to  murder  Adherbal  HIS  jlc), 
and  sei2e  the  whole.     The  people  of  Rome, .  who  atiU  retained 
some  generosity,  unanimously  complained  of  his  treacheir; 
mmm      but  tho  scuate,  who  had  been  bribed  to  silence,  con- 
tinued for  a  while  in  suspense.    However,  at  length 
the  consul  Lucius  Calpumius  Bestia  was  sent  with  a 
powerful  army  to  execute  justice  Qn  the  murderer ;  hot  he, 
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being  also  infected  witli  the  avarice  of  the  times,  suffered 
himself  to  be  bribed,  and  made  overtures  for  peace. 

The  people,  now  more  enraged  than  before,  procured  a 
deciee,  that  Jugortha  should  be  summoned  in  person  before 
them,  in  order  to  give  an  account  of  all  those  who      .^^ 
had  accepted  bribes.    Jugurtha  immediately  obeyed, 
and  appeared  before  the  people  in  a  suppliant  man- 
ner, and  in  a  dress  corresponding  with  his  situation ;  but  in- 
stead of  discovering  those  who  were  bribed,  he  only  set  about 
renewing  the  evil  complained  of,  and,  being  sensible  that 
every  thing  was  venal  at  Rome,  took  the  certain  method  of 
interesting  some  of  the  men  then  in  office  in  his  cause  by  the 
distribution  of  his  riches.     In  addition  to  this,  he  caused  to 
be  assassinated  Massiva,  a  son  of  Gulussa,  who  was  then 
living  in  Rome,  and  who  had  been  persuaded  by  some  of  the 
senators  to  advance  his  claim  to  the  throne  of  Numidia.   For 
this  crime  and  his  open  bribery  he  was  ordered  to  quit  Rome, 
and  Spurius  Postumius  Albinus,  the  consul,  was  sent  into 
Africa  with  an  army.      Albinus,  however,  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  direction  of  the  army  to  Aulus,  his  brother,  during 
his  return  to  Rome,  to  hold  the  Comitia.     He  was,  however, 
in  every  way  unequal  to  the  command,   and  being  led  into 
great  straits,  was  finally  compelled  to  hazard  a  battle      ^^q 
upon  disadvantageous  terms,  at  Suthul,  and  com- 
pletely  defeated.     The  Roman  army  was  sent  under 
the  yoke,  and  a  convention  concluded,  by  which  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  Numidia  should  be  evacuated  in  ten  days.     This 
disgraceful  treaty  was  immediately  cancelled  by  th#  senate, 
and  the  necessary  measures  were  taken  to  prosecute  the 
war. 

Caius  Marius,  a  man  belonging  to  the  party  of  the  Popu- 
lares,  or  Men  of  the  People,  who  afterwards  became  the  glory 
and  the  scouige  of  Rome,  first  acted  as  lieutenant  to  the 
consul  Metellus,  who  now  took  the  command  of  the  army  in 
I^nmidia,  and  carried  it  on  with  vigour  for  two  years,  re- 
ducing Jugurtha  to  the  utmost  straits,  although  he  was  not 
suffered  to  retain  his  command  long  enough  to  finish 
the  war  by  his  capture.  This  honour  fell  to  Caius 
Marius,  who  had  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  in  108  b.c. 
for  the  consulsly.p  in  the  year  following,  and  obtained  it,  not- 
withstanding the  infiuence  of  the  Optimates,  which  they 
exerted  to  the  utmost  against  him.     In  the  decisive  battle 
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which  virtually  tenninated  the  war,  and  the  suheequent  nego- 
Qg      tiations,  Lucius  Cornelius  Sulla^  who  was  afterwaidi 
^  so  bitter  an  opponent  of  Mahus,  and  the  leading 

'  *  man  among  the  OptimateSy  played  a  oonspicuous  part 
He  had  joined  the  army  as  quaestor  just  before  the  final 
struggle  on  the  banks  of  the  Muluchsy  a  river  which  divided 
Numidia  from  Mauritania.  The  battle  lasted  three  days^  and 
Jugurtha's  army  was  destroyed  almost  to  a  man.  Jugnitha 
took  refuge  with  his  father-in-law  and  ally,  Bocchus,  the 
King  of  Mauritania.  To  make  his  own  peace  with  Bome^ 
Bocchus  gave  up  Jugurtha  to  Sulla^  who  had  been  sent  to 
him  at  his  own  request  to  settle  the  terms  of  a  treaty,  and 
Marius  carried  him  to  Bome  in  chains,  where  he  died  soon 
after  in  prison.  Marius  was  bom  of  poor  parents,  and  waa  a 
man  of  extraordinary  stature,  incomparable  strength,  and  un- 
daunted bravery.  He  had  entered  early  into  the  servioe  of 
his  country,  and  was  remarkable  for  his  exact  observance  of 
discipline.  His  detestation  of  the  senate  was  soon  conapica- 
ous ;  and  he  boldly  arraigned  their  corruptions  even  in  the 
senate-house. 

CHBONOLOGICAL  SUVMART. 
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2.  THE  WARS  WITH  THE  CIMBHI  AND  TEUTOKBB. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  113  BX.,  shortly  before  the 
commencement  of  the  war  with  Jugurtha,  ther  consul  Cneios 
Papirius  Carbo  was  defeated  in  Noricum  while  making  an 
attack  in  this  country  (which  was  situated  to  the  north-west  of 
Illyricum)  on  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones,  two  powerful  tribe» 
of  Northern  Europe,  who,  it  was  thought^  would  make  a  descent 
on  Italy  if  they  were  not  stopped  in  good  time.  Miiching 
westward  slowly,  the  Cimbri  passed  through  Rhetia  and 
Helvetia,  now  Switzerland,  into  Gaul,  and  commenced  a 
movement  on  Gallia  Provincia.    The  Allobroges  in  alarm 
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Bent  to  the  Bomans  to  come  to  their  assistance,  and  an  anny 
was  accoidingly  ordered  to  march  against  the  invaders,  only 
to  meet  -with  total  defeat.  This  reverse  was  followed      *q^ 
two  years  after  by  another,  in  which  a  Boman  army        ^ 
was  sent  under  the  yoke,  and  the  Cimbri  and  their       *  ' 
allies  prepared  to  pass  into  Italy  (107  b.c.).     They  did  not, 
however,  cany  their  intention  into  effect  immediately,  and 
two  years  more  elapsed  before  the  northern  hordes  com- 
menced their  maich  southward.  The  Eomans  mean-      ^^ 
while  had  sent  three  armies  into  Gallia  Proviucia  to 
bar  their  progress.    These  were  defeated  one  after 
another,  and^  the  terrible  news  was  brought  to  Home  just 
when  the  Eomans  were  rejoicing  over  the  termination  of  the 
war  with  Jugurtha.    Marius,  the  hero  of  this  contest  and  the 
idol  of  the  people,  was,  it  was  allowed  by  all,  the  only  man 
to  whom  could  be  entrusted  the  task  of  driving;  back  the  bar- 
barians with  certain  hope  of  success,  and  he  was  elected 
consul  for  the  second  time  for  the  year  104  b.o.,  and  was  re- 
elected again  and  again  for  the  four  years  that  followed. 

Imme£ately  on  his  assumption  of  office,  Marius  passed 
into  Gallia  Provinda,  taking  with  him  Sulla  and     .^^ 
most  of  the  officers  who  had  served  under  him  with     ^ 
distinction  in  the  late  Jugurthine  war.     He  found 
that  the  Cimbri  had  marched  to  the  south-west  into  Spain, 
and  this  gave  him  ample  time  to  organise  his  army  and  pro- 
pare  for  future  campaigns.     The  year  after  (103  b.c.)  the 
Cimbri,  finding  themselves  unable  to  maintain  a  footing  in 
Spain,  re-crossed  the  Pyrenees,  and  marched  northward  through 
€kiul  to  meet  with  another  check  from  the  Belgie.     During 
this  campaign  they  had  been  joined  by  the  Teutones,  and  the 
northern  tribes  then  resolved  to  carry  out  their  for-      ^^ 
mer  intention  of  invading  Italy.    Having  this  object     ^ 
in  view  they  separated  once  more;   the  Cimbri       *  ' 
returning  eastward  through  Helvetia  and  Rhietia)  to  enter 
the  peninsula  from  the  north,  while  the  l^eutones  determined 
to  cross  the  Ehone  and  make  their  way  southward  over  the 
Alps.     Marius,  who  had  been  watching  their  movements 
trow,  his  strongly  entrenched  position  at  the  junction  of  the 
Khone  and  Isara,  now  the  Is^re,  permitted  them  to  cross 
the  former  river  without  opposition,  and  then  followed  them 
down  its  course  to  Aquse  Sextiae,  seeking  a  convenient  oppor- 
tunity to  attack  them.     As  soon  as  this  offered  itself,  he 
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launched  his  eager  troops  at  them  in  front  and  rear;  and  cat 
t^  entile  tribe  of  the  Teutones  to  pieces^  taking  only  a  £ew 
prisoners,  amongst  whcmi  was  their  king  Teotobod.  The 
Cimbri  were  more  successful,  and  after  forcing  tbe  pasaee  of 
the  Eastern  Alps,  and  defeating  a  Eoman  army  under  Quintos 
Lutatius  Catulos,  who  was  compelled  to  retire  aouih  of  the 
Po,  they  established  themselves  for  the  winter  in  the  plains 
of  Nortiem  Italy. 

As  soon  as  the  spring  had  come,  Manas,  who  bad  spent 

mQ,      the  winter  at  Eome,  marched  to  the  aid  of  Catulns, 

and  the  two  armies  crossed  the  Po  and  proceeded  to 

meet  the  Cimbri.    The  collision  tocdL  place  near  the 

Ticinos,   and  the  barbarians  were  again  defeated  with  a 

slaught^  similar  to  that  which  had  overtaken  the  Teatooe& 

Few  prisoners  w&se  taken  to  be  sold  into  slavery,  so  desperste 

was  the  conflict^  and,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  acaioeiya 

man  went  back  to  the  north  to  tell  the  story  of  the  battka  in 

which  two  tribes  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  had  wholly 

perished. 

While  the  struggle  with  the  Cimbri  and  Teutcmes  was 

1A4     pending;  Sicily  became  the  scene  of  a  new  Servile 

War,  provoked  by  causes  similar  to  those  which  had 

produced  the  first ;  although  in  this  case  the  slaves 

were  aided  by  the  lowest  class  of  free  men,  who  were  treated 

with  great  indignities  by  the  wealthy  landowners.     At  first 

the  dares,  under  their  king  and  leader,  Tryphon,  earned 

everything  before  them,  and  retained  the  upper  hand  in  the 

island  for  two  years,  in  spite  <^  a  victory  gained  over  them 

by  a  small  Roman  army,  under  the  pr»tor  Lucius  Lucuiku^ 

108     ^^'  ^^'^^^^^y  enough,  omitted  to  follow  up  his 

success.    Tryphon  dyiqg,  was  succeeded  by  a  man 

^*^'      named  Athenaion,  who  i^owed  no  little  ahilify  as 

a  general  and  administrator.     After  the  subjugation  of  the 

Cimbri,  Manius  Aquillius,  the  colleague  of  Mmus  in  his  fifth 

consulship,  was  sent  into  Sicily  wi^  an  adequate  force^  and 

succeeded  in  quelling  the  insurrection  (99  B.a),  after  two 

years*  constant  fighting  in  the  field.     Athenaioa  was  killed, 

and  most  of  the  participators  in  the  revolt  fell  in  battle  or 

died  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner.     Such  was  the  end  of 

the  second  attempt  of  the  Sicilian  slaves  to  make  themaalves 

masters  oi  the  island — an  outbreak  caused  entirely  by  the 

cruelty  and  rapacity  of  their  owners. 
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CHAPTEE  Xin. 
fHS  RUT  CIYIL  WABa-~SI?A£BT  OF  XABIVB  AMD  BmUk. 

100  B.a  to  78  B.a 

1.  KARI0S  IN  FULL  POWER  IIT  BOXB — THB  SOCIAL  WAR. 

Bt  his  victories  Marius  had  become  veiy  formidable  to  distant 
nations  in  war,  and  soon  after  grew  much  more  dangerous  to 
bis  fallow-citizens  in  peace.  During  the  long  period  that  had 
elapsed  between  the  end  of  the  Ju^urthine  War  and  the  final 
defeat  of  the  Gimhri,  Manus  had  contrived  to  create  a  per- 
manent army  in  the  pay  of  the  state,  and  had  given  eaglra  to 
the  legions  which  composed  it  as  their  standards.  The  people, 
who  regarded  him  as  ooe  of  themselvee^  sprung  as  he  was 
ficom  their  ranks,  looked  to  him  for  the  origination  of  new 
measures  against  the  aristocracy,  and  he  was  hy  no  means 
sfilined  to  disappoint  them,  as  long  as  he  could  act  with 
them  without  actual  violation  of  the  laws.  Metellus,  under 
whom  he  had  served  in  the  commencement  of  the  war  with 
Jugurtha,  had  long  been  hateful  to  him,  for  his  superior  in- 
flueaoe  in  the  senate ;  and  he^  therefore,  earnestly  wished  to 
have  him  banished  fit>m  Eome.  To  effect  this,  he  encouraged 
Lucius  Appuleius  Satuminus,  who  had  secured  his  election  as 
tribune  of  the  people  by  bribery  and  violence,  to  bring  ^^m 
forwarda  law  for  the  partition  among  his  soldiers 
of  such  laxids  in  Graul  aa  had  been  recovered  in  the 
Iftfce  war.    The  law  was  passed  in  an  illegal  maimer,  and  the 
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senaion  weie  then  called  on  to  take  a  solemn  oath  to  cany  it 
into  execution.  This  was  done  to  secure  the  ruin  of  M^ellns^ 
who,  it  was  well  known,  would  never  signify  his  conconenoe 
under  any  circumstances.  The  senators,  including  Matins^ 
swoie  to  obey  the  law  proidded  that  it  were  valid ;  but  Me- ' 
teUus,  who  considered  it  as  a  renewal  of  the  ancient  disturb- 
ances which  had  been  so  fatal  to  the  constitution,  refused  to 
do  so,  and,  without  waiting  for  Satuminus  to  propoee  that  he 
should  be  banished  from  Rome,  went  into  voluntary  exile. 
But  after  this  the  course  adopted  by  Satuminus  proved  too 
daring  for  Maiius  to  sanction,  and  he  withdrew  himself  from 
his  former  associates.  Satuminus,  at  the  ensuing  election  for 
tribunes,  offered  himself  for  reflection,  and  was  returned.  In 
a  riot  that  he  had  excited,  one  of  his  opponeiits^  Memmiua^ 
who  was  a  candidate  for  the  consulship,  was  beaten  to  death : 
the  senate  resolved  to  meet  force  by  force,  and  ordered  Ma- 
rina to  quell  the  sedition.  Satuminus  on  this  broke  open 
the  prisons,  and,  arming  the  slaves,  retired  to  the  CapitoL 
Here  he  and  many  of  his  associates  were  taken  by  Marius  and 
put  in  prison,  where  they  weie  killed  by  some  of  the  youi^ger 
Boman  nobles.  Marius,  now  out  of  favour  with  the  people^ 
QQ      as  well  as  the  nobles,  left  Rome  to  visit  Asia  Minor, 

and  Metellus  was  recalled  to  Rome  by  his  party. 

In  the  foUowing  year  a  fresh  war  with  the  Gelti- 
berians  broke  out.  This  was  queUed  after  a  brief  struggle. 
In  95  ac.  the  district  of  Cyrene,  which  had  been  bequeathed 
to  Rome  by  Apion,  the  viceroy  of  Egypt,  and  the  island  of 
Crete,  were  formed  into  the  new  province  of  Cyrenaica. 
An  effort  was  made  soon  after  this  by  a  tribune  of  the 
gi      people,  Marcus  Livius  Drusus  by  name,  to  exclude 

the  knights  £rom  the  juries  appointed  to  try  magu- 

traies  and  others  accused  of  taking  bribes  when  in 
office,  and  to  confine  judicial  functions  to  the  members  of  the 
senate  only.  This  was  done  in  consequence  of  the  excessive 
rapacity  of  the  capitalists  and  wealthy  men  of  Rome,  who 
were  so  cormpt  that  there  was  no  chance  of  obtaining  a  con- 
viction as  long  as  the  accused  had  money  to  spend  in  bribing 
his  judges.  He  also  proposed  the  distribution  of  coin  among 
the  people,  and  the  foundation  of  new  colonies  in  the  state 
lands  yet  unoccupied  in  Sicily  and  ekewhere.  His  ]4ana^ 
which  were  very  much  like  those  of  Caius  Gracchus,  were 
bitterly  opposed  by  the  wealthy  classes  in  Rome,  and  received 
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bat  little  support  from  the  aristocracy  to  which  body  he  be- 
longed. They  were,  however,  passed  into  law  by  the  vote  of 
the  people,  with  the  addition  that  the  rights  of  citizenship 
should  be  extended  to  the  allies  of  Borne  in  Italy.  The 
senate,  however,  were  by  no  means  disposed  to  grant  this 
concession  to  the  Italian  states,  and  they  took  measures  to 
procure  the  repeal  of  every  clause  of  the  new  law.  Soon 
after  Drusus  was  assassinated  at  his  own  door  in  the  presence 
of  a  large  body  of  his  supporters  who  had  escorted  him  home 
from  the  Senate  house. 

The  disappointment  which  was  felt  by  the  Italian  states 
in  being  again  refused  the  rights  of  Roman  citizen-  g^ 
ship,  which  they  had  long  been  desirous  of  obtain- 
ing,  bore  its  fruit  in  the  Social  or  Marsic  War  which 
immediately  followed.  In  this  war  the  nations  of  Southern 
and  Centred  Italy,  who  had  been  the  last  to  fall  under  the 
dominion  of  Rome,  formed  a  league  to  secure  their  indepen- 
dence, selected  Corfinium  as  their  capital,  appointed  consuls 
and  pnetors,  in  imitation  of  the  Roman  magistracy,  and  took 
in  the  territory  of  the  Marsi  and  Samnium.  Publius  Rutilius 
Lupus,  with  Caius  Marius  as  his  second  in  command,  who 
had  taken  this  opportunity  to  return  from  his  voluntary  re- 
tirement to  public  life,  was  sent  against  the  Marsi,  while 
Lucius  Julius  Caesar  and  his  lieutenant  Sulla  were  ordered  to 
march  into  Samnium.  Both  consuls  were  unfortunate,  and 
the  chief  honours  of  the  campaign  were  reaped  by  the  politi- 
cal adversaries  Marius  and  Sulla,  who,  towardis  its  close, 
managed  to  turn  the  tide  of  war  in  Rome*s  favour. 

The  Roman  senate  now  saw  that  it  was  necessary  to  do 
something  to  retain  their  hold  on  the  states  in  alliance  with 
them  in  Northern  Italy,  and  the  consul  Lucius  Julius  Csesar 
-was  empowered  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  granting  enfranchise- 
ment and  the  rights  of  citizenship  to  all  the  states  that  had 
not  joined  in  the  revolt  against  Rome.  It  must  not  be  sup- 
posed, however,  that  the  franchise  thus  granted  conveyed  the 
enjoyment  of  rights  precisely  similar  to  those  possessed  by 
Boman  citizens.  For  the  states  being  associated  with  twelve 
only  of  the  thirty-five  tribes  into  which  the  citizens  of  Rome 
were  now  divided,  had  but  comparatively  little  weight  iu 
the  constitution,  as  the  vote  cast  by  a  small  tribe  was  equal 
in  political  power  to  that  cast  by  a  laige  tribe,  questions 
being  decided  by  the  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  tribes,  and 
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not  by  indiyidual  exeiciBe  of  the  ftanchise.    The  war  against 
Qg      the  people  of  Soathem  Italy  was  prosecuted  with 
^        rigour  by  the  consul  Cneius  Pompeius  Stiabo  in 
^*      Picenum,  and  Sulla  as  pio-prretor  in  Southern  Italy. 
A  great  battle  near  the  Fudne  Lake  was  won  by  Strabo,  who 
also  took  Asculum  and  occupied  Corfininni ;  while  Sulla  de- 
feated the  Samnites  in  more  than  one  encounter,  and  took 
^      their  chief  city,  Bovianum.     In  the  following  year 
^      Sulla,  who  was  now  consul,  had  broken  the  power 
of  the  allies,  and  was  on  the  point  of  bringing  the 
war  to  a  conclusion  by  the  capture  of  Nola  in  Campania, 
which  he  had  closely  invested.     The  Social  War,  indeed,  was 
virtually  over,  but  Home  was  on  the  eve  of  a  contest  more 
terrible  than  any  into  which  she  had  as  yet  entered. 

GHBOKOLOOICAL  SUMMABY. 
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2.    THB  FIBST  OOLLIBION  BBTWBBN  MABIUS  AND  BUUJL 

The  Eoman  senate,  for  reasons  that  wiU  be  explained  here- 
after, had  determined  to  send  an  expedition  against  Hithii- 
dates,  the  most  powerful  monarch  of  the  East,  whose  domi- 
nion extended  at  this  time  over  Cappadocia  and  Bitbynia^ 
and  who  had  gained  by  his  intrigues  considerable  influence 
over  the  Boman  part  of  Asia  Minor,  Thrace,  Macedon,  and 
all  Greece.  Sulla,  who  had  been  just  chosen  consul,  was 
with  general  consent  appointed  to  conduct  the  Asiatic  war. 
The  family  of  this  gener^  was  one  of  the  most  illustrious  in 
Home.  His  manners  were  easy,  and  apparently  sincere.  He 
loved  pleasure,  but  glory  still  more.  Fond  of  popularity,  ha 
was  desirous  of  pleasing  all  the  world :  he  could  adapt  him- 
self to  the  inclinations,  pursuits,  follies,  or  wisdom  of  those 
with  whom  he  conversed,  or,  in  other  words,  could  be  all 
things  to  all  men.  In  consequence  of  the  abilities  which  he 
had  displayed  in  the  Social  War,  he  was  now  appointed  to  the 
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.  government  of  Asia  Minor,  in  opposition  to  the  claims  of 
Manns, 

During  the  absence  of  SoUa,  who  was  busy  in  concluding 
the  Social  War  in  Campania  and  laying  siege  toNola,  Marius^ 
with  the  assistance  of  Publius  Sulpicius  Rufus,  a  tribune  of 
the  people,  obtained  the  enactment  of  a  law  that  the  citizens 
of  the  Italian  states  should  not  be  confined  to  the  twelve 
tribes  to  which  they  had  been  apportioned,  but  should  be 
distributed  equally  among  the  whole  thirty-five.  It  was 
also  enacted,  that  the  command  of  the  army  appointed  to 
oppose  Mithridates^  should  be  transferred  from  Sulla  to 
Marina  Sulla,  however,  refused  to  surrender  his  command, 
and  the  army,  after  slaying  the  officers  sent  to  supersede  him, 
entreated  their  general,  that  he  would  lead  them  directly  to 
execute  vengeance  upon  aU  his  enemies  at  Rome.  Accord* 
ingly,  SuUa,  who  was  naturally  vindictive,  determined  to 
comply ;  and  the  army,  animated  with  the  resentment  of 
their  leader,  breathed  nothing  but  slaughter  and  revenge.  It 
was  to  no  purpose,  that  the  prstors  went  out  from  the  city 
in  form,  to  interdict  its  further  progress ;  and,  though  the 
senate  enjoined  Sulla  not  to  advance  within  five  miles  of 
Rome,  he  soon  arrived  with  all  his  forces  at  the  Ag 
gates  of  the  city,  which  he  entered  sword  in  hand, 
as  into  a  place  taken  by  storm.  Marius,  Sulpicius, 
and  their  partizans  fled  with  precipitation,  but  Sulpicius  was 
overtaken  and  killed  near  Laurentum,  and  his  head  was 
brought  to  Rome  and  exposed  in  the  Forum. 

Id^us,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  after  numberless  victories, 
and  six  consulates,  wandered  for  some  time  as  an  outcast 
from  society,  in  danger  every  hour  of  falling  into  the  hands 
of  his  enemies.  While  endeavouring  to  leave  Italy,  he  was 
obliged  to  conceal  himself  in  the  marshes  at  the  mouth  of  the 
liris,  where  he  continued  a  whole  night  in  a  quagmire.  At 
break  of  day,  he  left  this  dismal  place,  and  made  towards  the 
searside,  where  he  hoped  to  find  a  ship  to  facilitate  his  escape ; 
but  being  known  and  discovered  by  some  of  the  inhabitants, 
he  was  conducted  to  the  neighbouring  town  of  Mintumee  with 
a  halter  round  his  neck,  and,  while  stiU  covered  over  with 
mud,  sent  to  prison. 

Unwillingly  compelled  to  conform  to  the  orders  of  the 
senate  which  had  sentenced  the  fugitives  to  death,  the  magis- 
trates of  Mintumn  sent  a  Cimbrian  slave  to  the  prison  to 
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dispatch  liim  ;  but  when  the  barbarian  entered  the  dungeon 
for  this  piu-pose,  he  stopped  short,  being  intimidated  by  the 
dreadful  visage  and  awfil  voice  of  the  victim,  who  sternly 
demanded,  if  he  had  the  presumption  to  kill  Cains  Mariusf 
Unable  to  reply,  the  slave  threw  down  his  sword,  and,  rush- 
ing back  &om  the  prison,  declared  that  he  found  it  imposdUe 
to  kill  him.  The  governor,  considering  the  fear  of  the  slave 
as  an  omen  in  favour  of  the  unhappy  exile,  gave  him  onoe 
more  his  freedom,  and  provided  him  with  a  ship  to  convey 
him  from  Italy.  He  afterwards  landed  in  Africa  near  Car- 
thage ;  and  being  ordered  to  retire  by  the  pr»tor  who  goyened 
there,  and  to  whom  he  had  been  formerly  kind,  he  desiied 
the  messenger  to  tell  his  master,  that  he  had  aeen  Marias 
sitting  among  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  intimating  the  great- 
ness of  his  own  fall  by  the  desolation  that  was  spread 
around  him.  He  then  embarked  once  more,  and  not  knoiring 
where  to  land  without  encountering  an  enemy,  spent  the 
winter  at  sea ;  and  at  last  after  being  joined  by  his  son,  and 
many  of  his  friends,  found  a  tolerably  secure  retreat  in  the 
island  of  Cercinitis.  Sulla  repealed  all  the  laws  which  bad 
been  enacted  by  his  opponents,  and  having,  as  he  supposed, 
entirely  restored  peace  to  the  city,  departed  upon  his 
expedition  against  Mithridates. 

OHBONOLOQIOAL   8UM1CABT. 
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3.   THB  FIB8T  XXTHBIDATIO  WAB. 

Mithridites  YL,  king  of  Pontus^*  was  the  ruler  of  a  laig9 
and  fertile  tract  of  country  in  the  north-east  of  Asia  Minor. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  personal  strength  and  activity,  and 
being  extremely  ambitious  was  desirous  of  extending  his  do- 
minions over  as  wide  an  expanse  of  territory  as  po6sibl^ 
gl2      either  by  diplomacy  or  com^uest.     On  the  death  of 
^      Ariaxathes  YI.  he  laid  claim  to  the  crown  of  Capper 
^*  *      docia,  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  satrapy 
of  Pontus  under  the  Persian,  but  in  this  he  was  checked  by 
Sulla,  who  at  that  time  (92  B.O.)  was  pro-consul  of  the 
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Boman  province  of  Asia.  The  year  after,  the  death  of 
Nicomedes  XL,  king  of  Bithyiiia,  gave  Mithridates  an  oppor- 
tunity of  intermeddling  with  the  settlement  of  the  crown  in 
that  country,  supporting  a  younger  son  of  the  dead  monarch 
in  his  attempt  to  drive  from  the  throne  his  elder  brother 
Kicomedes  III.,  who  was  support-ed  by  the  Bomans.  Again 
he  refrained  from  open  hostilities  with  Home,  but  when  th& 
Social  War  broke  out  he  took  the  opportunity,  in  conjunction 
with  his  ally  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  to  prepare  qq 
for  the  conquest  of  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  after  intriguing  with  the  Thracians,  Macedon-  '  ' 
ians  and  Greeks  to  make  common  cause  with  him  against 
Borne,  he  set  his  armies  in  motion  and  overran  the  Boman 
part  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  territories  of  the  kings  who  were 
in  alliance  with,  and  supported  by  Bome.  The  Boman  troops 
were  everywhere  defeated  or  shut  up  in  their  fortresses,  and 
Manus  Aquillius,  who  had  been  sent  to  Asia  to  settle  matters 
in  Bithynia  and  Cappadocia,  and  had  declared  war  against 
Mithridates  in  89  b.c.,  was  taken  and  put  to  death. 

After  fixiitg  on  Perganlus  as  his  capital,  and  proclaiming 
himself  king  of  Asia,  as  Asia  Minor  was  then  called,  Mithri- 
dates roused  Thrace  into  action,  invaded  Macedonia,  induced 
the  Greeks  to  revolt,  and  took  possession  of  the  Pineus,  the  port 
of  Athens.     It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Sulla  left      qm 
Bome  with  a  small  army  and  landed  in  Epirus. 
His  first  step  was  to  defeat  the  insurgent  Greeks  in        '  ' 
Boeotia  and  then  lay  siege  to  Athens,  which  did  not  capitu- 
late until  the  spring  of  86  b.c.     The  reign  of  terror  under 
Marius,  of  which  we  shall  hear  more  presently,  was  now  at 
its  height  in  Bome,  but  at  his  death,  which  fortunately  hap- 
pened to  check  the  continuances  of  his  horrible  excesses, 
Lucius  Valerius  Flaccus  was  chosen  consul  in  his  place  and 
sent  to  Greece  with  orders  to  supersede  Sulla  in  his  command. 
Just  before  his  arrival  Sulla  had  gained  a  brilliant  victory 
over  the  troops  of  Mithridates  and  the  Greek  rebels  neat 
Chseronea :  his  soldiers,  who  idolised  him,  refused  to  march 
under  anyone  but  their  old  commander ;  and  Flaccus,  finding 
it  was  useless  to  insist  on  assuming  the  command  of  the  army 
in  Greece,  went  on  with  his  own  troops  into  Asia.       g* 
The  year  after,  Sulla,  who  had  passed  the  winter  at 
Athens,  gained  another  victory  at  Orchomenus,  even 
more  bi^liant  than  that  of  Chseronea,  over  the  combined 
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forces  of  MiUiridates  and  the  Greeks ;  and  having  ledijiosd 
Greece  to  obedience  and  driven  the  Asiatics  out  of  'MMO&domM, 
he  made  preparations  for  carrying  the  war  into  Asia,  where 
Flaccus  had  been  killed  in  a  mutiny  of  the  troops  headed  by 
Caius  JElavius  Fimbria,  who  assumed  the  command  and  affcer- 
waids  defaated  the  son  of  Mithridates  at  Ehyndacus,  a  Tictoiy 
which  compelled  Mithridates  to  quit  Peigamus. 

When  spring  returned  Sulla  embarked  his  army  in  the 
gM      fleet  tiiat  he  had  been  building  on  the  ooasfe  of 
Thessaly  and  passed  into  Asia.  The  presence  of  two 
Soman  armies  in  Asia  Minor,  and  two  victories  that 
had  been  gained  off  the  oost^  simultaneously  with  Fimbtia's 
success  at  lUiyndacus,  by  Lucullus,  Sulla's  legate,  with  a  fleet 
hastQy  gathered  in  the  ports  of  Syria,  Cyprus,  and  some  of 
the  Greek  islands,  induced    Mithridates  to   sue  for  peecny 
which  was  granted  by  Sulla,  on  condition  that  he  gave  up  ell 
his  conquests  in  Asia  Minor,  surrendered  his  fleet,  sapped 
Sulla  with  money,  stores,  and  provisions  for  his  troops^  aiid 
paid  3,000  talents  to  Bome  for  tJie  expenses  of  the  war.     The 
kings  of  Bithynia  and  Cappadocia,  moreover,  were  to  be  re- 
stored to  their  dominions  and  remain  undisturbed  in  the  poeaes- 
sion  of  them.    Sulla  then  marched  against  the  troops  under 
Fimbria,  which  were  encamped  at  l^yatira,  but  the  soldiers 
readily  joined  him,  deserting  their  late  commander  who  com- 
mitted suicide.    Ilie  principal  officers,  under  Fimbria,  jbeing 
for  the  most  part  partisans  of  Marius  and  Cinna,  and  hoeliie 
to  Sulla,  went  over  to  Mithridates.     Sulla*s  next  st^  was  to 
write  to  the  Soman  senate  announcing  .the  peace  and  his 
go      intention  of  returning  to  Bome  to  settle  mnttmn 
there.   After  wintering  in  Asia,  Sulla  took  hisannj 
across  the  i£gean  Sea  to  the  Pireus  in  Attica,  and 
sailed  thence  for  Italy  to  avenge  on  the  partisans  of  the  doftd 
Marius  and  the  living  Cinna  the  insults  and  ii\)urieB  the 
aristocracy  of  Kome  had  suffered  at  their  hands. 
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4.   THB  REIOK  OF   TEBBOR  UNDBB  MARIUS  AND  CINNA. 


We  must  iK>w  lecoimt  what  bad  taken  place  at  Rome  dur- 
ing Sulla's  absence  in  the  East  Sulla,  on  leaving  Italy, 
bad  oyeilooked  a  very  formidable  opponent^  wbo  was  daily 
growing  into  power  and  popolanty  at  Eome.  This  was 
Lucius  Cornelius  Cinna^  wbo  tbongb  bom  of  a  patneian 
fiunily,  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  popular  cause  from 
motTM  of  ambition.  Kasb,  hot,  and  obstinate,  but  at  the 
same  time  hold  and  enterprising,  he  was  eager  after  glory, 
but  incapable  ai  patiently  waiting  its  v^plar  approach.  He 
obtained  the  consuMiip^  in  opposition  to  the  influence  and 
interests  of  SuUa.  Endeavouiing  by  force  to  pro-  g^ 
cure  the  enactment  of  the  Svifiician  law  for 
distributing  the  citizens  of  the  Italian  utates  among 
the  thirty-fiye  tribes,  a  powerfid  body  of  Sulla's  friends, 
headed  by  the  consul  Cneius  Octayius,  opposed  him  with  arms, 
and  after  bloody  ccnilic^  Cinna  and  his  partisans  were  com- 
pelled to  leave  the  city.  A  frightful  massacK  followed,  in 
which,  and  in  the  affray  that  preceded  it,  about  10,000 
perished. 

Ciuna  immediately  began  to  make  levies  both  of  troops  and 
money  in  Latium  and  Campania.  He  then  marched  to  Nola, 
and  having  prevailed  on  the  soldiers  encamped  before  that 
town  to  espouse  his  cause,  was  joined  by  several  of  the 
senators,  who  had  hitherto  wavered  in  their  resolution.  What, 
however,  was  equal  to  an  army  in  itself,  tidiogs  reached  him 
here,  that  Marine  and  his  son  had  left  Cercinitis,  and  were  on 
the  road  to  make  a  ocHomon  eanae  with  him. 

The  old  general  had  accidentally  heard  of  Cinna's  efforts  to 
promote  the  cause  he  advocated,  and  accordingly  made  the 
best  of  his  way  to  join  him.  Having  landed  on  the  coast  of 
Etruria,  he  blockaded  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  with  some 
ships  that  he  had  seized,  and  took  Ostia.  Cinna  then  sent 
him  a  formal  appointment  as  pro-consul  with  command  of 
the  coast,  and  Marius,  having  collected  a  numerous  body  of 
fmrees,  pushed  forward  to  Home  and  posted  himself  upon 
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Janicolum,  a  hill  on  the  west  hank  of  the  Tiher  overiookiiig 
the  city,  where  he  was  joined  hy  Cinna,  with  an  army  as 
numerous  as  his  own ;  and  heing  animated  with  the  same 
spirit,  they  resolved  to  lay  siege  to  their  native  city. 

The  senate  and  consuls,  driven  almost  to  despair,  had  no 
other  resource  than  suhmission,  and  sending  amhassadon  to 
the  two  generals,  assured  them  of  their  ready  acquiescence, 
and  desired  them  to  enter  the  city  peaceahly,  and  spare  theii 
country.  Marius,  however,  massacred  all  who  had  beer 
ohnozious  to  him,  without  pity  or  remorse.  Several  mnators 
of  the  first  rank,  including  the  consul  Cneius  Octavius,  Lucius 
Julius  Cffisar,  and  his  brother  Caius,  the  oraton  Marcos 
Antonius,  and  Publius  Crassus,  and  Quintus  Catulus  vers 
butchered  in  the  streets,  their  heads  placed  upon  the 
rostrum,  and  their  bodies  given  to  he  devoured  by  dogs. 
The  partisans  of  this  monster,  breathing  slaughter  and  ven- 
geance, stabbed  fathers  of  families  in  their  own  houses; 
subjected  the  women  to  cruel  insult ;  and  carried  away  their 
children  by  force.  Many,  who  sought  to  propitiate  the 
tyrant's  rage,  were  murdered  in  his  ptesence ;  many,  who  had 
never  offended  him,  were  put  to  death ;  and,  at  last,  even  his 
own  officers  could  not  approach  him  without  terror.  Manns 
next  abrogated  all  the  laws  which  were  made  by  his  rival, 
and  then  created  himself  consul  for  the  seventh  time  with 
Cinna  as  his  colleague.  After  gratifying  his  two  favourite 
passions,  vengeance  and  ambition,  and  having  once  saved  his 
gg  country,  and  now  deluged  it  with  blood,  he  died 
about  a  month  after  his  accession  to  power  as 
consul,  aged  upwards  of  seventy  years.  His  death 
would  have  been  happy  for  mankind,  and  propitious  to  his 
own  fame,  had  it  happened  at  a  more  early  period.  Lucios 
Valerius  Flaccus  was  made  consul  in  the  room  of  Marius,  and 
was  sent  by  Cinna  to  Greece,  to  supenede  Sulla  in  his 
command.  His  fEulure  and  subsequent  death  in  Asia  have 
already  been  related. 

In  the  years  85  and  84  B.C.  the  consulship  was  held  by 
Cinna,  conjointly  with  Cneius  Papirius  Carbo,  without 
election  in  the  usual  way.  When  Sulla's  letter  was  received 
announcing  his  intention  of  taking  upon  himself  the  settle- 
ment of  affairs  at  home  on  his  return  in  the  following  year, 
Cinna  proceeded  to  Anoona,  intending  to  sail  thence  into 
Greece  with  the  troops  that  were  stationed  there  and  prevent 
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Sulla  from  proceeding  homewards.  His  order  to  the  soldiers 
to  sail  in  winter  on  foreign  service,  which  was  altogether 
without  precedent,  produced  a  mutiny  through  the  whole 
army ;  and  while  Cinna  was  endeavouring  to  appease  it,  he 
was  run  through  the  body  by  an  unknown  hand.  During 
the  protracted  period  he  had  remained  in  power  he  had 
contriyed  to  cany  out  many  of  the  plans  of  Gracchus  and 
Sulpicins,  and  confer  full  en^anchisement  on  the  people  of  the 
Italian  States. 

CHB0N0IX)GIGAL   SUHMABY. 
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5.   THB  BEAOnON   UNDEB  SULLA. 

Sulla,  after  a  favourable  passage,  landed  at  Brundusinm, 
where  he  was  joined  by  Cneius  Pompey,  afterwards  gQ 
sumamed  the  Great,  and  by  the  remains  of  that 
shattered  party,  which  had  escaped  the  proscriptions 
of  Marius.  Italy,  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  soon  felt 
all  the  desolations  and  miseries  of  a  declared  civil  war. 
The  senate  had  caused  Lucius  Scipio,  the  grandson  of  Scipio 
Asiaticus  and  Lucius  Norbanusto  be  elected  consuls;  and  the 
utmost  preparations  were  made  at  Home  and  throughout  the 
Italian  states  to  resist  Sulla,  for  they  mistrusted  his  promises 
to  respect  their  newly-acquired  rights,  and  the  senate  foresaw 
and  feared  the  revenge  he  would  ttike  on  the  partisans  of 
Marius  and  Cinna.  Sulla  employed  large  sums  of  that 
money  which  had  been  plundered  from  the  East,  in  extend- 
ing his  interests  all  over  the  country,  and  even  among  the 
barbarous  nations  of  Gaul.  His  march  northwards  through 
Italy  was  a  series  of  successes.  Norbanus  was  defeated  and 
blockaded  in  Capua,  and  Scipio's  army  deserted  him  to  join 
the  standard  of  Sidla  who  passed  the  winter  in  Campania. 
The  Popular  party  at  Bome,  however,  showed  an  undaunted 
front,  and  their  determination  was  shewn  by  the  election  of 
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CneiuB  Papiiins  Carbo  as  couaulfor  the  ihiid  ti]fie»  and  Caivs 

g2      MarioS)    tlie   joungery    as    his    colleague.      Both 

factions,  exaspented  to  madness  by  mutual  iiguiids 

and  recriminations,  gwe  vent  to  their  fiuj  in  several 

engagements,  in  most  of  which  Sulla  was  victorious.    The 

Samnites,  who  bitterly  hated   Sulla  and  nuembered    the 

victories  he  had  won  over  them  in  the  Social  Was,  took  part 

with  Marius  and  Carbo,  so  the  forces  on  their  side  were  mate 

numerous;  but  those    of  Sulla   were    better    united    and 

disciplined. 

"While  Carbo  proceeded  into  Etruria  to  encounter  Pompey, 
Marius  occupied  Prseneste  and  the  surrounding  country  to 
prevent  Sulla's  advance  on  Home.  He  was  completely 
defeated,  however,  by  Sulla's  lieutenant  Metellus,  who  imme- 
diately marched  against  Carbo.  Marius,  smarting  under  his 
defeats,  sent  orders  from  Pneneste,  in  which  ha  had  taken 
refuge,  to  the  pisetor  Lucius  Brutus  Damasippus  to  evaenate 
Eome,  but  before  he  did  so  to  put  every  one  of  rank  and 
station  on  whom  he  could  lay^  hands  to  the  swoid.  A 
frightful  slaughter  ensued  before  Sulla  could  reach  Borne, 
which  he  left  almost  immediately  to  march  against  Carbo  in 
conjunction  with  Pompey  and  Metellus.  Carbo  was  at 
length  obliged  to  succumb,  and  escaped  into  Africa.  In  the 
meantime  a  large  body  of  Samnites,  under  Caius  Pontina  of 
Telestia,  were  marching  to  the  relief  of  Marius  in  Pneneste, 
but  finding  the  defiles  by  which  it  was  approached  were 
occupied  by  detachments  of  Sulla's  army,  they  turned  aside 
to  avoid  a  collision,  and  marching  with  great  expedition  to 
Eome^  attacked  the  city.  Though  the  Bomans  fought  with 
that  animation,  which  t^e  consciousness  of  defending  every 
thing  dear  inspires,  they  became  disheartened  by  the  loea  of 
their  general,  and  seemed  preparing  for  flighty  when  the 
troops  of  Sulla  arrived  to  their  assistance.  A  general  and 
dreadful  conflict  ensued  between  the  Samnite  and  Boman 
aimy.  The  battle  continued  till  the  morning,  when  Salla 
found  himself  completely  victorious^  and  visited  the  field  of 
action,  on  which  more  than  50,000  of  the  vanquished  and 
the  victors  lay  promiscuously.  Marius  committed  ankide 
soon  after  being  foiled  in  an  attempt  to  escape  from  Fteneste. 
Sulla,  who  had  now  beoome  the  undisputed  maafcor  of  his 
country,  entered  Bome  at  the  head  of  his  army.  Hi^pj 
would  he  have  been  had  he  supported  in  peace  the  gkiy 
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which  he  had  acquired  in  war,  or  ceaaed  to  live  when  he 
ceased  to  conquer. 

Three  or  four  thousand  men  who  had  escaped  the  general 
carnage  having  suhmitted  to  the  conqueror  of  Home,  he  caused 
them  to  he  kept  under  a  guard  in  the  Campus  Martius,  and 
put  to  death.  Appointed  dictator  hj  the  senate,  with  unli- 
mited power,  he  then  commenced  a  terrible  persecution  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Popular  party  and  their  supporters,  posting 
up  in  Eome  and  the  Italian  cities  long  Hsts  of  the  names  of 
those  whom  he  doomed  to  destruction.  Under  the  new  reign 
of  terror,  40  senators,  1,600  Imights,  and  an  infinite  number 
of  the  richest  citizens  of  Some  are  said  to  have  fallen  victims 
to  his  cruel  thirst  for  vengeance.  He  declared  the  children 
and  the  grandchildren  of  those  who  had  opposed  him  infar 
mous,  and  divested  of  the  rights  of  freemen ;  and  ordained, 
by  a  public  edict,  that  those  who  saved  or  harboured  any  of 
the  proscribed  should  suffer  in  their  place.  He  set  a  price 
npon  the  heads  of  such  as  were  thus  to  be  destroyed,  and  pro- 
mised two  talents  for  every  murder.  Slaves,  excited  by  such 
offers,  massacred  their  masters ;  and  what  was  more  shocking, 
children,  whose  hands  stiU  reeked  with  the  blood  of  their 
parents,  came  confidently  to  demand  the  wages  of  parricide. 

The  enemies  of  the  State  were  not  the  only  sufferers. 
Sulla  permitted  his  very  soldiers  to  revenge  their  private 
iiguries.  Biches  now  became  dangerous  to  the  possessor, 
and  even  the  reputation  of  fortune  was  equivalent  to  guilt. 
These  barbarities,  however,  were  not  confined  to  Eoma  The 
proscription  was  extended  to  the  inhabitants  of  many  of  the 
cities  of  Italy,  and  even  whole  towns  and  districts  were 
ordered  to  be  laid  desolate.  As  rewards  for  their  fidelity, 
Sulla  gave  these  to  his  soldiers,  who  were  thus  planted  as 
military  colonies  in  many  parts  of  Italy.  He,  however,  per- 
mitted Caius  Julius  Caesar,  who  became  so  celebrated  in  afiesr 
times,  and  who  had  married  the  daughter  of  Cinna,  to  live ; 
though  he  was  heard  to  say  that  there  were  many  Mariuses  in 
him. 

Sulla  introduced  the  payment  of  fixed  taxes  to  the  State, 
instead  of  permitting  capitalists  to  farm  the  revenues  of  the 
Boman  provinces.  He  restored  the  senate  to  its  ancient 
power  and  dignity,  adding  to  this  body  300  of  the  knights,  to 
fill  up  the  gaps  that  the  massacres  of  Marius  and  his  own 
proscriptions  had  made  in  its  ranks,  and  he  enrolled  a  force 
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of  10,000  of  the  slaves  of  the  proscribed  as  a  force  for  the 
maintenance  of  order  in  the  city :  to  these  slaves  he  gave 
full  political  freedom.  Various  reforms  were  made  in  the 
government,  by  which  povfers  was  actually  vested  in  the 
senate  and  the  aristocracy ;  and,  although  the  people  were 
still  called  on  to  vote  in  tribes  on  questions  of  impoitanoe, 
nothing  could  be  brought  before  them  without  the  sanction 
of  the  senate.  He  gave  Eome  a  criminal  code,  and  esta- 
blished permanent  courts  of  law  for  the  trial  of  civil  and 
criminal  cases.  After  effecting  these,  and  other  reforms  social 
MA  and  political,  to  the  surprise  of  every  one,  SuUa  DOt 
only  laid  down  a  power  which  he  had  exercised  at 
so  much  risk  and  danger,  but  offered  to  take  his 
trial  before  the  people,  whom  he  constituted  judges  of  his 
conduct. 

Immediately  after  his  abdication  of  what  may  be  ooBsi- 
dered  as  almost  sovereign  power,  he  retired  to  his  villa  at 
Ng  Cumse,  where  he  died  in  the  following  year  through 
breaking  a  blood-vessel.  A  public  funeral  was  de- 
creed to  his  remains  by  the  senate,  and  his  ashes, 
after  his  body  had  been  burnt  on  a  funeral  pile  in  the  Campus 
Martins,  were  deposited  near  the  tombs  of  the  kings,  where  a 
magnificent  monument  was  erected  over  them.  C^  this  was 
an  inscription  written  by  his  own  hand,  to  the  effect  that  he 
had  never  received  a  kindness  or  an  injury  from  any  man 
without  returning  it  in  full. 

It  only  now  remains  to  summarise  briefly  the  militaiy 
operations  that  took  place  in  Italy  and  the  Eoman  prorinces 
during  the  time  that  Sulla  was  in  power.  The  Samnites  held 
Nola  until  80  b.c.,  when  the  Social  War  found  its  actual  ter 
mination.  The  still  smouldering  sparks  of  the  first  Ciril  War 
were  stamped  out  for  a  time  in  79  B.C.,  when  the  £tiu9cui 
town  of  Volaterrse,  in  which  the  remaining  partisans  of  Marios 
had  taken  refuge,  surrendered.  In  the  provinces,  the  r^ 
sistance  to  Sulla's  authority,  which  had  been  excited  in  them 
by  soldiers  belonging  to  the  Marian  faction,  who  had  hastened 
thither  when  Sulla  had  gained  the  upper  hand  in  Italy,  was 
quelled  by  Cneius  Pompey,  afterwards  called  the  Great  In 
Sicily,  all  laid  down  their  arms  on  his  appearance  oif  the 
coast  with  a  powerful  fleet  and  army,  and  the  Marian  leaden 
were  given  up,  and  put  to  death.  Among  them  was  the  ex- 
consul  Cneius  Papirius  Carbo.     A  single  battle  serred  to 
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destroy  any  hope  that  the  Marians  under  Domitius  Aheno- 
harbus  had  entertained,  of  finding  safety  and  time  to  I'ecroit 
their  shattered  forces  in  Africa.  Spain  was  the  only  province 
that  still  struggled  against  Sulla's  authority  at  the  time  of  his 
abdication.  The  troops  in  this  country  were  under  the  com- 
mand and  control  of  Quintus  Sertorius,  one  of  the  best^ 
bravesty  and  most  moderate  of  the  officers  of  Marius,  who  had 
retired  thither  when  Sulla  commenced  his  proscription,  and 
held  the  peninsula  for  several  years. 

Murena,  the  proconsul  of  Asia,  had,  in  80  b.c.,  commenced 
a  fresh  war  with  Mithridates ;  but  this  was  of  no  long  con- 
tinuance, and  nothing  of  importance  took  place  in  it,  as  it  was 
stopped  by  order  of  Sulla  soon  after  its  commencement. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 
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Second  Mithridatic  War 
stopped  by  the  policy  of 
Sulla B.C.   80 

Pacification  of  Sicily  and 
Africa  by  Cneiua  Pom- 
pey „     79 

Abdication  of  Dictator- 
ship by  Sulla  „     79 

Death  of  Sulla  at  Cnnm. . .    „     78 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

TBOX  THE  DEATH  07  BULLA  TO  THE  FORXATIOE  Of  THE 
7IB8T  XBimmSATK 

78  B.C.  to  59  B.C. 

1.   THB  WAR  IN  SPAIN — POMPET's  TICTORT. 

On  the  death  of  Sulla,  the  old  dissensions,  which  had  been 
smothered  for  some  time,  burst  out  into  a  flame  between  the 
two  factions,  headed  severally  by  the  two  consuls  for  the 
year,  Quintus  Lutatius  Catulus  and  Marcus  ^milius  Lepidus. 
The  latter  had  been  supported  in  his  candidature      m 
for  the  consulship  by  Pompey,  much  to  the  annoy-      ^ 
ance    of  Sulla,  who    had    warned    him    against     ^  ' 
encouraging  the  pretensions  of  a  man  who  might  ultimately 
prove  a  dangerous  rival  to  him.    Lepidus  wished  to  rescind 
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the  acts  of  Siilla^  and  recall  the  exiled  Mariana,  whilst  Gatolus 

vigoiouBly  opposed  the  designa  of  his    coUeagne.     A  oon- 

spiiacy  was  formed  by  some  of  the  remaining  chieis  of  the 

Marian  fiction  against  the  dominant  party  of  the  anstocncy 

in  Rome,  and  at  the  expiration  of  his  year  of  office  Lepidns 

joined  the  malcontents  with  the  army  that  he  had  levied, 

YY      when    consol    in    Etroiia,   and   marched  against 

Home.     Catulns,  by  order  of  the  senate,  hastened 

to  stop  his  progress,  and  defeated  him  not  &r  from 

the    city,    whereupon    Lepidoa,    with    Perpema    and    the 

remaina  of  his  army,  retired  to  Sardinia,  where  he  died  aoon 

after. 

However,  the  party  of  Lepidns  did  not  expire  with  him ; 
and  a  more  dangerous  enemy  to  the  Soman  aristocracy  still 
remained  in  Spain.    This  was  Sertorins^  a  veteran  soldier, 
who,  having  been  bred  under  Marius,  had  acquired  all  his 
virtues,  without  being  tinctured  by  any  of  his  vices.     He 
was  t^perate,  just^  merciful,  and  brave ;  and  in  militaiy 
skill  he  seemed  to  excel  every  other  general  of  his  lima 
On  the  dissolution  of  the  Marian  party  in  82  B.C.,  this  brave 
commander  fell  into  the  hands  of  SuUsi  who  disnussed  him 
with  life  upon  account  of  his  known  moderation,  bat  who 
soon  after,  capriciously  repenting  his  clemency,  proeeribed, 
and  drove  him  to  the  necessity  of  seeking  safety  in  a  distant 
province.     At  length,  after  several  attempts  on  Africa  and 
the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  he  found,  as  it  lias  been 
already  said,  a  refuge  in  Spain  (80  aa),  whither  all  who  fled 
from  the  cruelty  of  Sulla  resorted  to  him,  and  of  whom  he 
formed   a  senate    that    gave  laws  to  the  whole  province. 
After  the  death  of  Lepidus  he  was  joined  by  Perpema  and 
the  soldiers  who  had  previously  accompanied  Lepidus  into 
SardinilEL     I'or  eight  years  (80-72  ac.)  he  continued  to  sustain 
a  war  against  the  whole  power  of  the  Soman '  state ;  and  he 
so  oiten  out-generalled  Quintus  Metellus  Pius,  an  old  and 
experienced  commander,  that  the  senate  found  it  neoessaiy  to 
send  Pompey  their  £eivourite  to  his  assistance,  with  the  beat 
troops  of  the  empire. 
However,   Sertorius  maintained  his  ground  against  them 
MA      both,  but  after  many  engagements,  in  which  he 
j^        was  more  frequently  the  conqueror  than  the  con- 
quered, the  Spanish  tribes  began  to  grow  weaij  of 
the  war,  and  Sertorius  made  overtures  fbr  peace,  which  were 
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refused.  Even  his  officers  conspired  against  him,  and  bis 
death  was  compassed  at  last  by  Perpema  who  had  long  aimed 
at  supplanting  him  and  making  himself  snpreme  in  Spain. 
This  treacherous  scoundrel  accordingly  incited  him  to  a 
sumptuous  entertainment,  and  after  having  intoxicated  all 
his  attendants,  fell  upon,  and  treaoheroosly  murdered  him. 
This  stroke  of  barbarity  only  served  to  ruin  his  party,  which 
had  been  entirely  supported  by  the  reputation  of  ^ 
the  general;  for  Perpema  being  soon  after  over- 
thrown by  Pompey,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  all  the  ^'^' 
revolted  provinces  readily  submitted.  On  this  occasion,  the 
Gonqneror  acted  with  great  prudence  and  generosity;  for 
Perpema,  in  hopes  of  saving  his  life,  having  offered  to  make 
some  important  discoveries,  and  to  put  into  his  hands  all  the 
papers  of  Sertorius,  in  which  were  several  letters  from  the 
principal  senators  of  Bome,  Pompey  rejected  his  offer,  and 
ordered  the  traitor  to  be  dispatched,  and  his  papers  to  be 
burnt  without  reading  them.  By  these  means,  he  eased  the 
people  of  their  fears,  and  prevented  those  acts  of  desperation 
which  the  consciousness  of  discovered  guilt  might  have 
occasioned. 

OHBONOIiOGIOAL  SUXXABT. 


Attempt  of  Lepidw  to  re- 
atore  the  Marian  fmotioa 
to  power  B.C.  77 

His  defeat,  and  eubeeqiieiit 
death  in  Sttdinia  „    77 

Ferpena  and  the  vemains 
of  bis  army  join  Ser- 
torius in  Spain   „    77 


Pompey  sent  by  the  Senate 

into  Spain  against  Ser- 

torina   AC.  77 

Murder  of   Sertorius   l^ 

Fwpema „    72 

Perpema    defeated,    and 

peace  in  Spain  restored 

by  Pompey „    71 


2.   THE  WAR  WITH  THE  GLADIATORS. 

It  had  long  been  the  fashion  at  Eome  to  seek  amusement 
in  the  combats  of  men  with  each  other,  and  with  wild 
beasts  in  huge  amphitheatres  which  were  built  for  the 
exhibition  of  shows  and  spectacles  of  this  cruel  character. 
The  men  who  fought  with  each  other  to  the  death  for  the 
pleasure  of  the  Bomans  were  slaves  taken  in  war.  They 
were  distributed  throughout  Italy  in  different  towns,  and 
there  trainedfbj  their  owners  who  had  bought  them  from 
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their  captors,  until  the  announcement  of  a  great  entertainment 
to  be  given  to  the  people  by  some  wealthy  Boman  who  was 
seeking  election  to  some  office,  or  who  was  celebrating  his 
triumph  for  victories  gained  over  the  enemy,  enabled  them 
to  dispose  of  their  human  chattels  with  advantage. 

At  last,  a  Thradan  named  Spartacus,  who  thought  it 
better  to  die  fighting  in  the  field  than  in  the  arena,  broke 
away  from  his  owner,  who  held  him  in  durance  somewhere 
near  Vesuvius,  and,  escaping  to  the  mountains  with  several 
of  his  comrades,  raii9ed  the  standard  of  revolt.  As  the  news 
of  his  daring  was  carried  throughout  Italy,  slaves  and 
gladiators  from  every  part  came  to  him  in  crowds,  and  he 
soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of  at  least  100,000  meo. 
The  injury  that  he  and  his  followers  wrought  to  Roman 
landowners  in  all  parts  of  Italy,  and  his  successes  against 
MA  the  troops  sent  to  quell  the  insurrection  wen  so 
considerable,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  send 
the  consuls  for  the  year  against  him,  but  both  were 
defeated  with  heavy  loss.  In  the  year  after  (71  &c.)  the 
conduct  of  the  war  was  entrusted  to  the  pretor  Iftucos 
Licinius  Crassus,  who  took  severe  measures  to  inspire  the 
beaten  armies  of  the  late  consuls  with  fresh  confidence^  and 
then  commenced  active  operations  in  the  field.  Spartacos 
was  gradually  driven  souUiwards  towards  Ehegium,  where 
Crassus  drew  a  cordon  of  troops  and  entrenchments  doaely 
round  him  to  prevent  his  escape.  The  daring  gladiator  tried 
to  pass  into  Sicily,  but  failing  in  the  attempt,  turned  like  a 
lion  on  Crassus,  and,  breaking  through  his  lines,  escaped  with 
most  of  his  followers  into  Lucania.  Being  overtaken  by 
Crassus  and  brought  to  bay,  a  bloody  battle  ensued,  in  which 
Spartacus  was  defeated  and  slain,  and  his  army  cut  to  pieces^ 
All  who  were  taken  prisoners  were  impaled  on  sharp  stakes 
planted  by  the  road-side,  and  there  left  to  die. 

Owing  to  his  successes  in  Spain  and  elsewhere,  Pompey 
was  now  the  most  popular  man  in  Rome,  and  it  seemed  u  if 
fortune  had  delighted  in  giving  him  new  opportunities  of 
serving  his  country.  In  his  passage  through  Cisalpine  Gaul 
homewards,  he  fell  in  with  and  attacked  a  large  body  of 
slaves,  who  had  escaped  northwards  after  the  overthrow 
of  Spartacus  by  Crassus  in  Italy,  and  whom  he  cut  to  pieces. 
By  destroying  this  wretched  band,  he^  as  he  expressed  it  to 
the  senate,   plucked  up  the  war  by  the  roota    Thus  ter> 
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mixiated  the  Civil  Wars,  which  had  heen  excited  by  the 
ambition  of  Maiius  and  Sulla,  and  in  which  it  is  impossible 
to  advocate  the  cause  of  either  party,  as  both  were  equally 
cruel,  base,  self-interested,  and  venal. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMHABT. 


Berolt  of  Gladiators  and 
SUres  under  Spartacns  b.o.  73 

Defeat  of  Consular  Annies 
by  Spartacns ,   72 


Defeat  of  Spartacua  by 
the  prtetor  Crassus,  and 
oompLete  collapse  of  the 
insorreoiioii b.c.  70 


3.  THE  THIRD  MITHRIDATIC  WAB. 

Though  the  turbulence  of  faction  was  now  apparently  com- 
posed, the  spirit  of  ambition  had  entered  into  the  state ; 
and  the  example  of  Sulla  showed  how  easy  it  was  for  any 
ambitious  man  to    obtain  sovereign  power.     Pompey  and 
Crassus  were  the  most  illustrious  of  those,  who,  at  this 
period,  engrossed  the  principal  favour  both  of  the  senate  and 
the  people.    They  were  botii  conquerors ;  but  Pompey  was 
without  an  equal  in  military  reputation.    Crassus,  sensible  of 
bis  inferiority  in  this  respect,  f^ly  used  his  immense  wealth, 
to  secure   the  attainment  of  the  objects  of  his  ambition. 
Jealousies  soon  arose  between  these  great  men,  who  secretly 
wished  to  undermine  each  other,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
Seeing  their  country,  but  of  establishing  their  own  power. 
In  order  to  obtain  the  favour  of  the    people  during  his 
candidature  for  the    consulship,    Crassus    entertained  the 
populace  of  Home  at  ten  thousand  tables  set  out  in  different 
parts  of  the  city,  and  distributed  to  the  poor  com  enough 
to  feed  their  families  for  nearly  three  months.    Pompey  on 
the  other  hand,  who  waa  warmly  supported  by  Caius  Julius 
Csesar,  sought  to  raise  himself  still  more  in  the  estimation 
of  the  people  by  declaring  himself  the  leader  of  the  popular 
party,  and  promising  the  abrogation  of  all  the  laws  that  had 
been    enacted  by  Sulla  in  favour  of  the  aristocracy.    Both 
Crassus  and  Pompey  were  elected  consuls,  and  the      m 
latter  kept  his  promise  by  restoring  the  names  of 
the  knights  to  the  jury  lists,  to  which  were  now 
ad<led  the  names  of  citizens  below  the  rank  of  knight  who 
-WBFB  possessed  of  a  certain  amount  of  wealth,  and  giving 
back  to  the  tribunes  of  the  people  all  their  former  privi- 
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leges.  The  authority  of  the  senate,  whose  members  were 
again  deprived  of  the  judicial  power  restored  to  them  by 
Sulla,  was  thus  considerably  abridged. 

We  must  now  turn  to  the  new  war  with  Mithridates  in 
Asia  Minor,  which  had  broken  out  in  74  B.C.  This  war  had 
been  caused  by  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Mithridates  to 
seize  on  Bithynia,  which  had  been  bequeathed  to  Home  at 
his  death  by  Nicomedes  III.  The  consuls  for  the  year, 
Lucius  Licinius  Lucullus  and  Marcus  Aurelius  Cotta,  pro- 
ceeded to  Asia  to  compel  Mithridates  to  respect  the  ri^ts  of 
the  Republic  by  force  of  arms.  The  latter  was  defeated 
before  Chalcedpn  by  sea  and  land,  and  Mithridates  laid  siege  to 
MA  Cyzicus,  from  which  he  was  compelled  to  withdraw 
by  the  good  generalship  of  Lucullus,  who  followed 
him  up  while  retreating  to  Pontus,  and  having 
defeated  him  wlule  crossing  the  jEsepus  and  Granicus,  and 
destroyed  (72  B.C.)  a  new  aimy  raised  in  haste  for  the 
defence  of  his  dominions,  compelled  him  (71  b.g.)  to  take 
refuge  in  Armenia  with  Tigranes,  his  son-in-law. 

More  than  a  year  elapsed  before  Tigranes  could  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  lend  active  aid  to  Mithridates,  and  this  time  was 
70      spent  by  Lucullus  in  reorganizing  the  province  of 
Asia.     The  King  of  Armenia,  however,  was  roused 
to  action  at  last  by  the  insolent  manner  in  which 
the  envoy  of  Lucullus  demanded  the  surrender  of  Mithridates, 
and  he  declared  war  only  to  meet  with  defeat  and  the  loss 
of  his  capital,  Tigranocerta  (69  B.C.).     In  the  following  year 
{68  B.C.)  Lucullus  again  defeated  the  combined  foroes  of  the 
two  kings  near  Artaxata,  but  his  troops,  wearied  with  the 
length  of  the  war  and  anxious  to  return  to  Home,  broke  into 
open  mutiny.     Lucullus  was  compelled  to  retire,  and  Mithri- 
dates and  his  ally  regained  possession  of  Pontus  and  took 
Cappadocia  without  any  difficulty.     When  the  news  reached 
gm      Home  the  consul  Manius  Acilius  Glabrio  was  sent  out 
to  supersede  Lucullus,  but  he  did  nothing  more  than 
.     * .    condone  the  offence  which  the  soldiers  of  Lucullus 
had  committed  against  their  general  and  military  discipline. 
At  this  juncture  Caius  Ms^oilius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  pre- 
ferred a  law,  which  was  passed,  that  all  the  armies  of  the 
empire,  the  government  of  Asia,  and  the  management  of  the 
war  with  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  and  Tigranes,  king  of 
Armenia,  should  be  committed  to  Pompey,  who  was  in  Cilicia, 
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having  just  brought  to  a  snccessfdl  termination  an  expedition 
against  the  pirates  who  infested  the  coast  of  that  countiy 
and  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  and  carried  their  depredations 
far  and  wide  throughout  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  Thus  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  against  Mithridates,  with  almost 
sovereign  power,  Pompey  went  immediately  from  Cilicia  to 
Bithynia,  where  he  assumed  the  command  of  the  army  of 
Lucullus  and  prepared  to  continue  one  of  the  most  important 
wars  which  had  hitherto  been  undertaken  by  the  Eomans. 

However,  before  trying  the  force  of  his  arms,  he  thought 
proper  to  propose  terms  of  accommodation  to  Mithridates, 
who,  having  recovered  a  little  from  the  great  and  numerous 
losses  which  h^  had  suffered,  determined  to  follow  fortune 
while  it  seemed  propitious.  This  monarch  designed  to 
pursue  the  Eomans  into  Armenia,  where  he  expected  to  cut 
off  their  supplies;  but  being  disappointed  in  this  he  was 
obliged  to  ily,  after  first  killing  all  such  as  were  unable  to 
accompany  him  in  his  retreat.  However,  Pompey  overtook 
him  before  he  could  have  time  to  pass  the  river  ^a 
Euphrates,  and  an  engagement  ensued,  in  which 
the  Asiatic  soldiers  were  unable  to  withstand  the 
force  of  the  European  infantry.  Mithridates  did  all  that  lay 
in  the  power  of  a  great  and  experienced  general  to  lead  them 
on  to  the  charge,  and  to  prevent  their  terrors,  but  they  could 
not  be  brought  to  endure  the  shock  of  the  hardy  veterans  of 
Pompey. 

Being  thus  again  overthrown  with  the  loss  of  almost  all 
his  forces^  and  finding  himself  hemmed  in  on  every  side  by 
the  Eomans,  he  made  a  desperate  effort,  at  the  head  of  800 
horse,  to  break  through  them ;  and  having  thus  effected  his 
escape,  he  sought  to  take  refuge  with  Tigranes  in  Armenia. 
This  monarch,  however,  refused  to  receive  him,  and  hastened 
to  make  terms  with  Pompey  and  so  secure  himself  in  the 
possession  of  his  kingdom.  Mithridates,  thus  abandoned  by 
his  son-in-law,  fled  to  Colchis,  a  state  which  had  formerly 
acknowledged  his  power.  Being  pursued  thither  ok 
by  Pompey,  however,  who  turned  back  when  he 
had  reached  the  Phasis,  and  spent  the  winter  in 
organizing  Pontus  as  a  Eoman  province,  Mithridates  took 
another  dreary  journey,  crossed  the  Araxes,  marched  from 
danger  to  danger  through  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  and  assembling 
all  the  barbarians  whom  he  met  in  his  way,  induced  the 
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chiefs  of  the  tribes  to  declare  against  Borne.  Stedfast  in  his 
enmity,  he  projected  the  invasion  of  the  Roman  em^nre,  by 
marching  into  Europe,  and,  after  collecting  around  him  the 
fierce  nations  that  inhabited  Germany  and  Gaol,  crossing  the 
Alps  into  Italy,  as  Hannibal  had  done  before  him.  But  his 
timid  Asiatic  soldiers  were  ill-disposed  to  second  th€  great 
views  of  their  leader,  and  his  intentions  being  known,a  revolt, 
which  was  promoted  by  his  unnatural  son  Phamaces,  ensued 
at  Panticapasum,  a  town  of  the  Tauric  Chersonese,  now  the 
Crimea,  in  which  Mithridates  had  halted  to  mature  his  plans. 
Here  he  was  informed  by  Phamaces  that  death  or  surrender 
to  the  Bomans  was  all  that  now  remained  for  him.  Mithn* 
dates,  therefore,  swallowed  poison,  which,  filing  in  effect, 
go  be  was  killed  by  a  Gaulish  soldier  named  Bitsus. 
^  Thus  died  this  great  prince,  who  for  twenty-five  yean 
opposed  Home ;  and  who,  though  often  betrayed  by 
his  captains,  his  children,  and  his  wives,  continually  found 
resources  in  his  own  vast  and  capacious  mind,  and  was  for* 
midable  to  the  very  last. 

Pompe/s  first  act,  after  settling  matters  in  Pontus,  was  to 
gg      compel  Tigranes  to  surrender.     He  marched  south- 
wards over  the  Taurus  mountains,  setting  up  and  de- 

*  '  posing  kings  at  his  pleasure.  He  compelled  Daiiitfi 
king  of  Media,  and  Antiochus  XIII.,  king  of  8jii%  ^ 
submit  to  his  clemency ;  and  he  obliged  Phraates,  king  of 
Parthia,  to  retire,  and  send  to  entreat  a  peace.     He  then  le- 

g^      duced  Syria  into  a  Boman  province,  and  spent  the 
winter  at  Damascus,  where  he  was  called  on  in  the 

•  •      following  spring  (63  B.C.)  to   arbitrate  between 


Aristobulus  and  Hyrcanus,  the  rival  claimants  of  the 
priesthood  of  the  Jews,  who  had  achieved  their  inde- 
pendence in  the  time  of  Antiochus  IV.  (166  fi.c.)  under 
the  Maccabees,  the  founders  of  the  line  of  the  Annonean 
princes,  to  which  both  Aristobulus  and  Hjrrcanus  belonged. 
Pompey  evidently  was  inclined  to  espouse  the  caose  of 
Hyrcanus,  so  Aristobulus  withdrew  to  Jerusalem,  and  pre- 
pared to  resist  the  Boman  conqueror.  His  courage  failed 
him,  and  he  ofiered  to  give  up  the  city,  but  Ids  adherents 
threw  themselves  into  the  Temple  and  determined  to  defend 
it  to  the  last.  The  sacred  fortress  held  out  for  three  months, 
but  was  at  last  taken.  Pompey  entered  into  the  Holy  of  Holier 
and  gazed  for  some  time  upon  those  things  which  it  was  un- 
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lawful  for  any  except  the  priests  themselves  to  hehold ;  but 
he  showed  so  much  veneiation  for  the  place,  that  he  foreboie 
touching  any  of  the  vast  treasures  there  deposited.  Hyrcanua 
was  restored  to  the  priesthood,  but  his  authority  was  greatly 
abridged,  and  the  defences  of  Jerusalem  were  demolished. 

On  Fompe/s  return  he  was  honoured  with  a  triumph  the 
most  splendid  that  had  ever  entered  the  gates  of      ^^ 
Home.     In  it  were  exposed  the  names  of  fifteen      ^ 
conquered  kingdoms,  eight  hundred  cities  taken, 
twenty-nine  re-peopled,  and  a  thousand  castiies  brought  to 
acknowledge  the  empire  of  Eome.     AU  these  victories,  how- 
ever, served  rather  to  heighten  the  glory  than  increase  the 
stability  of  the  Koman  power. 
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4.   THB  C0N8PIRAGT  OF  CATILINE. 


While  Pompey  was  pursuing  his  conquests  abroad,  Jilome 
was  at  the  verge  of  ruin,  from  a  conspiracy,  projected  and 
carried  on  by  Lucius  Sergius  Catilina,  usually  called  CatUine, 
a  patrician  by  birth,  who  resolved  to  build  his  own      ^ 
power  on  the  downfall  of  his  country.    Possessed 
of  courage  equal  to  the  most  desperate  attempts,  he 
could  eloquently  give  a  colour  to  his  ambition.     Ruined  in 
his  fortunes,  profligate  in  his  manners,  and  vigilant  in  pur- 
suing his  aims,  he  was  insatiable  after  wealth,  that  he  might 
lavish  it  in  guilty  pleasures.     He  had  served  as  prsetor  in 
AMca  in  67  b.c.,  but  a  charge  brought  against  him  of  extor- 
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tion  in  his  province  had  disqualified  him  for  the  consulate  in 
65  B.G.  He  was  also  disappointed  in  obtaining  office  for  the 
year  63  B.c.  by  the  election  of  Cains  Antonins,  with  whom 
he  had  hoped  to  share  the  honour  of  holding  the  chief  magis- 
tracy of  Eome,  and  Marcos  Tollius  Cicero,  the  celebrated 
orator,  whose  return  the  senators  had  combined  to  procnrs 
through  fear  and  dislike  of  Catiline.  Having  been  thus 
foiled  twice  in  his  attempt  to  obtain  the  consulship,  he  became 
enraged,  and  breathed  nothing  but  revenge.  He  gatbeitd 
round  him  about  thirty  conspirators,  and  laid  before  them  lii» 
plan  of  operation.  It  was  resolved,  that  a  general  insurrec- 
tion shoidd  be  raised  throughout  Italy ;  that  Home  should  be 
fired  in  several  places  at  once ;  and  that  Catiline,  at  the  head 
of  an  army  collected  in  Etruria,  should,  in  the  general 
confusion,  possess  himself  of  the  city,  and  massacre  all  the 
senators  ;  but  on  due  consideration  it  was  considered  better  to 
postpone  the  attempt  till  after  the  consular  elections  in  63  ac. 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

However,  by  the  vigilance  of  Cicero,  who  had  now  entered 

gQ       on  his  consulship,  a  detail  of  all  the  deliberations 

of  the  conspirators  being  obtained,  proper  precau- 

*  *      tions  were  used  against  their  designs,  and  the  senate 

was  informed  of  the  danger  which  threatened  Borne.    Catiline 

finding  all  discovered,  left  the  city  by  nighty  with  a  small 

retinue,  and  hastened  towards  Etruria,  where  Manliusy  one  of 

the  conspirators,  was  raising  an  army  for  his  support.    In 

the  meantime,  Lentulus,  Cethegus,  Statiliua,  Gabinius,  and 

several  of  his  supporters  in  the  city,  were  arrested  and  put  to 

death  by  command  of  the  senate. 

Catiline  being  informed  that  his  confederates  in  Home  had 
been  condemned  and  strangled,  attempted  to  make  his  escape 
over  the  Apennines  into  Gaul,  but  was  hemmed  in  on  eveiy 
side  by  two  armies  superior  to  his  own,  one  of  which  was 
under  the  pr«tor  Metellus  Celer  and  the  other  under  the 
consul  Antonius.     Catiline  turned  to  encounter  the  latter  and 
an  engagement  then  ensued,  in  which  the  instigator  and  con- 
go      triver  of  the  whole    conspiracy  and  his  folicmers 
fought  desperately  to  the  last  man,  and  all  of  them 
fell  in  the  very  ranks  in  which  they  stood  when 
alive.     Tlie  commonwealth  being  thus  freed  from  the  appre- 
hension of  dan>;:er,  public  thanks  were  decreed  Cictro  by  the 
senate,  and  at  tlxe  instance  of  Cato,  he  was  styled  the  Father 
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of  his  country.  A  reaction,  however,  took  place  against 
Cicero  when  he  laid  down  office,  inasmuch  as  Lentulus 
and  the  others  had  been  put  to  death  without  exercising 
the  right  of  appeal  to  the  people  which  belonged  to  them. 
Their  execution,  though  absolutelj  necessary  for  the  safety 
of  the  state  and  as  on  example  to  others,  was  nevertheless 
illegal,  and  a  stain  rested  on  Cicero's  fair  &me  which  was 
never  after  removed. 

CHBONOLOOIOAL   SUMMABT. 
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5.   TH£  FIRST  TRItJMVIRATE. 

Pompey,  who  had  now  returned  from  conquering  the  East, 
and  had  obtained  the  surname  of  Great,  was  unquestionably 
the  most  powerful  man  in  the  state  ;  but  he  seemed      g« 
to  be  more  desirous  of  being  the  leader  than  the 
ruler  of  his  country,  of  being  applauded  than  obeyed. 
Crassus,  the  richest  man  in  Kome,  was,   next  to  Pompey, 
possessed  of  the  greatest  authority ;  and  his  party  in  the 
senate  was  even  stronger  than  that  of  his  rival     They  had 
been  long  disunited  by  an  opposition  of  interests  and  of 
characters,  but  it  was  not  long  that  they  were  destined  tq  con- 
tinue so. 

A  short  time  before  Pompe^^'s  return,  a  Eoman  of  rank 
and  wealth,  but  a  man  of  worthless  character,  was  'dis- 
covered in  the  house  of  Julius  Caesar  in  the  disguise  of  a 
woman,  when  the  Eoman  matrons  had  met  there  to  celebrate 
the  rites  of  Bona  Dea,  or  Grood  Goddess.  The  offence  was 
one  of  an  unpardonable  nature,  as  it  was  considered  sacrilege 
for  a  man  to  be  present  at  this  religious  ceremony,  and  steps 
were  taken  at  the  instigation  of  Cicero  to  bring  the  offender 
to  trial.  This  was  done  accordingly,  but  Clodius  procured 
an  acquittal  through  bribery.  Csesar  divorced  his  wife 
Pompeia,  as  some  suspicion  attached  to  her  of  having  con- 
nived at  Clodius'  presence  in  her  house.  Cicero  had  vainly 
tried  to  set  on  foot  a  political  alliance  between  himself  and 
Pompey  in  order  to  win  over  the  latter  to  the  aristocratic 
party;  but  Pompey  appears  to  have  been  already  jealous  of 
Cicero's  influence  in  the  senate,   and  the  refusal  of  the 
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senators  to  ratify  the  treaties  and  political  setUemento  tlud 
he  had  made  in  Asia  caused  him  to  withdraw  from  the  parly 
to  which  he  had  belonged  in  early  life,  and  appear,  shortly 
after,  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  popular  party. 

Csesar,  who  had  lately  returned  from  bemg  prstor  in  SpaiB, 
took  advantage  of  Fompey's  rupture  with  the  Optimates  to 
effect  a  political  alliance  between  Pompey  and  Crassos,  m\k 
the  view  of  turning  the  reconciliation  of  the  former  rivals  to 
his  advantage.  This  celebrated  man  was  nephew  to  Marius, 
and  descended  from  one  of  the  most  illustrious  families  in 
Bome.  Being  a  descendant  of  popular  ancestors,  he  -wwrnij 
espoused  the  side  of  the  people,  whose  favourite  he  conse- 
quently became.  His  services  in  Spain  against  the  lebd 
tribes  of  Lusitania  and  Gallicia  had  deserved  a  triumph,  bat 
^  while  he  was  awaiting  this  honour  with  lus  troops 
outside  the  walls  of  Rome,  the  senate  refbsed  to 
allow  him  to  enter  to  stand  for  the  consulship,  an 
office  to  which  his  ambition  led  him  to  aspire.  On  this  he 
gave  up  the  triumph,  and  entering  the  city  was  elected  consuL 
The  senate  gave  Caesar  for  a  colleague  in  the  consulship 
one  Marcus  Calpumius  Bibulus,  who  they  supposed  would  hd 
a  check  upon  Caesar's  power ;  but  Bibulus,  finding  his  oppo- 
sition too  feeble  for  such  superior  abilities,  after  a  slight 
attempt  in  favour  of  the  senate,  continued  inactive  the  re- 
gg  mainder  of  the  year.  Caesar,  in  the  course  of  his 
consulship,  .had  determined  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  the  people  by  preferring  a  law  for  dividing 
certain  lands  in  Campania  among  his  soldiers,  and  poor 
citizens  who  had  at  least  three  children;  and  to  cany  out 
his  plans  resolved  to  attach  to  him  the  two  most  poweifttl 
men  in  the  state,  by  effecting  their  reconciliation.  He  soon 
obtained  the  confidence  and  protection  of  Pompey;  and, 
finding  neither  of  them  averse  to  an  union  of  interests,  he 
brought  them  together,  and  perauaded  them  to  foiget  past 
animosities.  Thus  was  formed  a  combination,  by  lAkh 
they  agreed  that  nothing  should  be  done  in  the  common- 
wealth but  what  received  their  mutual  concurrence  and  ap> 
probation.  This  was  called  the  Firat  Triumvirate,  by  whidi 
the  constitution  was  subjected  to  a  new  interest  veiy  different 
from  that  of  the  senate,  or  the  people,  and  yet  in  some  mea- 
sure dependant  on  both.  To  attach  Pompey  still  more  closely 
to  him,  he  gave  him  his  daughter  Julia  in  marriage,  who  was 
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endowed  with  every  aceomplishment  that  could  tend  to  cement 
their  confederacy. 

At  this  period,  the  commonwealth  was  composed  of  three 
different  hodies,  each  actuated  hy  separate  interests.  The 
triumvirate  aimed  at  sovereign  authority,  and  wished,  by 
depressing  the  senate  and  oiyoling  the  people,  to  extend  their 
influence.  The  senate,  equally  apprehensive  of  the  three 
great  men  who  controlled  them  and  of  the  people  who  opposed 
them,  formed  a  middle  interest  between  both;  and,  being 
intent  on  re-establishing  the  aristocracy  which  had  been  set 
up  by  Sulla,  their  struggles  were  dignified  with  the  name  of 
freedom.  On  the  other  hand,  the  people  were  anxious  for 
liberty  in  the  most  extensive  sense,  and  with  a  fatal  blind- 
ness, being  only  apprehensive  of  the  invasion  of  it  from  the 
side  of  the  senate,  gave  all  their  influence  to  the  triumvirate, 
whose  pronuses  were  as  magnificent  as  their  pretences  were 
epocious. 
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CHAPTER  XVL 


7B01K  THE  SSTABLI8HKXNT  OF  THE  FIRST  TSIUXYIRATS 
TO  THE  DEATH  OF  CJBSAB. 

59  B.C.  to  44  B.C. 

1.   PALL  OF  CICERO— CiESAR  IN  OAUL. 

At  this  time  there  can  he  no  douht  that  CaBsar  was  aiming 
secretly  on  ohtaining  supreme  power  in  Borne ;  and^  as  a 
means  to  this  end,  he  procured  ^m  the  senate  his  appoint- 
ment as  proconsul  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  and  Illyricum  for  five 
years,  with  authority  to  take  measures  for  the  reduction  of 
Transalpine  Gaul,  the  country  now  called  France.  At  the 
end  of  this  time  he  would,  he  considered,  doubtless  find  him- 
self at  the  head  of  an  army  devoted  to  him^  and  ready  to  do 
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his  bidding  whatever  it  might  be.  Just  before  CsBBar^s  depar- 
.p  ture,  Claudius,  who  entertained  a  bitter  animosity 
to  Cicero,  made  a  successful  attempt  to  drive  bini 
into  exile;  and  Csesar,  Pompey,  and  Crassos,  to 
their  disgrace,  each  full  of  his  own  designs,  made  no  effort  to 
save  him  from  disgrace.  -  This  great  orator  and  statesman,  as 
well  as  excellent  philosopher,  who  had  ever  been  a  watchful 
guardian  over  the  few  remaining  liberties  of  Eome^  had  by 
his  wisdom,  and  by  all  the  virtues  which  can  adorn  a  man, 
raised  himself  from  a  very  humble  origin  to  the  foremost 
ranks  of  the  state.  Clodius,  who,  as  it  has  been  said,  was  of 
patrician  birth,  of  dissolute  manners,  and  great  popularity, 
impeached  Cicero  on  the  pretence  of  illegal  measures  panned 
in  the  suppression  of  Catiline's  conspiracy.  Accordingly, 
this  great  man  was  banished  four  hundred  miles  from  Italy, 
and  his  estates  were  confiscated. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  to  trace  the  career  of  Cffisar  in  Gaol, 

and,  indeed,  impossible  to  enumerate  here  all  the  baules 

which  Ciesar  fought,  or  the  states  which  he  subdued,  in  his 

expeditions  into  Gaul  and  Britain  in  the  period  of  eight  years 

(58 — 50  ao.)  during  which  he  continued  in  his  command,  tf 

the  progress  of  results  in  Home  has  a  fuller  claim  on  our 

attention.     Suffice  it  therefore  to  observe,  that  the  Helvetians 

■|g      were  the  first  brought  into  subjection,  with  the  loss 

of  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  men ;  while  Csisax 

'  '      sent  those  who  remained  after  the  carnage  in  safety 

to  their  forests  whence  they  had  issued.     He  next  cut  off  tbt' 

Germans  to  the  number  of  eighty  thousand ;  their  monarch, 

Ariovistus,  narrowly  escaping  in  a  little  boat  across  the  RhiiH- 

He  then  defeated  the  Belgas  with  so  great  a  slaughter  that 

g^      marsheis  and  deep  rivers  were  rendered  passable  on 

the  heaps  of  carnage.     The  Nervians,  who  were 

the  most  warlike  of  those  barbarous  nations,  made 

head  for  a  short  time,  and  fell  upon  the  Bomans  with  snch 

fury  that  their  army  was  in  danger  of  being  utterly  iout«i ; 

but  Csesar,  hastily  catching  up  a  buckler,  rushed  through  hU 

troops  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  and  so  effiKStually  chanxvl 

the  aspect  of  affairs  that  the  barbarians  were  all  cut  off  tu  ^ 

man.     Ho  next  subdued  the  Veneti,  the  Monni. 

^       and  other  tribes  of  the  Celtic   Gauls,  who  ven* 

^•^*      powerful  at  sea ;  and,  after  them,  the  Suevi,  in^ 

Sigambri,  and  other  tribes  on  the  Rhine^  and  led  an  e^^' 
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tion  into  Britaiii  without  any  decided  success.    From  this 
lie  returned  just  in  time  to  quell  a  rising  of  the      irir 
MoriiiL 

In  the  following  year,  Caesar  led  a  second  expedi- 
tion into  Britain^  and  nominally  reduced  the  island  to  subjec- 
tion ;  but  the  turbulent  tribes  of  Gaul  were  difficult 
to  hold  in  check,  and  Caesar's  lieutenants  had  hard- 
work  to  hold  their  own  duhug  the  winter  against 
the  attacks  of  the  Nervii  and  others  who  rose  in  insurrection. 
Caesar,  however,  who  never  permitted  hostile  action 
against  his  authority  to  go  unpunished,  carried  hre 
and  sword  through  the  territories  of  the  rebellious 
tribes,  and  crossed  the  Ehine  to  attack  the  Ubii  and  duevL 
iro      In  the  next  year,  his  power  in  Gaul  was  almost 
overthrown  by  a  general  rising  of  the  tribes  under 
Yercingetorix,  and  it  was  not  until  the  year  after 
that  the  rebellion  was  completely  reduced,  and  tranquillity 
restored     The  remainder  of  this  year,  and  of  that       »* 
which  followed,  was  spent  by  Caesar  in  securing,  ^ 

by  a  conciliatory  policy,  the  future  hdelity  of  the 
tribes  of  Gaul  to  Home ;  and,  towards  the  close  of  50  ac, 
Caesar  began  his  march  homewards. 

After  alfording  the  most  vigorous,  though  impolitic  support, 
to  Caesar  for  so  many  years,  Pompey  began  at  length  to  be 
roused  from  his  lethargy  by  the  rising  reputation  of  his  future 
rival,  the  fsune  of  whose  valour,  riches,  and  humanity,  secretly 
gave  him  pain.  The  deaths  of  Julia  (54  e.g.)  and  Crassus, 
tended  to  hasten  the  rupture  between  him  and  Caesar.  But 
though  Pompey  wished  to  lessen  the  authority  of  Caesar,  he 
found  that  it  was  now  too  late,  and  that  his  rival  was  adored 
by  his  army,  whose  attachment  he  had  gained  by  his  gene- 
rosity. 
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2.   MILO  AND  CLODIUB — TBJR  FATB  OF  CBA8SUS. 

We  must  now  resume  our  narrative  of  the  course  of  a&in 

in  Eome  after  the  banishment  of  Cicero  had  been  procured  by 

Clodius.   This  profligate  leader  of  the  aristocratic  party  found 

a  counterpoise  in  Titus  Annius  Milo,  a  man  no  better  per- 

»»      haps  than  himself,  but  who  took  the  popular  aide, 

and  procured  his  election  as  tribune  of  Uie  people, 

hoping  to  advance  from  office  to  office,  until  the 

administration  of  a  province  as  proconsul  should  afford  him 

the  means  of  paying  his  debts.     These  rivals  hired  bands  of 

gladiators  for  their  protection,  and  for  many  years  Borne  was 

often  ablaze  with  the  tumults  that  occurred  in  the  prosecution 

of  the  feud     Milo,  however,  did  some  service  to  the  state, 

by  procuring  the  return  of  Cicero  from  banishment. 

After  his  third  campaign,  during  his  residence  in  winter- 
quarters  in  Luca,  now  Lucca,  in  his  province  of  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
ir  A       Caesar  arranged  the  partition  of  the  chief  proTinces 
of  the  Republic  with  Pompey  and  Crassus.    It  vas 
agreed  that  measures  should  be  taken  to  secure  the 
election  of  Pompey  and  Crassus  as  consuls  for  the  next  year 
(55  B.C.),  and  for  the  continuance  of  Ccesar  in  his  command 
for  a  second  term  of  five  years  from  the  spring  of  53  ac, 
and  the  assignment  of  Spain  to  Pompey,  and  Syria  to  Crassus 
who  was  to  imdertake  the  subjugation  of  Parthia.    It  fol- 
lowed, as  the  triumvirate  had  arranged,  that  Pompey  and 
Crassus  were  appointed  consuls.     Before  the  exja* 
^^      ration  of  his  year  of  office,  Crassus  hastened  off  to 
his  province,  resolved  on  war  with  Parthia,  although 
the  senate  altogether  refused  to  sanction  the  rupture  of  the 
treaty  which  Sulla  had  made  with  the  Parthiana,  and  which 
still  remained  in  force. 

Pompey  contented  himself  with  sending  his  lieutenants 
into  Spain,  and  remained  himself  in  the  neighbour-       1^1 
hood  of  Kome  with  a  large  part  of  his  army.     His        ^ 
unfortunate  colleague,  urged  onwards  by  an  insatiable 
thirst  for  gold  and  glory,  and  hastening  to  his  fate.    While 
spending  the  winter  in  Syria,  he  visited  Jerusalem  and  robhed 
.Q      the  Temple  of  its   treasures.     In  the  following 
spring  he  crossed  the  Euphrates,  and  commenced  his 
march  against  the  Parthians.    The  terrible  Parthian 
cavalry  advanced  by  thousands  to  check  his  progress  through 
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Mesopotamia.  A  battle  ensued  at  Cbanhse,  in  Trhich  the 
Boman  troops  were  completely  defeated  and  compelled  to 
Tetreat.  The  Farthians  hoveied  round  the  beaten  and 
dispirited  legions  day  after  day ;  at  last  Ciassus  himself  fell, 
and  his  head  and  hands  were  sent  to  the  Parthian  king, 
Qrodes,  or  Aisaces  XIV.,  who  ordered  molten  gold  to  be 
poured  into  the  mouth  of  the  man  who  had  ventured  to 
attack  him,  in  mockery  of  his  avarice  when  living.  The 
remaroa  of  his  army  were  led  back  into  Syria  amid  terrible 
perils  and  privations,  by  Octavius  and  Cassius.  The  first 
triumvirate  was  at  an  end,  and  it  remained  for  time  to  show 
which  of  the  two  survivors  would  ultimately  obtain  the 
mastery  in  Bome. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 
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3.   POMFBV'S  ATTBMFT  TO  SEOITRE  SUPREME  P0W8R— COUHENCE- 
MKKT  OF  THE  STRUGGLE  BETWEEN  CfiSAR  AND  POMPET. 

Caesar,  indeed,  seemed  to  acquire  immense  riches,  only  to 
bestow  them  on  the  bravest  and  most  deserving  of  his  sol- 
diers ;  he  paid  the  debts  of  many  of  his  officers,  and  held  out 
every  motive  to  wean  their  love  fix)m  the  public,  and  to  place 
on  their  commander.  His  attentions  were  not  fixed  upon 
the  military  alone,  but  extended  to  his  partisans  in  the  city  ; 
he  pillaged  the  wealth  of  his  provinces  to  diffuse  it  among 
the  citizens  of  Eome ;  and  thus  even  rapine  assumed  in  him 
an  air  of  munificence. 

Pompey  was  not  unapprised  of  this,  and,  finding  at  last 
that  he  had  committed  a  fatal  oversight,  longed  to  resume 
that  influence  which  others  had  insidiously  wrested  from 
him.  An  opportunity  soon  ofiered  for  obtaining  his  desire. 
The  elections  for  the  consulship  for  which  both  Clodius  and 
2^o  were  candidates,  had  been  postponed  from  time  to  time 
through  the  conflicts  of  their  factions,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
year  53  b,c.,  no  consuls  had  been  appointed  for  the  year  en* 
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suin^.  This  state  of  anarchy  was  heightened  by  the  death 
.Q      of  Clodius,  who  was  killed  by  Milo,  as  he  was  re- 

^  turning  to  town  from  the  country,  and  whose  body 
being  exposed  publicly  to  view,  a  tumult  was  ex- 
cited in  the  city.  The  multitude  ran  furiously  to  MiWs 
house,  to  set  it  on  fire  ;  but,  being  repulsed,  they  drew  the 
dead  body  to  the  senate-house,  and  making  a  funeial  pile 
with  the  seats  of  the  magistrates,  consumed  both  the  body 
and  that  stately  edifice.  They  now  committed  the  greater 
outrages  which  unlicensed  fury  could  suggest;  and  ereiy 
street  was  filled  with  murders  and  quarrels.  In  this  univer- 
sal tumult  and  distraction,  many  were  inclined  to  invesk 
Pompey  with  the  office  of  dictator ;  but  Cato,  who  was  on- 
Avilling  to  endanger  the  state,  by  intrusting  the  greatest 
power  to  the  most  unbounded  ambition,  prevailed,  that  in- 
stead of  being  created  dictator,  he  should  only  be  made  sole 
consul.*  A  body  of  troops  were  now  allotted  to  Pompev ; 
a  thousand  talents  were  granted  to  maintain  them ;  and  the 
government  of  Spain  was  continued  to  him  for  four  yean 
longer;  while  Milo  was  condemned  to  banishment,  even 
though  defended  by  Cicero.  Pompey  then  took  for  his  col- 
league Quintus  Cfficilius  Metellus,  whose  daughter  Cornelia, 
a  woman  of  great  merit  and  beauty,  he  had  lately  married  ; 
and  by  this  new  alliance,  he  flattered  himself  that  he  was 
once  more  a  match  for  his  rival. 

Caesar,  who  was  not  insensible  of  the  jealousies  of  Pompey, 
and  who  wished  to  bring  matters  to  an  explanation,  took  oc- 
casion, from  the  many  honours  which  the  latter  had  just 
received,  to  announce  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  consul- 
ship for  the  year  48  b.c.,  when  his  second  term  of  fire  years 
as  proconsul  in  Gaul  would  have  expired.  Though  Pomi^tV 
seemed  to  be  quite  inactive,  he  privately  employed  two  «! 
his  trusty  dependants  to  allege  in  the  senate,  that  the  lav< 
did  not  permit  a  person  that  was  absent  to  offer  himself  a 
candidate  for  the  consulship.  Pompey  unshed  to  allure 
Ciesar  from  his  government ;  but  the  latter,  who  was  ci>n- 
vinced,  that  while  he  headed  such  an  army  as  was  now «!'  - 
voted  to  his  interest,  he  could  at  any  time  give  laws  as  well 
as  magistrates  to  the  state,  when  it  suited  his  convenience  to 

*  After  the  expiration  of  hia  ofBoe,  »  oonral  miglit  be  caJled  to  u 
account  for  mal-adminiBtration ;  bat  »  dictator  wm  subject  to  do 
control 
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appear,  perceived  this  artifice,  and  chose  to  remain  in  his 
province. 

The  senate,  from  a  wish  to  serve  Pompey,  who  had  for 
some  time  attempted  to  defend  them  from  the  encroachments 
of  the  people,  ordered  Csesar  to  send  home  two       m^^ 
legions  under  pretence  of  opposing  the  Parthians  ; 
but,  in  reality,  to  diminish  Caesar's  power.  Though        '  * 
Caesar  easily  perceived  their  motive,  as  his  plans  were  not 
yet  ready  for  execution,  he  complied  with  the  orders  of  the 
senate,  having  previously  attached  to  him  the  officers  by 
benefits,  and  the  soldiers  by  a  bounty. 

Every  person  now  saw  the  danger  of  the  state  if  Csesar 
should  be  continued  in  the  command  of  an  army  which  was 
entirely  devoted  to  his  interests,  and  became  almost  invin- 
cible by  long  experience.  The  senate,  therefore,  as  his 
appointment  was  very  near  expiring,  recalled  him  from  his 
govenmient.  Curio,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  whom  Csesar 
had  bribed  to  his  interests,  pretended  highly  to  approve  of 
the  resolution  of  the  senate,  but  intimated,  that  the  best 
method  for  public  security  was,  to  order  both  Pompey  and 
Csesar  to  lay  down  their  commands,  and  declare  him  an 
enemy  to  his  country  that  should  disobey.  This  proposal 
was  carried  in  the  senate  by  a  large  majority. 

Curio  made  the  proposal  with  a  certainty  of  its  being 
rejected  by  Pompey,  whom  he  knew  to  be  too  fond  of  com- 
mand, and  too  confident  of  his  superiority  over  Csesar,  to 
begin  the  submission.  In  fact,  he  judged  very  justly  ;  for 
Pompey  was  rendered  arrogant,  as  well  by  his  good  fortune 
and  his  present  honours,  as  by  the  false  accounts  which  his 
flatterers  had  reported  concerning  the  fancied  disaffection  of 
Caesar's  soldiers  to  their  general.  Immediately  after  the  vote 
of  the  senate  Pompey  left  Rome  and  retired  to  Naples,  but 
the  decree  of  the  senate  was  not  put  in  force ;  for  Caius 
Claudius  Mareellus,  the  consul,  who  was  hostile  to  Caesar, 
refused  to  execute  it 

.  Caesar,  who  was  instructed  by  his  partisans  in  all  that 
passed  at  Rome,  was  willing  to  give  his  actions  the  appear- 
ance of  justice;  and  had  written  to  the  senate  several  times, 
-desiring  that  he  might  be  continued  in  his  government  of 
Gaul,  as  Pompey  had  been  in  that  of  Spain ;  or  else  that 
they  should  dispense  with  his  absence,  and  permit  him  to 
stand  for  the  consulship.     He  had  also  agreed  to  lay  down 
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Yaa  employmeDt  wlien  Pompey  should  do  the  nine.  Fmdlng 
all  his  attempts  at  an  accommodation  finutless^  and  con- 
aeioiis,  if  not  of  the  goodness  of  his  eanse^  at  least  of  the 
devotion  of  his  tzoops,  Gaosar  hegan  to  dzaw  towards  the 
confines  of  Italy,  and,  passing  the  Alps  -with  his  third 
legion,  stopped  at  Savenna^  a  city  of  Cisalpine  GanL  From 
this  place  he  once  moro  wrote  a  letter  to  the  consaLB, 
declaring  that  he  was  leady  to  resign  all  command,  if 
Pompey  wonld  show  eqnal  snhimssion ;  hnty  he  added,  that 
if  aU  power  was  to  l)e  given  to  one,  he  would  endeavonr  to 
prevent  so  nnjust  a  distribution,  and  that^  if  they  peisisted, 
he  would  shortly  arrive  in  Bome,  to  punish  their  paitialitT 
and  the  wrongs  of  his  countiy.  By  these  menaces  he 
exasperated  the  whole  body  of  the  senate  against  him* 
Marcellua^  the  consul,  gave  way  to  his  rage ;  and  Lentulus, 
his  colleague,  who  was  aheady  of  a  miiMd  fortime,  and 
therefore  indifferent  about  events,  openly  deelaied,  thaty  after 
such  an  insult,  farther  delibemtian  was  needless,  and  that 
anns  was  the  only  resort. 

Soon  after,  the  senate  decreed,  that  Caesar  should  ics^ 
M^  his  government  and  disband  his  forces,  within  a 
limited  time,  nnder  the  penalty  of  being  decUied 
an  enemy  to  the  commonwealth.  IDiey  next 
invested  Pompey  and  the  consuls,  Lentulus  and  Maitella% 
with  absolute  authority.  Cnrio^  and  the  two  tribunes,  Marcus 
Antonius,  better  known  as  Maic  Antony,  and  Quintas 
Cassius  Longinus,  with  other  partisans  of  Cesar,  appre- 
hensive of  personal  danger,  di^nised  themselves  as  daves^ 
and  fled  to  the  camp  of  their  patron,  deploring  the  injustiee 
and  tyranny  of  the  senate,  and  pleading  their  merits  in  his 
cause.  Caesar  produced  them  to  his  army  in  the  habits 
which  they  had  thus  assumed,  and  burst  into  severe  invec- 
tives against  the  senate,  alleging  their  tyranny  over  the  state, 
their  cruelty  to  his  fiiends,  and  their  flagrant  ingratitude 
to  him  for  all  his  past  services.  The  soldiers  unanimoualj 
cried,  that  they  would  follow  him  wherever  he  should  lead, 
and  were  ready  to  revenge  his  injuries,  or  die  in  the  attempt 
Every  man  now  prepared  for  a  new  service  of  danger,  and, 
forgetting  the  toOs  of  ten  former  campaigns^  letired  to  his 
tent  to  meditate  on  future  conquest 

Caesar  marched  his  army  to  the  Bubicon,  a  little  river 
which   separates   Italy    ^m   Gaul,  which  tenninaled  tba 
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limits  of  his  command,  and  to  pass  which  with  an  army,  a 
legion,  or  even  a  single  cohort,  had  long  before  been 
declared  sacrilege  and  parricide  by  a  decree  of  the  senate. 
Stopping,  therefore,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rubicon,  he  viewed 
the  stream,  and  exclaimed,  ''If  I  pass  this  river,  what 
miseries  shall  I  bring  upon  my  country  1  and,  if  I  do  not,  I 
am  imdone."  He  then  plunged  in,  saying,  that  the  die  was 
cast,  and  was  followed  by  lus  soldiers  with  equal  promptitude^ 
who  quickly  arriving  at  Ariminum,  made  themselves  masters 
of  the  place  without  resistance. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMUART. 

Clodins  killed  by  Milo,  b.c.  52  |  Haltof  CsBsar  atBaTenna   B.C.  50 
OppoRition  of  the  Senate                 Cssar   crosses   the    Ru- 
toGsBsar „    60 1      bicon    Jan.     „    49 

4.   RENEWAL  OP  CIVIL  WAB-^PHARSALIA. 

The-  news  of  Caesar's  unexpected  advance  excited  the 
utmost  terror  in  Bome,  and  at  the  same  instant  might  be 
seen  the  citizens  flying  into  the  country  for  safety,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  seeking  shelter  in  the  city.  ^ 
In  this  universal  confusion  Pompey  felt  all  that 
remorse  which  must  necessarily  have  arisen  from  '  ' 
the  remembrance  of  having  advanced  his  rival  to  his  present 
pitch  of  power.  Several  of  his  former  fiiends  were  ready  to 
accuse  him  of  supineness,  and  sarcastically  to  reproach  his 
ill-grounded  confidence;  and  Cato  reminded  him  of  the 
many  warnings  which  he  had  given  him,  and  to  which  he 
had  paid  no  attention.  Wearied  with  these  reproaches,  which 
were  offered  under  colour  of  advice,  Pompey  endeavoured  to 
encourage  and  confirm  his  followers.  He  confessed,  indeed, 
that  he  had  been  deceived  in  Caesar's  aims,  of  which  he  had 
judged  only  by  the  purity  of  his  own ;  but  if  his  ^ends 
were  still  inspired  with  the  love  of  freedom,  they  might  yet 
enjoy  it.  He  consoled  them  by  holding  out  the  most  flattering 
prospects,  that  his  two  lieutenants  were  at  the  head  of  a 
considerable  army  in  Spain,  composed  of  veteran  troops  who 
had  made  a  conquest  of  the  East ;  and  that,  besides  these^ 
there  were  infinite  resources  both  in  Asia  and  Africa,  together 
with  the  succours  which  they  might  reasonably  expect  to 
receive  irom  all  the  kingdoms  in  alliance  with  Bome.    This 
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xepresentatioiiy  in  some  measure,  levived  the  hopes  of  the 
confederacy.  Not  being  in  a  capacity  to  resist  Caesar  at 
Borne,  he  resolved  to  lead  his  forces  to  Capua,  and  join  his 
two  legions  which  were  there  stationed ;  and  the  greatest 
part  of  the  senate,  his  private  friends  and  dependants, 
together  with  all  those  who  espoused  his  cause,  agreed  to 
follow  him.  But  no  words  can  paint  the  miseiy  of  the 
scene  when  he  quitted  Borne :  ancient  senators,  respectable 
magistrates,  and  many  of  the  flower  of  the  young  nobility, 
thus  obliged  to  leave  their  native  city  defenceless  to  the 
invader,  raised  a  universal  concern  in  all  ranks  of  people, 
who  followed  them  part  of  the  way  with  lamentations,  i&aa, 
and  prayers  for  their  success. 

Csesar  being  unable  to  bring  Pompey  to  an  accommodation, 
resolved  to  pursue  him  into  Capua,  and  marched  on  to  take 
possession  of  the  cities  that  lay  between  him  and  his  rival, 
without  r^i;arding  Rome,  which  he  knew  would  fall  of  course 
to  the  conqueror.  Corfinium  was  the  first  city  which  at- 
tempted  to  stop  the  rapidity  of  his  progress,  and  which  was 
defended  by  Domitius,  whom  the  senate  had  appointed  to 
succeed  him  in  Gaul,  and  was  garrisoned  by  twenty  cohorts. 
Domitius,  however,  being  disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  relief, 
was  at  last  obliged  to  endeavour  to  escape  privately  ;  but  the 
garrison  being  mformed  of  his  intention,  resolved  to  consult 
their  own  ssdety,  by  delivering  him  up  to  the  besieger. 
Domitius,  finding  that  all  hope  of  resistance  was  gone,  im- 
plored forgiveness  for  himself  and  the  rest  of  his  confederates, 
and  reminded  CsDsar  of  their  ancient  friendship.  Casar 
without  waiting  the  conclusion  of  his  speech,  generotislr 
replied,  that  he  entered  Italy  not  to  injure,  but  restore, 
the  liberties  of  Eome  and  its  citizens.  TJfus  humane  reply 
being  made  known  in  the  city,  the  senators,  and  the  knights 
with  their  children,  and  some  oflicers  of  the  garrison,  came 
out  to  claim  the  protection  of  the  conqueror,  who,  mildly 
glancing  at  their  ingratitude,  gave  them  their  liberty,  and 
allowed  them  to  depart  whitjier  they  would.  Howeren 
while  he  dismissed  the  leaders,  he,  upon  this,  as  upon  all 
other  occasions,  attached  the  common  soldiers  to  his  inten*s^ 
being  sensible  that  he  might  stand  in  need,  of  an  amy,  but 
that,  so  long  as  he  lived,  his  army  would  never  want  a 
commander. 

Pompey  being  informed  of  what  passed  upon  this  occasioo. 
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immediately  letieated  to  Brundusium,  where  he  lesolved  to 
stand  a  siege,  in  order  to  delay  the  enemy  till  the  forces  of 
the  empire  could  be  collected.  Caesar,  as  was  expected,  soon 
arrived  before  the  place,  and,  after  offering  in  vain  to  reconcile 
their  differences  by  negotiation,  turned  all  hia  thoughts  to 
carry  on  the  war,  which  Pompey,  on  his  side,  resolved  to 
prosecute  with  equal  vigour. 

Having  succeedeid  in  detaining  Csesar  some  time  before 
Brundusium,  Pompey  privately  embarked  the  garrison  of  the 
town,  and  transported  them  to  Dyrrhachium,  a  town  of 
Epirus,  nearly  opposite  Brundusium,  and  which  was  formerly 
called  Epidamnus,  where  the  consuls  were  levying  men  for 
the  service  of  the  Eepublic.  CsBsar  iinding  that  he  could 
not  follow  him  for  want  of  shipping,  returned  to  Bome,  and 
took  possession  of  the  public  treasury,  which  he  pillaged  of 
three  thousand  pounds  weight  of  gol(^  besides  an  inmiense 
quantity  of  silver.  He  then  led  his  army  a  long  and  fatigu- 
ing Inarch  across  the  Alps,  and  through  the  extensive 
provinces  of  Gaul,  to  meet  in  Spain  those  veteran  legions 
imder  the  lieutenancy  of  Pompey  which  had  long  been 
constantly  victorious.  After  defeating  the  best  troops  of  the 
empire,  and  obliging  them  to  yield  at  discretion,  he  became 
master  of  all  Spain,  and  returned  again  victorious  to  Bome. 
The  citizens  received  him  ^vith  ficesh  demonstrations  of  joy, 
and  created  him  dictator  and  consul ;  but  he  laid  down  the 
fonner  office,  after  holding  it  only  eleven  days. 

In  the  meantime,  Pompey  was  actively  employed  in  mak- 
ing preparations  in  Epirus  and  Greece  ;  and  all  the  monarchs 
of  the  East  had  declared  in  his  favour,  and  sent  liim  very 
large  supplies.  He  was  master  of  nine  effective  Italian  legions, 
and  possessed  a  fleet  of  five  hundred  laige  ships,  under  the 
conduct  of  Bibulus,  an  experienced  commander.  He  was  daily 
joined  by  crowds  of  the  most  distinguished  nobles  and  citizens 
who  arrived  from.  Bome.  At  one  time  he  had  in  his  camp 
above  two  hundred  senators,  among  whom  were  Cicero  and 
Cato,  whose  approbation  of  his  cause  was  equivalent  to  an 
army.  All  these  advantages,  both  of  strength  and  council, 
induced  mankind  to  wish  well  to  his  cause,  and  raised  an 
opposition  which  threatened  Csesar  with  destruction,  not- 
Tvithstanding  the  progress  that  he  had  made. 

After  making  the  necessary  preparations,  with  a  courage 
that  to  ordinary  minds  might  seem  to  be  rashness^  Cesar 

L  2 
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resolved  to  £eice  his  rival  in  the  East,  and  embarked  bis  forces 
at  Brondusium.     The  two  rival  armies  came  in  sight  of  each 
other  near  Dyrrhachium,  on  the  opposite  banks  of  the  river 
Apsus ;  and  as  both  were  commanded  by  the  two  greatest 
Ao      generals  then  in  existence,  a  battle  was  eagerly  de- 
sired by  the  soldiers  on  each  side.     But  neither  of 
^  *      them  was  willing  to  hazard  it  on  this  occasion ; 
Pompey  not  being  able  to  rely  upon  his  new  levies,  and 
Caesar  not  wishing  to  venture   an  engagement  till  he  was 
joined  by  the  rest  of  his  forces,  who  were  still  in  Italy,  and 
whose  arrival  he  waited  with  great  impatience. 

Pompey  led  his  troops  to  Asjaragium,  near  Dyrrhachium, 
and  encamped  on  a  tongue  of  land  that  jutted  into  the  sea, 
where  also  was  a  small  but  safe  bay  for  ships.  Caesar  finding 
him  intrenched  in  so  advantageous  a  post,  drew  circumval- 
lations  behind  him,  and  hoped  by  a  blockade  to  force  his 
opponent  to  a  battle,  which  he  ardently  desired,  and  which 
the  other  as  studiously  declined.  At  length,  an  engagement 
took  place,  and  Caesar's  army  being  entangled  in  some  old 
entrenchments,  fell  into  disorder,  and  great  numbers  of  them 
perished.  Pompey  pursued  his  success  to  the  very  camp  of 
Caesar,  but,  fearing  an  ambuscade,  withdrew  his  troops,  and 
by  this  timid  caution  lost  the  empire  of  the  world. 

However,  the  resolution  of  Caesar  did  not  forsake  him,  nor 
his  hopes  ML  He  found  that  hitherto  his  attempts  to  force 
Pompey  to  engage  on  equal  terms  were  ineffectual ;  and  he, 
therefore,  resolved  to  appear  as  if  willing  to  protract  the  war 
in  his  turn.  Having  called  his  army  together,  he  addressed 
them  with  his  usual  composure  and  intrepidity ;  and  after 
encouraging  his  legions,  and  degrading  some  of  the  subaltern 
officers  who  had  been  remiss  in  their  duty,  he  prepared  to 
decamp,  and  make  his  i-etreat  to  ApoUonia,  where  he  de- 
signed to  refresh  and  recruit  his  troops.  Having,  therefore^, 
sent  his  baggage  before^  he  foUowed  at  the  head  of  his  sol- 
diers; and,  though  pursued  by  Pompey,  yet  having  the 
advantage  in  point  of  time,  he  effected  his  intention.  Oesar 
being  informed  that  Domitius,  one  of  his  lieutenants  who 
was  stationed  in  Macedonia,  was  in  danger  of  being  cut  off 
by  the  enemy,  marched  thence  to  his  assistance,  and  was 
joined  by  Domitius  on  the  frontiers  of  Thessaly. 

The  officers  of  Pompey  being   greatly  elated  with  their 
late  victory,  continually  solicited  their  general  to  bring  them 
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to  a  decisiye  battle,  and  even  presumed  to  tax  the  purity  of 
his  motives  for  procrastination.  Pompey,  thus  assailed  by 
men  of  weak  heads  and  eager  expectations,  and  incessantly 
teased  with  importunities  to  engage,  renounced  his  own 
better  judgment,  and,  advancing  into  Thessaly,  encamped 
on  the  plains  of  Pharsalia.  Thither  also  Gsssar  marched; 
and  the  approach  of  these  two  great  armies,  together  with  the 
greatness  of  the  prize  for  which  they  contended,  filled  the 
minds  of  all  with  anxiety.  Pompey's  troops,  which  were  more 
numerous  than  Csesaf  s,  seemed  confident  of  victory,  and 
hoped  much  from  the  justice  of  their  cause.* 

When  the  two  armies  were  drawn  out  for  battle,  they 
continued  to  gaze  upon  each  other  for  sometime  with  mutual 
terror  and  dreadful  serenity.  At  length  the  trumpets 
sounded,  and  the  engagement  commenced  with  great  impe- 
tuosity. The  infantry  maintained  the  contest  with  equal  . 
success;  but  the  cavalry  of  Pompey,  which  was  more 
numerous,  and  on  which  he  rested  all  Ms  hopes,  were  totally 
routed,  and  fled  in  great  disorder  to  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains. Caesar  then  marched  to  the  camp  of  his  opponent, 
which  was  bravely  defended  for  som^  time  ;  but  as  nothing 
could  resist  the  ardpur  of  the  victorious  army,  the  camp  and 
trenches  were  at  last  evacuated,  and  the  survivors  escaped  to 
the  mountains.  On  seeing  the  field  and  camp  strewed  with 
his  fallen  countrymen,  Caesar  appeared  deeply  affected  at  so 
melancholy  a  spectacle,  and  exclaimed,  as  if  by  way  of  justi- 
fication,  "  They  would  have  it  so  ! " 

Upon  entering  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  every  object  pre- 
sented &esh  instances  of  the  blind  presumption  and  madness 
of  his  adversaries  :  in  all  parts  were  tents  adorned  with  ivy 
and  branches  of  myrtles,  couches  covered  with  purple,  and 
side-boards  loaded  with  plate.  In  short,  all  things  evinced 
the  most  refined  luxury,  and  seemed  rather  preparations  for 
a  banquet,  or  the  rejoicing  for  a  victory,  than  the  dispositions 
for  a  battle.  Thus  Caesar  by  his  conduct  gained  the  most 
complete  victory  in  the  annals  of  history,  and,  by  his  great 
clemency  after  the  engagement,  seems  to  have  deserved  it. 
His  loss  amounted  only  to  two  hundred  men  ;  whilst  that  of 
Pompey  was  not  less  than  fifteen  thousand    Twenty-four 

*  It  appears,  however,  that  Csesar  made  repeated  overtares  of 
aocommodatioxi,  which  Pompey  unfortttnately  ref lued. 
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thousand  men  surrendeied  themselves  prisonera  of  war,  and 
the  greatest  part  of  them  entered  into  Caesar's  army.  Among 
the  men  of  rank  that  submitted  to  CsBsar  soon  after  the 
battle,  was  Marcus  Junius  Brutus,  who  was  admitted  to  the 
closest  intimacy  with  Csesar,  and  who  subsequently  became 
one  of  his  murderers.  After  performing  all  necessary  duties^ 
Caesar,  being  determined  to  follow  Fompey,  began  his  march, 
and  arrived  the  same  day  a  Larissa. 
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5.  DBATH  OF  POMPET — AFFAIB8  OF  EGYPT  AKD  THE  BAST. 

When  Pompey  learnt  that  Csesar^s  soldiers  were  storming 
his  camp  he  fled  with  precipitation,  and  embarking  on  board 
a  vessel  which  he  found  at  the  mouth  of  the  Peneus,  in 
Thessaly,  steered  to  Lesbos,  to  take  in  his  wife  Cornelia, 
whom  he  had  left  there,  at  a  distance  from  the  theatre  of 
MQ  war.  He  then  resolved  to  apply  to  Ptolemy  XI^ 
king  of  Egypt,  to  whose  father  he  had  been  a  con- 
siderable benefactor,  and,  sailing  to  the  Egyptian 
coast,  sent  to  implore  protection  and  safety.  But  the  minis- 
ters of  Ptolemy,  dreading  the  power  of  Caesar,  basely  deter- 
mined to  court  his  favour  by  the  murder  of  his  rivii  Ac- 
cordingly, they  sent  a  boat  to  the  ship  for  Pompey  inviting 
him  to  a  conference  with  the  king,  and  as  soon  as  he  was 
brought  on  shore,  Septimius,  a  Koman  centurion,  who  bad 
fought  under  his  banners,  stabbed  him,  and  cutting  off  his 
head,  threw  the  naked  body  on  the  strand,  which  was  aban- 
doned to  every  insult  However,  Philip,  his  faithful  freed- 
man,  and  an  old  soldier  who  had  served  under  Pompey  in 
his  youth,  burnt  the  corpse,  and  collecting  the  ashes,  buried 
them  on  a  hillock  and  placed  a  large  stone  over  the  spot  as 
memorial  to  mark  the  site.  Such  was  the  melancholy  end, 
and  such  the  mean  funeral  of  Pompey  the  Great,  who  had 
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many  opportunities  of  enslaving  his  country,  but  rejected 
them  all  with  disdain. 

Pompey  was  fonder  of  glory  than  of  power,  of  praise  than 
command,  and  more  vain  than  ambitious.  His  talents  in 
war  were  only  inferior  to  those  of  Caesar ;  and  it  was,  there- 
fore, his  peculiar  misfortune  to  contend  with  a  man,  in  whose 
presence  all  other  military  merit  lost  its  lustre.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether,  during  the  last  war,  his  aims  were  more  pure 
than  those  of  Caesar,  as  they  could  not  be  tried  by  the  event; 
but  it  is  certain,  that  he  frequently  rejected  all  offers  of 
accommodation,  and  pluming  himself  on  the  superior  justice 
of  his  cause,  began  to  forget  the  instability  of  fortune,  and  to 
menace  before  he  possessed  the  power.  With  whatever 
mildness  he  might  have  conducted  himself^  in  case  of  victory, 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  exceed  the  moderation  of  Caesar. 
Eome  was  become  too  much  depraved,  and  sunk  in  luxury, 
to  be  any  longer  able  to  preserve  its  freedom  ;  and  from  this 
period,  the  Boman  empire  could  not  exist  without  a  master. 

Caesar  pursued  Pompey  to  Alexandria,  where  one  of  the 
murderers  presented  the  head  and  ring  of  his  rival,  in  order, 
as  he  supposed,  to  propitiate  the  conqueror.  Caesar,  how- 
ever, had  too  much  humanity  to  be  pleased  with  so  horrid  a 
spectacle,  and  turning  from  it  with  disgust,  gave  vent  to  his 
sensibility  in  a  flood  of  tears.  He  caused  the  head  to  be 
burned,  and  placed  the  ashes  in  a  temple,  which  he  built  near 
the  spot  where  Pompey  fell,  and  consecrated  to  Xemesis,  the 
goddess  who  was  supposed  to  take  vengeance  on  those  that 
oppress  the  miserable. 

At  this  time  the  sovereignty  of  Egypt  was  in  dispute 
between  Ptolemy  and  his  sister  Cleopatra.      The  latter, 
though  married  to  her  brother,  and  joint  heir  by  the  will  of 
her  father,  was  ambitious  of  undivided  authority.     Caesar, 
captivated  by  the  charms  of  the  beauteous  queen,  decided  in 
her  favour.   A  war,  known  as  the  Alexandrine  War,  ensued,  in 
which  Ptolemy  was  killed,  and  Egypt  subdued  by  the  Boman 
arms.     Caesar  then  appointed  Cleopatra,  with  her       Mm 
younger  brother,  an  infent,  joint  governors,  accord-     ^  ^ 
ing  to  the  intent  of  their  father's  will    At  length,       '  * 
in  order  to  opposp  Phamaces,  the  son  of  Mithridates  the 
Great,  who  had  made  some  inroads  upon  the  Boman  domi- 
nions in  the  East,  he  resolved  to  leave  Cleopatra,  by  whom  he 
had  a  son,  afterwards  named  Caesarion,  and  for  whom  he  had 
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for  a  time  abandoned  ereiy  object  of  ambition.  PhainaceSy 
anxious  to  lecover  his  patenial  dominions,  bad  seiaed  on 
Armenia  and  Cappadoda,  and  bad  defeated  Calvinns,  Cmsaf^ 
legate,  in  Asia.  Caesar,  bowever,  bastened  from  Egypt  to 
cbeck  bis  victorious  career,  and  gained  a  victory  over  bim  at 
Zebi,  in  Pontus,  vitb  so  mncb  ease,  tbat,  in  writing  to  a 
friend  at  Home,  be  expressed  tbe  rapidity  of  bis  conquests  in 
tbiee  words,  "  VctU,  Vidi^  Vici  " — I  came,  I  saw,  I  conquered. 
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6.   FIKAL  07EBTHB0W   OF  POMPBT's  PABTT — ^SUPREMACY  OF 
C^SAB  AT  ROME — ^MURDER  OF  C^SAR 

Cfesar,  baving  disposed  of  tbe  government  of  tbe  Asiatic 
provinces,  embarked  for  Italy,  wbere  be  arrived  sooner  tban 
M^  bis  enemies  could  expect,  but  not  before  bis  affairs 
tbere  absolutely  required  bis  presence.  During 
bis  absence  be  bad  been  created  consul  for  five 
years,  dictator  for  one  year,  and  tribune  of  tbe  people  for 
life.  But  Marc  Antony,  wbo  acted  as  bis  deputy  at  Borne, 
bad  filled  tbe  city  witb  riot  and  debaucbery,  and  several 
commotions  ensued,  wbicb  only  tbe  opportune  arrival  of 
Caesar  could  bave  appeased.  Having  restored  order  and  con- 
firmed bis  authority  at  home,  be  bastened  to  land  in  Afiica, 
wbere  Pompey's  party  bad  rallied  under  Scipio,  Cato,  and 
Pompey's  sons,  Cneius  and  Sextus,  assisted  by  Juba»  k^g  of 
Mauritania.  Csesar^s  good  fortune  still  seemed  to  attend 
bim;  and  tbe  enemy  received  a  complete  and  final  over- 
tbrow  near  Tbapsus,  on  tbe  coast  of  Byzacium,  witb  little  or 
no  loss  on  bis  side.  Juba  and  Petreius  killed  eacb  oiber  in 
despair  at  Zama ;  and  Scipio  killed  bimself,  being  driven 
back  by  a  storm  on  tbe  AMcan  coast,  wbile  attempting  to 
escape  into  Spain.  Cato  sbut  bimself  up  in  Utica,  where  be 
meditated  a  brave  resistance ;  but,  finding  it  impossible  to 
animate  men  to  be  free  wbo  seemed  naturally  prone  to 
slavery,  be  determined  not  to  survive  tbe  liberties  of  bis 
country,  and  deliberately  fell  by  bis  own  band.  Thus  died 
Cato,  wbo,  in  all  but  bis  deatb,  was  one  of  the  most  faultless 
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cbaracteiB  recoxded  in  the  Koman  history.  Though  seyere, 
he  was  not  cruel ;  and  he  was  always  ready  to  pardon  much 
greater  faults  in  others  than  he  could  forgive  in- himself. 

The  war  in  Africa  heing  terminated  hy  the  reduction  of 
Kumidia,  which  was  immediately  formed  into  a  Eoman  pro- 
vince,  Caesar  returned  in  triumph  to  Bome ;  and,  ^ 
as  if  he  had  abridged  all  his  former  triumphs  only 
to  increase  the  splendour  of  this,  the  citizens  were  '  * 
astonished  at  the  magnificence  of  the  pi'ocession,  and  the 
number  of  the  countries  which  he  had  subdued.  The  senate 
and  Eoman  people  seemed  eager  only  to  find  out  new  modes 
of  homage,  and  unusual  epithets  of  adulation.  He  was  made 
dictator  for  ten  years,  and  entrusted  with  the  command  in 
chief  of  all  the  armies  of  the  State!  He  was  also  honoured 
with  precedence  at  all  public  festivals,  and  created  censor  for 
three  years  witb  the  title  of  magister  morwn^  or  master  of  the 
morals.  His  person  was  declared  sacred ;  and  by  the  acts  of 
the  senate  already  mentioned,  on  him  alone  devolved  for  life 
all  the  great  dignities  of  the  state.  He  committed  the  power 
of  judicature  to  the  senators  and  the  knights  alone,  and 
restrained  the  luxuries  of  the  rich  by  sumptuary  laws. 

Having  thus  settled  affairs  at  Home,  he  foimd  himself 
obliged  to  go  into  Spain,  where  the  two  sons  of  Pompey,  and 
Labieuus,  his  former  general,  had  raised  an  army  against  him. 
He  met  them  at  Munda,  and  the  battle  which  followed, 
decided  the  fitte  of  the  adherents  of  Pompey.  The  elder 
Pompey,  whose  talents  and  filial  love  were  remarkable,  Avas 
killed  in  the  pursuit ;  and  the  second  concealed  himself  so 
completely,  that  the  victor  could  not  discover  him. 

Caesar  having  by  this  decisive  battle  vanquished,  all  his 
open  enemies,  returned  to  Home,  for  the  last  time,  where  he 
received  new  dignities  and  honours,  and  enjoyed  in  his  own 
person  an  accumulation  of  all  the  great  offices  of      ^ 
the  state,  being  styled  Imperator,  a  title  somewhat 
akin  to  that  of  Emperor^  although  it  did  not  at 
that  time  imply  regal  power,  created  consul  for  ten  years 
and  dictator  for  life.     He  possessed  the  emblems  also  of 
sovereignty,  a  throne  and  diadem,  but  these  were  merely 
exhibited  at  public  festivals,  and  not  used  by  Caesar  himsell*. 
A  body-guard  of  knights  and  senators  was  provided  for  him, 
and  he  was  entitled  FcUffr  F<Urug,  the  father  of  his  country. 
He  reformed  the  calendar,  adorned  Bome  with  magnificent 
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buildings  ;  rebuilt  Carthage  and  Ck)rinth ;  and  undertook  to 
drain  the  Pontine  marshes  near  Bome. 

The  senate,  with  an  adulation  which  marked  the  degeneracy 
of  the  times,  continued  from  time  to  time  to  load  him  with 
fresh  honours,  which  he  received  with  equal  vanity.     Bat 
having  neglected  to  rise  from  his  seat  one  day,  when  the 
senate  ordered  him  some  particular  honours,  it  began  to  be 
AA      rumoured  that  he  intended  to  make  himself  king, 
and  that  the  ides  of  March  (March  15)  were  fixed 
on  fer  investing  him  with  the  diadem.     A  con- 
spiracy was,  therefore,  formed  against  him  by  sixty  of  the 
senators,  at  the  head  of  whom  were  Cassius  and  Brutus, 
whose  life  Caesar  had  spared  after  Fharsalia. 

In  order  to  give  a  colour  of  justice  to  their  proceedings, 
the  conspirators  delayed  the  execution  of  their  designs  to  tiie 
ides  of  March,  on  which  Caesar  was  to  be  offered  the  crown. 
The  augurs  had  foretold  that  this  day  would  be  fatal  to  him; 
and  several  omens  which  happened  about  this  time,  in  some 
measure,  began  to  change  liis  intention  of  attending  the 
senate.  However,  one  of  the  conspirators  prevailed  on  him 
to  keep  his  resolution,  by  bantering  his  superstition,  and 
describing  the  preparations  made  for  his  appearance.  As  he 
proceeded  to  the  senate,  a  slave  wished  to  inform  him  of  the 
conspiracy,  but  could  not  come  near  him  for  the  crowd. 
Artemidorus,  a  Greek  philosopher,  who  had  discovered  the 
whole  plot,  delivered  to  him  a  memorial,  which  Caesar  gave 
to  his  secretaries  without  reading  it. 

Csesar,  after  taking  his  seat  in  the  senate-house,  was  sud- 
denly attacked  by  the  conspirators,  against  whose  daggers  he 
bravely  defended  himself  for  some  time,  till  seeing  Brutus  in 
the  number  he  faintly  exclaimed,  "  And  you  too,  my  son  t  *' 
and  covering  his  face  with  his  robe,  resigned  himself  to  his 
fate.  Thus  died  Caesar  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  a^<, 
after  receiving  twenty-three  wounds  from  liands,  which  he 
vainly  supposed  had  been  disarmed  by  his  benefitsi  or  awed 
by  his  power. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  8UMMART. 
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CHAPTEE  XVnj 

7B01C  THE  DEATH  OF  CXBAl  TO  THE  KABLIiHXER  OF 
THE  EMPIRE, 

44  B.O.  to  27  B.C. 

1.   CJBSAB'S  adopted  son— THE  SECOND  TRIUMVIRATE. 

The  death  of  Caesar  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  Koman 
people  honor  and  detestation  against  his  murdereTS.  Marc 
Antony  and  Lepidus,  ambitious  of  succeeding  to  the  ower 
of  the  dictator,  resolved  to  endeavour  to  obtain  it  ^ 
by  avenging  his  death.  Accordingly,  Antony,  after  ^  ^ 
reading  to  the  people  the  will  of  Caesar,  by  which 
he  had  bequeathed  them  a  great  part  of  his  property,  made 
an  oration  over  the  bleeding  body,  exposed  in  the  Forum, 
and  so  inflamed  the  minds  of  the  populace,  that  the  mur- 
derers of  Caesar  would  have  met  with  instant  destruction, 
had  they  not  precipitately  escaped  from  the  city.  Antony, 
who  had  excited  this  flame  in  order  to  convert  it  to  his 
own  advantage,  having  gained  the  people  by  his  zeal  in 
the  cause  of  Caesar,  endeavoured  to  bring  over  the  senate 
by  a  seeming  concern  ibr  the  freedom  of  the  state.  He 
demanded  and  obtained  a  guard  for  the  security  of  his 
person,  and  every  day  continued  to  make  rapid  strides  to 
absolute  power. 

Antony,  however,  found  a  formidable  competitor  in  the 
youthful  Caius  Octavius,  afterwards  called  Caius  Julius  Caesar 
Octavianus,  the  son  of  Caius  Octavius  and  Caesar's  niece  Atia, 
the  daughter  of  his  yoimger  sister  Julia.  He  was,  there- 
fore, Caesar's  grandnephew,  and  changed  his  name  as  above, 
according  to  the  common  custom  among  the  Eomans,  because 
Caesar  had  adopted  him  as  his  heir.  Urged  by  his  mother 
to  retiim  to  Eome  from  Apollonia,  where  he  had  "been  sent 
by  Caesar  to  complete  his  studies,  he  came  back  at  this  critical 
period,  when  Antony  was  busily  intriguing  to  secure  supreme 
power  in  Bome  for  himself  Soon  after  his  return,  the  State 
was  divided  into  three  distinct  Actions :  that  of  Octavian, 
who  aimed  at  procuring  the  power  that  his  great-imcle  had 
exercised  in  Bome,  and  revenging  his  death ;  that  of  Antony, 
whose  sole  view  was  to  obtain  absolute  power  for  himself; 
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and  that  of  the  conspiiatois,  who  wished  to  le-establiah  the 
liberty  of  Borne. 

The  fiist  thing  done  by  Csesai^s  heir,  after  his  letam  to 
Borne,  was  to  take  the  necessaiy  steps  for  establishing  his 
MM  claims  in  this  capacity,  and  to  procure  a  decree 
sanctioning  his  adoption.  He  then  assumed  the 
*  name,  Cains  Julius  Csesar  Octavianus,  to  which  he 
had  become  entitled  by  law,  and  proceeded  to  cany  out  the 
provisions  of  Csesar's  will,  selling  his  own  property,  and 
borrowing  money  to  enable  him  to  pay  off  all  the  legacioa. 
This  act  secured  Octavian's  popularity  at  Borne,  for  Caesar 
had  left  300  sesterces*  to  every  Koman  citizen,  and  his  gardens 
beyond  the  Tiber  for  a  public  park.  Overtures  for  a  political 
alliance  seem  to  have  been  made  by  Antony  to  Octavian  soon 
after  the  return  of  the  latter,  for  the  purpose  of  crushing 
the  men  who  had  murdered  Caesar ;  but  Octavian  possibly 
expected  when  this  was  done  that  Antony  would  turn  against 
him,  so  he  took  part  with  the  senate,  and  Cicero,  who  was 
doing  all  he  could  at  Bome  to  effect  the  ruin  of  CaBsar*s 
would-be  successor.  The  close  of  the  year  saw  Antony  in  arms, 
besieging  Brutus,  who  had  the  provioce  of  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
in  Mutina,  now  Modena;  hoping,  by  defeating  him,  to  win  his 
troops  over  to  his  side,  and  thus  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of 
an  army  sufficient  in  number  to  warrant  him  in  marching  on 
Bome,  and  measuring  his  strength  against  that  of  Octavian 
and  the  senate ;  for  Octavian  had  also  been  raising  troops 
£n>m  among  his  uncle's  veterans  in  his  own  behalf;  and  the 
senate,  finding  that  he  had  alfeady  placed  himsdf  at  the 
head  of  a  considerable  foice,  was  compelled  to  accept  his  offer 
to  act  against  Antony. 

In  the  following  year,  as  soon  as  the  consuls,  Caius  Y ibios 
Pansa,  and  Aulus  Hirtius,  entered  on  their  term  of  office, 
^  they  marched  against  Antony  at  the  head  of  Octa- 
vian's  levies,  Octavian  himself  accompanying  the 
'  latter  as  his  legate,  or  second  in  command.  Both 
consuls  fell  in  battle,  and  Octavian  assumed  command  of  the 
troops.  Antony  withdrew  his  defeated  army  into  Trans- 
alpine Gaul,  to  join  Lepidus,  who  was  there  at  the  head  of  a 
considerable  body  of  troops,  and  Brutus  followed  him,  and 

*  A  sam  of  £2  Si.  Bid.  in  onr  money,  the  lesteroe  being  equal 
U>{id. 
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effected  a  junction  with  the  troops  under  Plancus  stationed 
on  the  Isara  or  Is^re.  The  senate  and  Cicero  now  began  to 
fear  the  intentions  of  Octavian,  who  was  at  the  head  of  a 
formidable  army  devoted  to  him  on  account  of  his  relation- 
ship to  their  old  general.  The  command  of  the  fleet  was 
given  to  Sextus  Pompeius,  the  son  of  Pompey.  Decimus 
Brutus  was  thanked  for  showing  a  Arm  front  to  Antony,  and 
for  the  defeat  of  Antony's  troops  by  those  which  were  serving 
imder  Octavian;  and  the  armies  in  the  eastern  provinces 
were  placed  under  the  command  of  Marcus  Brutus  and  Cas- 
sius.  A  triumph  for  the  defeat  of  Antony,  and  the  consul- 
ship for  the  remainder  of  the  year  was  refused  to  Octavian, 
who  promptly  marched  on  Bome,  after  coming  to  a  secret 
understanding  with  Antony,  for  whom,  as  well  as  his  fol- 
lowers, Octavian  had  asked  an  amnesty.  On  arriving  before 
the  city,  he  was  received  -with  acclamations  by  the  people ; 
the  majority  of  the  senators  went  out  to  meet  him,  and  the 
praetors  joined  the  forces  under  their  command  to  his.  The 
recent  proceedings  of  the  senate  were  annulled;  Octavian 
was  appointed  consul,  with  his  cousin,  Quintus  Pedius,  for 
his  colleague ;  Brutus,  Cassius,  and  the  murderers  of  Cssar 
were  declared  outlaws;  and  an  amnesty  for  Antony  and 
Lepidus,  and  the  troops  under  them,  was  declared.  It  is 
almost  needless  to  say,  that,  before  Octavian  entered  the  city, 
Cicero,  and  many  of  the  senators  who  had  previously  declared 
Against  him,  had  left  Eome  in  headlong  flight. 

Antony  and  Lepidus  now  commenced  their  march  home- 
wards, and  Plancus  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  Octavian.  Deci- 
mus Brutus  attempted  to  march  eastwards  through  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  to  join  Marcus  Brutus  in  Macedonia,  but  his  men 
deserted  him,  and  he  himself  was  seized  and  put  to  death  by 
order  of  Antony.  Octavian,  Antony,  and  Lepidus  met  soon 
after  near  Bologna,  and  formed  the  coalition  known  in  history 
as  the  Second  Triumvirate. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  SUUHABT. 
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2.   THE  KEW  FB08CRIFTI0NS — ^DBATH  OP  CICBBO^ 
BAnLE  OF  PHHJPPL 

The  result  of  the  conference  of  Octavian,  Antony,  and 
Lepidua,  was  an  agreement  that  the  supreme  anthority  should 
^  be  lodged  in  their  hands  for  the  space  of  five  jeais; 
that  the  provinces  of  the  empire  should  be  divided 
among  them  ;  and  that  all  their  enemies  shoold  he 
destroyed,  of  which  each  presented  a  list.  Lepidns  and  Plancns 
were  appomted  consuls  for  the  ensuing  year ;  for,  although 
the  Triumvirate  had  assumed  supreme  power,  and  intended 
to  exercise  it,  it  w^  thought  better  that  the  external 
forms  of  the  chief  magistracy  of  Home,  with  r^ard  to  the 
provinces,  Africa,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia,  were  assigned  to 
Octavian;  Spain  and  Gallia  Provincia,  now  as  frequently 
called  Gallia  Karbonensis,  to  Lepidus ;  and  Cisalpine  and 
Transalpine  Gaul  to  Antony.  The  personal  alliance  of  Octa- 
vian aud  Antony  was  cemented  by  the  marriage  of  the  fonner 
to  the  latter*s  daughter.  By  the  last  article  of  their  union, 
which  deserves  the  bitterest  execration,  Lepidus  gave  up  his 
brother  Paulus  to  the  vengeance  of  his  colleague ;  Antonj 
permitted  the  proscription  of  his  uncle  Lucius ;  and  Augus- 
tus, to  his  eternal  infamy,  sacrificed  the  immortal  Ciceio. 
Under  this  horrible  proscription,  three  hundred  senators  and 
two  thousand  knights  were  put  to  death ! 

In  the  horrid  carnage  that  marked  the  first  weeks  of  t>c 
existence  of  the  Second  Triumvirate,  Cicero  was  one  of  those 
principally  sought  after.  For  some  time  he  evaded  the  malice 
of  his  pursuers  ;  and  set  forward  from  his  villa  at  Tusculnni 
towards  the  sea-side,  with  an  intent  to  transport  himself 
directly  out  of  the  reach  of  his  enemies.  He  found  a  vessel 
ready,  and  presently  embarked ;  but  the  winds  being  adverse, 
he  was  obliged  to  land  and  spend  the  night  on  shore.  The 
importunity  of  his  servants  forced  him  again  on  board  :  but, 
weary  of  life,  and  declaring  that  he  was  resolved  to  die  in 
that  country  which  he  had  so  often  saved,  soon  went  on  shore, 
and  proceeded  to  one  of  his  country  seats  in  the  vicinity 
Here  he  slept  soundly  for  some  time ;  but  his  servants  having 
heard  that  he  was  pursued,  once  more  forced  him  away  in 
a  litter  towards  the  ship.  They  were  scarcely  departed 
when  the  assassins  arrived  at  his  house,  and,  perceiving  him 
to  be  fled,  pursued  him  immediately  towards  the  sea,  and 
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overtook  him  in  a  wood  near  the  shore.  They  cut  off  his 
head  and  hia  hands,  which  they  carried  to  Rome  as  the  most 
agreeahle  present  to  Antony,  their  cruel  employer,  who 
leceiyed  them  with  extreme  joy,  rewarded  the  murderer  with 
a  large  sum  of  money,  and  placed  Cicero's  head  on  the 
rostrum,  whence  he  had  often  declaimed  against  tyranny 
and  oppression.  Thus  died  Cicero,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of 
his  age ;  hut  not  until  he  had  seen  his  countiy  ruined 
before  him. 

Brutus  and  Cassius,  the  principal  conspirators  against 
CsBsar,  after  being  driven  from  Home,  went  into  Greece,  and 
persuaded  the  Eoman  students  at  Athens  to  declare  in  the 
cause  of  freedom.  Then  parting,  the  former  raised  a  power- 
ful army  in  Macedonia,  and  the  adjacent  countries ;  while 
the  latter  went  into  Syria,  where  he  soon  mustered  twelve 
legions.  In  short,  they  soon  found  themselves  at  the  head  of 
a  flourishing  army,  and  in  a  condition  to  support  a  contest, 
where  the  empire  of  the  world  depended  on  the  event.  This 
astonishing  success  in  raising  levies  was  entirely  owing  to  the 
justice,  moderation,  and  humanity  of  Brutus,  who  seemed 
desirous  of  nothing  but  the  happiness  of  his  country. 

Antony  and  Octavian  having  advanced  into  Macedonia, 
Brutus  and  his  colleague  passed  over  into  Thrace,       ^ 
and  arrived  at  the  city  of  Philippi,  near  which  the 
forces  of  the  triumvirs  were  posted.    The  empire  of 
the  world  once  more  depended  on  the  fate  of  a  battle ;  and 
all  mankind  regarded  the  approaching  armies  with  terror  and 
anxiety.     Brutus  was  the  only  man  who  viewed  these  great 
events  with  calmness  and  tranquillity.     "If  I  gain  the 
victory,"  said  he,  "  I  shall  restore  liberty  to  my  country ;  if 
I  lose  it,  by  dying,  I  shall  be  delivered  from  slavery  myself : 
my  condition  is  fixed ;  I  run  no  risk." 

The  republican  army  consisted  of  80,000  foot  and  20,000 
horse  ;  whilst  that  of  the  triumviri  amounted  to  100,000  foot 
and  13,000  horse.  Thus  prepared  on  each  side,  they  met 
and  encamped  near  Philippi,  a  city  on  the  confines  of  Thrace, 
situated  upon  a  mountain,  towards  the  west  of  which  a  plain 
stretched  itself,  by  a  gentle  declivity,  almost  fifteen  leagues 
to  the  banks  of  the  river  Stiymon.  In  this  plain,  about  two 
miles  from  the  town,  were  two  little  hills  at  a  mile  distant 
from  each  other,  defended  on  one  side  by  mountains,  and  on 
the  other  by  a  marsh  which  communicated  with  the  sea. 
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Upon  these  two  hillB,  BmtuB  and  Caseins  fixed  their  camps, 
between  which  was  kept  a  firm  commnnicationy  and  which 
mntoally  defended  each  other.  In  this  oonunodions  situation, 
which  enabled  them  to  give  or  decline  battle,  as  they 
thought  fit»  the  sea  famished  them  with  all  kinds  of  provisions, 
and  the  island  of  Thasoe,  at  twelve  nules  distance,  served 
them  for  a  general  magazine.  On  the  other  hand,  Antony 
and  Octavian  were  encamped  on  the  plain  below,  and  obliged 
to  bring  their  provisions  &om  a  distance  of  fifteen  leagues ; 
and  it  was,  therefore,  their  interest  to  hasten  an  engagement 
This  they  offered  several  times ;  but  the  patriots  contented 
themselves  with  drawing  up  their  troops  at  the  head  of  their 
camps,  without  descending  into  the  plain.  At  length,  Brutusi 
beginning  to  suspect  the  fidelity  of  some  of  his  officers,  used 
all  his  influence  to  persuade  Cassius  to  engage  the  enemy; 
and,  at  last,  both  armies^  in  attempting  to  possess  themselves 
of  the  road  which  led  towards  the  island  of  Thasos,  were 
drawn  to  a  general  engi^ment,  in  which  the  troops  under 
Octavian  were  defeated  by  the  soldiers  of  Brutus,  while  those 
under  Antony  had  driven  back  the  legions  commanded  by 
Cassius.  Dispirited  and  unaware  of  the  success  of  Brutufl» 
Cassius  hastened  to  his  tent  and  ordered  his  freedman 
Findarus  to  dispatch  him.  Twenty  days  after  the  first  batUe, 
which  was  a  drawn  one,  Brutus  finding  his  army  fast  meltisg 
away  by  disease  and  desertion,  led  out  the  remnant  to  attack 
the  camp  of  his  opponents.  After  a  hard  fought  battle  the 
republican  troops  were  defeated,  and  Brutus  losing  all  hope 
of  renewing  the  contest,  followed  the  example  of  Cassius  and 
killed  himself.  It  is  reported  that  Brutus,  while  at  Saidis, 
beheld  a  gigantic  figure,  with  a  frightful  aspect,  stand  before 
him  at  midnight,  and  that  the  spectre  said,  **  1  am  thy  evil 
genius,  and  thou  shalt  see  me  again  at  Philippi."  With  the 
death  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  who  escaped  the  vengeance  of 
the  conquerors  by  a  voluntary  death,  expired  all  hopes  of  the 
restoration  of  liberty  in  Borne.  Indeed,  the  Roman  Bepublk 
which  had  existed  through  so  many  changes  of  fortune  maj 
be  said  to  have  come  to  an  end,  virtually,  on  the  battle-field 
of  PhilippL 

CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMXART. 
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3.   THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THB  TRIUMYIRATB — BATTLE  OF 
ACnUM. 

Tlie  triamyiis  now  became  irresistible,  and,  after  this 
decisive  battle,  punislied  those  whom  they  had  formerly 
marked  for  vengeance.  The  people  chiefly  lamented  to  see 
the  head  of  Bratos  sent  to  Kome  to  be  thrown  at  the  foot  of 
Caesar's  statue.  The  power  of  the  triumvirs  being  thus  estab- 
lished on  the  rain  of  the  commonwealth,  Antony  ^ 
went  over  into  Greece,  and  thence  ]>assed  into  Asia, 
where  all  the  monarchs  of  the  East,  who  acknow- 
ledged the  dominion  of  Rome,  came  to  pay  him  their  obedience, 
or  court  his  smiles.  In  this  manner  he  proceeded  from  king- 
dom to  kingdom,  attended  by  a  crowd  of  sovereigns,  exacting 
contributions,  distributing  fetvours,  and  disposing  of  crowns 
with  capricious  insolencei  But  among  all  the  sovereigns  of 
the  East,  none  had  such  a  distinguished  place  in  his  regard 
as  Cleopatra,  queen  of  Egypt,  who,  having  received  orders 
from  Antony  to  clear  herself  of  some  slight  imputation  of 
infidelity  to  his  cause,  so  captivated  him  with  her  beauty  and 
address,  that  abandoning  business  to  satisfy  his  passion,  he 
followed  her  into  Egypt. 

He  remained  for  some  time  in  this  countty,  indulging  in 
the  most  vicious  refinement  of  voluptuous  pleasure;  but 
Octavian  having  excited  the  jealousy  of  Antonyms  adherents 
by  the  distribution  of  certain  lands,  he  left  Egypt      ^ 
to  oppose  Octavian  in  person.     A  reconciliation, 
however,  being  effected,  all  offences  and  afi&onts 
were  mutually  forgiven,  and,  to  cement  the  union,  a  marriage 
was  conduded  between  Antony  and  Octavia,  the  sister  of 
Octavian.    By  a  new  division  of  the  Soman  empire,  Octavian 
was  to  have  the  command  of  the  West ;  Antony,  of  the  East ; 
and  Lepidus,  of  the  provinces  in  Africa. 

This  was  caused  by  a  suspicion  that  Lepidus,  dissatisfied 
with  the  nominal  power  that  fell  to  his  share,  was  intriguing 
with  Sextus  Pompeius  to  obtain  the  overthrow  of  his  asso^ 
eiates  in  the  triumvirate.  Sextus  Pompeius  was  now  at  the 
head  of  a  powerful  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  had  taken 
possession  of  Sicily,  and  as  it  was  necessary  that  he  should 
be  conciliated  or  destioyed,  Octavian  undertook  to  prosecute 
a  war  against  him,  while  Antony  marched  against  the  king 
ci  Parthia,  who  had  oventm  Syria  with  his  troops,  and  had 
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placed  Antigonns,  the  surviving  son  of  Aiisiobnliis»  on  the 

AQ      throne  of  Jerusalem.    Antony,  however,  lingered 

^      in  Italy  doling  the  following  year,  and  before  he 

^'  *      left  for  the  Erat^  a  reconciliation  had  been  effected 

between  the  trinmvirs  and  Sextus  Pompeins  who  was  bought 

over  by  the  assignment  to  him  of  Sicily.    The  provinces  of 

CoiSLca^  Sardinia,  and  Achaia,  with  compensation  for  the 

property  that  had  been  confiscated  at  his  &thef  s  death  and 

an  amnesty  for  his  followers^  the  murderers  of  Caesar  only 

being  excepted. 

Antony  then  sailed  for  Athens  on  his  way  to  Syria,  but 

while  he  was  passing  the  winter  there,  his  lieutenant  Ten- 

tidinsy  to  whom  he  had  confided  the  conduct  of  the  war 

against  the  Parthians^  drove  the  invaders  back  across  the 

OA      Euphrates,  and  in  the  following  spring  defioated 

^        them  with  terrible  loss  at  GhurhiBL    Antigonua 

then  made  his  submission  to  Antony,  who  spent  the 

summer  in  Syria  and  then  returned  to  Athens. 

The  struggle  between  Octavian  and  Sextus  Pompeios  had 
commenced  anew,  and  Antony  sailed  to  Italy  to 
assist  Octavian  against  him.    The  triumvirate  was 
now  renewed  for  a  second  term  of  five  yeai8»  and 
Antony  having  furnished  Octavian  with  part  of  his  fleet  in 
return  for  which  he  was  supplied  with  soldiers,  once  more 
returned  to  the  East  to  prosecute  a  war  of  conquest  against 
AA      Parthia.    Sextus  Pompeius  was  totally  defeated  at 
^      s^    by    Octavian's    admiral,    Marcus    Yipsanius 
Agrippa,  and  fled  to  the  East,  where  he  fell  into 
Antony's  hands  in  the  following  year  and  was  put  to  death. 

To  show  how  little  dependence  could  be  placed  in  those 
days  on  one  another,  even  by  men  supposed  to  be  united  by 
the  strictest  bonds  either  of  relationship  or  political  alliance, 
or  both  together,  it  may  be  said  that  Lepidus,  who  bad  been 
engaged  with  Agrippa  in  the  si^ge  of  Messana,  into  which 
Plenniusy  the  lieutenant  of  Sextus  Pompeius^  had  thrown 
himself  accepted  Plennius's  offer  to  sunender  the  city  and 
divide  the  spoil  of  it  with  him.  When  Lepidus  entered  the 
city  the  garrison  hailed  him  as  Imperator,  and  this  tempted 
him  to  endeavour  to  hold  Sicily  for  hlmBelf.  But  when 
Octavian  arrived  they  hailed  him  as  readily  with  the  same 
titl(^  and  left  Lepidus  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  new  comer's 
army*    For  his  treachery,  Octavian  expelled  Lepidus  fin>m 
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the  triumvirate  and  placed  him  under  lestraint  in  the  island 
of  CiTcaenniy  where  he  died,  13  b.o. 

Antony,  who  had  atayed  in  Egypt  on  his  way  to  Syria, 
now  alone  remained  to  prevent  Augostus  firom  attaining 
sovereign  and  undivided  power;  and  hia  character  and 
conduct  greatly  £Busilitated  the  designs  which  his  ambitious 
rival  had  conceived  against  him.  Eegardless  of  the  business 
of  the  state,  he  seemed  to  live  only  to  pleasure,  and  spent 
whole  days  and  nights  in  the  company  of  Cleopatra,  who 
studied  every  art  to  increase  his  passion,  and  vaiy  his  enter- 
tainments. 

It  was  some  months  before  he  could  tear  himself  away  £n>m 
the  fascinations  of  the  beautiful  queen  of  £)gypt  and  march  ' 
against  the  foe.  At  last,  however,  he  entered  Media  in 
company  with  Artasvasdes,  the  king  of  Armenia,  and  laid 
siege  to  Praaspa.  There  the  Armenian  king  deserted  him, 
and  the  Parthians  coming  against  him  in  myriads,  forced  him 
back  through  Armenia  into  Syria  with  the  loss  of  8,000  men. 

Another  year  was  spent  at  Alexandria  in  idle  pleasure  with 
Cleopatra,  before  Antony  roused  himself  once  more  to  try  to 
retrieve  his  fortunes  in  the  East.  Entering  Armenia  qm 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly  he  fell  on  Artasvasdes 
before  he  was  prepared  to  receive  him,  besieged  his 
capital,  took  him  prisoner,  and  plundered  his  country,  and 
then  returned  almost  as  rapidly  as  he  had  come  to  hold  a 
triumph  for  his  nominal  subjection  of  Armenia  in  Alexandria. 
Ear  different  had  been  the  conduct  of  Octavian  during 
Antony's  absence.  He  had  beautified  Eome  with  magnificent 
buildings,  and  carried  out  the  construction  of  roads,  sewers, 
aqueducts,  baths,  and  other  great  public  works,  and  under- 
taken a  successful  campaign  against  the  tribes  on  the  north- 
eastern frontier  of  Italy,  and  added  Pannonia,  a  laige  tract  of 
country  between  Dalmatia  and  the  Danube  to  the  Eoman 
dominions.     This  conquest  was  effected  in  33  b.c. 

The  final  rupture  between  Octavian  and  Antony  was  now 
at  hand,  and  circumstances  soon  occurred  which  tended  to 
hasten  it  Stung  by  Antony's  neglect  of  his  sister  Octavia— - 
nay,  insult,  for  in  35  ao.  when  she  was  on  her  way  to  Syria 
bringing  him  arms  and  men  and  money  for  the  war  against 
Parthia,  and  wrote  to  him  from  Athens  saying  she  was  on  her 
way  to  join  him,  he  contemptuously  replied  that  she  had  better 
stay  there — and  the  preference  he  showed  to  the  interests  of 
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Egypt  and  Egypt's  queen  over  those  of  Bome»  Octavian 
sought  to  recall  him  to  a  sense  of  duty.  Antony  retorted  by 
prompting  the  consuls  for  the  year,  who  were  his  partisans^ 

OA  to  make  an  attack  on  Octavian  in  the  Senate. 
Optavian,  surroimded  by  a  body  of  fiiends,  who 
'  '  were  all  secretly  armed  to  defend  him  in  case  the 
consuls  should  follow  up  their  words  with  hostile  acta, 
replied,  speaking  in  bitter  terms  of  Antony  and  his  Mends. 
The  consuls  hastened  to  Antony,  but  when  the  Bomans  who 
were  with  him  heard  that  the  alliance  between  Octavian  and 
Antony  was  at  an  end,  they  hastened  to  Bome  to  support  the 
former.  True  to  the  policy  that  he  had  announced  of  avoid- 
ing civil  strife  ho  declared  war  against  Cleopatra.  Antony 
hastened  to  take  up  the  gage  that  was  thus  thrown  down,  and 
placed  himself  in  direct  antagonism  to  Bome  by  declaxing 
himself  the  ally,  supporter,  and  defender  of  the  Egyptian 
queen.  He  contrived  also  to  oifer  a  last  bitter  insult  to 
Octavian  by  divorcing  his  wife  Octavia,  and  ordering  her  to 
quit  lus  house  in  Rome.  The  time  for  which  the  seoond 
triumvirate  had  been  renewed  had  now  expired,  and  the 
famous  coalition  which  had  endured  for  ten  years,  waa  now  a 
thing  of  the  past  without  possibility  of  renewal. 

Immediately  after  war  was  formally  declared,  both  sides 
began  to  make  immense  preparations  for  the  conflict    Antony 

01  indeed  was  followed  by  all  the  forces  of  the  East» 
and  Octavian  by  those  of  the  West  Antony,  who 
had  decided  on  risking  his  future  fate  and  fortune 
on  a  sea  iight,  stationed  his  magnificent  fleet  of  500  veaseb 
at  the  entrance  of  tlie  GuK  of  Ambracia,  now  the  Bay  of 
Prevesa,  and  posted  his  army  of  100,000  men  in  an  entrenched 
camp  on  the  promontoiy  of  Actiuni  on  the  northern  aide. 
Octavian  landed  his  army  on  the  southern  side  of  the  strait 
leading  into  the  gulf  within  about  the  middle  of  August,  but 
it  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  September  that  the  memo- 
rable battle  of  Actium  was  fought  Antony,  by  the  advice 
of  Cleopatra,  who  wished  him  to  return  at  once  to  Egypt  and 
leave  the  army  to  fight  or  surrender  as  it  might  choose,  had 
moved  out  of  the  gulf  and  ranged  lus  fleet  at  the  entrance  to 
the  strait,  and  was  waiting  for  a  favourable  opportunity  to  set 
sail.  His  intention  was  frustrated  by  the  Boman  fleet  which 
bore  down  on  Antony's  vessels  with  a  favourable  breexe  in 
order  of  battle,  and  Antony  was  compelled  to  fight. 
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The  tnfo  annies,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  golf,  vere  only 
spectators  of  the  engagement^  and  encouraged  their  respective 
fleets.  In  the  nddst  of  the  conflict  the  vrind  suddenly 
changed^  and  the  queen's  galley  made  for  the  open  sea 
followed  by  the  whole  of  the  Egyptian  fleet,  and  Antony, 
unlike  a  Eoman,  preferring  dishonour  to  death,  followed  her 
in  hot  haste  in  a  light  galley,  leaving  hia  fleet  at  the  meroy 
of  his  opponent.  AH  Uie  vessels  that  could  not  escape  fought 
to  the  last^  and  disdaining  to  surrender  were  fired  by  the 
enemy  at  night  fall.  The  army,  after  a  delay  of  seven  days, 
surrendered  to  Octavian  without  striking  a  blow. 

After  spending  the  winter  in  re-organizing  the  provinces  of 
Greece  and  Asia,  Octavian  advanced  with  an  army      oq 
before  Pelosium,  of  which  the  governor  of  the  city, 
either  wanting  courage  to  defend  it,  or  previously 
instructed  by  Cleopatra  to  give  it  up,  ])ermitted  him  to  take 
possession  without    resistance;    and    Octavian  having    no 
obstacle  in  his  way  to  Alexandria,  marched  thither  with  all 
expedition.     Upon  his  arrival,  Antony  sallied  out  to  oppose 
him,  and  put  the  enemy's  cavalry  to  flight ;  and  this  slight 
advantage  once  more  revived  his  declining  hopes,  aud  deter- 
mined him  to  make  a  resolute  and  final  effort  both  by  land 
and  sea. 

At  break  of  day,  Antony  posted  the  few  troops  that  he 
had  left,  upon  a  rising  ground  near  the  city,  and  sent  orders 
to  his  galleys  to  engage  the  enemy.  He  waited  with  his 
troops  to  behold,  and  at  first  had  the  satisfaction  to  see,  them 
advance  in  good  order ;  but  his  joy  was  soon  turned  into  rage, 
when  his  ships  only  saluted  those  of  Octavian,  and  both  fleets 
uniting  together,  sailed  back  into  the  harbour.  At  the  same 
instant,  his  cavalry  also  deserted  to  the  enemy.  However, 
he  tried  to  lead  on  his  infantry,  which  were  easily  vanquished ; 
and  he  himself  was  compelled  to  return  into  the  town.  His 
rage  was  ungovernable,  and  he  cried  out  in  an  agony,  that 
he  was  betrayed  by  Cleopatra :  and,  in  fact,  his  suspicions 
were  just,  for  it  was  by  the  secret  oiders  of  the  queen  that 
the  fleet  had  passed  over  to  Octavian. 

Antony  was  now  so  humbled,  that  he  only  desired  of  the 
victor  that  his  life  might  bo  spared,  and  that  he  might  be 
allowed  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  obscurity.  To 
these  proposals,  however,  Octavian  sent  no  answer,  and 
Antony  having  received  a  false  report  that  Cleopatra  was 
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dead,  stabbed  himself  with  his  swoid,  and  expired  soon  after. 
Cleopatra  endeavoured  to  propitiate  Octayian  who  had  entered 
Alexandria  as  a  cmiqneror  on  August  1,  but  finding  that  he 
intended  to  lead  her  as  a  captive  in  his  triumph,  she  procured 
her  death  on  August  30  by  an  asp,  as  it  was  reported,  which 
was  conveyed  to  her  in  a  basket  of  figs. 
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4.   THE  BSTABLISHMEKT  OF  THB  EMPIRE. 

By  tbe  death  of  Antony,  Octavian  was  rendered  the  i 
of  the  lloman  dominions,  the  sole  arbiter  of  the  great  me- 
tropolis of  the  world  as  known  to  the  Eomaas,  her  people 
her  provinces,  and  all  that  belonged  to  her.  The  exteraal 
forms  of  government^  as  adopted  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Bepublic,  were  still  in  existence,  it  is  tme ;  but  even  these 
were  on  the  point  of  falling  into  desnetnde,  to  be  saper^ 
fieded  by  other  forms  and  titles  that  surely  marked  the 
extinction  of  the  Eepublic,  and  the  birth  of  the  £mi»i«. 
The  period  of  transition  from  Republicanism  to  Impeiialisia 
was  that  which  extended  firom  48  to  31  B.a,  &om  the  defeat 
of  Pompcy  at  Pharsalia  to  the  defeat  of  Antony  at  Actinm. 
Four  years  only  were  now  required  to  complete  the  woik, 
and  one  of  these  had  already  expired  when  Antony  and 
Cleopatra  died  at  Alexandria,  shorUy  after  the  occupatian  of 
the  city  by  Octavian. 
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The  fiist  care  of  Octavian  at  this  period  was  tlie  settle* 
xnent  of  Egypt.    This,  however,  he  did  not  make  a  Roman 
pToyince  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  nnder  the       a^ 
management  of  a  proconsnl,  and  subject  to  the 
senate ;  but  he  made  it  subject  to  his  own  imme- 
diate control,  a  step  which  shows  that  Octavian  already  felt 
himself  to  be  possessed  of  absolute  power  in  reality,  if  not 
in  name.    Egypt,  in  fact^  became  the  first  of  the  provinces 
known  as  the  "  provinces  of  Ceesar,"  and  was  governed  by  a 
procurator,  answerable  for  his  conduct  to  Octavian  only.     In 
his  journey  homeward  Octavian  first  passed  through  Judea, 
where  he  confirmed  Herod's  title  to  the  throne,  which  Antony 
had  bestowed  on  him ;  and  then  went  onward  to  Asia  Minor, 
where  he  passed  the  winter. 

Li  the  summer  of  the  following  year  he  returned  to  Home, 
which  had  been  happily  governed  during  his  absence  by  his 
friend  and  minister,  Cains  Cilnius  Maecenas.  He  entered 
the  capital  of  the  Roman  territories  amid  the  shouts  gg 
of  the  people,  who  received  him  with  a  welcome 
as  noisy  as  it  was  hearty  and  heartfelt  To  do  him 
honour,  the  senate  decreed  that  he  should  always  appear  in 
the  dress  worn  by  a  successful  general  at  his  triumphs  for 
victories  gained  over  the  jfoe,  and  that  his  name  should  be 
inscribed  on  the  standards  of  the  legions.  Even  more  than 
this,  when,  in  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  state,  suppli- 
cation was  made  to  the  deities  of  Rome  for  the  welfare  of 
the  senate  and  the  people,  Octavian's  name  was  never  to  be 
forgotten.  He  was  also  named  Imperator  and  censor  for  life, 
retaining  the  supreme  command  of  the  army,  or  military 
imperium,  as  the  Romans  called  it 

Thus  positively  possessed  of  absolute  power,  being  recog- 
nised as  the  head  of  the  state,  and  commander-in-chief  of  the 
forces  of  the  state,  Octavian  turned  his  attention  to  the  re- 
organisation of  the  senate,  receiving  the  privilege,  which  liad 
hitherto  belonged  to  the  senate  alone,  of  raising  plebeians  to 
patrician  rank.     Here,  then,  was  another  important  attribute 
of  sovereignty — ^the  bestowal  of  rank  and  honour  at  plea* 
sure;    and  if  as  to  exalt  Octavian  still  more  in      ^q 
the  eyes  of  the  people,  the  senate  gave  him  the 
title  of  "  Princeps  Senatus,"  or  chief  of  the  senate, 
^m  which  we  obtain  our  term  "prince."    Octavian  now 
offered  to  resign  the  tmpernfm,  or  chief  command  of  the 
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annies  of  the  state  into  the  hands  of  the  senate ;  bat  the 
A»  senators,  assoied  that  his  was  the  master  mind  and 
^  the  master  hand  that  coold  alone  preserve  peace  and  ' 
settled  Older  in  Home  and  her  proTinoes,  and  aecme 
her  against  the  repetition  of  civil  war,  begged  hiin  to  retain 
it  for  ten  years  at  least,  and  confeired  on  him  the  additional 
name  of  Augustus.  The  investment  of  the  head  of  the 
state  with  supreme  power  for  ten  years,  was  almost  equiva- 
lent to  an  appointment  for  life ;  and  it  was  so  virtaally,  for 
the  senate  never  took  it  back.  In  addition  to  this,  the  be- 
stowal of  a  distinctive  name  and  titles  of  hononr  on  Octavian, 
hereafter  to  be  known  in  history  as  Angnstos,  the  establish- 
ment* of  a  guard  for  the  protection  of  his  person,  and  the 
adoption  of  every  possible  measure  that  could  exalt  him  in 
the  eyes  of  the  people,  showed,  that  although  Auguatoa  was 
not  a  king  in  name,  he  was  possessed  of  power  absolute  and 
kingly ;  Uiat  the  age  of  the  Rbpubuo  had  passed  indeed, 
And  that  the  era  of  the  Empi rb  had  arrived. 

The  history  of  the  Boman  Empire,  which  is  well  ni^  the 
bistory  of  the  world  rs  long  as   it  endured,  and  which, 
although  it  is  comprised  in  Ancient  History,  forms  tho  link 
that  binds  Ancient  and  Modem  History  togethezv  will  be       I 
found  in  the  Fourth  Volume  of  this  Series.  I 

CHRONOLOGICAL  SUVKARt. 
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INTBODUCTION. 


Ancient  Histobt,  which  commences  with  the  creation  of 
the  World,  an  event  that  took  place  in  4004  B.C.,  according  to 
the  most  commonly  received  system  of  chronology,  is  generally 
considered  to  terminate  with  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire, 
in  476  A.D.  Mediaeval  History  then  hegins,  which  terminates 
ahout  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  forms  the  con- 
necting link  between  Ancient  and  Modem  History. 

The  first  portion  of  Ancient  History,  the  principal  events 
of  which  are  recorded  in  clear  but  simple  language  in  Genesis, 
the  first  book  of  the  Bible,  ends  with  the  Confusion  of  Tongues 
and  the  dispersion  of  the  nations  at  BabeL 

When  different  groups  of  men  of  diverse  languages  were 
thus  constituted,  each  withdrew  itself  from  the  others  to  as 
great  a  distance  as  circumstances  would  permit ;  and,  wander- 
ing eastward,  westward,  northward,  and  southward,  these 
germs  of  future  nationalities  founded  cities  and  formed 
settlements  which  in  course  of  time  developed,  in  some  in- 
stances, into  great  nations  and  monarchies. 

Of  these,  Egypt  is  considered  to  be  the  most  ancient ;  and 
after  considering  the  origin  of  man  and  the  story  of  the  great 
patriarchs  of  old^  as  far  as  we  have  been  permitted  to  know 
it,  precedence  will  be  given  in  the  following  pages  to  the 
History  of  I^ypt ;  and  after  a  brief  notice  of  the  tribes  of 
Canaan  and  the  surrounding  districts,  and  Arabia,  the  History 
of  the  Jews — ^the  great  God-favoured  nation  that  descended 
from  Abraham — ^dU  claim  attention. 

^ezt  in  order  will  follow  accounts  of  the  Chaldean,  As- 
syrian, and  Babylonian  Empires,  and  the  Empire  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians ;  and  then,  in  due  chronological  course, 
the  story,  first,  of  the  Grecian,  and  then  of  the  Koman  Em- 
pire. This,  however,  must  be  told  at  length  in  other  volumes 
of  the  series,  and  at  present  it  is  merely  necessary  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  reader  to  this  fact.  With  a  brief  history 
of  Syria,  Parthia,  and  Persia,  and  some  notice  of  Carthage 
and  the  chief  states  of  Northern  Africa,  as  known  to  the 
ancients,  this  volume  will  terminate. 
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With  reference  to  tlie  contents  of  the  four  Tolcunes  of  this 
series,  in  which  the  entire  range  of  Ancient  Histoiy  is  com- 
prised, it  may  be  as  well  to  state  that — 

YoL  I.  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  chief  States  of 
Africa  and  South-Westem  Asia  as  known  to  the  ancients,  and 
comprises  the  Early  History  of  Man,  and  the  History  of 
Egypt,  the  Jews,  Chaldea,  Assyria,  Babylonia,  Media, 
Persia,  Syria,  Parthia,  and  Carthage  and  the  states  of  North- 
Western  AMca. 

VoL  II.  contains  the  History  of  Greece,  the  Greek  Colonies 
in  Asia  Minor,  Sicily  and  the  Coast  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  with  Pontos,  Cappadocia,  Peigamns,  Armenia,  and  the 
countries  contigaons  to  Asia  Minor  not  treated  in  YoL  L 

Yol.  in.  contains  the  History  of  Bome  as  a  Kingdom  and 
Hepublic,  and  the  series  of  straggles  by  which  it  became  the 
arbiter  of  the  Western  World,  from  the  Straits  ci  Gibraltar, 
or  Pillars  of  Hercules,  to  the  Euphrates. 

YoL  lY.  contains  the  History  of  Bome  as  an  Empire,  and 
its  subdivisions,  the  Western  Empire  and  the  Eastern  Em- 
pire. This  volume  will  also  comprise  as  mnch  Medieval 
History  as  relates  to  the  Eastern  Empire,  firom  the  fidl  of  the 
Western  Empire  to  its  own  dissolution,  and  some  account  of 
the  powerful  tribes  of  Northern  and  Central  Europe,  that  so 
often  carried  death  and  destruction  into  and  thzough  the 
Southern  part  of  the  Continent 

The  subject  matter  in  each  volume  has  been  broken  xnio 
chapters  and  sections,  and  each  section  is  followed  by  a  Chro- 
nological Summary  of  the  dates  of  the  principal  events  to 
which  allusion  is  made  in  the  section. 

The  compiler  has  to  express  his  obligations  for  the  aasisfe- 
ance  derived  from  Smith's  "  Ancient  History  "  and  Bawlin- 
son's  '*  Five  Great  Monarchies  "  and  **  Sixth  Oriental  Mon- 
archy." 

LoTOow,  187S. 
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^hf  (Empire. 

CHAPTER  L 

THE  LIHIT8  AVB  DIVIBIOn  OF  THE  BOMAV  XMPIBl. 

1.   THB  niPSaiAL  POWXB. — IMPBBIAL  AND  8XNAT0BIAL 
FBOVmOBS. 

A  GHAKGB  of  gOTenunent  80  vasfc  and  so  complete  as  that 
whicli  was  effected  at  Borne,  when  the  sceptte  of  the  GnsaxB 
took  the  place  of  the  fasces  of  the  consols,  and  direct  peiBonal 
role,  virfcually  nnlimited  in  dniation,  was  substituted  for 
authority  delegated  by  the  people  for  the  brief  space  of  a 
single  year,  affords  a  fitting  halting  place  to  pause  awhile,  and 
consider  the  yast  territorial  expanse  of  the  mighty  empire, 
which,  finding  its  germ  in  the  small  free  state  established  by 
Bomulus  on  the  Palatine  Hill,  hard  by  the  "  yellow  Tiber," 
had  grown  to  such  gigantic  dimensions  in  little  more  than 
seven  centuries,  as  to  ovexshadow  with  its  power  the  whole 
of  the  then  known  world,  and  include  within  its  bounds  the 
wbole  of  Southern  and  Central  Europe,  South-Westem  Asia, 
and  Northern  AMca. 

Augustus,  formerly  Octavian,  though  he  may  be  considered 
to  have  acquired  sovereign  power  immediately  after  the  battle 
of  Actium,  commenced  to  reign  in  the  year  27  B.O.,  when  the 
title  of  Augustus  was  conferred  on  him  by  the  senate.  At 
all  events  this  is  the  most  convenient  period  for  dating  the 
commencement  of  his  reign,  when  he  was  MtIj  acknowledged 
to  be  the  first  man  in  the  state  by  the  senate  and  the  people. 
He  had  already  received  the  command-in-chief  of  the  armies 
of  Eome,  and  was  bound  in  person  to  superintend  or  provide 
for,  through  his  lieutenants,  the  carrying  on  of  the  wars  on 
which  the  empire  might  find  it  necessary  to  enter.    A  body- 
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guard  was  assigned  to  him  for  the  protection  of  his  person : 
distinctive  names  were  applied  to  him,  which  afterwards  he- 
came  the  appellations  of  his  successors  on  the  imperial  throne  ; 
he  was  entitled  by  law  to  assume  a  dress  and  ornaments  which 
were  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  insignia  of  royalty  and 
the  emblems  of  supreme  authority;  and  what  could  be 
wanted  in  addition  to  constitute  an  absolute  government  as 
actual,  and  power  as  positive  as  that  wielded  by  any  autocrat 
~  of  modem  times.  We  may  consider  him  ftom.  this 
~[^  point  as  the  head  and  centra  of  the  government  of 
the  empire,  the  source  of  dignity  and  honour,  and 
the  arbiter  of  the  destinies  of  the  empire.  The  forms  of  the 
republic  still  lived,  it  is  true,  but  they  existed  only  in  name. 
Augustus  was  absolute,  he  felt  himself  to  be  so,  and  he  did 
not  seek  to  disguise  it. 

There  was  nothing,  perhaps,  which  indicated  the  complete- 
ness of  the  rovolution  that  had  led  to  and  confirmed  the 
establishment  of  imperial  institutions  at  Eome,  than  the  allot- 
ment of  the  provinces  of  which  the  empire  consisted.  Here- 
tofore the  conduct  of  wars  in  provinces  not  wholly  subdued, 
or  in  those  which  happened  to  be  the  seat  of  strife,  was  en* 
trusted  to  the  consuls  or  men  of  consular  rank,  who  had  but 
recently  held  office,  while  those  in  which  the  work  of  suhju- 
gation  or  pacification  had  been  whoUy  affected,  wero  placed 
under  the  management  of  preetors  and  qusestors.  Now  the 
provinces  which  had  been  entirely  subdued  were  styled  the 
''  provinces  of  the  senate  and  the  Eoman  people ;"  while  thosa 
in  which  wax  had  recently  been  carried  on,  or  in  which  war 
might  be  expected,  were  termed  the  *'  provinces  of  CsBsar,"  or 
imperial  provinces.  The  management  of  the  former  was 
assigned  by  the  senate  to  men  of  praetorian  rank,  members  of 
that  body,  who  bore  the  title  of  proconsul.  Each  proconsul 
was  assisted  by  one  or  moro  qusestors,  who  regulated  the 
financial  government,  and  all  these  officers  were  nominally 
answerable  to  the  senate  as  heretofore.  The  imperial  pro- 
vinces, as  they  may  be  fedrly  termed,  were  governed  by 
imperial  legates  or  lieutenants,  appointed  by  the  emperor, 
while  the  finances  wero  controlled  by  officers  named  procura- 
tors, who  were  either  fteedmen  of  the  emperor,  or  men  of 
equestrian  rank.  The  provinces  of  the  senate  were  Numidis^ 
Africa  (the  old  territory  of  Carthage  Proper),  and  the  Cyie- 
^ca  in  Northern  Africa,  the  last  named  province  beioig 
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united  to  tlie  island  of  Crete ;  Asia  and  Bithyni%  with  Pontus 
in  Asia  Minor ;  Achaia  with  Epirtis,  Dalmatia,  Macedonia, 
Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Hispania  ]^tica,  or  Southern  Spain,  in 
Europe.  To  these  Augustus  subsequently  added  GalLui  Nar- 
honensis,  or  Southern  Gaul,  and  Cyprus,  taking  away  Dal- 
niatia.  The  imperial  provinces  at  the  establishment  of  the 
empire  were  Egjrpt  in  Africa;  Cyprus,  Cilicia,  Syria,  Ccele- 
Syria,  and  Phoenicia  in  Asia;  and  Lusitania,  or  Western 
Spain,  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  or  l^orthem  and  Eastern 
Spain,  and  all  the  divisions  of  Gaul,  namely,  Grallia  Belgica, 
Gallia  Celtica,  Aquitania,  and  Gallia  Karbonensis  in  Europe. 
All  these  provinces  were  governed  by  a  legate  or  lieutenant. 
Judea,  which  really  formed  part  of  Syria,  was  governed  by  a 
procurator,  who  had  all  the  authority  of  a  legate  within  his 
district  These  provinces,  senatorial  and  imperial,  as  given 
in  detail  by  Dion  Cassius,  exhibit  the  great  divisions  of  the 
Eoman  empire  and  the  limits  to  which  it  had  attained  at  the 
accession  of  Augustus. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE    CJBSABEAH    DTITASTT. 

48  B.O.  to  68  A.D. 

1.    AUGUSTUS. 

Thb  early  emperors  of  Eome  are  commonly  spoken  of  col- 
lectively as  the  ''  Twelve  Caesars."  Of  these  Julius  Ceesar  is 
accounted  the  first,  and  Domitian  is  the  last.  Kow  as  all 
the  emperors  of  Eome  were  Csesars — the  family  name  of  a 
powerful  Eoman  &mily  having  ultimately  developed  into  a 
title  of  honour— it  may  be  fairly  asked  why  the  first  twelve 
of  the  Eoman  emperors  are  grouped  together  as  the  ''Twelve 
Caesars  t"  The  l^t  reason  that  can  be  given  is  that  the 
hereditary  principle  of  succession  was  acknowledged  and  ob-  * 
served,  wit£  a  short  break,  until  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Domitian,  and  that  the  dignity  of  emperor  was  then  rendered 
elective  and  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  senate. 

It  has  been  insisted  on  that  the  empire  was  not  fairly 
established  in  Eome  until  the  commencement  of  27  b.o.,  and 
lience  arises  a  second  inquiry  why  Julius  Cesar  should  be 
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accounted  the  first  of  the  *'  Twelve  Caaais  T  It  moflt  be  le- 
membered  l^t  JuliuB  CsBsar  had  in  reality  inangorated  impe- 
rial  rule  in  Borne,  and  gathered  the  sole  power  of  the  state 
into  hia  own  hands,  idthough  imperialism  was  not  openly 
acknowledged  as  an  accomplished  &ct  until  the  date  whidi 
has  been  named.  Four  years  before  his  assassination  in  44 
B.a,  Julius  CsBsar  had  been  created  dictator  for  life,  and  was 
virtually  possessed  of  sovereign  power,  although  its  external 
emblems  were  denied  to  him.  As  the  founder  of  absolute 
power  and  personal  government  in  Rome,  he  was  justly 
reckoned  the  first  of  the  Caesars  by  Eoman  historians,  and  hi& 
claim  to  be  looked  on  as  Uie  first  emperor  of  Rome  is  strength- 
ened by  the  fact  that  the  Romans  recognised  as  his  succesBor 
his  great  nephew,  Octavian,  the  grandson  of  his  sister  Julia, 
and  his  son  and  heir  by  adoption,  according  to  the  Roman 
law.  It  was  in  fact  an  acknowledgment  of  the  principle  of 
hereditary  succession  in  the  highest  office  of  the  state,  which 
was  preserved  throughout  the  Caesarean  dynasty,  and  that  of 
the  Flavian  dynasty,  which  almost  immediately  followed  it. 

As  his  great  unde  Julius,  the  dictator,  is  reckoned  the  first 
of  the  Caesars,  Augustus  unavoidably  takes  rank  as  the  second 
of  them,  although  he  was  the  first  who  openly  used  the  en- 
signs of  the  imperial  dignity,  by  the  permission — nay  more, 
request — of  the  senate.  To  make  his  descent  perfectly  dear, 
we  may  point  out  once  more  that  he  was  the  son  of  Caius 
Octavius,  who  had  married  Atia,  the  daughter  of  Marcos 
Atius  Balbus  and  Julia,  Julius  Caesar's  sister.  He  had  been 
adopted  by  Julius  Caesar,  because  he  was  the  nearest  male 
relation  that  the  dictator  had.  The  connection  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Caesarean  dynasty  may  be  seen  more  cleari  j  by 
reference  to  the  genealogical  table  in  the  following  page. 

It  may,  however,  be  as  well  to  enter  here  into  some  aoooimt 
of  the  feonily  and  kinsmen  of  Augustus  before  mentionix^  the 
principal  transactions  of  his  reign.  He  was  married  thiee 
times,  first  to  Clodia,  the  daughter  of  the  tribune  Qodins, 
who  played  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  stormy  tunes  that 
preceded  the  dose  of  the  republic ;  secondly  in  40  b.c.  to 
Scribonia,  the  sister-in-law  of  Sextus  Pompeius,  who  was 
divorced  shortly  after  to  enable  him  to  marry  in  38  Ra  his 
third  wife,  livia  Brasilia,  the  daughter  of  livius  Dnuos 
Claudianus,  and  wife  of  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero,  who  was 
compelled  to  divorce  her  when  Octavian  set  his  affections  od 
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her.  Angostns  had  no  children  hy  her,  hut  he  ultimately 
adopted  her  son  Tiherios  Claudius  Nero,  who  hecame  empeior 
at  lus  death. 

OENEAL06I0AL  TABLE  OF  THE  CMSAKRAN  DYNASTY. 
C.  Jollni  Ganr-MlLnrflUa. 
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It  was  not,  however,  until  he  found  himself  deprived  of 
ail  hope  of  male  descendants  in  a  direct  line  to  inherit  his 
hicmouzs,  that  he  formally  adopted  Tiherius.  His  sister  Octa- 
▼ia,  who,  it  will  he  remembered,  had  mairied  Marc  Antony, 
had  by  him  two  daughters,  Antonia  the  Elder,  and  Antonia 
the  Younger.  Before  her  espousal  to  Antony,  she  had  married 
Caius  Claudius  Matcellus,  a  man  of  consular  rank,  by  whom 
ahe  had  a  son  called  Marcus  Claudius  Marcellus.  This  young 
man,  whose  career  was  cut  short  by  death  in  23  b.o.,  was 
nuffried  by  Augustus  to  Juha,  his  only  child  by  Scribonia, 
aod  was  regardeid  as  his  successor.  As  far  as  human  know- 
ledge can  determine,  his  death  was  a  misfortune  for  Bome. 
Hoping  yet  for  direct  nude  heim,  Augustus  married  his 
danghter  a  second  time  in  22  b.o.  to  Marcus  Yipsanius 
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Agrippa,  one  of  bis  moet  intimate  Mends,  and  after  Mswenas^ 
the  most  tnisted  of  his  ministers.  Two  sons  of  this  marriage 
died  jnst  after  they  had  reached  manhood,  and  a  third, 
adopted  with  Tibeiios  in  4  a.d.,  was  murdered  jnst  after  the 
death  of  Angastos  to  secnre  the  undisputed  right  of  Tiberius 
to  the  throne.  It  is  said  that  the  murder  was  instigated  by 
livia,  who  is  not  altogether  &ee  from  snspicion  of  haying 
hastened  her  husband's  death  at  the  end,  that  she  might  see 
her  son  invested  with  the  purple.  A  daughter  of  Julia  and 
Agrippa,  Agrippina  the  Elder,  married  Germanicus  Caasar,  the 
son  of  livia's  younger  son,  Nero  Claudius  Drusus,  and  AnUh 
nia  the  Younger,  the  second  daughter  of  Octavia  and  Marc 
Antony.  Their  son  Caius  Caesar,  sumamed  Caligula,  was  tiie 
fourth  of  the  Caesars,  and  his  unde  Claudius  Drusus  Caesar, 
the  fifth.  Male  heirs  failing  these,  the  successor  of  Claudius 
was  found  in  a  youth,  Lucius  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  by 
adoption  Claudius  Caesar  Drusus  Germanicus  Nero,  who  was 
the  son  of  Caligula's  sister,  Agrippina  the  Younger  and  Cneius 
Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  who  was  the  offspring  of  a  marriage 
between  Antonia  the  Elder,  daughter  of  Octavia,  and  Muc 
Antony,  and  Lucius  Domitius  Ahenobarbus. 

Haying  regulated  affidrs  at  home,  Augustus  quitted  Home 
in  27  B.O.,  and  took  the  chief  command  of  an  expedition  de- 
signed to  reduce  the  northern  parts  of  Spain  to  complete 
submission,  leaving  Agrippa  as  his  viceroy  in  Home.  He  did 
not  return  till  24  rc,  after  a  serious  illness,  which  kept  him 
nearly  two  years  at  Tarraco.  Another  serious  illness  followed  in 
23  B.C.,  after  which  he  resigned  the  consulship,  which  he 
had  now  held  for  nine  years ;  but  instead  of  this,  the  senate 
gave  him  absolute  authority  over  all  the  province,  senatorial 
as  well  as  imperial,  and  the  officers  in  the  foimer,  though  ap- 
pointed by  the  senate,  were  accountable  for  their  acts  to  the 
emperor.  The  military  oath  of  obedience  was  now  taken  by 
the  Boman  soldiers  to  the  emperor,  and  not  to  the  state,  as 
heretofore.  Soon  after,  the  power  hitherto  held  by  the 
tribunes  of  the  people  was  vested  in  Augustus,  which  made 
him  chief  of  the  people,  as  well  as  of  the  senate  and  the 
army.  The  formal  appointment  of  consuls  was  still  con- 
tinued ;  but  the  disturbances  in  Eome  during  the  emperor's 
absence  in  the  east,  ftom  22  ac.  to  19  B.C.,  led  to  the  be- 
stowal of  this  office  on  Augustus  for  life,  and  it  was  then 
nnly  held  for  brief  periods  by  those  on  whom  the  emperar 
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might  choose  to  bestow  it  In  12  ac,  Lepidus,  the  chief 
phest^  or  pontifex  maximus,  died,  and  his  office  was  given 
to  Augustus,  who  thus  became  chief  of  the  Boman  church  as 
well  as  the  state — ^if  the  use  of  the  word  "  church "  may 
be  permitted  in  the  case  of  a  heathen  religion  for  the  sake  of 
showing  the  analogy  which  then  existed  between  the  powers 
and  functions  of  Augustus,  and  those  of  a  monarch  in  the 
present  day,  in  a  country  where  a  monarch  is  accounted  the 
head  of  the  church,  as  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  change  in  the  constitution  may  be  shown  in  a  few 
words.  The  ancient  senate  of  Bomulus  was  converted  into  a 
flort  of  House  of  Lords,  whose  numbers  were  restricted  to 
600,  with  a  property  qualification  of  about  £10,000  in  our 
money.  The  senators,  it  is  true,  were  elected ;  but  the  elec- 
tions were  influenced  by  Augustus  in  his  capacity  of  censor, 
and  thus  none  were  admitted  who  were  in  any  way  objection- 
able to  him.  Soon  the  elective  principle  was  neglected,  and 
the  custom  of  allowing  the  sons  of  senators  to  sit  in  the  house, 
which  was  introduced  by  Augustus,  in  imitation  of  an  old 
custom,  gradually  paved  the  way  for  hereditary  succession, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  body  of  Eoman  princes  and  nobles. 
The  power  of  the  centuries  in  confirming  laws  passed  by  the 
senate  had  long  ago  been  meiged  in  the  assemblies,  or  Comitia 
of  the  Tribes,  and  they  merely  elected  the  chief  magistrates 
and  adjudicated  in  cases  of  appeal.  But  the  appointment  of 
the  great  officers  of  state  by  the  emperor  took  all  their  remain- 
ing Unctions  out  of  the  hands  of  the  centuries ;  and  the  as- 
sumption of  tribunitial  power  by  the  emperor  soon  threw 
the  functions  of  the  thbes  into  similar  desuetude.  Thus  was 
the  emperor  absolute ;  but  in  after  years,  as  we  shall  see,  his 
power  and  that  of  the  senate,  was  often  controlled,  abridged, 
and  frequently  annulled  by  the  PrsBtorian  guards,  the  6liie — 
as  our  household  troops  are  of  the  British  army— of  the 
great  standing  army  of  Bome ;  a  body  originally  instituted 
to  guard  the  prsetorium,  or  general's  tent,  and  which  frequently 
took  the  lead  in  after  yean,  in  coigunction  with  the  army,  in 
setting  up  and  dethroning  emperors,  portions  of  the  soldiery 
finquently  espousing  different  sides.  And  thus  it  was  that 
absolutism  and  personal  government  in  Bome  subsequently 
merged  into  a  military  despotism. 

It  has  been  said  that  Augustus  was  absent  in  the  East 
from  22  &o.  to  19  ao.    It  was  during  this  expedition,  which 
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wholly  una^nded  by  bloodshed,  that  he  mdiieed 
Phiaates,  the  king  of  IVffthiE^  to  sonender  the  Roman  stan- 
dards which  had  been  taken  from  Cnssos^  and  whose  ie> 
covery  gratified  the  pnde  of  the  Bomans  as  much  as  any 
biilliant  Tictoiy .  A^ppa  was  now  sent  to  the  East  to  control 
affain  in  that  direction,  and  his  sons  Cains  and  LadnSy  boza 
in  20  B.C.  and  17  b.o.  lespectivelyy  wexe  formally  adopted  br 
Angostos.  Agiippa's  place  at  Borne  was  filled  by  Mseoena^ 
illnstrious  as  tiie  patron  of  Horace  and  Viigil,  and  the  chief 
promoter  of  art  and  literature  in  the  imperial  city,  and  he 
became  the  civil  governor  of  Bome  in  the  absence  of  AngostoSr 
who  was  compelled  to  go  into  Transalpine  Ganl  in  16  &a,  to 
legolate  the  internal  affidra  of  the  province,  which  was  soffer- 
ing  nnder  a  recent  invasion  of  the  Germans  and  the  severs 
role  of  lidnios  the  procurator.  There  he  remained  till 
14  B.a,  maturing  a  scheme  for  strengthening  the  northern 
fiK>ntier  of  the  empire,  finom  the  Bhone  to  the  Danube,  con- 
necting the  riven  by  a  chain  of  military  colonies,  as  frontier 
outpo^ 

The  frontier  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  northern  line  had 
not  yet  been  carried  to  the  southern  shore  of  the  Danube  ; 
but  the  facilities  given  by  the  independence  of  the  tribes 
that  inhabited  this  district  for  an  invasion  of  the  empire  by  the 
savage  hordes  of  the  north,  rendered  necessary  the  eztensioii 
of  Bomantemtoiy  to  this  great  river.  The  first  step  in  canying 

^g    out  this  project  was  effected  by  the  emperoi's  step-sons^ 

~^  and  Drusus,  who,  in  a  single  campaign,  conqnered 
and  annexed  Yindelicia  and  Bhsstia.  Three  yeais 
after^  Agrippa,  who  had  returned  from  the  East  and  quelled 
a  rising  in  jPannonia,  died,  and  the  emperor  compelled  Tiberiua 
to  divorce  Yipsania,  the  dead  man's  daughter,  and  many  Ida 
widow  Julia,  who  shortly  after  gave  birth  to  a  posthumooa 
son,  whose  &te  has  been  already  related.  The  marriage  did 
not  prove  a  happy  one,  through  the  flagrant  misconduct  of 
Julia  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  affection  that  Tiberius  still 
retained  for  the  woman  whom  he  had  been  compelled  to  re- 
pudiate (11  &o.). 

At  thu  time  Drusus  was  in  Gaul,  consolidating  the  Boman 
power  in  that  province,  and  having  conceived  the  idea  of 
conquering  Germany  and  annexing  Uie  countries  north  of  Uie 
Danube,  he  prepared  for  an  expedition  against  the  German 
tribes.    He  was  successful  at  firsts  for  the  Gemans,  by  oon- 
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stontly  zetreatixigy  avoided  a  conflict ;  but  when  winter  ap- 
proached,  Drosus  was  compelled  to  withdraw  his  troops. 
Kenewing  the  attempt  at  a  later  period,  he  subdued       ^ 
the  Ghatti   and  Cherusci,  and  penetrated  to  the      Jf 
Elbe ;  but  on  his  return  he  fell  from  his  horse,  and 
died  of  the  accident,  to  the  deep  regret  of  Augustus  and  the 
Boman  peopl&     He  was  designated  Germanicus,  a  name 
which  was  in  after  years  accorded  to  his  eldest  son.     Shortly 
before  his  death,  Pannonia  had  been  reduced  to  subjection 
by  Tiberius,  and  Thrada  and  Moesia  had  been  conqumd  by  . 
Lucius  Piso.    Thus  was  secured  the  project  of  Augustus  for 
making  the  Danube  the  northern  frontier  of  the  empire. 

After  defeating  the  Sigambri  and  other  Grerman  tribes,  who 
had  risen  in  revolt  soon  after  the  death  of  Drusus,       „ 
Tiberius  retired  to  Ehodes.    His  departure  from     ^ 
Bome  was  caused,  according  to  some,  by  the  mis- 
conduct of  Julia,  who  was  bamshed  by  her  father  at  a  subse- 
quent period,  and  died  in  poverty  in  14  aj>.  ;  and,  according 
to  others,  by  his  unwillingness  to  interfere  with  the  prospects 
of  his  step-sons  Caius  and  Lucius  Csosar,  who  were  on  the  eve 
of  entering  public  life,  and  had  been  adopted  as  heirs  by  th& 
emperor.     Lucius  died  of  illness  at  Maasi]ia  (2  aj>.),  soon 
after  Augustus  had  summoned  Tiberius  to  return  to  Borne  ; 
and  Caius  died  of  a  wound  inflicted  by  treachery  at  the  siege 
of  Artagira,  in  Armenia,  two  years  later,  whidk  country  he 
had  entered  after  undertaking  a  mission  to  the  East  to  settle 
the  affiurs  of  Judea  and  effect  a  treaty  with  Parthia. 

This  took  place  about  eight  years  after  the  time  in  which 
our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world,  to  atone  by  his 
blood  for  the  sins  of  mankind,  make  a  more  ample  revelation 
of  the  will  of  Grod,  and  enjoin  by  his  example  Uie  practice  of 
every  virtua  He  was  bom  at  Bethlehem,  in  Judea,  in  the 
seven  hundred  and  forty-ninth  year  of  Bome,  the  twenty-third 
of  the  reign  of  Augustus,  reckoning  from  27  B.O.,  and  in  the 
four  thousandth  year  of  the  world,  according  to  the  commonly 
received  system  of  chronology.  The  Christian  era,  however, 
has  been  fixed  four  years  later  than  the  time  at  which  the 
birth  of  our  Lord  took  place. 

The  first  care  of  Augustus,  on  the  death  of  his  step-son 
Caius,  was  to  provide  for  the  succession  to  the  throne ;  and, 
although  he  was  fearful  that  the  gloomy  and  morose  temper 
of  Tiberius  would  lead  him  to  acts  that  might  be  unaoceptabto 
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to  the  people,  he  fotuid  himBelf  unable  to  select  anyone  hetter 
M  fitted  by  age  and  experience  for  the  post  He,  there- 
^  fore,  formdly  adopted  Tiberins  as  his  heir  and  soe- 
^'  '  cesser,  and  obliged  him  in  his  torn  to  adopt  Ger- 
manicns  Csesar,  the  son  of  his  brother  Dmsns.  Immediatdy 
after  this  Tiberias  was  sent  into  Germany  to  cany  on  the  war 
of  conquest  which  had  been  waged  with  success  since  i  A.a 
by  Lucius  Domitius  Ahenobarbus.  He  subdued  the  country 
between  the  lower  Bhine  and  the  Weser  in  4  and  5  A.D.y  and 
was  then  sent  to  subdue  Maiobodunus,  a  German  cbieS,  who 
was  attempting  to  establish  an  empire,  and  had  under  his 
command  a  disciplined  army  in  the  counlay  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Danube,  now  called  Bohemia.  His  first  operations 
were  successful,  but  a  revolt  of  the  people  of  Pannonia  and 
Hlyricum  obliged  him  to  make  peace  with  Mazobodnnus 
(6  A«D.).  The  pacification  of  the  rebellious  provinces  was  not 
completed  in  less  time  than  three  years,  and  in  this  taiak  Tibe- 
rius was  ably  assisted  by  his  nephew  GeimanicusL 

The  closing  years  of  ihe  reign  of  Augustus  were  clouded  by 
a  terrible  disaster  that  overtook  the  Boman  aims  in  the  pro 
vinces  that  Tiberius  and  Drusus  had  apparently  conquered, 
between  the  Bhine  and  the  Weser.  The  command  of  the 
province,  to  which  the  name  of  Germania  had  been  given,  had 
been  assigned  in  a.d.  6  to  Lucius  Quintilius  Varus,  whose 
exactions  and  cruelties  soon  provoked  the  people  to  revolt  A 
leader  was  found  in  the  person  of  Hennann,  or  Arminius,  a 
young  chief  of  the  Gherusci,  who  succeeded  in  decoying  Vanis 
and  the  three  legions  that  he  had  with  him  into  an  ambuscade 
near  the  modem  Detmoldt.  The  Boman  soldiers,  hemmed  in 
Q  by  countless  foes  on  all  sides,  were  cut  down  to  a 
y^  man,  and  Varus  and  his  principal  officers  committed 
'  suicide  to  escape  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
But  few  of  the  Bomans  lefb  in  garrison  at  Aliso  succeeded  in 
retreating  across  the  Bhine.  Germany,  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Bhine,  was  once  more  free,  and,  although  Tiberius  and 
Germanicus  led  an  army  into  the  revolted  districts  in  11  a.d., 
no  battle  was  fought,  and  the  utmost  that  appears  to  have 
been  done  was  to  secure  the  country  on  the  south  bank 
against  a  German  invasion  by  a  skilfol  disposition  of  troops 
along  the  river. 

In  12  A.D.  Tiberius  and  Germanicus  returned  to  Borne,  and 

in  the  following  year  the  former  was  invested  with  procon- 

liar  power,  similar  to  that  held  by  the  emperor,  in  the  pv>- 
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vincee.  The  oonstsnt  fiear  of  an  attuk  on  Ganl  by  the  Ger- 
mans, wbicli  might  set  the  whole  of  the  northern  part  of  the 
country  in  a  blaze,  necessitated  the  presence  of  Germanicus  on 
the  Bhine  frontier,  and  the  disturbed  state  of  Blyricum  com- 
pelled Tiberius  to  hasten  thither  in  the  summer  of  14  a«d. 
Scarcely  had  he  bid  the  emperor  farewell,  and  sailed  from 
Brundusium,  when  messengers  were  sent  after  him  in  haste  to 
announce  the  death  of  Augustus,  whose  end  was  brought  about 
by  an  attack  of  dysentery  at  Nola,  in  Campania,  August  19, 
14  A.D.  He  had^  reigned  forty-one  years,  dating  the  actual 
commencement  of  his  reign  in  27  b.c.,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  had  nearly  attained  the  age  of  seventy-seven. 

During  his  long  reign  of  forty  years,  Augustus  seemed  to 
&id  his  own  happiness  in  that  of  hiis  people,  whom  he  studied 
to  preserve  in  peace.  The  wars  carried  on  in  the  distant  pro- 
Yinces  rather  aimed  at  enforcing  submission  than  extending 
dominion ;  and  the  Eoman  arms,  except  in  the  case  of  Varus, 
were  still  generally  crowned  with  success.  His  remains  were 
honoured  by  a  splendid  funeral.  The  senate  decreed  that  all 
the  Eoman  women  should  mourn  for  him  for  a  whole  year ; 
that  temples  should  be  erected  to  him,  and  divine  honours 
allowed  him ;  and  one  Numericus  Atticus,  willing  to  convert 
the  adulation  of  the  times  to  his  own  benefit,  received  a  laige 
sum  of  money  for  swearing  that  he  saw  him  ascending  towards 
heaven.  Such  were  the  honours  paid  to  Augustuis,  whose 
power  began  in  the  slaughter,  and  terminated  in  the  happiness 
of  his  subjects,  and  of  whom  it  has  been  said,  **  that  it  would 
have  been  good  for  mankind  if  he  had  never  been  bom,  or  if 
he  had  never  died."  He  gave  the  government  an  air  suited 
to  the  disposition  of  the  times,  and  indulged  his  subjects  in 
the  pride  of  seeing  the  appearance  of  a  republic,  while  in 
reality  he  made  them  happy  in  the  effects  of  a  most  absolute 
monarchy,  guided  by  the  most  consummate  prudence.  The 
long  peace  which  his  subjects  enjoyed  may  be  entirely  ascribed 
to  his  moderation ;  and,  about  the  middle  of  his  reign,  the 
greatest  part  of  mankind  saw  themselves  at  once  professing 
obedience  to  one  monarch,  and  in  perfect  harmony  with  each 
other. 

CHBONOLOGIOAL  SUMMARY. 
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2.  TIBSBIUS. 

The  senate,  to  most  membeis  of  which  the  craelty  and  re- 
vengefiil  spirit  lurking  beneath  the  seeming  beneficence  of 
Tib«inB  were  as  well  known  as  they  had  been  to  Augustua, 
made  no  opposition  to  his  immediate  assumption  of  the  impe- 
rial power,  and  possibly  the  very  dread  of  his  character  may 
haye  operated  in  securing  for  him  an  easy  succession  to  the 
throne.  Though  he  was  highly  popular,  especially  with  ih» 
people,  for  his  victories  on  the  ^line  and  the  Danube,  and 
his  predecessor  had  left  him  in  possession  of  a  flourishing  emr 
pire,  he  eventually  ii^ured  his  popularity,  by  claiming  as  a 
debt  that  homage  which  his  predecessor  was  willing  to  receive 
as  a  favour ;  and  he  subvert^  the  happiness  of  the  empixe, 
by  making  a  distinction  between  the  welfare  of  the  prince  and 
of  the  people.  However,  having  acted  for  a  long  time  in  a 
fictitious  chavacter,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  nothing  ap- 
peared on  the  sur&ce  at  first  but  prudence,  generosity,  and 
clemency. 

He  utteily  rejected  many  of  those  great  names  and  titles  of 
honour  which  the  senate  so  liberally  offered  him.  He  prohi- 
bited their  erecting  to  him  statues  but  upon  certain  occasions, 
and  absolutely  forbade  them  to  worship  him  as  a  deity.  When 
they  offered  to  swear  to  obey  all  the  ordinances  which  he  should 
enact,  he  checked  their  vile  adulation,  and  observed  that  "all 
sublunary  things  were  mutable  and  uncertain,  and  that  the 
higher  he  was  raised,  the  more  he  was  exposed  to  danger.* 
Some  governors  having  indicated  a  mode  of  increasing  hu  re- 
venues, he  answered  with  indignation,  **  that  a  good  dbepheid 
ought  to  shear,  but  never  flay  his  flock."  In  ^ort,  the  cani> 
mencement  of  his  reign  was  such  a  tissue  of  deep-laid  deceit, 
that  he  rendered  eveiy  one  the  dupe  of  his  i^ectatioii  of 
^odnesBi 
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Howeyer,  notwitbstandiiig  these  symptoms  of  modemtioii, 
it  was  soon  found  that  the  power  enjoyed  by  his  predecessor 
was  too  limited  for  the  ambition  of  l^berinSy  who  demolished 
the  very  appearance  of  a  republic,  no  longer  assembled  the 
people,  and  supplied  the  magiatiacies  of  the  state  by  his  own 
wilL 

The  accession  of  Tiberius  was  marked  by  a  mutiny  of  the 
legions  stationed  in  Pannonia,  which  was  put  down  by  his 
son  Drusus.    A  more  serious  revolt  occurred  among  the  troops 
under  the  command  of  Germanicus,  who  was  entreated  by  the 
soldiers  to  lead  them  to  Eome.     He  succeeded,  however,  in 
securing  their  allegiance  to  Tiberius,  and  then  led  them  against 
the  Germans.    The  season  was  too  late  for  any  military  opeiar 
tions  of  importance,  but  in  the  following  year  he      ^g 
defeated  Anninius  in  a  series  of  brilliant  victories.       ~n 
Winter  again  compelling  him  to  retreat,  Geimanicus 
once  more  withdrew  his  forces  to  prepare  for  another  effort  to 
effect  the  reduction  of  Germany  on  the  return  of  spring. 
Arminius  was  again  defeated,  but  no  permanent  result  was 
effected,  and  it  was  resolved  on  to  abuidon  further  attempts 
to  extend  the  dominion  of  Borne  beyond  the  Bhine. 

Germanicus,  indeed,  had  become  an  object  of  jealousy  to 
the  emperor,  on  account  of  the  glory  which  he  had  acquired 
by  his  military  exploits  in  Germany,  and  by  the  high  favour 
with  which  he  was  regarded  by  the  Boman  people.     He  was, 
therefore,  recalled  by  Tiberius,  who,  well  skilled  in  dissimula- 
tion, peimitted  him  to  enter  Bome  in  triumph,  with  the  eagles 
of  Varus,  which  had  been  recovered  £tom  the  Grennans  in  the 
recent  wars,  and  then  appointed  him  governor  of  all      ^- 
the  provinces  of  Asia.     Germanicus  departed  from        j^ 
Bome  on  his  eastern  expedition,  and  was  soon  after 
poisoned  by  Cneius  Fiso,  governor  of  Syria,  whom  Tiberius, 
it  is  alleged,  had  instructed  to  oppose  him  on  every  occasion, 
and  even  to  procure  his  death.     The  whole  empire      ^^ 
was  greatly  distressed  on  hearing  of  the  &te  of  Ger- 
manicus ;  but  the  people  of  Bome  set  no  bounds  to 
their  sorrow,  disregarding  all  public  and  private  business,  and 
filling  the  streets  with  lamentations.     Agrippina,  the  wife  of 
Germanicus,  publicly  charged  Piso  with  the  murder  of  her 
husband  at  Bome  in  the  following  year,  but  before  his  trial 
before  the  senate  was  concluded  he  was  found  one  morning 
with  his  throat  cut.    This  was  done,  it  is  supposed,  by  order 
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of  Tiberius,  to  pievent  any  damaging  levelations  if  Piso  had 
been  fonnd  guilty. 

Tiberius  having  now  no  object  of  jealousy  to  awe  him, 
pulled  off  the  mask  entirely,  and  appeared  in  his  natuxal 
character.  The  gloomy  disposition  and  insincerity  of  the 
prince  were  diffused  through  all  ranks  of  men ;  and  the  law 
bf  treason,  hitherto  confined  by  Augustus  to  acts  of  fint  and 
afterwards  to  defamatory  writings,  being  extended  to  worda^ 
a  number  of  persons  were  brought  before  the  senate,  from 
time  to  time,  chaiged  with  having  spoken  ill  of  the  empeioi; 
and  condemned  and  executed.  Cremutius  Gordus,  who,  in 
his  annals  of  the  Boman  empire,  had  called  Cassius  the  last  of 
the  Bomans,  was  the  first  of  note  that  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the 
extended  interpretation  of  the  law,  although  he  escaped  exe- 
cution by  starving  himself  to  death,  after  uttering  a  defence 
in  which  he  fiercely  attacked  the  vice  of  the  empire  (25  a.i>.). 

About  the  commencement  of  these  sanguinary  measures, 

Tiberius  took  into  his  confidence  Lucius  .^Hius  Sejanus,  a 

Boman  knight,  whom  the  emperor  made  captain  of  the 

praetorian  guards,  and  who  ventured  to  aspire  to  the  throne 

Ao      ^y  ^0  extermination  of  the  whole  imperial  family. 

^^  DrusttS,  the  son  of  Tiberius,  was  cut  off  by  poison. 
Agrippina,  the  widow  of  Germanicus,  with  the  elder 
of  her  sons,  was  subsequently  (59  a.d.)  banished  at  his  in- 
stigation, and  the  younger  confined  in  prison.  He  insinuated 
to  Tiberius  the  great  and  numerous  obstacles  offered  to  the 
exercise  of  despotic  power  by  a  continued  residence  in  the 
Ag      city,  and  the  seditious  temper  of  the  inferior  citizens 

^^  of  Bome,  and  persuaded  him  to  leave  Borne,  and 
*  '  spend  his  time  in  the  island  of  Capres,  now  Capri, 
which  was  rendered  as  infamous  by  the  pleasures  as  detestable 
by  the  cruelties  of  the  emperor.  In  this  delightful  retreat  he 
abandoned  himself  to  the  most  shameful  enjoyments,  but  at 
the  same  time  he  paid  unremitting  attention  to  public  businesBL 

At  this  time  he  was  sixtynseven  years  old,  and  his  person 
was  as  odious  in  appearance  as  his  mind  was  vrarped  by  vice. 
His  whole  study  now  centred  in  forcing  his  jaded  appetites ; 
and  he  spent  entire  nights  in  excesses  at  the  table.  He 
appointed  Pomponius  Flaccus  and  Lucius  Piso  to  the  fint 
posts  of  the  empire,  merely  because  they  sat  up  with  him  two 
days  and  two  nights  without  interruption :  these  he  called 
Ms  friends  of  all  hours.   His  excesses  seemed  to  increase  with 
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his  drankenness  and  gluttony^  and  all  his  inventions  only 
aimed  at  rendering  his  vices  more  extravagant  and  abominable. 
From  the  moment  that  he  quitted  Eome  he  became  daily  more 
and  more  croel ;  and  Sejanus  was  ever  active  in  adding  fdel 
to  his  jealousy  and  increasing  his  malignity.  He  placed  in 
all  parts  of  the  city  secret  spies  and  informers,  who  converted 
the  most  harmless  actions  into  subjects  of  offence.  In  conse- 
quence of  pretended  crimes,  great  numbers  lost  their  lives. 
Virtue  or  influence  failed  not  to  draw  down  the  vengeance  of 
Sejanus,  who  proceeded,  removing  all  that  stood  between  hJTp 
and  the  empire,  while  he  daily  increased  in  confidence  with 
Tiberius  and  power  with  the  senate.  His  statues  exceeded  in 
number  even  those  of  the  emperor.  People  swore  by  his  for- 
tune in  the  same  manner  they  would  have  done  had  he  been 
actually  upon  the  throne,  and  he  was  more  dreaded  than  even 
the  tyrant  who  enjoyed  the  empire.  But  while  the  designs  of 
Sejanus  seemed  daily  to  succeed,  he  was  accused  to  a« 
Tiberius  of  aiming  at  the  throne ;  and,  being  im-  f~ 
prisoned  by  command  of  the  emperor,  he  was 
strangled  by  the  common  executioner;  and  his  body  ignomini- 
ously  dragged  about  the  streets. 

The  death  of  this  wretch  seemed  to  inflame  the  emperor^s 
rage  for  more  executions.  Even  the  emperor's  daughter-in- 
law,  livilla,  the  widow  of  Drusus,  who  had  been  betrothed  to 
Sejanus,  was  starved  to  death ;  and  Agrippina  and  Drusus, 
the  wife  and  son  of  Geimanicus,  met  with  the  same  fate. 
The  prisons  were  crowded  with  pretended  conspirators,  and 
numbers  of  the  most  illustrious  persons  of  Home,  of  all 
ages  and  both  sexes,  became  the  victims  of  pretended  crimes 
or  of  jealous  suspicion.  Tiberius  grew  weary  of  particular 
execution,  and  gave  orders  that  all  the  accused  should  be  put 
to  death  together,  without  further  examination.  The  whole 
city  was  filled  with  slaughter  and  mourning,  under  the  arbi- 
trary rod  of  this  gloomy  tyrant.  Of  twenty-six  senators  whom 
he  chose  for  his  council  he  put  sixteen  to  death,  exclaiming, 
**  Let  them  hate  me,  since  they  obey  me."  This  monster  of 
cruelty  was  smothered,  or,  as  some  say,  poisoned  by  m 
Macro,  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age  and  the  ' 
twenty-third  of  his  reign.  In  the  eighteenth  year  of 
Tiberius,  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  the  divine  Author 
of  our  religion,  suffered  upon  the  cross,  a  sacrifice  and  propitia- 
tion for  the  sins  of  maobind. 
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The  wan  of  the  leign  of  Tiberius  were,  to  a  eeirtein  eztoit^ 
unimportant,  the  principal  being  one  with  Tacfarinm^  a 
Knmidian  chieftain,  who  laised  the  atandaid  of  revolt  against 
the  emperoT^B  authority  in  17  a.d^  and  earned  on  a  guerilla 
waifare  with  varied  success  for  seven  years,  when  he  was  de- 
feated and  killed  by  DoUabella.  A  rebellion  broke  out  in 
Gaul,  which  was  speedily  subdued  in  21  a.d.,  and  a  revolt  of 
the  Frisians,  who  succeeded  in  regaining  their  independence, 
took  from  the  Bomans  most  of  the  land  which  they  yet  held 
beyond  the  Bhine.  The  conquest  of  Moosia  was  completed 
and  secured,  and  Artabanus,  the  king  of  Parthia>  who  had 
seized  on  Amenia  in  34  A.D.,  was  compelled  by  Yitellius,  in 
36  A.D.,  to  withdraw  £tom  this  countiy  by  an  attack  on 
Mesopotamia. 

OHRONOLOOIOAL  8UMMART. 
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at  Rome „     30 

Death  of  Tiberina,  and 
acceaaion  of  Calignla^    „     37 


3.   CALIOULA. 

The  late  emperor  had  nominated  for  his  heir  Caligula,*  the 
son  of  Germanicus,  who  had  been  the  darling  of  the  army  and 
the  people,  and  joined  with  him  his  grandson  Tiberius  Gemel- 
lus, the  son  of  Drusus.  However,  on  the  entrance  of  Caligula 
into  the  city,  he  was  received  with  new  titles  of  honour  by 
the  senate,  who  set  aside  the  right  of  his  colleague,  and  de- 
clared him  sole  successor  to  tho  empire.  All  mankind  seemed 
combined  to  praise  him  for  virtues  which  their  hopes  and  not 
their  experience  had  attributed  to  him,  but  in  which  they 
were  universally  mistaken.  At  first,  indeed,  the  conduct  oi 
Caligula  was  csdculated  to  deceive ;  and  it  would  have  been 
happy  both  for  him  and  the  empire  had  he  maintained  the 
reputation  with  which  he  commenced  his  reign.     He  evinced 

*  He  was  so  called  from  caliga,  a  short  bnsldn,  whieh  wi 
the  common  sentinels,  and  whioh  he  naed  in  imitatioii  of  th«m. 
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ihe  most  pious  regaid  to  the  memory  of  his  decease  ielation< 
in  generaly  and  ordered  tliat  the  month  of  September  should 
be  called  Germanicus,  in  commemoration  of  his  father.  He 
caused  the  institutions  of  Augustus,  which  had  been  disused  ' 
in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  to  be  xeYiTed,  and  undertook  to  re- 
form many  abuses  in  the  state.  He  attempted  to  restore  the 
ancient  method  of  electing  magistrates  by  the  suffrages  of  the 
people,  and  conferred  on  ^em  a  free  jurisdiction,  without  any 
appeal  to  himself  In  short,  such  were  his  concessions,  and 
such  his  apparent  virtues,  that  a  shield  of  gold,  bearing  his 
image,  was  decreed  to  be  carried  annually  to  the  Capitol,  at- 
tended by  the  senate,  and  the  sons  of  the  nobility,  singing  in 
praise  of  the  emperor ;  and  the  day  on  which  he  mounted  the 
throne  was  inserted  among  the  festivals.  However,  in  the 
place  of  moderation  and  clemency  soon  succeeded  furious  / 
passions,  unexampled  avarice,  and  capricious  cruelty;  and 
madness  itself  could  scarcely  dictate  barbarities  more  extrava- 
gant, or  inconsistencies  more  ridiculous,  than  axe  imputed  to 
Caligula. 

The  first  object  of  his  cruelty  was  a  person  named  Politus, 
who  had  devoted  himself  to  death,  in  case  the  emperor  should 
recover  &om  a  fit  of  sickness,  and  whom  Caligula,  after  the 
re-establishment  of  his  health,  compelled  to  complete  his  vow. 
After  him  a  crowd  of  victims  were  immolated  to  the  emperor's 
avarice  or  suspicions,  and  among  these  was  the  young  Tiberius 
Gemellus  and  his  grandmother  Antonia.  He  fought  in  the 
arena  as  a  gladiator — ^his  antagonists,  however,  using  blunted 
weapons — and  compelled  senators  and  knights  to  do  the  same. 
He  claimed  divine  honours,  and  gave  himself  the  names  of  such 
divinities  as  he  thought  most  agreeable  to  his  nature.  For 
this  purpose  he  caused  the  heads  of  Jupiter  and  some  other 
gods  to  be  cut  off,  and  his  own  to  be  put  in  their  pl^es. 
He  seated  himself  between-Castor  and  Pollux,  and  commanded 
that  all  who  came  to  their  temple  to  worship  should  pay  their 
adorations  only  to  him.  But  such  was  the  extravagant  foUy 
and  absurdity  of  Caligula,  whose  crimes  and  caprices  can  only 
be  accounted  for  by  insanity,  produced  in  a  weak  nature 
rendered  weaker  by  youthful  excesses,  by  the  attainment  of 
uncontrolled  power,  that  he  changed  his  divinity  as  often  as 
be  changed  his  clothes,  and  sometimes  became  a  male  and  at 
others  a  female  deity.  He  even  built  and  dedicated  a  temple 
to  his  own  divinity,  in  which  his  statue  of  gold  was  every 
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day  dressed  in  robes  similar  to  those  whicli  he  wore,  and  wor 
shipped  by  crowds  of  adoreis.  His  priests  weie  numerous, 
and  among  the  number  were  his  hoise  and  his  wife.  In  as- 
suming the  manners  of  a  deity,  he  often  went  out  at  the  time 
of  full  moon,  and  addressed  the  orb  of  night  in  the  language 
of  a  lover.  He  used  many  inventions  to  imitate  thunder,  and 
fi-equently  defied  Jupiter,  crying  out  in  a  speech  of  Homer, 
"  Do  you  conquer  me,  or  I  will  conquer  you." 

He  was  not  less  notorious  for  the  depraved  nature  of  bis 
sensuality  than  for  Ids  unjust  presumptions,  and  his  envy  was 
not  less  detestable  than  his  lusts.  But  of  all  his  vices,  b» 
prodigality  was  the  most  remarkable,  and  in  some  measuie 
gave  rise  to  the  rest.  He  invented  dishes  of  inmiense  value, 
and  caused  even  jewels  to  be  dissolved  among  his  sauces. 
Instead  of  meat,  he  sometimes  had  services  of  pure  gold  jHe- 
sented  before  his  guests. 

He  built  a  stable  of  marble,  and  a  manger  of  ivoiy,  for  his 
favourite  horse  Inci(Atus,  for  which  he  also  appointed  a  house, 
furniture,  and  a  kitchen,  that  it  might  treat  all  its  viaiton 
with  due  respect.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  emperor  inrited 
Incitatus  to  lus  own  table;  and  it  is  said,  that  he  intended  to 
have  appointed  it  to  the  consulship,  had  he  not  been  pxe- 
vented  by  death. 

Whenever  Caligula  spoke  to  his  wife,  or  any  Boman  lady, 
it  was  a  common  practice  of  his  to  lay  his  hand  on  hex  neck, 
observing  that,  however  smooth  and  lovely  it  was,  he  could 
take  it  olf  when  he  pleased.  Being  informed  by  an  eadle  that, 
during  his  banishment,  he  had  prayed  for  the  death  of  Tibe* 
rius,  Caligula,  immediately  concluding  that  those  whom  be 
had  banished  wished  for  lus  death  also,  commanded  that  all 
exiles  should  be  slain  without  mercy.  At  one  time  it  is  said 
that  he  uttered  a  wish  "  that  all  the  Boman  people  had  but 
one  neck,  that  he  might  dispatch  them  at  a  single  blow." 

In  the  third  year  of  his  reign  he  imdertook  an  expeditsao 

against  the  Germans,  and  talked  with  so  much  resolution,  tbat 

oQ      it  was  tmiversally  believed  he  would  conquer  ail 

before  him.      His  march  perfectly  indicated  the 

'^  *  inequality  of  his  temper,  for  it  was  sometimes  so 
rapid  that  their  cohorts  were  obliged  to  leave  their  standards 
behind  them ;  and,  at  other  times,  it  was  so  slow  as  to  re- 
semble a  funeral  procession  rather  than  a  military  expedition. 
JHowever,  all  these  mighty  preparations  ended  in  nothing. 
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The  following  year  he  issued  orders  for  an  invasion  of  Britain^ 
after  spending  the  winter  at  Lngdunum,  and  raising  money  to 
satisfy  his  extravagances.  After  leading  his  army  to  the  sea- 
shore, he  disposed  his  engines  and  warlike  machines  with 
great  solemnity,  and  drawing  up  the  troops  in  order  of  hattle, 
went  on  hoard  his  galley,  and  commanded  the  trumpets  to 
sound,  and  the  signal  to  he  given  as  if  for  an  engagement. 
Immediately  the  men,  having  received  previous  orders,  hegan 
to  gather  into  their  helmets  the  shells  which  lay  on  the  shore, 
and  which  they  termed  the  spoils  of  the  conquered  ocean. 
Caligula  then  calling  his  army  together,  as  a  general  after  vic- 
tory, harangued  them  in  a  pompous  manner,  and  highly 
extolled  their  achievements ;  and  after  distributing  money 
among  them,  he  congratulated  them  upon  their  riches,  and 
dismissed  them  with  orders  to  he  joyful. 

In  short,  the  follies  and  absurdities  of  this  monarch  were 
equal  to  his  vices ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  he  was 
more  hated  than  despised  by  his  subjects.     He  was       m^ 
assassinated,  after  a  reign  of  less  than  four  years,  by 
Cassius  Chserea,  a  tribune  of  the  Preetorian  Guards,        '  * 
and  some  members  of  his  household.     He  was  in  his  twenty- 
ninth  year  when  he  was  murdered. 

OHBONOLOGICAL  8UHHABT. 


Calignla'a  mock  expedi- 
tion against  the  Ger- 
mana  and  other  tribes 
of  the  north a.d. 


His  pretended  invasion 

of  Britain  A.D.    40 

Hia     assassination     by 

Cassias  Ghaerea 41 


4.   OLAUDIUS. 

The  republican  party  in  the  senate,  long  harassed  by  the 
cruelty  of  tyrants,  panted  once  more  for  &ie  restoration  of 
their  former  fireedom,  and  ventured  to  talk  of  extinguishing 
the  name  of  Caesar ;  but  the  populace  and  the  army  opposed 
the  design.  In  this  opposition  of  opinion,  some  of  the  Prae- 
torian guards  happening  to  discover  Claudius,  the  uncle  of 
Caligula,  lurking  in  a  secret  place,  where  he  had  hidden  him- 
self through  fear,  carried  him  upon  their  shoulders  to  the 
camp,  where  they  proclaimed  him  emperor.  Claudius,  uncle 
to  the  late  tyrant,  and  nephew  to  Tiberius,  was  fifty  years  old 
when  he  began  to  reign.  The  complicated  diseases  of  his 
iii£uicy  had  affected  all  the  faculties  both  of  his  mind  and 

2—2 
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body ;  and  though  the  caprice  of  fortane  had  made  him  an 
emperor,  his  abiUties  did  not  rise  to  mediocrity,  and  his  capa- 
city for  business  was  still  more  contemptible. 

However,  the  commencement  of  his  reign  angoied  well,  and 
he  employed  himself  in  administering  justice,  and  in  adorning 
the  interior  parts  of  the  empire     Mauritania,  which  had  be- 
come a  Boman  possession  in  40  a.d.,  when  Ptolemy,  the  son 
of  Juba  n.,  was  murdered  by  order  of  Caligula,  was  erected 
by  him  into  two  provinces,  distinguished  as  Mauritania  Tin- 
gitana  and  Mauritania  Csesariensis,  from  the  principal  towns 
in  each,  namely,  Tingis,  now  Tangier,  and  JuIm  Csesarea,  now 
^1       ZershelL     He  even  undertook  to  gratify  the  peo|de 
by  foreign  conquest.     An  attack  was  nuule  by  Ser- 
vius  Galba  on  the  Germans  beyond  the  Bhine  with- 
out any  decisive  result,  but  the  German  tribes,  at  variance 
among  themselves,  submitted  to  the  control  of  a  German  chief 
who  had  been  brought  up  at  Borne,  and  who  was  under  Bo- 
man influence,  placed  over  them  by  Claudius ;  and  later  the 
Frisians  and  Chauci  were  conquered  by  Domitius  Corbula 
An  army  was  also  sent  under  Aulus  Plautius  against  the  Bri- 
tons, who,  under  the  conduct  of  their  king  Cunobelinus,  were 
several  times  overthrown.     These  successes  induced  Claudius 
MM      to  visit  Britain  in  person,  but  after  continuing  there 
only  sixteen  days,  he  returned  to  Borne.    The  war 
was  vigorously  prosecuted  by  Aulus  Plautius  and 
his  lieutenant  Vespasian,  who  fought  thirty  battles  with  the 
enemy,  and  reduced  a  part  of  the  island  into  the  form  of  a 
Boman  province. 

Under  the  government  of  Ostoriua  Scapula,  who  succeeded 
Plautius,  the  Britons  rose  up  in  arms,  and  disclaimed  the  Bo- 
M„      man  power.     The  Iceni,  the  Cangi,  and  the  Brigan- 
/^      tes  made  a  powerful  resistance,  though  they  were  at 
length  obliged  to  submit ;  but  the  Silures,  or  inha- 
bitants of  South  Wales,  under  their  king  Caiactacus,  proved 
very  formidable  opponents,  and,  removing  the  seat  of  war  into 
the  most  inaccessible  parts  of  the  country,  kept  the  Bomans 
in  continual  alann  for  many  years.    At  length,  however,  the 
gQ      army  of  Caractacus  was  entirely  defeated,  and  him* 
^      self  taken  prisoner  and  led  captive  to  Borne,  whera 
the  magnanimity  of  his  demeanour  procured  him 
'^^on  from  the  emperor,  and  respect  and  admiration  horn  alL 
Ve  Britons,  though  humbled,  were  by  no  means  subdued; 
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and  a  warfare  was  carried  on  by  them  during  the  whole  reign 
of  this  monarch. 

Claudius,  who  had  commenced  his  reign  with  much  pro- 
mise, soon  committed  the  concerns  of  the  empire  to  fskvourites, 
who  were  to  the  utmost  degree  abandoned  and  in£unousL 
The  chief  of  these  was  his  wife  Valeria  Meesalina,  whose 
name  has  become  proverbial  for  female  profligacy.  Subordi- 
nate to  her  were  Polybius,  the  treasurer,  Narcissus,  the  secre- 
tary  of  state,  and  Callistus,  the  master  of  the  requests.  These 
entirely  governed  Claudius,  and  left  him  only  the  fatigues  of 
ceremony,  while  they  possessed  all  the  power  of  the  state. 
Innumerable  were  the  cruelties  which  these  insidious  advisers 
obliged  the  feeble  emperor  to  commit.  £ven  his  own  family, 
on  one  pretence  or  another,  was  almost  exterminated.  Among 
the  illustrious  sufferers  were  Faetus  and  his  Mthfiil  Arria  (42 
A.D.).  The  former  being  condemned  to  die  by  his  own  hand, 
Arria  used  every  art  to  inspire  him  with  resolution ;  but  find- 
ing him  continue  timid  and  wavering,  she  took  the  poniard, 
and,  stabbing  herself  in  his  presence,  presented  it  to  him,  say- 
ing, "  It  gives  me  no  pain,  my  Psetus." 

While  the  favourites  of  the  emperor  endeavoured  to  esta- 
blish his  and  their  authority  by  such  cruelties,  they  wrought 
so  effectually  on  the  terrors  of  Claudius,  that  he  never  ven- 
tured to  go  to  any  feast  without  being  surrounded  by  his 
guards,  nor  would  he  suffer  any  man  to  approach  him  without 
a  previous  search.  Thus,  wholly  employed  by  his  anxiety  for 
self-preservation,  he  left  the  care  of  the  state  entirely  to  his 
favourites,  who  gradually  gave  him  a  relish  for  slaughter.  Nor 
was  he  less  r^rdless  of  the  persons  whom  he  condemned, 
than  cruel  in  the  infliction  of  their  punishment.  He  was  so 
extremely  stupid  that  he  frequently  invited  those  to  supper 
whom  he  had  put  to  death  only  the  preceding  day ;  and  he 
often,  denied  that  he  had  given  orders  for  an  execution  but  a 
few  hours  after  pronouncing  sentence.  In  his  reign  no  less 
than  thirty-flve  senators,  and  above  three  hundred  knights, 
were  executed ;  and  such  was  his  unconcern,  that  one  of  the 
tribunes  having  brought  him  an  account  of  a  certain  senator 
who  was  executed,  he  owned  that  he  had  quite  forgot  his 
offence,  but  calmly  acquiesced  in  his  punishment. 

In  the  meantime,  Meesalina  became  more  daring  by  long- 
continued  success  in  crimes,  and  set  no  bounds  to  her  enor- 
mities.   After  appearing  for  some  years  insatiable  in  her  de- 
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sires,  she  at  length  fixed  her  afTections  upon  Cains  SOins^  the 
most  beautiful  youth  in  Borne,  whom  she  nmnied  doling  a 
temporaiy  retiiement  of  the  emperor  at  Ostia,  with  the  under- 
standing that  he  should  proclaim  her  son  Britannicoa,  who 
was  bom  in  41  a«d.,  emperor  in  the  room  of  her  husband. 
Narcissus,  the  emperor's  first  fi:eedman,  who  had  qnamlkd 
with  Messalina,  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  which  the 
mad  passion  of  the  empress  furnished,  to  efiect  her  rain  by 
discovering  her  infamy,  and  ui^ging  the  necessity  of  speedy 
punishment.  Claudius,  who  was  quite  terrified  at  so  unex- 
pected a  relation,  frequently  interrupted  his  freedman,  and 
asked  if  he  was  still  master  of  the  empire.  Being  assured 
that  he  yet  had  it  in  his  power  to  continue  so,  he  resolved  to 
punish  without  delay  the  affront  which  was  thus  offered  to 
his  dignity.  Silius  was  taken  and  put  to  death ;  and  Messa- 
lina,  ^ter  attempting  in  vain  to  mollify  the  emperor^s  wrath, 
was  ordered  to  appear  before  Claudius  on  a  certain  day  and 
plead  her  defence.  However,  Narcissus,  fearing  that  the  pei^ 
mission  to  defend  herself  might  prove  fatal  to  him,  ordered 
^  the  tribunes  and  centurions,  who  were  in  readiness^ 
^  to  execute  her  immediately  by  the  emperor^s  com- 
^  '     mand.     Claudius  heard  of  her  death  without  < 


tion,  and  a  few  days  after,  while  sitting  at  table,  he  asked 
why  Messalina  was  absent,  as  if  he  had  totally  foigotten  her 
crimes  and  her  fate. 

Messalina  being  thus  put  to  death  on  account  of  her  in- 
famous conduct,  Claudius  espoused  as  his  fourth  wife  Agrip- 
pina  the  younger,  the  daughter  of  his  brother  Germanicus, 
who  had  poisoned  her  former  husband,  Cneius  Domitius 
Ahenobarbus,  and  who,  if  possible,  was  even  more  practised 
in  vice  than  the  late  empress.  The  chief  design  of  Agrippina 
was  to  gain  the  succession  in  favour  of  her  son  Lucius  Dond- 
tius  Ahenobarbus,  and  set  aside  the  claims  of  young  Britan- 
nicus,  who,  as  it  has  been  said,  was  son  to  the  emperor  and 
Messalina.  Having  at  length  prevailed  on  the  feeble  monarch 
to  adopt  as  his  heir  and  successor  her  son,  who  by  the  act  of 
adoption  changed  his  name  to  Nero  Claudius  C^asar  Drasns 
Germanicus,  she  hesitated  no  longer  to  carry  out  a  crime, 
which  she  had  previously  meditated.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
make  room  for  the  immediate  elevation  of  her  son,  she  caused 
Doison  to  be  given  Claudius  among  mu^rooms,  a  dish  of 
^  he  was  particularly  fond. 
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Soon  after  he  had  eaten,  he  dropped  down  ineensible ;  but 
this  caused  no  alarm,  as  it  was  usual  with  him  to  sit  eating 
till  he  had  stupified  all  his  faculties,  and  was  obliged  to  be 
cairied  from  the  table  to  his  bed.  But  his  constitution  seem- 
ing to  overcome  the  effects  of  the  potion,  Agrippina 
directed  an  abandoned  physician,  who  was  in  her 
pay,  to  thrust  a  poisoned  feather  down  his  throat, 
under  pretence  of  making  him  vomit ;  and  this  soon  put  an 
end  to  his  life.  At  the  time  of  his  death  Claudius  was  in  the 
«ixty-fourth  year  of  his  life,  and  the  fourteenth  of  his  reign. 


64 
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5.   NBRO. 

l^ero,  though  only  seventeen  years  of  age,  commenced  his 
reign  with  the  approbation  of  mankind,  and  showed  the  most 
pious  regard  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  emperor,  who  was 
declared  to  have  become  a  deity  after  death  by  the  senate. 
In  &ct,  the  beginning  of  Nero's  reign,  while  he  continued  to 
act  by  the  counsels  of  his  tutor,  the  eminent  philosopher 
Seneca,  and  Burrus,  the  prefect  of  the  Praetorian  Guards,  by 
whom  he  was  proclaimed  emperor  as  soon  as  the  death  of 
Claudius  was  announced,  and  whose  choice  was  ratified  by  the 
senate,  has  always  been  considered  as  amodel  for  young  princes. 
The  youthful  monarch  could  conceal  his  innate  depravity  so 
^well,  that  his  neatest  Mends  could  scarcely  perceive  that  his 
-virtues  were  only  assumed.  He  appeared  just,  liberal,  and 
humane ;  and  his  condescension  and  afbbility  were  not  less 
than  his  other  virtues ;  so  that  the  Eomans  began  to  think 
that  heaven  had  sent  them  a  prince,  whose  clemency  would 
<x)nipensate  for  the  tyranny  of  his  predecessors. 

Wb  mother,  however,  sought  to  wield,  through  her  son. 
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the  chief  power  in  the  state,  and  on  one  occasion  when  on- 
bassadois  came  fix)m,Aimenia  to  ask  aid  against  Yolpgetes, 
king  of  Parthia,  who  had  placed  his  brother  Tiridates  on  ihe 
throne,  she  would  have  taken  a  seat  beside  him  on  the  tti- 
bunal,  had  not  Seneca  caused  Nero  to  leave  the  throne  under 
the  pretence  of  receiving  his  mother  on  her  entrance  into  the 
assembly.  The  result  of  this  appeal  was  that  Domitiia 
Corbulo  was  recalled  from  Crermany  and  sent  to  the  east  He 
drove  out  the  Parthians  and  restored  Tigranes  to  the  throne  of 
Armenia  in  60  a.d.,  but,  being  removed  to  the  government  of 
Syria,  Tiridates  again  asserted  his  claim  in  the  following  year, 
and  the  matter  was  arranged  by  his  (consenting  to  hxSd  the 
throne  from  Nero  as  a  vassal  of  the  Eoman  empire. 

However,  it  was  only  for  a  short  time  that  Nero  maintained 
a  decency  of  public  conduct.  His  natural  depravity  soon 
appeared  ;  and  as  he  increased  in  years,  his  dimes  seemed  to 
increase  in  proportion*  He  took  a  strange  pleasure  in  run- 
ning about  the  city  by  night,  and  frequenting  places  to  which 
only  the  lowest  of  the  low  resorted.  He  «i:tirely  threw  o£f 
his  mother^s  control,  and  when  she  threatened  to  place  Britan- 
nicus,  the  son  of  Claudius,  on  the  throne,  he  retorted  by 
poisoning  his  cousin  and  step-brother.  He  deserted  his  wife 
Octavia,  the  sister  of  Britannicus  and  daughter  of  the  in- 
famous Messalina,  and  formed  a  disgraceful  connection  with 
Poppeea^  the  wife  of  his  fEtvouiite  Otho,  a  woman  more  cele- 
brated for  her  beauty  than  her  virtues.  Agrippina  vainl j 
used  all  her  interest  to  disgrace  Popp»a,  who,  inflamed  with 
resentment,  impelled  Nero  to  commit  parricide,  in  order  to 
satisfy  her  revenge.  Accordingly,  after  a  fruitless  attempt  to 
procure  her  death  by  drowning,  Nero  sent  some  j|^ 
soldiers  and  his  freedman  Anicetus  to  his  mother,  ^ 
who,  finding  that  she  was  to  expect  no  mercy,  and 
seeing  Anicetus  draw  his  sword  to  stab  her,  presented  her 
bosom,  crying  out,  "  Stiike  here,  for  this  place  gave  birth  to 
a  monster."  He  sought  to  make  the  senate  believe  that  his 
mother  had  killed  herself^  in  consequence  of  having  been  de- 
tected in  a  plot  against  his  life,  but  no  attempts  to  jnsfeify 
himself — ^for  after  all  it  was  well  known  that  Agiippina  h$d 
been  murdered  by  her  son's  orders — in  the  eyes  dT  the  senate 
and  the  Boman  people,  and  to  excuse  himself  in  hia  own  eyes, 
could  remove  the  pangs  of  conscience  and  bitter  i^mose  for 
this  hideous  crime  that  he  felt  during  the  remainder  of  bia  life. 
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A  strange  contrast  appeared  in  the  disposition  of  Nero, 
-whOy  while  he  practised  cruelties  which  were  sufiGicient  to 
freeze  the  mind  with  horror,  was  fond  of  those  amnffiTig  arts 
that  soften  and  refine  the  heart.  In  particalar,  he  was  ad- 
dicted from  childhood  to  music,  and  not  totally  ignorant  of 
poetry.  However,  chariot-driving  was  his  favourite  pursuit, 
and  he  resolved  to  become  one  of  the  principal  performers  in 
the  chariot-races,  though  his  governors  endeavoured  to  restrain 
this  pitiful  ambition.  It  was  also  his  darling  amusement  to 
exhibit  on  the  stage  and  amphitheatre,  as  an  actor,  a  musician, 
or  gladiator. 

Happy  would  it  have  been  for  mankind,  had  Nero  confined 
himself  to  these  puerilities,  and  been  content  with  being  con- 
temptible, without  being  also  formidable.  His  cruelties,  how- 
ever, exceeded  all  his  other  extravagances.  His  wife  Octavia 
he  had  divorced  in  61  a.d.,  and  not  content  with  this  and 
procuring  her  banishment,  he  caused  her  to  be  murdered  that 
he  might  marry  Poppsea,  who,  in  her  turn,  perished  four 
years  after  through  the  brutality  of  her  inhuman  husband, 
who  literally  kicked  her  to  death.  But  another  of  his 
atrocious  crimes  remains  to  be  related,  if,  as  it  is  said,  it  be 
true  that  it  was  done  by  his  orders.  A  great  part  ^^ 
of  the  city  of  Bome  was  consumed  by  fire ;  and 
most  historians  ascribe  the  conflagration  to  him,  ^'^' 
who,  it  is  said,  took  his  station  on  the  villa  of  Maecenas, 
which  stood  on  the  EsquiUne  hill  and  overlooked  the  whole 
city,  and  enjoyed  the  sight  during  the  continuance  of  the 
flames,  repeating,  in  a  theatrical  tone  'and  habit,  some  verses 
on  the  destruction  of  Troy.  He  used  all  his  arts  to  throw  the 
odium  of  so  detestable  an  action  from  himself,  and  fix  it  on 
the  Christians,  some  of  whom  were  crucified,  and  othera 
burnt  alive,  or  sewn  up  in  the  skins  of  beasts  and  worried  to 
death  by  dogs.  Suspecting  Seneca  of  being  implicated  in  a 
conspiracy  against  hun,  which  was  set  on  foot  by  Cains  Cal- 
pumius  Piso,  he  orde^d  him  to  commit  suicide.  Seneca's 
nephew,  Lucian,  the  poet,  also  received  the  same  conmiand, 
and  causing  the  veins  of  his  arms  to  be  opened,  expired  whOe 
repeating  that  beautiful  passage  in  his  Pharsalia,  which 
begins, 

*'  ■  Neo  sicnt  vulnere  sanj^iub 

Emiouit  lentus :  mptia  cadit  nndique  Terns."  * 

*  Nor  did  the  blood  well  forth  slowly  as  from  a  wound,  bat  fell  on 
all  sides  like  rain  from  the  severed  veins. 
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Thus  the  whole  city  was  filled  with  slaughter,  and  fnghtfnl 
instances  of  treason.  Masteis  were  not  secure  from  the  ven- 
geance of  their  slaves,  nor  even  parents  from  the  baser  at- 
tempts of  their  children.  Not  only  throughout  Rome,  but  the 
whole  surrounding  country,  bodies  of  soldiers  pursued  the 
suspected  and  the  guilty;  and  whole  crowds  of  wretches, 
loaded  with  chains,  were  led  every  day  to  the  gates  of 
the  palace,  to  wait  their  sentence  from  the  lips  of  the 
tyrant. 

Afber  reconstructing  the  ruined  city  and  building  a  palace, 
which,  from  its  magnificence  and  costliness,  was  called  '^  The 
Golden  House,"  Nero  resolved  to  make  the  tour  of  the  empire, 
and  give  the  most  public  display  of  his  abilities  in  the  fine 
arts.  At  Naples,  the  crowds  were  so  igreat,  and  the  curiosity 
of  the  people  so  earnest  in  hearing  him,  that  they  did  not 
perceive  an  earthquake  which  happened  while  he  was  singing. 
During  the  time  he  performed,  no  person  was  allowed  to  de- 
part from  the  theatre  upon  any  pretence ;  but  some  were  so 
fatigued  with  hearing  him,  that  they  leaped  privately  &om 
the  waUs,  or  pretended  to  £bJ1  into  fainting  fits,  in  order  to  be 
carried  out.  Vespasian  himself,  having  fallen  asleep  upon 
one  of  these  occasions,  very  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life  for 
such  a  mark  of  disrespect.  Nero,  being  satiated  with  the 
flattery  of  his  countrymen,  determined  to  pass  over  into 
Greece,  in  order  to  receive  new  theatrical  honours.  In  this 
journey,  his  retinue  resembled  an  army  in  number;  but  it 
was  only  composed  of  singers,  dancers,  tailors,  and  other 
attendants  upon  the  theatre.  He  traversed  Greece,  and  ex- 
g^  hibited  at  aU  their  games,  which  he  ordered  to  be 
^^  celebrated  in  the  same  year,  and  at  all  of  which  he 
^^*  came  off  conqueror,  if  not  by  merit,  at  least  by 
favour.  He  obtained  no  fewer  than  eighteen  hundred 
crowns ;  and,  upon  his  return  from  Greece,  entered  Naples 
through  a  breach  in  the  walls  of  the  city,  as  was  customary 
with  those  who  were  conquerors  at  the  Olympic  games.  But 
all  his  splendour  was  reserved  for  his  entry  into  Kome,  where 
he  app^^red  seated  in  the  chariot  of  Augustus,  dressed  m 
robes  of  purple,  crowned  with  wild  olive,  which  was  the 
Olympic  garland,  and  carrying  in  his  hand  the  Pythian 
crown.  Beside  him  sat  one  Diodorus,  a  musician;  and  he 
was  followed  by  a  band  of  singers  as  numerous  as  a  l^on« 
who  sang  in  honour  of  his  victories.     This  puerile  pageant 
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-was  attended  by  the  senate,  the  knights,  and  the  people,  who 
filled  the  air  with  their  acclamations. 

At  length,  become  the  object  of  universal  hatred  and 
contempt,  Julius  Vindex,  who  commanded  the  legions  in 
Gaul,  &rst  publicly  protested  against  his  tyrannical  govern- 
ment, and  excited  an  insurrection,  endeavouring  to  persuade 
Servius  Galba,  a  senator,  who  had  been  conducting  the 
government  of  Spain  for  eight  years,  to  join  in  the  revolt  and 
permit  himself  to  be  proclaimed  emperor.  Vindex  was  de- 
feated by  troops  sent  against  him  by  Xcro,  and  then  Galba, 
fearing  that  Kero  might  next  oider  him  to  be  attacked, 
threw  off  the  mask  and  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  his 
soldiers.  As  soon  as  Nero  was  informed  of  the  actual  revolt 
of  Galba,  who  was  a  brave  general,  he  cried  out  that  he 
was  utterly  undone.  Instead  of  attempting  any  resistance, 
he  became  frantic  with  rage,  and  busied  himself  with  Mvolous, 
or  rather  insane  occupations.  At  length,  the  revolt  having 
become  general,  a  slave,  at  his  own  request^  despatched  him 
with  a  dagger,  and  in  him  ended  the  line  of  the  g^ 
CaesaiB.  During  the  greatest  part  of  his  reign,  he  ^ 
had  been  a  scourge  to  his  people,  and  a  disgrace  to 
human  nature ;  and  the  joy  which  pervaded  the  city,  on  being 
delivered  from  such  a  monster,  may  be  more  easily  conceived 
than  described. 

In  tracing  the  course  of  Nero's  reign  at  home,  and  recording 
his  fearful  career  of  extravagance,  folly,  and  crime,  many 
noteworthy  events  occurring  in  remote  provinces  of  the 
empire  have  been  lost  sight  of,  and  these  it  will  be  necessary 
to  notice  before  proceeding  further.  In  Britain,  in  61  a.d., 
the  famous  revolt  of  the  tribes,  under  Boadicea,  had  taken 
place,  and  had  been  ruthlessly  but  effectually  suppressed 
by  the  energetic  measures  taken  by  Suetonius  Paulinus  to 
restore  Eoman  supremacy  in  the  island.  In  Judea  Christi- 
anity had  been  making  steady  progress  against  all  the  efforts 
made  by  the  Jewish  high  priests  to  check  its  onward  march, 
and  the  assistance  render^  to  them  by  some  of  the  Boman 
procurators ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  Nero  was  the 
Caesar  to  whom  St.  Paul  appealed  when  brought  before  Festus, 
«nd  in  whose  reign  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  was 
brought  to  Borne  as  a  prisoner.  The  exact  time,  place,  and 
manner  of  his  death  is  unknown,  but  it  is  supposed  that  he 
suffered   martyrdom  at  Bome   with   St.  Peter,  not  many 
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monthfl  before  Neto  himself  was  called  to  his  last  aooountw 
When  Nero  was  in  Greece  news  was  brought  to  him  of  the 
great  levolt  of  the  Jews,  in  66  a.d.,  and  the  stand  they  had 
made  against  Gessins  floras,  the  procoiator  of  Jndea,  and 
Cestins  Gallns,  the  governor  of  Syria,  who  had  marched  to 
his  assistance.  Vespasian,  who  was  with  Nero,  was  dis- 
patched in  haste  to  Judea,  to  reduce  its  turbulent  people  to 
obedience,  and  he  and  his  son  Titus  were  marching  on  Jeru- 
salem, whose  terrible  doom,  as  foretold  by  our  Lord,  was  dose 
at  hand,  when  the  tidings  reached  them  that  the  Cffisaiean 
dynasty  had  been  brought  to  a  sudden  close  by  the  death  of 
NerOy  and  that  Galba  reigned  in  his  stead. 


OHBONOLOOICAL  8UMMART. 

AcoMsioD  of  Nero    a.d.  54    Rome  set  on   fire  and 

Murder  of  Agrippfbia  by                      almost    entirely    de- 
Nero's  orders    ,  59       stroyed  A-n.  6€ 

Bestoration  of  Tigranes  j  Beyolt    of     the    Jeva 

to  the  throne  of  Ar-  ajy;ain8t  Borne :  Vespa- 

menia^  by    Domitios  ,      sum  sent  to  Jndea   ...     „     66 

^    *    '  Beyolt  of    Vindex  and 


Corbulo „      60 

Bevolt  of  Boadicea  sod 
theBritons  suppressed 
by  Suetonius  Paul- 
inus „      61 


subsequently  of  CUIba 
Death  of  Nero^  and  ac- 
cession   of     Serrius 
Galba  as  emperor 


CHAPTEB  III. 

BEIWSSH  TRS  CM  AUK  A  Iff  AND  FLATIAN  OnAnCISS. 

68  A.D.   to   69   A.D. 

OALBA,   OTHO,   AND  YirXXXIUB. 

The  brief  period  that  elapsed  between  the  termination  of  the 
Caesarean  dynasty  and  the  establidiment  of  the  FlaTian 
dynasty  saw  no  less  than  three  emperors  on  the  imperial 
throne  of  Home.  The  first  of  these,  Servius  Galba,  who  was 
of  an  ancient  and  illustrious  family,  was  seventy-two  yean  of 
age  when  declared  emperor,  and  was  at  that  time  in  Spain 
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-with  his  l^ons.  He  had  been  proclaimed  hy  the  soldiers  in 
Spain  on  April  3,  and,  being  a  man  of  well-known  integrity 
and  capacity,  his  accession  was  ratified  by  the  senate  imme- 
diately after  the  death  of  Neio.  Being  hifoimed  that  Nero 
was  dead,  and  the  empire  transferred  to  him  by  the^senate,  as 
it  had  previously  been  by  the  army,  he  immediately  assumed 
the  title  and  ensigns  of  command,  and  marched  to  Rome,  which 
city,  however,  he  did  not  reach  until  December.  Though  raised 
to  the  empire  by  means  of  the  soldiers,  he  was  anxious  to  sup- 
press their  power ;  and  some  of  them  having  made  excessive 
demands  for  the  future,  just  before  he  entered  the  city,  he 
jesorted  to  such  extensive  punishments  as  seemed  to  deviate 
into  cruelty.  His  ill-timed  parsimony  also  speedily  occasioned 
him  the  loss  of  his  popularity,  and  he,  who  before  his  acces- 
sion was  esteemed  by  all,  was  now  considered  with  ridicule 
and  contempt. 

Indeed,  it  seems  to  have  been  desired  by  him  to  punish 
with  severity  those  vices  which  had  arrived  at  an  enormous 
height  during  the  last  reign,  and  to  replenish  the  treasury, 
which  had  been  entirely  drained  by  the  prodigality  of  his 
predeceasors.  However,  the  state  was  too  much  corrupted  to 
admit  of  such  an  immediate  transition  from  vice  to  virtue,  as 
this  worthy  but  weak  politician  attempted  to  effect.  The 
people,  who  had  long  been  maintained  in  sloth  and  luxury  by 
the  prodigality  of  the  former  emperors,  could  not  think  of 
being  obliged  to  seek  for  subsistence  by  industry  and  frugality. 
They  therefore  satirised  the  old  man,  and  turned  the  simplicity 
of  his  manners  into  ridicule.  It  is  said  that  he  groaned  upon 
having  an  expensive  soup  served  up  at  his  table ;  that  he  pre- 
sented to  his  steward,  for  his  fidelity,  a  plate  of  beans  ;  and 
that  a  famous  player  upon  the  flute,  named  Canus,  having 
greatly  delighted  him,  he  drew  out  his  purse,  and  gave  him 
live  pence,  telling  him  that  it  was  private,  and  not  public, 
money. 

It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  avarice  was  rather 
the  vice  of  his  confidants  than  of  Galba,  and  some  iniquitous 
prosecutions  and  confiscations  excited  general  discontent  and 
mutiny.  Among  these  the  most  formidable  was  the  revolt  of 
the  troops  stationed  in  Upper  Germany,  who,  when  they  were 
summoned  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Galba,  on  January' 
1,  69  A.i>.,  refused  to  do  so.  Their  example  was  immediately 
followed  by  the  l^;ions  in  Lower  Germany,  and  the  united 
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body  saluted  Aulas  Vitellius,  who  had  been  sent  by  Galbs 
into  Lower  Germany  as  consular  legate,  with  the  title  of  em- 
peror, and  he  forthwith  commenced  his  march  on  Borne. 
Gralba,  being  informed  of  these  commotions,  resolved  to  adopt 
some  person  as  his  heir,  whose  virtues  might  deserve  such 
advancement,  and  protect  his  declining  age  from  danger. 
Accordingly  he  made  choice  of  Lucius  Piso  licinianus,  who 
was  every  way  worthy  of  the  honour  designed.  This  measure 
excited  considerable  discontent  among  the  troops,  and  many 
of  the  officers  were  dismissed.  The  people  also  cared  little 
about  Galba  and  Piso,  and  those  who  were  desirous  of  an  im- 
mediate change  soon  found  a  leader  in  Marcus  Salvius  Otho, 
Nero's  former  favourite,  and  subsequently,  during  his  residence 
in  Spain,  a  warm  supporter  and  a  favourite  of  Galba.  Otho, 
annoyed  at  not  being  nominated  by  Galba  as  his  heir,  avowed 
his  intentions  of  aiming  at  the  throne,  and  was  immediately 
seconded  in  his  views  by  the  soldiers,  who,  taking  him  upon 
their  shoulders,  declared  him  emperor,  and  soon  after  preseifted 
him,  as  a  grateful  offering,  with  the  heads  of  Gralba  and  Piso. 
Thus  died  Galba,  after  a  short  reign  of  seven  months,  as  illus- 
trious by  his  native  virtue  as  contaminated  by  the  vices  of  his 
favourites.  Of  Galba  it  has  been  said,  that  had  he  never 
mounted  a  throne  he  would  have  been  always  thought  capable 
of  reigning. 

CQ  No  sooner  was  the  murder  of  Galba  known  than 

the  senate  and  people  ran  in  crowds  to  the  camp, 
eager  to  extol  the  virtues  of  the  new  emperor  and 
vilify  his  predecessor.  Li  a  private  station  Otho  had  been 
weak,  vicious,  and  debauched ;  but  no  sooner  was  he  raised 
to  the  empire  than  he  began  to  exhibit  qualities  of  an  entirely 
different  character,  giving  up  his  former  luxurious  habits,  and 
showing  signs  of  manliness,  courage,  and  even  humanity. 
The  legions  in  Upper  and  Lower  Germany — who,  as  it  has 
been  said,  had  already  proclaimed  Yitellius  in  preference  to 
Galba — were  in  no  disposition  to  transfer  their  all^ianoe  to 
Otho  at  the  bidding  of  the  senate.  They  hastened  onwards 
to  Home,  and  Otho,  gathering  troops,  marched  northwards  ta 
Cisalpine  Gaul  to  meet  them.  A  decisive  battle  was  fought 
near  Bedriacum,  and  the  troops  of  Otho  being  defeated,  he 
formed  a  resolution  to  die,  as  the  only  means  of  ridding  hiTn«»lf 
of  his  cares  and  his  country  of  its  calamities.  Accordin^y, 
awaking  by  break  of  day,  he  took  a  dagger  which  he  had 
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placed  under  his  pillow  the  night  before,  and,  giving  him- 
self a  mortal  stab  on  the  left  side,  ended  his  life  with  a 
single  groan,  afber  a  short  reign  of  three  months  and  five 
days. 

Vitellius,  being  thus  seconded  by  a  victorions  army,  was 
immediately  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  senate,  though  he  was 
still  in  GauL  After  his  arrival  in  Home  he  committed  the 
affairs  of  state  to  the  lowest  wretches,  and  abandoned  himself 
to  all  kinds  of  loxury  and  profuseness.  Gluttony,  however, 
was  his  predominant  vice,  and  he  brought  himself  to  a  habit 
of  vomiting,  that  he  might  be  able  to  renew  his  meals  at 
pleasure.  Thus  this  filthy  glutton  spent  his  time  in  the  most 
gross  sensualities ;  and  if  he  had  reigned  long  the  whole  em- 
pire would  not  have  been  sufficient  to  have  maintained  his 
table.  All  the  attendants  of  his  court  sought  to  raise  them- 
selves by  the  sumptuousness  of  their  entertainments,  and  this 
prodigality  soon  produced  want,  which  gave  rise  to  cruelty 
and  rapine. 

He  now  destroyed  without  mercy  those  who  had  formerly 
been  his  associates,  and  going  to  visit  one  of  them  in  a  violent 
fever,  he  mingled  poison  with  his  drink,  and  delivered  it  to 
him  with  his  own  hands,  in  order  to  obtain  his  fortune.  He 
never  pardoned  money-lenders  who  presumed  to  demand  pay- 
ment of  his  former  debts,  and  he  thus  cancelled  old  claims  by 
seizing  on  both  the  life  and  property  of  the  applicant.  A 
Eoman  knight,  being  dragged  away  to  execution,  cried  out 
that  he  had  mside  the  emperor  his  heir.  Vitellius  therefore 
demanded  to  see  the  will,  where,  finding  himself  joint  inheritor 
•with  another,  he  ordered  both  to  be  executed,  that  he  might 
enjoy  the  legacy  without  a  partner.  The  incessant  repetition 
of  such  vices  and  cruelties  rendered  him  not  only  a  burthen 
to  himself,  but  odious  to  all  mankind.  The  astrologers,  with 
no  vain  foresight,  now  began  to  prognosticate  his  downfall, 
and  they  set  up  a  writing  in  the  forum  to  the  following 
effect :  **  We,  in  the  name  of  the  ancient  Chaldeans,  give 
Vitellius  warning  to  depart  this  life  by  the  calends  of 
Odtober." 

Vespasian,  who  had  long  before  been  appointed  general 
against  the  Jews,  had  reduced  most  of  their  country  except 
Jerusalem,  which  he  was  about  to  besiege,  when  he  under- 
stood that  Vitellius  was  held  in  universal  detestation.  He 
liad    hitherto   loyally  given  his  adhesion  to  each   emperor 
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acknowledged  by  the  senate,  but,  awaie  of  his  popnLarity, 
not  only  among  his  own  soldieis,  but  even  at  Borne,  and 
having  witnessed  the  discontent  with  which  his  legions  took 
the  oath  of  alliance  to  Yitellias,  he  immediately  took  mea- 
sures to  secure  his  accession  to  the  imperial  throne.  He  was 
proclaimed  at  Alexandria  by  Tiberius  Alexander,  the  prefect 
of  Egypt,  who  had  declared  in  his  favour  on  July  1,  69  A.D., 
and  before  the  month  was  over  he  was  acknowledged  by  all 
the  Eastern  provinces.  Leaving  his  son  Titus  to  prosecnte 
the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  which  had  not  been  long  commenced, 
he  immediately  turned  his  attention  to  taking  measures  for 
the  retention  of  the  power  he  had  so  suddenly  attained,  and 
sent  Mucianus  and  Antonius  Primus  into  Italy  to  drive 
ViteUius  from  the  throne.  As  his  legions  passed  through  the 
liTorthem  provinces  all  declared  for  Vespasian.  The  adherants 
of  Yitellius  made  a  supreme  effort  at  Bedriacum  to  stem  the 
tide  of  invasion,  but  were  totally  defeated,  and  Antonius 
pushed  on  towards  Borne.  Arrangements  had  been  made  liar 
the  abdication  of  Yitellius,  when  his  adherents  in  the  city, 
and  some  of  the  soldiers  who  had  made  their  way  southwards 
&om  Bedriacum,  rose  in  his  favour  and  killed  Flavius  Sabinns, 
the  brother  of  Vespasian.  Domitian,  Vespasian's  son,  nar- 
rowly escaped  with  life. 

Hearing  of  the  sudden  outbreak  in  favour  of  ViteUios, 
Antonius  hastened  to  enter  the  city,  which  the  supporters  of 
Vitelline,  knowing  that  no  quarter  would  be  given,  on  account 
of  the  murder  of  Sabinus,  resolved  to  defend  to  the  last 
Bome  was  soon  attacked  on  three  sides  with  the  utmost  fuij. 
The  army  within  sallied  upon  the  besiegers,  and  an  obstinate 
and  a  bloody  battle  ensued.  At  length  the  troops  of  Antonius 
drove  the  besieged  into  the  city,  when  a  dreadful  slaughter 
commenced  in  all  the  streets,  which  the  latter  vainly  attempted 
to  defend.  ViteUius  was  taken  and  put  to  de^,  and  bis 
body,  after  being  dragged  through  the  streets  with  a  hook, 
was  ignominiously  thrown  into  the  Tiber.  Such  was  the 
merited  end  of  this  brutal  monarch,  after  a  short  reign  of 
eight  months  and  five  days,  begun  in  cruelty  and  continued 
with  universal  detestation.  In  him  absolute  power  had  &De& 
into  bad  hands  indeed  I 

The  last  three  emperors  had  only  appeared  like  sovereigns 
in  a  tragedy,  "  to  strut  their  hour  upon  the  stage,  and  then  to 
be  seen  no  more." 
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<YAlba  acknowledffed  by 
the    Roman    sisnate, 

Jane  9,  a.d.    68 
Murder   of   Galba   and 
accession     of     Otho, 

Jan.  15,    „      09 
Proclamation  of    Vitel- 
.    lina      in      Germany, 

Jan.  1,    „      69 


Death  of  Otho,  after  the 
battle  of  Bedriacnm, 

April  16,  ^.D. 
Proclamation  of  V  espa- 
sian    at    Alexandria^ 

Jnlyl,    „ 
Death      of     the     Em- 
peror Aolns  Vitellias, 

Dec.  21,   „ 


CHAPTEE   IV. 

THE  FLAYIAH  BYH ASTT. 

69   A.D.   to  96   A.D. 

1.    VBSFASIAN. 


The  new  dynasty  founded  by  Vespasian  waa  fer  more  illus- 
trioos  than  that  of  the  Caesars  in  two  of  its  members,  though 
it  sunk  to  the  same  level,  as  it  will  be  seen,  in  the  third.  Its 
founder  was  a  Sabine,  and  was  bom  near  Eeate,  November  17, 
9  A.D.  His  father,  Titus  Flavins  Sabinus,  a  man  who  may  be 
described  as  a  simple  country  gentleman,  had  married  Vespasia 
Polla,  the  sister  of  a  Eoman  senator.  Their  children  were 
Titus  Flavins  Sabinus,  whose  fate  has  been  related,  and  Titus 
Flavins  Vespasianus,  so  caUed  after  his  mother.  Vespasian 
himself  married  Flavia  Domitilla,  and  had  two  sons — ^Titus 
Flavins  Vespasianus,  better  known  as  Titus,  and  Titus  Flavins 
Domitianus,  afterwards  the  infamous  Domitian.  He  served 
with  distinction  in  the  army  in  various  parts  of  the  empire, 
and  was  promoted  to  the  command  of  a  legion  in  Britain  in 
43  A.D.  About  60  A.D.  he  obtained  the  proconsulship  of 
Africa,  but  forebore  to  enrich  himself,  after  the  manner  of 
proconsuls  of  the  empire,  by  extorting  money  from  the  people. 
After  this  he  became  nothing  more  than  a  simple  contractor 
for  the  supply  of  cattle  from  Africa ;  but  in  66  a.d.,  as  we*' 
have  seen,  he  was  suddenly  selected  by  Nero  as  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  army  entrusted  with  the  subjugation  of  Judea. 
Immediately  after  the  death  of  ViteUius,  Vespasian  was 
declared  emperor  by  the  unanimous  consent  both  of  the 
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senate  and  the  aimy  ;  and  messengeis  were  sent  into  Egypt, 
lequesting  bis  return,  and  testifying  the  utmost  desire  for  his 
government.  But  before  he  set  out  for  Borne,  it  is  said  that 
be  cured  a  blind  and  a  lame  man  by  touching  them.  As  he 
approached  the  metropolis  he  was  met  by  the  senate  and  half 
the  inhabitants,  who  testified  their  joy  in  having  an  emperor 
of  such  great  and  experienced  virtues.  Whilst  Vespasian 
was  thus  receiving  the  homage  of  his  subjects,  his  son  Titus 
carried  on  the  war  against  the  Jews  with  vigour.  He  wished 
to  spare  Jerusalem,  and  tried,  but  in  vain,  every  means  in  his 
power  to  induce  the  Jews  to  surrender.  After  a  si^ge  of  six 
„^  months  Jerusalem  was  totally  destroyed,  having 
^      flourished,  under  the  peculiar  direction  of  Heaven, 

above  two  thousand  years.  According  to  Josephua^ 
the  numbers  who  perished  in  the  siege  amounted  to  mors 
than  a  million  of  soids,  and  the  captives  to  almost  one  hun- 
dred thousand.  Bather  more  than  sixty  years  later,  after 
sundry  attempts  to  recover  their  national  freedom,  the  wretched 
^  AQ  survivors  were  banished,  and  dispersed  into  all  parts 
AD      ^^  *^®  world,  where  they  have  ever  since  remained, 

in  their  posterity,  a  monument  of  the  divine  wrath, 
and  an  evidence  of  the  truth  of  revelation.  The  first  year  of 
Vespasian's  reign  was  also  signalised  by  a  gallant  attempt 
made  by  Civilis,  a  commander  of  Batavian  cavalry  in  the 
service  of  Bome,  to  liberate  Upper  and  Lower  Germany,  or 
the  Boman  provinces  establish^  on  the  left  or  south  bank  of 
the  Bhine,  from  foreign  dominion.  He  met  with  considerable 
success  at  first,  but  was  eventually  conquered,  and  the  matinoos 
provinces  reduced  to  obedience.  Their  reduction  was  almost 
simultaneous  with  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  The  return  of  Titos, 
and  the  triumph  he  held  in  conjunction  with  his  father,  was 
marked  with  aU  the  magnificence  and  joy  that  could  be  ex- 
pressed. This  was  the  first  time  that  the  &ther  and  the  sob 
ever  triumphed  together  at  Bome.  Vespasian  built  a  temple 
to  Peace,  in  which  were  deposited  the  book  of  the  holy  kw 
and  most  of  the  Jewish  spoils ;  and  having  now  calmed  all 
commotions  in  every  part  of  the  empire,  he  shut  up  the 
temple  of  Janus. 

Having  thus  given  security  and  peace  to  the  empire,  Ves- 
pasian resolved  to  correct  numberless  abuses,  which  had  grown 
up  under  the  tyranny  of  his  predecessors ;  and  to  effect  this 
with  greater  fieicility,  he  joined  Titus  with  him  in  the  consal- 
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ship  and  tribtmitial  power,  and,  in  some  measure,  admitted 
him  as  a  partner  in  all  the  highest  offices  of  the  state.  He 
endeavoared  to  restrain  the  licentiousness  of  the  army,  and 
bring  them  back  to  their  pristine  discipline.  He  degraded 
such  of  the  senators  and  knights  as  were  a  disgrace  to  their 
station,  and  supplied  their  places  with  the  most  worthy  men 
he  could  find.  He  abridgeii  the  processes,  which  had  been 
unreasonably  lengthened,  in  the  courts  of  justice.  In  short, 
he  passed  a  long  reign  of  clemency  and  moderation,  of  justice 
and  equity.  His  only  fault  was  a  tincture  of  avarice,  which 
was  greatly  extenuated  by  the  laudable  and  patriotic  use  to 
which  he  appropiiated  his  revenues.  ''  He  was  a  man,"  says 
Pliny,  "  in  whom  power  made  no  alteration,  except  in  giving 
him  the  opportunity  of  doing  good  equal  to  his  will." 

He  always  seemed  averse  from  those  swelling  titles  which 
the  senate  and  people  were  constantly  offering  him;  and 
when  the  king  of  Parthia,  in  one  of  his  letters,  styled  himself 
king  of  kings,  Vespasian,  in  his  answer,  simply  called  him- 
self Flavins  Vespasian.  So  far  from  attempting  to  hide 
the  lowness  of  his  origin,  he  frequently  mentioned  it  in  com- 
pany; and  when  some  flatterers  would  have  derived  his  pedi- 
gree from  Hercules,  he  despised  and  derided  the  meanness  of 
their  adulation.  In  this  manner,  after  reigning  ten  years,  be- 
loved by  his  subjects,  and  deserving  their  affection,  he  was 
surprised  with  an  indisposition  at  Campania,  which  from  the 
beginning  he  declared  would  be  &tai,  and  cried  out,  with  a 
rough  and  cynical  attempt  to  deride  the  divine  honours  that 
the  senate  had  so  often  decreed  to  their  emperors,  "Methinks 
I  am  going  to  be  a  god."  Bemoving  thence  to  a  country  seat 
near  Keate,  he  was  seized  with  a  flux,  which  brought  him  to 
the  last  extremity;  and  perceiving  his  end  approaching,  and 
that  he  was  about  to  expire,  he  observed  that  "  an  emperor 
ought  to  die  standing."  He,  therefore,  raised  himself  upon 
his  feet,  and  expired  in  the  arms  of  his  supporters. 

The  Golden  House,  which  had  been  built  by  Nero,  was 
pulled  down  by  Vespasian,  who  built  the  Colosseum,  or  Fla- 
vian Amphitheatre,  and  the  Baths  of  Titus  on  the  site  which 
it  had  occupied.  He  also  rebuilt  the  Capitol  and  Forum,  and 
raised  a  temple  to  Peace,  in  honour  of  the  quietness  that  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  empire  during  his  reign.  Although  he 
was  an  uneducated  man  himself  he  appreciated  learning  in 
others,  and  did  all  that  he  could  to  promote  education  among 
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all  classes  at  Borne,  appointing  public  teachers  paid  by  the 
state,  among  whom  was  the  celebrated  Greek  orator  Qoincti- 
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2.    TITUS. 

On  the  death  of  Vespasian  his  son  Titus  was  joyfully  re- 
m  ceived  as  emperor.  He  commenced  his  reign  with 
the  practice  of  moderation  and  humanity;  and  his 
'  '  prudent  conduct,  added  to  his  justice  and  generosity, 
procured  him  the  love  of  all  good  men,  and  the  appellation  of 
the  "  Delight  of  Mankind."  Eecollecting  one  night  at  table 
that  he  had  done  nothing  beneficial  during  that  day,  he  ex- 
claimed, **  O  my  friends,  I  have  lost  a  day !"  He  was  so 
tender  of  the  lives  of  his  subjects  that,  in  order  to  keep  his 
hands  undefiled  with  blood,  he  took  upon  him  the  office  of 
Pontifex  Maximus,  or  high  priest.  But,  unforttinately  fw 
Titus,  the  historians  of  the  day  represent  him  as  having  been 
addicted  to  vices  of  the  most  odious  nature  in  his  youth;  and 
the  costly  display  at  the  opening  of  the  Colosseum,  whidi 
took  place  in  80  a.d.,  soon  after  Eome  had  been  again  visited 
by  a  destructive  fire  and  a  plague  which  carded  off  10,000 
persons  daily,  render  it  doubtfid  whether  a  long  possession  of 
unrestrained  personal  power  might  not  have  caused  him  to 
emulate  the  crimes  and  extravagances  of  Xero  rather  than  the 
virtues  of  his  father. 

Agricola  having  been  sent  into  Britain  towards  the  end  of 
Vespasian's  reign,  this  excellent  general  showed 
himself  equally  expert  in  quelling  the  refractory, 
and  civilizing  those  who  had  formerly  submitted  to 
the  Boman  power.  He  first  subdued  the  Ordovices,  or  inh»> 
bitants  of  North  Wales,  and  then  made  a  descent  upon  Mona» 
or  the  island  of  Anglesey,  which  surrendered  at  discretion. 
Having  thus  rendered  himself  master  of  the  whole  coantiy« 
he  endeavoured  to  restore  discipline  to  his  own  army,  and  to 
introduce  some  share  of  politeness  among  those  whom  he  had 
conquered,  and  whom  he  exhorted,  both  by  advice  and  ox- 
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ample,  to  build  temples,  theatres,  and  stately  honses.  He 
caiued  the  sons  of  their  nobility  to  be  instructed  in  the  liberal 
arts,  and  taught  the  Latin  language,  and  induced  them  to  imi- 
tate the  Boman  modes  of  dress  and  living.  Thus  this  barba- 
Tous  people  began  gradually  to  assume  the  luxurious  manners 
of  their  conquerors,  and  afterwards  even  exceeded  them  in  all 
the  refinements  of  sensual  pleasure. 

In  this  reign  happened  an  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius, 
which  entirely  buried  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,       — 
and  severely  injured  other  towns.     On  this  memo-       '^ 
rable  occasion  PHny  the  naturalist  lost  his  life.      ^'  ' 
Titus  died  in  the  forty-first  year  of  his  age  and  the  third  of 
bis  reign,  not  without  suspicion  of  treachery  from      ^^ 
his  brother  Domitian.     The  tears  and  lamentations      ^ 
of  his  people  followed  his  obsequies.     That  he  en- 
deavoured to  cany  out  his  duty  to  his  people  while  he  occu- 
pied the  throne,  there  can  be  little  doubt ;  but  whether  he 
would  have  continued  to  do  so,  had  he  lived  to  old  age,  is 
altogether  another  question.   Living  in  a  vicious  age,  and  not 
hedged  in  by  the  restraints  which  Christianity  teaches  men  to 
impose  on  their  passions,  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  Titus 
had  not  been  imbued  with  some  of  the  taints  of  the  times. 
He  was  kind  to  his  brother,  who  was  constantly  intriguing 
against  him,  and  liberal  to  his  people,  especially  in  furnishing 
fdnds  for  the  reparation  of  the  injuries  caused  by  the  eruption 
of  Vesuvius ;  and  if  he  was  indiscreet  or  criminal  in  youth, 
hia  conduct  while  on  the  throne  atoned  for  the  excesses  in 
which  he  is  said  to  have  indulged.     With  speculations  as  to 
what  a  man  might  have  been  had  he  lived,  history  has  no 
concern  whatever. 
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3.   DOMITIAN. 

The  beginning  of  Domitian*s  reign  was  equally  remarkable 
for  clemency,  liberality,  and  justice;  but  the  mask  of  dissimu- 
lation soon  dropped  off^  and  he  appeared  in  all  his  natural 
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deformity.  He  instituted  contests  in  mnsic,  hoiaemanslupy 
and  wrestling,  and  extended  his  patronage  to  men  of  letters 
and  professors  of  the  fine  arts.  He  is  said  to  have  been  an 
author  himself,  like  his  brother  Titus,  who  wrote  some  poems 
and  plays  in  Greek.  He  entertained  the  people  with  Tarious 
and  very  expensive  shows ;  and  during  these  diversions  he 
distributed  great  rewards,  sitting  as  president,  adorned  with 
a  purple  robe  and  crown,  and  surrounded  by  the  priests  of 
Jupiter  and  the  college  of  the  Flavian  priests.  He  usually 
spent  his  hours  of  retirement  in  catching  flies,  and  sticking 
them  through  with  a  bodkin;  and  hence  his  chamberlain, 
being  asked  if  the  emperor  was  alone,  answered  that  he  had 
not  so  much  as  a  fly  to  keep  him  company. 

The  successes  of  Agricola  in  Britain  threw  a  lustre  on  the 
-Q  QM  Roman  arms,  which  affected  Domitian  with  an  ex- 
D  *^*°^®  degree  of  envy.  This  admirable  general,  pur- 
suing the  advantages  which  he  had  already  obtained, 
subdued  the  Caledonians,  and  overcame  Galgacus,  the  British 
chief,  at  the  head  of  30,000  men.  Afterwwls,  sending  out  a 
fleet  to  scour  the  coast,  he  discovered  and  subdued  the  Ode- 
neys ;  and  he  thus  reduced  the  whole  into  a  civilised  province 
of  the  Eoman  empire.  The  account  of  these  successes  was  re- 
ceived by  Domitian  with  seeming  pleasure,  but  with  real 
chagrin.  He  ordered  him,  indeed,  external  marks  of  i^roba- 
tion,  and  took  care  that  triumphant  ornaments,  statues,  and 
0^  other  honours  should  be  decreed  him ;  but^  at  the 
^  same  time,  he  removed  him  from  his  command, 
under  pretence  of  appouiting  him  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Syria,  which  he  afterwards  gave  to  another.  Agri- 
cola  died  soon  after  in  retirement,  not  without  suspicioii  of 
violence  by  the  emperor's  direction.  Domitian,  however,  soon 
found  the  want  of  so  experienced  a  commander  in  the  many 
irruptions  of  those  barbarous  nations  which  surrounded  the 
empire. 

The  Sarmatians  in  Europe,  joiaed  with  those  in  Asba,  bad 
made  a  formidable  invasion  of  the  north-eastern  provinces  of 
the  empire  in  69  a.d.,  while  the  rival  emperors  Galba,  Otho, 
Yitellius,  and  Yespasian  were  engaged  in  the  struggle  one 
with  another  that  ended  with  the  enthronement  of  Yespasian. 
The  Dadans,  called  Gets  by  the  Greeks,  had  also  inflicted 
much  injury  on  the  frontier  provinces  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  Danube  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  first  year  of  Domi- 
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tian's  reign  had  renewed  their  attacks,  under  their  king  Dec^ 
bains,  and  worsted  the  Bomans  in  several  engage-      ^^ 
ments.     The  limits  of  the  empire,  and  the  hanks  of      ^ 
the  Danube,  were  not  now  the  objects  for  which     ^  ' 
they  contended,  but  even  the  provinces  themselves  were  in 
danger.     At  length,  however,  the  barbarians  were  repelled, 
partly  by  force,  and  partly  by  the  assistance  of  money,  which 
only  induced  them  to  make  future  invasions.     Do-      q^ 
mitian  returned  in  great  splendour  to  Home,  and,      ^ 
not  contented  with  triumphing  twice  without  a  vie-     ^  * 
tory,  he  assumed  the  name  of  Germanicus  for  a  conquest  over 
a  people  with  whom  he  had  never  contended. 

The  cruelties  of  the  emperor,  many  of  which  seemed  abnost 
without  a  motive^  deservedly  produced  resistance,  and  induced 
Lucius  Antonius  Satuminus,  governor  of  Upper      qa 
Germany,  to  assume  the  ensigns  of  imperial  dignity,      ^ 
and  contend  for  the  throne.    But  Antonius  proving 
unsuccessful,  Domitian's  severity  was  greatly  increased ;  and, 
in  order  to  discover  the  accomplices  of  the  adverse  party,  he 
caused  those  whom  he  suspected  of  complicity  with  the  revolt 
of  Satuminus  to  be  suhjected  to  terrible  tortures.   .Sis  extor- 
tion, which  was  a  consequence  of  his  prodigality,  was  un- 
bounded, and,  in  particular,  he  exacted  laige  sums      q. 
of  money  from  the  rich  Jews.     By  his  letters  and      ^^ 
edicts  he  banished  the  Christians  in  several  parts  of     ^  * 
the  empire,  and  caused  them  to  be  put  to  death  with  all  the 
tortures  of  ingenious  cruelty.     At  length  this  monster  fell  a 
Tictim  to  assassination,  and  was  murdered  by  a      ^^ 
£reedman  named  Stephanus,  who  had  been  intro-      ^ 
duced  into  his  presence  under  pretence  of  discover- 
ing a  conspiracy.   The  empress,  in  order  to  save  her  own  life, 
had  conducted  the  plot.   Domitian  perished  on  September  18, 
96  A.D.     He  was  nearly  forty-five  when  he  met  with  his  end, 
and  had  just  completed  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  reign. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

XES  BEST  OF  TEX  EXPEBOBS. 

96  A.D.  to  192  A.D. 

L   OOCOSIUS  NERYA. 

Ko  sooner  was  the  death  of  Domitian  publicly  announced, 
than  the  senate,  after  causing  all  his  inscriptions  to  be 
erased,  his  name  struck  out  of  the  registers  of  fame,  and  his 
funeral  omitted,  immediately,  with  one  voice,  declared  Maicus 
Cocceius  Nerva  emperor.  This  man,  who  was  of  an  illus- 
trious family,  though  not  originally  Eoman,  and  above  sixty- 
five  years  of  age,  was  very  remarkable  for  his  virtues,  modem- 
lion,  and  respect  to  the  laws,  and  owed  his  exaltation  solely 
to  his  blameless  conduct. 

On  coming  to  the  throne,  he  solemnly  swore  that,  daring 
his  reign,  no  Roman  senator  should  be  put  to  death  for 
any  cause  whatever.  He  released  the  cities  of  the  empin» 
£rom  many  severe  duties,  which  his  predecessors  had  imposed, 
and  restored  the  property  of  tiiose  who  had  been  unjustly  dis- 
possessed. He  made  several  good  laws  and  regulations ;  and, 
in  every  respect,  he  behaved  like  an  indulgent  fsither  to  his 
people.  He  permitted  no  statues  to  be  erected  to  his  honour, 
and  converted  into  money  such  of  Domitian's  as  had  been 
spared  by  the  senate.  He  sold  many  rich  robes,  and  much  of 
the  splendid  furniture  of  the  palace,  and  retrenched  several  un- 
reasonable expenses  at  court.  At  the  same  time,  he  paid  so  tittle 
xegaid  to  money,  that  when  one  of  his  subjects  found  a  lan^ 
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tieasoie,  and  submitted  the  disposal  of  it  to  the  emperor,  he 
leceived  for  answer,  that  he  might  useii;  but  the  finder  in- 
forming the  emperor,  that  it  was  a  fortune  too  large  for  a 
private  peison,  Nerva  admired  his  honesty,  and  wrote  him 
word,  that  then  he  might  abuse  it. 

The  Praetorian  Guards  had  had  no  share  in  the  elevation  of 
Nerva  to  the  imperial  throne,  which  had  been  the  work  of  the 
senate  only.  Finding  themselves  unnoticed  in  the  new  ar* 
rangements,  they  began  to  thrust  themselves  prominently  into 
notice  by  demanding  the  punishment  of  the  assassins  of  Do- 
mitian,  and  they  even  went  so  far  as  to  put  some  of  them  to 
death.  Perceiving  that  in  the  then  turbulent  disposition  of 
the  times,  he  stood  in  need  of  an  assistant  in  the  empire,  who 
might  share  the  fatigues  of  government,  and  contribute  to 
keep  the  licentious  in  awe,  Kerva  determined  at  once  to 
appoint  some  able  man  as  his  adopted  son  and  heir  to  the 
imperial  crown,  and  to  admit  him  forthwith  to  a  share  of  the 
supreme  power  as  his  associate  in  the  empire.  His  choice 
fell  on  Marcus  Ulpius  Trajanus,  a  just  man  and  a  thorough 
soldier,  who  was  then  commander-ia-chief  of  the  troops  on 
the  Ehine  frontier.  The  knowledge  that  any  mutiny  would 
be  handled  far  more  severely  by  Trajan  than  by  the  aged 
emperor,  kept  the  Prsetorian  Guards  from  further  demonstra- 
tions against  the  imperial  authority.  Nerva,  however,  did 
not  long  enjoy  his  new  dignity.  He  died  about  three  months 
after  the  appointment  of  Trajan  as  his  successor,  highly 
esteemed  for  his  generosity  and  moderation,  and  deservedly 
endeared  to  the  good  of  every  rank. 

CHRONOLOOIOAL  SUMMARY. 


Nerva  chosen  emperor  of 

Borne  by  the  Eoman 

Senate A.D.  96 

Trajan  appointed  his  suc- 


cessor and  associate  in 

the  empire A.D.  97 

Death  of  Nervaand acces- 
sion of  Trajan „     98 


2.    TRAJAN. 

Though  Trajan  was  bom  at  the  colony  of  Italica,  near  the 
modem  Seville  in  Spain,  his  family  was  originally      gg 
finom  Italy.     He  is  supposed  to  have  been  bom     ^^ 
about  52  A.D.,  and  when  but  a  mere  boy  he  accom-       '  ' 
panied  his  father  in  the  expeditions  against  Parthia,  under 
Corbulo,  and  against  the  Jews,  under  Vespasian.     With  sucb 
training  the  future  emperor  soon  became  a  good  soldier,  and,, 
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while  yet  veryycnuig,  acquired  a  consideiable  lepatatiaii  Ibr 
military  talents.  When  he  was  made  general  of  the  anny  in 
Lower  Gennany,  one  of  the  most  oonsidenble  employmentB 
in  the  empiie,  he  difieied  from  the  piiyate  tnlrane  in  no 
respect,  except  in  his  superior  wisdom  and  Tiitae.  The  great 
qualities  of  his  mind  were  b^ghtened  by  all  the  advantages 
of  person ;  and,  with  these  endowments,  he  possessed  a  mod- 
esty which  seemed  peculiar  to  himself,  and  which  Tendered 
him  apparently  insensible  to  his  excellent  and  numexooa  ac- 
eomplisbmente.  In  short,  Trajan  is  distinguished  as  the 
greatest  and  the  best  emperor  that  Bome  ever  saw.  Otbera 
may  have  equalled  him  in  war,  and  some  may  have  been  bis 
rivals  in  clemency  and  goodness ;  but  he  was  the  only  prince 
who  united  these  talents  in  the  greatest  perfection,  uid  who 
appears  equally  to  engage  our  admiration  and  r^ard. 

After  the  death  of  Nerva,  the  tranquillity  which  prevailed 
at  Bome  enabled  him  to  remain  for  some  little  time  on  the 
Bhine  frontier,  and  this  he  secured  by  establishing  XJlpia 
Trajana  and  other  colonies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  liver, 
throwing  abridge  across  it  at  Mayence,  and  surrounding  with 
a  mound  and  ditch  extending  from  the  Bhine  to  the  Danube, 
a  small  territory  which  some  Gauls  and  Boman  adventureis 
had  taken  in  the  time  of  Tiberius  and  Drusus,  and  had  held 
ever  since  under  Boman  protection.  This  portion  of  land 
beyond  the  Bhine  was  called  the  Agri  Decumates,  or 
**  Tithed  Lands."  It  answers  pretty  nearly  to  the  sonthen 
AQ  parts  of  Baden  and  Wurtembuig.  After  completing 
^^  these  important  works,  Trajan  prepared  to  return  to 
^  '  Bome,  whither  he  was  invited  by  the  united  en- 
treaties of  the  state.  He  conducted  his  march  with  a  dis- 
cipline that  had  for  a  long  time  been  unknown  in  the  armies 
of  the  empire.  He  neither  ravaged  nor  taxed  the  countries 
through  which  he  passed ;  and  he  entered  the  city,  not  in 
triumph,  though  he  had  well  deserved  such  an  honour,  but 
on  foot,  attended  by  the  civil  officers  of  the  state,  and  followed 
by  his  soldiers,  who  marched  silently  forward  with  modesty 
and  respect.  With  such  a  special  favour  was  Tngan  regarded 
by  the  senate,  that  a  new  name,  that  of  Optimus,  was  assigned 
to  him,  as  Augustus  had  been  given  to  Octavian.  His  J^rst 
act  of  power  on  his  return  to  Bome  was  the  punishment  of  the 
PrsBtorian  Guards,  who  had  mutinied  against  Nerva,  of  whoa 
aome  were  executed  and  others  sent  into  exile. 
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The  most  rapid  view  of  Trajan's  actions  would  cany  us 
^bejond  our  limits.     His  application  to  business,  his  modera- 
tion to  his  enemies,  his  modesty  in  exaltation,  his  libendit j 
to  the  deserving,  and  his  frugality  in  his  own  ex-     ^  ^^ 
penaes,  have  idl  been   the  subject   of  panegyric 
among  his  contemporaries,  and  continue  to  be  the      ^^* 
admiration  of  posterity.     The  first  war  in  which  he  was  en- 
.gaged  after  his  coming  to  the  throne,  was  with  the  Daeians. 

After  making  great  preparations,  Trajan  threw  bridges  of 
boats  across  the  Danube,  and  entered  the  country  of  Dece- 
balus,  whom  he  defeated  in  several  battles.     At  last  Decebalus 
asked  to  be  received  into  alliance  with  Borne,  and  this  having 
been  granted  Trajan  returned  home  and  entered  Rome  in 
triumph  for  his  Dacian  victories   (103  a.d.)     The  speedy 
infringement  of  the  treaty  by  Decebalus,  who  recommenced 
his  prodatory  incursions  across  the  Danube  as  soon  as  Tra- 
jan's troops  were  withdrawn,  rendered  the  complete  subjuga- 
tion of  the  country  absolutely  necessary.     A  broad  and  du- 
lable  bridge,  not  of  boats,  as  heretofore,  but  of  solid  stone 
piers,  crowned  by  a  causeway  of  wood,  was  thrown  across  the 
Danube,  near  Orsova,  it  is  supposed ;  and  when  the  means  of 
leady  access  to  the  country  was  thus  obtained,  Tra-     ..  ^. 
jan  pushed  forward  to  complete  the  conquest  of       ^ 
Dacia.     A  single  year  sufficed  for  the  work.     The     ^^* 
whole  country  was  traversed  and  subdued,  and  Decebalus,  the 
I>aGian  king,  was  slain  and  his  head  sent  to  Kome.     As  a 
memorial  of  his  success,  Trajan  built  a  new  Forum      ^^^ 
at  Rome,  which  has  since  perished ;  but  the  column 
which  stood  in  the  centre  of  it,  called  "  Trajan's      ^^' 
column,"  and  which  was  built  as  the  tomb  of  its  founder,  as 
well  as  a  record  of  his  victories,  is  still  standing. 

Trajan  now  employed  his  attention  on  the  internal  afGedrs 
<»f  the  empire,  and  the  next  seven  years  were  spent  in  regu- 
lating the  internal  affairs  of  the  empire  in  all  parts,  and  the 
construction  of  important  public  works,  such  as  bridges, 
breakwaters  at  the  entrance  to  harbours,  and  buildings  of  all 
kinds.  The  resources  for  these  works  were  found  in  a  wise 
administration  of  the  imperial  revenues,  and  a  careful  absten- 
tion from  the  waste  and  extravagance  that  had  characterised 
most  of  the  early  emperors.  The  taxes  were  levied  with  fair- 
ness throughout  the  empire,  and  were  not  burdensome,  and 
the  public  works  that  were  inaugurated  found  employment 
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for  all  dasBes  of  the  people.  Thus  a  degree  of  contentment 
and  happiness  was  produced  to  which  the  RoTnana  had  long 
heen  strangeis. 

AffaiiBy  howeTor,  were  in  progress  in  the  east  which  aoca 
rendered  it  necessary  for  Trajan  to  take  the  field  once  more. 
Tiiidatesy  it  will  he  remembered,  had  accepted  the  throne  of 
Armenia  in  Nero's  time,  as  a  vassal  of  Eome.  On  the  death 
of  this  prince^  Pacorus,  the  then  king  of  Earthia,  had  placed 
his  son  Ezedares  npon  the  throne.  This  had  happened  about 
101  A.n.,  when  Trajan  was  about  to  enter  on  the  Dadan  war, 
and  was  unable  to  pay  any  attention  to  eastern  affainL  He 
waited  patiently  until  such  time  as  the  condition  of  the 
empiro  might  warrant  him  in  attempting  to  place  Roman  su- 
premacy on  as  secure  a  footing  in  the  east  as  he  had  on  the 
European  frontiers,  and  when  the  Parthian  empire  under 
Chosroes,  the  brother  of  Pacorus,  showed  signs  of  breaking 
up  through  internal  organization,  Trajan  made  the  placing  d[ 
!]&cedare8  on  the  throne  of  Armenia  an  excuse  for  wan 
Chosroes  attempted  to  conciliate  him  by  expelling  Exedaies 
£rom  the  throne,  but  nothing  could  hinder  Trajan,  who  made 
his  way  to  Antioch,  where  he  nearly  lost  his  life  in  the 
winter  of  114  A.D.,  through  an  earthquake.  Entering  Ar- 
menia in  the  following  year,  he  speedily  subdued  it  and  ren- 
dered it  a  Boman  province,  and  then  marehed  noithwazd  aa 
£Eur  as  the  Caucasos.  The  principality  of  Edessa  and  Meso- 
potamia soon  yielded  to  him,  and  he  entered  Assyria,  which, 
like  Armenia,  was  made  a  Roman  province.  In  116  jlo. 
Parthia  was  brought  to  his  feet,  and  Parthamaspates  placed 
on  the  throne,  as  a  vassal  of  Rome,  in  the  room  of  Chosroes. 
Prior  to  this  a  revolt  of  the  Jews  had  broken  out  in  many 
parts,  which  was  suppressed  with  the  greatest  severity  by 
Trajan's  orders,  in  ^^t,  Cyprus,  Cyrene,  and  elsewhere. 
After  the  conquest  of  Parthia,  Trajan,  in  117  a.d.,  retomed 
to  Antioch,  and  soon  after  set  out  for  Rome,  but  died  on  his 
way  thither  at  Selinus,  in  Cilicia,  on  August  8.  A  wise  and 
just  prince,  generally  speaking,  the  worst  stain  on  his 
chaxacter  seems  to  have  been  the  persecution  of  the  Christaans 
of  Bithynia  and  other  parts  of  the  east,  instituted  in 
106  A-D.,  by  the  emperor,  at  the  instigation  of  Pliny.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  i^ 
supposing  him  to  have  been  bom,  as  it  has  been  said,  in  5i 
A.D.f  and  the  twentieth  of  his  reign. 
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CHBONOLOOICAL  SUlfMABT. 


Commencement  of  Tra- 
jan's war  with  the  Da- 
ciana   a.d.  101 

D  ecebalua  killed  and  Da- 
cia  reduced  to  a  Koman 
province „    106 

Persecution  of  the  Chris- 
tians  ordered .  hj  Tra- 
jan, at  the  instigation 
of  Pliny ,,    106 

War    declared   against 


Parthia.      Trajan    at 

Antioch   ▲.D.  114 

Armenia    and    Assyria 

made  Boman  pro- 
vinces.   Great   reDel- 

lion  of  the  Jews   „    115 

Parthia  conquered  and 

Parthamaspatesplaced 

on  the  throne   „    116 

Death  of  Trajan  at  Sel- 

enos  in  Gilicia „    117 


3.   HADRIAN. 

Trajan  during  his  lifetime  had  always  been  reluctant  to 
appoint  a  successor,  and  it  was  only  on  his  deathbed  that 
the  Empress  Plotina  succeeded  in  obtaining  his  signature  to 
a  letter  to  the  senate,  intimating  it  as  his  wish  that  Publius 
.^Hius  Hadrianus  should  be  raised  to  the  imperial  throne. 
Like  Trajan,  Hadrian  was  the  descendant  of  Italians  who  had 
settled  in  Spain.  He  was  bom  at  Eokne,  January  24,  76  a.d., 
and  his  father  was  Trajan's  first  cousin.  Dying  while  his  son 
was  yet  a  child,  he  left  him  to  the  guardianship  of  Tngan, 
under  whom  he  conuAenced  his  military  career,  after  receiving 
a  liberal  education.  After  filling  many  important  offices,  he 
was  appointed  governor  of  Syria,  in  114  a.d.,  and  on  Trajan's 
departure  from  Antioch,  a  short  time  before  his  death,  he  was 
left  in  command  of  the  troops  in  the  east.  It  should  be  said 
that  his  previous  ties  of  relationship  to  the  late  emperor's 
family  had  been  strengthened  by  his  marriage  to  Julia  Sa- 
bina,  Trajan's  niece,  about  99  a.d. 

At  the  time  of  his  accession,  Hadrian  had  attained  the  age 
of  forty-one.  He  was  well  skilled  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages,  and  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  the  philosophy  of 
the  times.  Having  been  elected  emperor  by  the  senate  with- 
out a  dissentient  voice,  and  being  a  wise,  far-seeing,  and  pru- 
dent administrator,  he  soon  began  to  pursue  a  course  entirely 
different  from  that  of  his  predecessor,  and  took  every  method 
of  declining  war,  and  promoting  the  arts  of  peace.  For  this 
reason  he  abandoned  all  the  recent  conquests  of  Trajan,  which 
he  considered  rather  an  inconvenience  than  an  advantage  to 
the  empire,  and  made  the  river  Euphrates  the  boundary  of 


117 
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the  eastern  provimses,  placing  troops  along  its  banks,  to  pre- 
yent  the  incursioi;is  of  the  enemy.  He  retained,  however,  the 
new  province  of  Arabia,  form^  out  of  Arabia  Petraea  by 
Trsgan,  as  essential  to  the  protection  of  Syria.  After  settling 
affairs  in  the  east,  he  returned  to  Borne  in  118  a.d. 

On  his  return  he  found  that  the  Scythians  and  Sarmatians 
were  threatening  the  safety  of  the  new  province  of  Dacia,  the 
maintenance  of  which  was  necessary  as  a  bulwark  of  the 
empire  in  this  direction,  against  the  attacks  of  the  tribes  of 
the  north.  He  marched  thither  at  once,  but  the  discovery  of 
a  conspiracy  against  his  life,  which  was  at  once  put  an  end  to 
by  the  vigorous  action  of  the  senate,  led  to  his  speedy  return, 
^^Q  after  arranging  terms  with  the  barbarians.  The  de- 
^  fence  of  Dacia  he  entrusted  to  Martins  Turbo,  one 
of  his  most  trusted  friends  and  supporters,  and  an 
officer  who  had  risen  to  the  highest  position  under  Trajan. 
It  was  now  that  he  determined  to  visit  every  part  of  his  do- 
minions in  person ;  for  it  was  one  of  his  maxims,  that  an 
emperor  ought  to  imitate  the  sun,  which  diffuses  warmth  and 
vigour  over  all  parts  of  the  earth.  In  his  progress  he  reformed 
all  abuses,  relieved  his  subjects  of  every  oppressive  burden^ 
rebuilt  the  cities,  and  established  in  every  country  a  regular 
and  mild  administration,  tmder  magistrates  of  approved  in- 
tegrity  and  humanity. 

Hadrian,  in  his  journey  through  his  dominions,  first  di- 
rected his  course  to  the  western  provinces,  and  having  passed 
^A/\  through  Gaul,  he  made  his  way  into  Britain,  al- 
ready  fer  advanced  in  the  arts  of  civilization,  which 
lent  distinction  to  the  provinces  nearer  home.  The 
northern  part  of  the  province,  however,  was  constantly  ex- 
posed to  damage  from  the  incursions  of  the  Caledonians,  or 
Picts  and  Scots,  as  they  are  also  called,  and  Hadrian  resolved 
to  add  to  its  security  by  building  a  rampart,  crowned  at  in- 
tervals by  forts,  along  a  similar  line  of  defence  which  bad 
been  constructed  by  Agricola,  from  the  mouth  of  the  T^ne  to 
the  Solway  Frith.  Leaving  Britain,  he  passed  through  Spain, 
and  crossed  over  into  Mauretania,  whose  governor,  Lostus 
Quietus,  had  shown  signs  of  disaffection.  Thence  he  jooi^ 
neyed  to  the  Euphrates,  where  he  had  an  interview  with  the 
Parthian  king,  Chosroes,  who  had  regained  his  kingdom; 
and  after  visiting  Asia  Minor  and  Greece,  returned  to 
Rome  in  123  a.d.    Returning  to  Athens  in  125  ajx,  be 
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spent  tax  years  in  the  ancient  capital  of  Greece,  and  did 
much  to  restore  and  beautify  the  city.  In  131  a.d. 
he  went  to  Alexandria,  but  quitted  it  in  the  following  year 
to  visit  Palestine  and  Syria.  After  passing  the  winter  of  133 
A.D.  at  Athens,  he  returned  once  more  to  Rome  in  134  a.d., 
never  to  quit  it  again. 

During  his  residence  at  Athens  and  Alexandria,  Hadrian, 
who  was  a  man  of  enlightened  mind  and  highly  liberal  spirit 
for  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  lent  an  attentive  ear  to  the 
exponents  and  apologists  of  Christianity,  and  although  he 
was  not  induced  to  become  a  believer  himself,  extended  his 
protection  to  the  hitherto  proscribed  and  persecuted  followers 
of  our  Saviour,  and  gave  orders  that  they  should  be  permitted 
the  &ee  exercise  of  their  religion  in  all  parts  of  the  Jewish 
empire.  This  gave  bitter  offence  to  the  Jews,  and  may  have 
had  something  to  do  in  exciting  the  insurrection  of  Bar- 
cochebas,  which  took  place  in  132  a.d.  In  tact  Hadrian  had 
openly  declared  that  the  Christians  were  harmless  and  un- 
worldly, compared  with  the  seditious  Jews,  and  the  en- 
couragement thus  given  to  a  sect  that  they  bitterly  hated, 
rendered  them  all  the  more  ready  to  yield  to  the  appeal  of 
the  first  adventurer  that  sought  to  excite  them  to  rebellion. 
The  prohibition  of  the  rite  of  circumcision,  and  the  obser- 
ance  of  the  Sabbath,  coupled  with  Hadrian's  announced  in- 
tention of  building  a  temple  to  Jupiter,  on  Mount  Moriah, 
set  the  Jewish  world  in  a  blaze,  and  when  the  rabbi  Akiba 
and  Barcochebas  raised  the  standard  of  revolt,  they  flocked 
by  thousands  from  Egypt,  Cyprus,  Cyrene,  and  other  parts  of 
the  empire  to  Palestine.  The  struggle  was  sharp  but  short. 
Barcochebas,  who  was  proclaimed  king  of  Jerusalem,  gained* 
some  successes  at  first,  but  was  defeated  by  Julius  Severus, 
and  fell  in  battle.  Immediately  after  the  suppression  of  the  re- 
volt in  1 33  A.D.,  Jerusalem  was  made  a  Boman  colony,  under  the 
name  of  .^Blia  Capitolina ;  the  temple  to  Jupiter  was  built,  as 
promised,  on  Mount  Moriah,  and  the  Jews  were  swept  out  of 
the  Holy  Land  by  the  relentless  Eomans,  and  dispersed  into  all 
countries,  north,  south,  east,  and  west,  to  become  the  scorn  and 
the  by-word  of  all  nations,  ancient  and  modem,  until  it  shall 
please  Grod,  at  his  own  time  and  in  his  own  way,  to  gather 
the  remnants  of  his  once  chosen  and  favoured  people,  and  re- 
store them  to  the  possession  of  the  land  from  which  they 
were  then  so  ruthlessly  driven. 
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Hadrian  seems  to  liave  been  animated  with  an  nnoontroU- 
able  zeal  for  building.  Into  whatever  city  we  follow  him, 
we  find  him  at  his  favourite  work,  and  the  fever  for  executing 
great  public  works  was  as  strong  upon  him  as  ever  when  he 
returned  to  Borne  in  134  a.d.  He  founded  a  Roman  univer- 
sity under  the  name  of  the  Athenaeum,  and  built  a  mausoleum 
for  himself  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  which  exists  to  this 
day,  and  is  known  in  modem  times  as  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo. 
His  greatest  work,  however,  was  the  condensation  of  the  edicts 
of  the  previous  emperors  and  magistrates,  into  a  well-executed 
digest  of  Eoman  law,  which  bore  the  name  of  the  Edictum  Per- 
petuum,  or  ''  Lasting  Edict"  of  Hadrian.  In  this  task  he  was 
assisted  by  the  prsetor  Salvius  Julianus. 

The  years  passed  quickly  on  and  it  was  dear  to  all  that  Ha- 
drian, whose  life  had  been  passed  in  unremitting  toil  and 
labour,  could  not  hope  for  a  much  more  lengthened  caie«. 
Urged  by  the  senate  to  nominate  a  successor,  his  choice  fell 
on  Titus  Aurelius  Antoninus,  afterwards  sumamed  the  Pions^ 
whom  he  previously  obliged  to  adopt  his  nephew,  Maicus 
Annius  Veriis,  thenceforward  known  as  ^larcus  Aurelius 
Antoidus  and  Lucius  Aurelius  Verus.  This  was  done  eady 
in  1 38  iuD.  Scarcely  had  the  succession  been  secured  when  Ha- 
drian died,  July  10, 138  X.D.,  of  a  disease  which  is  supposed  to 
have  been  dropsy.  He  is  said  to  have  expired  repeating  some 
beautiful  stanzas  of  his  own  composing,  on  the  separation  of 
the  soul  £K>m  the  body.  He  died  in  the  sixty-second  year  of 
his  age,  and  after  a  prosperous  reign  of  twenty-one  years, 
with  the  well-deserved  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best  of 
the  emperors  under  whose  sway  it  was  the  good  fortune  of 
imperial  Eome  to  pass. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 


Accession  of  the  Emperor 

Hadrian a.d.  117 

Expedition  against  the 

ocytbians  and  Sarma- 

tians    „    119 

Hadrian     fortifies    the 

northern   frontier    of 

Britain   „    120 

Betum  of  Hadrian  from 

the  east  to  Rome „    123 

Hadrian      resides       in 

Athens  from  125  to ...     ,,    131 


Visit  of  Hadrian  to  Al- 
exandria   A.D.  ISl 

Revoltof  the  Jews  under 
Barcochebas „    US 

Jemsalem  made  a  Ro- 
man colony.  Banish- 
ment of  the  JewB -    „     1)1 

Retnm  of  Hadrian  to 
Rome „    134 

Adoption  of  Titns  Anre- 
lins  Antoninns ,,    ISS 

Death  of  Hadrian ,    138 
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4.    ANTONINUS,   8URNAMBD  PIUS. 

Titus  AureHns  Antoninus,  who  now  succeeded  to  the  im- 
perial throne,  was  bom  at  Lanuvium,  a  town  of  La-  ^  ^n 
tium,  September  19, 86  a.d.  Bis  fjomily  had  resided 
for  many  years  at  Nemausus,  now  Nismes,  in  Gaul.  ^'^' 
He  was  above  fifty  years  old  at  the  death  of  Adrian,  but  had 
had  considerable  experience  in  administration  at  home  and 
abroad,  having  been  appointed,  with  three  others,  by  Hadrian 
to  govern  Italy,  and  administer  justice  during  his  absence 
from  the  capital,  and  subsequently  to  the  government  of  Asia. 
His  wife  was  named  Faustina.  His  children  had  all  died 
when  young.  This  rendered  necessary  the  adoption  of  Marcus 
Annius  Yerus,  afterwards  known  as  Marcus  Aurelius  Anto- 
ninus, to  whom  he  gave  his  daughter  Annia  Faustina  in 
marriage.  He  associated  his  son-in-law  with  himself  in  the 
exercise  of  the  tribunitian  functions  in  147  a.d.  His  virtues 
in  private  life  were  only  rendered  more  conspicuous  by  his 
exaltation ;  and  he  was  distinguished  for  justice,  demency, 
moderation,  purity  of  morals,  and  piety  to  the  gods.  He  was 
both  reverenced  and  loved  by  mankind,  and  reckoned  a 
patron  and  father  of  his  subjects.  He  showed  no  less  paternal 
care  towards  the  oppressed  Christians,  whom  he  declared  no 
one  should  disturb  on  account  of  their  religion.  This  clemency 
was  attended  with  no  less  affability  and  freedom ;  but  at  the 
same  time,  he  took  particular  care  that  his  indulgence  to  his 
friends  should  not  tempt  them  into  insolence  or  oppression. 
He  would  not  permit  his  courtiers  to  sell  their  favours,  nor 
receive  any  gratuity  from  their  suitors.  During  a  in, 
great  famine  in  Home  he  provided  for  the  wants  of 
the  people,  and  maintained  an  immense  number 
with  bread  and  wine.  His  reign  was  an  eminently  peaceful 
one — that  is  to  say,  a  reign  in  which  Eome  abstained  from 
aggressions  on  neighbouring  states  and  tribes — for,  although 
the  emperor  liked  peace  better  than  war,  he  was  fully  alive 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  national  honour,  and  punished 
promptly  and  severely,  by  means  of  his  generals,  risings  and  ' 
attacks  on  the  frontiers  of  Britain,  Germany,  and  Dacia, 
LoUius  Urbicus,  in  Britain,  marched  northwards  to  punish 
the  Ficts  and  Scots,  and  repaired  the  fortifications  that  Agri- 
cola  had  raised  between  the  Firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde.     The 
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Lagiy  beyond  tlie  river  Phasis,  accepted  a  king  nominated  bj 
Antoninus,  while  protection  was  afforded  to  ^e  cities  on  the 
northern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  against  the  Scythians.  The 
Parthians  under  Volagases  IL  and  Yolagases  ILL  showed  a 
disposition  to  occupy  Armenia^  and  the  former  demanded  the 
restitution  of  the  golden  throne  of  Parthia,  which  had  been 
carried  off  by  Trajan,  and  whose  restoration  had  been  pro- 
mised by  Hadrian.  The  firmness  of  the  emperor,  howeyer, 
who  refased  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  Parthians  in  any 
single  point,  sufficed  to  keep  them  quiet  as  long  as  he  remained 
at  the  head  of  affairs.  But,  despite  his  firmness,  so  great  a 
lover  of  peace  was  he,  that  if  any  person  attempted  to  in- 
flame him  with  a  passion  for  military  glory,  he  only  answered 
*^  that  he  more  desired  the  preservation  of  one  subject  than 
the  destruction  of  a  thousand  enemies.''  He  was  an  eminent 
rewarder  of  learned  men,  whom  he  invited  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  and  raised  to  wealth  and  opulence.  He  studied 
rather  to  defend  the  Boman  empire  than  to  enlaige  its  boun- 
daries— ^to  make  his  people  contented  than  to  cause  them  to 
be  feared.  Whilst  this  exemplary  prince  was  thus  employed 
in  rendering  mankind  happy  he  was  seized  with  gastric  fever, 
at  Lorium,  in  Etruria,  of  which  he  died  March  7,  161  A.n., 
in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  after  a  prosperous 
reign  of  twenty-two  years  and  almost  eight  months.  Anto- 
ninus was  unfortunate  in  his  empress,  Faustina,  who  was  a 
woman  of  dissolute  character.  She  died  in  141  a.d.,  three 
years  after  her  husband's  accession. 

OHBONOLOGIOAL  SUMMARY. 
Terrible  Famine  at  Borne  A.n.  155  |  Death  of  AntoninuB  ...  A.n.  161 


5.  MARCUS   AURELIUS,   CALLED  THB   PHIL080PHBB. 

Marcus  Aurelius,  the  adopted  son  of  the  late  emperor,  was 
descended  from  a  Spanish  &mily  which  had  settled  in  Bomei 
His  grandfather  had  held  numerous  offices  under  Hadrian, 
and  in  126  A.n.  had  been  appointed  prefect  of  the  Pnetonan 
guards.  He  was  bom  Apnl  20,  121  a.d.,  and  was  brought 
up  by  his  grand&ther  in  consequence  of  the  early  death  of 
his  father.  In  145  a.d.  he  married  Annia  Faustina,  daughter 
of  Antoninus,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Annius  and  Coobi- 
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modus.    The  latter  was  not  bom  until  August  31^  161^  and 
succeeded  his  father  on  the  imperial  throne. 

Though  left  sole  successor  to  the  throne,  he  ad-     ^|»q 
mitted  Lucius  Yems  as  his  associate  in  the  empire ;     ^ 
and  Borne,  for  the  first  time,  saw  itself  governed  by     ^'^' 
two  sovereigns  of  equal  power,  but  of  veiy  different  merit 
and  pretensions.     Aurelius  was  as  remarkable  for  his  virtues 
and  accomplishments  as  Yerus  was  for  his  ungovernable  pas- 
sions and  debauched  morab.     The  former  was  an  example  of 
the  greatest  goodness  and  wisdom ;  the  latter,  of  ignorance, 
indolence,  and  dissipation. 

No  sooner  were  the  two  emperors  settled  on  the  throne 
than  the  Parthians  under  Yolagases  III.  made  an  irruption 
into  Armenia  and   Syria,   destroying  the  Eoman     ^^^ 
legions,  and  expelling  the  Boman  governors.     In        ~~' 
Armenia,  Sosemus,  who  occupied  the  throne  under     ^'  ' 
Boman  protection,  was  expelled,  and  Tigranes,  who  was  re- 
garded by  the  Armenians  as  their  rightful  king,  raised  to 
power;    In  order  to  stop  the  progress  of  this  barbarous  inva- 
sion, Yerus  went  in  person,  but,  thoughtless  of  the     ^^a 
urgency  of  the  expedition,  he  plunged  himself  into     ™^ 
every  kind  of  debau'hery,  and  left  all  the  glory  of 
the  field  to  his  lieutenants,  Statins  Prisons,  Avidius  Cassius, 
and  Martins  Yerus,  who  were  sent  to  repress  the  enemy. 
Avidios  Cassias,  who  conducted  the  operations  in  Syria,  de 
feated  the  Parthians  in  a  great  battle  near  Europus  in  163  A.D., 
and  drove  them  back  in  disorder  across  the  Euphrates.     The 
other  legates,  Prisons  and  Yeras,  brought  the  war  to  a  success- 
ful  issue  in  Armenia,  and  replaced  Sosemus  on  the  throne. 
Cassius,  however,  was  not  content  with  the  defence  of  Boman 
territory :  he  invaded  Parthia,  won  a  second  great  battle  at 
Sara,  in  Mesopotamia,  occupied  Babylon,  and  took  and  bnrnt 
Seleuda  on  Uie  Tigris.     He  also  crossed  the  Zagros  Moun- 
tains, and  occupied  part  of  Media.     The  positive  result  of  the 
war  was  the  cession  by  Parthia  to  Bome  of  Western  Meso- 
potamia, or  that  part  of  Mesopotamia  which  was  between  the 
Eaphrates  and  the  Khabour.    This,  however,  was  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  misery  which  was  brought  on  the 
empire  by  the  troops  on  their  return  from  the  East.      ^^ 
The  army  carried  back  the  plague  from  Parthia,      ^ 
and  disseminated  the  infection  in  all  the  provinces 
through  which  it  passed.    It  may  be  as  well  to  pause  here  to 
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fiay  that  Yeros,  who  had  letamed  to  Eome  in  164  ▲.d.«  to 

1 AQ     ^^^^  ^  triumph  for  the  victories  gained  by  his  liea- 

^^^     tenants,  was  pennitted  to  take  no  leading  part  in 

^^'     the  govemment  from  this  time,  and  ultimately  died 

of  apoplexy,  having  leigned  eight  years  in  conjunction  with 

Auielius. 

The  plague — ^that  laged  with  uncontrollable  fury  through- 
out the  Cistern  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  in  Italy,  and 
^  ^„     the  adjacent  parts — was  attributed  to  the  Chriwtiaiifi, 
^^^     and  a  fierce  persecution  was  set  on  foot,  at  home 
^'  *      and  abroad.     In  the  midst  of  these  excesses  news 
came  that  the  Marcomanni  and  Quadi  were  threatening  the 
frontier,  and  Aurelius  prepared  to  march  against  them.     He 
was  unable  to  proceed  farther  than  Aquileia,  where  the 
soldiers  died  as  fast  as  they  arrived  of  the  raging  pestilence. 
It  was  while  the  Bomans  were  awaiting  a  cessation  of  tho 
evil  to  enable  them  to  move  northwards  that  Verus  died. 

Aurelius,  who  had  hitherto  felt  the  feitigues,  not  only  of 
goveming  the  empire,  but  of  controlling  an  unworthy  col- 
league, being  now  left  to  himself,  began  to  act  with  still  greater 
diligence  and  success;    Selieved  by  the  disappearance  of  tho 
plague,  he  marched  against  the  Marcomanni,  the  Quadi,  the 
Sarmatians,  the  Vandals,  and  other  barbarians,  who  bad  re- 
newed hostilities  with  unusual  rage  and  devastation,  and 
174,     whom,  after  some  years  of  warfare,  he  constrained 
'^    to  accept  such  terms  of  peace  as  he  thought  fit  to 
^  '     propose.     His  victories  over  the  tribes  of  the  North 
were  commemorated  by  the  erection  of  a  column  similar  to 
that  of  Tngan,  but  smaller,  which  is  still  standing  at  Rome. 

It  has  been  often  urged  that  the  possession  of  power,  espe- 
cially when  the  exercise  of  that  power  is  subject  to  no  control, 
or  is  exercised  at  so  great  a  distance  from  the  superior  force 
that  should  hold  it  in  check  as  to  be  virtually  without  con- 
trol, is  apt  to  spoil  the  best-intentioned  men,  much  more  those 
in  whom  ambition  or  any  other  passion  is  inherent     This 
seems  to  have  been  the  case  with  Avidius  Cassius,  the  oon- 
queror  of  Parthia,  who  had  been  left  in  the  East  with  the 
175     ^^^  control  of  Syria ;  for  while  Aurelius  was  yet  in 
Pannonia  he  conceived  the  design  of  raising  himaelf 
to  the  throne;  and  on  receiving  a  report  of  the 
emperor's  death,  announced  himself  to  his  officers  and  soldios 
as  his  successor.    They,  however,  were  by  no  meana  disposed. 
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as  a  body,  to  countenance  the  scbemes  of  their  geneiaL  A 
conspiracy  was  formed  against  him,  and  he  was  killed,  and 
his  head  sent  to  Aurelius.  It  is  sad  to  relate  that  it  is  be- 
lieved that  his  conduct  was  prompted  by  the  Empress  Faus- 
tina, unworthy  daughter  of  an  unworthy  mother,  who  had 
offered  him  her  hand  as  the  price  of  the  dethronement  of  her 
good  and  just  husband.  She  died  in  the  East,  ^rm^ 
whither  she  had  accompanied  Aurelius,  whose  pre-  ~^ 
sence  there  was  necessary  to  settle  the  disoiganiza- 
tion  that  ensued  after  the  death  of  Cassius.  He  returned  to 
Bome  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  to  hold  a  triumph  for  his 
Tictories  over  the  Marcomanni,  Sarmatians,  Quadi,  and  other 
northern  tribes ;  and  in  the  following  year  he  associated  his 
son  Commodus,  who  was  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  with  him- 
self in  the  tribunitian  power.  It  was  in  this  year  (177  a.d.) 
that  the  second  great  persecution  of  the  Christians  under 
Aurelius  took  place. 

The  end  of  his  reign  was  now  rapidly  approaching.  Fresh 
incursions  of  the  barbarians  of  the  North,  who  were  perpetu- 
ally harassing  the  northern  frontiers,  called  him  to  initiate 
fresh  measures  against  them.  After  witnessing  the  marriage 
of  his  son  with  Crispins,  he  hastened  with  him  to  the  scene 
of  action.  The  war  commenced,  but  of  what  took  place  little 
is  known  with  certainty.  In  the  midst  of  it  the  emperor 
died  of  fever  at  Sirmium,  in  Pannonia,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year 
of  his  age,  and  after  reigning  a  little  more  than  nineteen 
years,  during  eight  years  of  which  the  government  was  shared 
by  Lucius  Yerus,  who  had  married  ^e  emperor's  daughter 
LuciQa. 

Aurelius  died  March  17,  180  A.D.,  not  without  a  suspicion 
that  he  was  removed  by  his  physicians  at  the  desire  of  his 
son  Commodus,  and  the  glory  and  prosperity  of  the  Eoman 
empire  seemed  to  die  with  him.  From  this  period  we  behold 
a  train  of  emperors  either  vicious  or  impotent;  an  empire 
grown  too  great,  sinking  by  its  own  weight,  surrounded  by 
barbarous  and  successful  enemies  without,  and  torn  by  ambi- 
tious and  cruel  factions  within ;  the  principles  of  the  times 
wholly  corrupted;  philosophy  attempting  to  regulate  the 
minds  of  men  without  the  aid  of  religion ;  and  the  warmth 
of  patriotism,  as  well  as  the  flame  of  genius,  gradually  verging 
to  extinction.  Imperialism,  which  had  already  brought  great 
evils  on  Bome,  was  yet  to  bring  greater.  ^ 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  BUMMART. 


Aocearion     of     Marotis 

AureUna,    ealled   the 

Philosopher,  and  Ln- 

oius  Vents,  his  son-in- 
law,  as  joint  emperors  a.d.  161 
Attack  of  the  Parthians 

on  Syria  and  Armenia 
Departure  of  Venxs  for 

the  East 
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by  Avidios  Cassias — 

Parthians  driven  back 

over  Euphrates 

Western     Mesopotamia 

annexed  to  the  Roman 

Empire  by  Cassias  ... 
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163 


165 
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War  with  Mareomanni, 
Quad],  and  Northern 
tribes  delayed  by  the 
plague A-D. 

War  with  Marcomanni, 
9to,f  bfonght  to  A 
temporary  close    „ 

Death  of  Verus   „ 

Revolt  and  death  of  Avi- 
dius  Cassius,  the  go- 
vernor of  Syria „ 

Visit  of  Marcus  AureUus 
to  the  East— Death  of 
the  Empress  Faustina    „ 

Commodus  associated 
with  his  father  in  the 
tribunitiaa  power    ...     „ 

Second  great  persecution 
of  the  Christians  under 
Aurelius ,, 

Renewal  of  war  with  the 
Maroomanni,    Quadiy 

*o » 

Death  of  Marcus  Aure- 
lius, and  accession  of 
Commodus ,, 
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176 


177 
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179 


190 


6.   COMMODUS. 


To  preserve  unbroken  the  succession  of  the  Antonines,  a 
chapter  devoted  to  the  records  of  the  "  best  of  the  einp:2roxs'* 
must  include  within  its  limits  a  notice  of  the  reign  of  one 
of  the  worst  of  them  —  the  reign  of  Commodus,  the  worth- 
less son  of  an  excellent  father,  who  succeeded  him  in  his 
imperial  honours  when  he  was  in  his  nineteenth  year. 
In  him  the  vices  of  his  mother  and  grandmother  blos- 
somed anew,  and  bore  bitter  fruit ;  but  not  one  of 
the  virtues  of  his  father  exhibited  itsell  The  first 
act  of  the  young  emperor  was  to  arrange  terms  of 
peace  with  the  barbs^ian  tribes,  after  which  he  hastened  to 
the  capital,  leaving  the  future  defence  of  the  frontier  to  be 
looked  after  by  his  lieutenants.  Of  these,  Clodius  Albinus 
and  Pescennius  Niger  successfully  protected  Dacia  during  the 
renewed  attacks  of  the  barbarians  in  182  and  183  a.d.,  and  in 
Britain  an  inroad  of  the  Caledonians  was  checked  in  184  by 


180 

A.D. 
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IJlpiua  Maxcellos.  On  the  frontiers  on  all  sides  the  enemies 
of  the  empire  weie  held  in  check  hy  the  Boman  generals, 
while  disaffection,  which  reared  its  head  from  time  to  time  in 
the  frontier  provinces,  was  sternly  trampled  out ;  bat  at  home 
their  successes  were  neutralised  hy  the  misgovemment  of 
Commodus,  who  traded  on  their  fame,  and  held  triumph  after 
triumph  in  the  imperial  city  in  virtue  of  victories  in  which 
•  he  had  no  share. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  beginning  of  his  reign.     His 
reappearance  at  Home  was  the  signal  for  a  general  outburst  of    - 
enthusiasm  among  all  classes,  and  public  confidence  was  s^ 
cured  by  the  maintenance  of  the  government  in  the  hands  of 
his  father^s  counsellors.     Eager  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure, 
Commodus  meddled  but  little  in  the  affairs  of  state,  until  a 
conspiracy  formed  against  him  by  his  sister  Lucilla,  the  widow 
of  Verus,  and  then  the  wife  of  Claudius  Pompeianus,  roused 
all  the  cruelty  and  ferocity  which  lay  donnant  in  his  disposi- 
tion.    The  assassin  who  had  been  chosen  to  dispatch  him  had 
accompanied  the  ill-dealt  blow  with  the  words,  "  The  senate 
sends  you  this ;''  and  the  suspicions  of  Commodus     ^  ^^ 
being  thus  directed  against  this  body,  he  took  tei^       ^^ 
rible  reprisals  on  the  leading  members.     The  suspi-     ^^' 
don  of  evil  to  come  which  had  long  haunted  the  most  thought- 
ful of  the  Eoman  citizens  now  deepened  into  certainty,  and 
distress  at  home  was  aggravated  by  the  fresh  outbreaks  of  both 
£unine  and  pestilence.     The  favourites  of  the  em-     ^  p|» 
peror  and  the  Praetorian  guards  wielded  the  govern- 
ment,  the  worst  of  the  former  being  a  Phrygian,      ^'^' 
Oleander,  who  had  won  favour  with  the  emperor  by  pandering 
to  his  vices,  and  with  the  people  by  supplying  them  with 
amusements  free  of  cost.   The  means  to  do  this  were  obtained 
by  a  traffic  in  the  offices  of  state,  high  and  low,  which  he  car- 
ried on  openly.     He  was  sacrificed  in  consequence  of  an  out- 
break of  the  populace,  caused  by  the  want  and  destitution 
that  then  prevailed  among  the  lower  classes,  and  the  insolence 
of  the  Praetorian  guards  (189  A.D.). 

The  emperor  himself  was  seldom  seen  out  of  the  amphi- 
theatre or  circus,  where  he  delighted  to  make  exhibition  of 
his  dexterity  as  an  archer,  being  so  skilful  in  this  respect  as 
to  be  able  to  stop  an  ostrich  in  its  swift  career  by  strilung  its 
head  from  its  body  by  an  arrow  headed  with  a  broad  keen 
blade.     He  fought  frequently  in  the  public  games  as  a  gladia- 
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tor,  but  with  precantionB  to  insure  his  safety,  his  opponents 
being  usually  armed  with  useless  weapons.  His  impiety — if 
assumption  of  the  name  and  attributes  of  a  heathen  deity  may 
be  so  termed — ^was  only  equalled  by  his  folly  and  wickednessL 
Proud  of  his  strength  and  address  in  the  arena,  he  chose  to  be 
called  HerculeSy  and  placed  the  head  of  this  god  upon  his 
statues,  and  stamped  his  dub  and  lion's  skin  upon  his  coins. 
At  last^  in  his  conceit^  he  resolved  to  alter  the  names  of  the 
months  of  the  year,  re-naming  them  after  his  own  titles  and 
appellations ;  and,  to  celebrate  the  change,  he  resolved  to  kill 
the  consuls-designate  and  others  who  were  obnoxious  to  him 
at  the  beginning  of  the  coming  year,  193  a.d.,  and  to  march 
to  the  Capitol  with  all  the  gladiators  of  Borne  behind  him. 
His  mistress  Marcia  and  others  to  whom  he  had  confided  his 
design  strove  in  vain  to  turn  him  from  his  purpose,  and,  with 
the  cruelty  that  appointed  death  as  the  fate  of  all  who  dared 
to  thwart  him  in  his  wishes,  he  added  their  names  to  a  list  of 
those  appointed  to  die  in  the  coming  celebration.  This  list 
was  found  and  taken  to  Marcia  by  a  child  who  had  been 
playing  in  the  room  where  Commodus  had  accidentally 
dropped  it.  The  girl,  angry  and  frightened,  showed  it  to 
some  of  the  officers  of  the  palace  whom  Commodus  had  thus 
sentenced,  and  the  thirst  for  revenge  predominating  at  last 
over  fear,  they  resolved  to  save  themselves  at  the  expense  of 
the  tyrant.  The  last  day  of  the  old  year  was  hastening  to  its 
dose  when  Commodus,  wearied  with  practice  in  the  amphi- 
theatre, returned  to  the  palace  and  cidled  for  wine.  A  cup^ 
deadly  with  poison,  was  brought  to  him  by  Marcia,  who 
watched  the  disappearance  of  the  fSatal  draught  with  fear  and 
trembling,  lest  a  movement  should  betray  her  to  the  smspidoos 
man  who  was  swallowing  it  with  greedy  relish.  Worn  with 
&tigue,  he  flung  himself  on  a  couch  to  deep,  and  there  he  en- 
tered on  the  slumber  which  must  last  for  him  throughout 
time,  for  Marcia,  fearful  of  a  temporary  waking  and  the  scene 
that  might  follow,  should  he  believe  himself  to  be  dying,  had 
him  strangled  as  he  dept  by  a  wrestler  named  Narcissus. 

OHBONOLOOIOAL  8UMMABT. 


Various  wata  carried  <m 

in  Britain,  Dadi^  G«r- 

iiMmy.fto.  A.D.182— 4 

Attempt  made  on  the 


life  of  Commodiu  by 

order  of  Lucilla A.D.    ISS 

Famine  and  pestilence 
in  Rome  ,,      18S 
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Clsmder,  prefect  of  tbe  I  Ckymmodns  poisonod 
Pnetorian  giiard8»  I  by  Marcia^  Decern- 
put  to  death    ^.D.    189  |      ber31   ▲.D.    192 


EMPERORS   FROM   NERVA  TO   OOMMODUS. 


lierva A«D»    96 

Trajan    „      98 

Hadrian „     117 

Antoniniis  Fins   „     188 


Marcus    Aorelius     and 

Lncius  Verus    A.D.  161 

Marcos  Anrelios  (alone)    ,,     169 
Conunodns ,^    180 


CHAPTER  VI. 
mhitabt  despotism  at  bohk 

193  A.P.  to  249  A.D. 
1.  HELVIU8  PSRTINAZ. — THE  OROWN,  WHO  SHALL  HAVE  FF? 

On  the  Ist  of  January,  193,  the  citizena  of  Home  were  £Eited 
to  hear  strange  things !  Commodus  was  dead — dead  of  apo- 
plexy it  was  repotted  and  belidved  at  first,  but  it  was  not  long 
before  the  truth  oozed  out.  The  event  was  as  sudden  as  it 
was  unexpected.  Who  was  to  be  the  next  emperor )  The 
conspirators  hacl  ahready  settled  this  by  offering  the  crown  to 
an  old  friend  and  counsellor  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  Helvius  Per- 
tinax  by  name,  who  held  the  post  of  prefect  of  the  dty.  He 
would  as  soon  have  died  as  accepted  the  empire,  but  there 
seemed  to  be  danger  of  anarchy  if  he  refused  to  do  so,  and  he 
gave  in  to  their  wishes.  His  accession  was  hailed  with  delight 
by  everyone  except  the  Praetorian  guards,  who  held  aloo^  and 
waited  their  time  in  sullen  silence.  Pertinax  was  ^qa 
in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age  when  he  began  ^ 
bis  reign ;  and  though  a  man  of  mean  birth,  he  had  ' 

risen  to  esteem  by  his  virtues  and  military  talents.  He 
applied  himself  with  zeal  to  the  correction  of  abuses ;  and  his 
success  in  foreign  affairs  was  equal  to  his  internal  policy. 
But  the  Praetorian  guards,  whose  manners  he  attempted  to 
reform,  and  who  had  been  long  corrupted  by  the  indulgence 
and  profusion  of  former  monarchs,  began  to  hate  him  for  the 
parsimony  and  discipline  which  he  introduced  among  them, 
and  resolved  to  dethrone  him.  Accordingly  they  marched  in 
a  tumultuous  manner  through  the  streets  of  BomOy  and  entei- 
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ing  the  palace  vithoat  oppoaition,  atrack  the  emperor^  who 
fell  mangled  with  a  multitude  of  wounds,  March  28,  193, 
after  a  reign  of  barely  three  months.  Thus  died  Pertinax, 
who,  from  the  number  of  his  adyentures,  was  called  the 
Tennis-ball  of  Fortune. 

The  Praetorian  guards  of  the  capital  then  made  proclamation 
that  they  would  sdl  the  empire  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  ac- 
«cordingly  it  was  literally  knocked  down  to  Didius  Jnlianua,  a 
rich  citizen,  for  6,250  drachms,  to  be  immediately  paid  to  each 
of  the  soldiers.  *  Didius  gave  himself  up  to  ease  and  inactivity, 
utterly  regardless  of  the  duties  of  his  station;  but  he  was  still 
followed  by  that  avarice  by  which  he  had  become  opulent, 
and  which  soon  rendered  him  contemptible  to  the  army. 

The  able  officers  of  Commodus  and  his  predecessors,  who 
had  no  scruple  of  transferring  their  all^pance  to  a  man  like 
Pertinax,  chafed  with  rage  on  hearing  how  things  were  going 
at  Bome,  and  how  the  guards  of  the  capital  had  presumed  to 
impose  an  emperor  on  the  empire  for  the  sake  of  a  paltry  sum 
of  money.  Whose  should  the  empire  bef  questioned  the  im- 
perial generals,  and  the  secret  response  of  more  than  one  was 
— Mine !  In  fact,  as  soon  as  the  news  came  that  Didius  was 
on  the  throne,  Pescennius  Niger  in  Syria,  Clodins  Albinos  in 
Britain,  and  Septimius  Severus  in  Illyricnm,  were  each  chosen 
emperor  by  the  troops  under  his  command.  Severus,  who  was 
nearest  to  Bome,  hastened  towards  the  capital  with  his  l^ons; 
and  on  his  approach  the  senate^  perceiving  the  timidity  and 
weakness  of  Didius,  b^an  to  abandon  him,  declaring  that  he 
who  could  not  defend  tiie  empire  was  unworthy  to  govern  it 
Didius,  therefore,  being  put  to  death  on  June  2,  193  aak^ 
after  a  shorter  reign  than  that  of  his  predecessor,  the  senate 
sent  ambassadors  to  Severus,  yielding  him  obedience^  and 
granting  him  the  insignia  and  the  usual  titles  of  empire.  The 
Boman  Pisstorian  guards  were  disbanded,  and  the  ringle«lexs 
in  the  late  proceedings  were  punished. 

OHBONOLOGIOAL  SUMMARY. 


Aeoession    of     Helvius 

Pertinax  Jan.  1,  A.D.  193 

Death  of  Pertinax,  and 
of    Didtns 
Mar.  28,     „    193 


Death  of  Didins  Jolia- 
noB,  and  accession  of 
Lndna  Septimiaa  8e> 
•^venu Jiuie2;A.]».  IfS 


*  The  whole  earn  paid  by  Didius  amonnted  to  aboat  two 
of  onr  money. 
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2.   LUCIUS  SSPTIinUS  SBVEBUS. 

The  new  emperor,  who  was  a  man  of  libeial  education  and 
great  military  talent,  was  bom  at  Septis,  in  A&ica,  in  146 
A.D.,  and  was  about  forty-seyen  years  of  age  when  he  ascended 
the  throne.  Having  made  himself  master  of  Home,  he  pre- 
pared to  reduce  the  provinces  which  had  acknowledged  the 
sovereignty  of  Niger  and  of  Albinus.  Knowing  that  Albinus 
was  less  to  be  dreaded  as*an  active  enemy  than  Niger,  he  re- 
solved to  temporize  with  him ;  and,  to  gain  time  to  prosecute 
his  designs  against  the  latter,  he  offered  the  former  the  suc- 
cession to  the  throne,  with  the  title  of  Csesar,  which  was  ac- 
cepted. He  then  marched  eastward,  and,  having  joined  battle 
with  his  adversary,  defeated  him  at  Issus  in  194  a.d.  Byzan- 
tium, however,  whose  inhabitants  had  supported  Niger,  was 
not  taken  until  196  A.D.,  after  a  siege  of  three  years.  Severus 
then  made  the  pretext  of  the  discovery  of  a  plot  against  his 
life  an  excuse  for  attacking  Albinus,  who  fell  in  a  great  battle 
near  Lyon  in  197  a.d. 

He  next  turned  his  anns  against  the  Parthians,  who  weie 
invading  the  frontiers  of  the  empire,  and  whom  he     ^^g 
attacked  with  his  usual  celerity  and  success.     He     ^ 
took  Gtesiphon,  and  after  defeating  them,  and  re-     ^  ' 
ceiving  the  submission  of  the  kings  of  Arabia  and  Mesopota- 
mia, he  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  erected  the  triumphal 
areh  which  bears  his  name  as  a  memorial  of  his  victories.     A 
violent  persecution  of  the  Christians  followed  his  return  £rom 
the  East  in  202  a.d.     The  next  six  years  were  spent  in  regu- 
lating the  internal  affairs  of  the  empire.     In  doing  this  he 
contrived  and  set  going  a  military  despotism  more  stringent 
and  complete  than  any  which  had  yet  held  Home  in  thraldom. 
His  chief  minister  always  held  the  post  of  prefect  of  the  Prae- 
torian guards;  the  authority  of  the  senate  dwindled  to  nothing. 
Towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  undertook  an  expe-     aao 
dition  into  Britain,  and  marehing  against  the  Gale- 
donians,  who  had  cruelly  harassed  the  Boman  settle- 
ments, compelled  them  to  sue  for  peace.    For  the  better 
security  of  Britain,  he  repaired  that  famous  wall  which  is 
still  called  by  his  name,  and  which  extends  firom  Solway 
Frith  on  the  west  to  the  German  Ocean  on  the  east     This 
wall,  it  is  needless  to  observe,  is  that  which  was  first  planned 
by  Agrioola,  and  renewed  by  Hadrian.    He  was  taken  ill  at 
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York,  and,  feeling  bis  end  approaching,  said : — "  When  I  took 
the  empire  upon  me,  I  found  it  declining  and  exhausted ;  I 
now  leave  it  strong  and  lasting  to  my  sons,  if  they  prove  vir- 
tuous, but  feeble  and  desperate,  if  othe3'\nse."  He  died  soon 
after  on  February  4,  211  a.d.,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his 
age  and  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reigi\  in  which  he  had  dis- 
played considerable  talents  and  virtues,  mixed  with  many 
blemishes. 

OHRONOLOOICAL  SUMMARY. 


Accession  of  the  Em- 
peror Lucius  Septi- 
xnius  Severus a.d.  193 

Defeat  of  Pescennius 
Niger  at  Issus  „     194 

Defeat  of  AlbinuB  near 
Lyon  „     197 

Expedition   of   Severus 


againBt  the  Farthians, 

and  others A.D.  198 

Return  from  the  East, 

and  penecution  of  the 

Christians „    202 

Expedition  against  the 

Caledonians  „    208 

Death  of  Severus  at  York   „    211 


3.   MABOUS  AURELIUS   OARACALLA   AND   SEPTIMIUS  OETA. 

Caracalla  and  Geta,  the  sons  of  Severus,  were  respectively 

o^^     twenty-three  and  twenty-two  at  their  father's  death. 

Y'J'  The  name  by  which  the  former  has  become  known 
in  history  is  a  nickname  given  him  by  the  soldiers 
of  the  empire  from  the  long  tunic  which  he  habitually  wore, 
and  which  was  the  common  dress  of  the  Gauls.  Being  left 
joint  heirs  to  the  empire,  the  brothers  soon  showed  a  mutual 
hatred  to  each  other ;  and  Home  experienced  the  dangerous 
effects  of  being  governed  by  two  princes  of  equal  power  and 
contraiy  dispositions.  Caracalla,  however,  being  resolved  to 
govern  alone,  furiously  entered  Geta's  apartment,  and,  followed 
by  ruffians,  slew  him  in  his  mother's  arms  (212  A.D.).  This 
monster  soon  exceeded  the  enormities  of  Domitian  or  of  Nero. 

Lsetius,  who  advised  him  to  murder  his  brother,  was  the 
first  that  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  jealousy ;  his  own  wife,  Plan- 
tina,  followed ;  and  Papinian,  a  renowned  civilian,  was  be- 
lieaded  for  refusing  to  write  in  vindication  of  his  cruelty, 
answering  the  emperor's  request  by  observing  '*  that  it  was 
much  easier  to  commit  a  parricide  than  to  defend  it."  He 
commanded  all  govemois  appointed  by  his  brother  to  be 
slain,  and  put  to  death  not  less  than  two  thousand  of  his  ad- 
herents. He  spent  whole  nights  in  the  execution  of  his 
bloody  decrees,  and  the  dead  bodies  of  people,  of  all  ranks^ 
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were  carried  out  of  the  city  in  carts^  and  bnint  in  heaps, 
without  the  customary  rites.  Upon  a  certain  occasion  he 
ordered  his  soldiers  to  attack  a  crowded  audience  in  the 
theatre,  merely  because  they  discountenanced  a  charioteer 
whom  he  happened  to  favour.  He  perceived  that  he  was 
hated  by  the  people,  and  publicly  declared  ''that  he  could  in- 
sure his  own  safety,  though  not  their  love;  so  that  he  neither 
valued  their  reproaches,  nor  feared  their  hatred." 

After  exhausting  the  treasury,  draining  the  provinces,  and 
committing  a  thousand  acts  of  rapacity,  merely  to  retain  his 
soldiers  in  his  interest,  he  resolved  to  lead  ^em  oi  3 
upon  a  visit  through  every  part  of  the  empire.  In 
Germany  he  dressed  himsdf  in  the  habit  of  the 
country,  that  he  might  oblige  the  natives.  In  Macedonia  he 
pretended  to  be  a  great  admirer  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
whose  statue  he  caused  to  be  made  with  two  faces,  one  of 
which  resembled  Alexander,  and  the  other  himself;  and  he 
was  so  corrupted  by  flattery  that  he  called  himself  Alexander, 
and  affected  the  walk  and  gesture  of  that  hero.  In  the  amphi- 
theatre at  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  he  cut  off  great  numbers, 
only  for  having  passed  some  jests  upon  his  person  and  vices ; 
and  the  slaughter  was  so  great  that  the  streams  of  blood 
tinged  the  waters  of  the  Nile.  His  reign,  which  was  of  six 
years'  duration,  was  one  continued  scene  of  atrocities,  and  was 
at  length  terminated  by  assassination. 

He  was  murdered  when  on  a  journey  from  Edessa  to  the 
Temple  of  the  Moon  at  Charrhse  by  Mentialis,  who  had  been 
ordered  to  commit  the  act  by  Opilius  Macrinus,  the  prefect  of 
the  PrsBtorian  guards,  March  8,  217  a.d.  During  his  absence 
the  regulation  of  the  empire  had  been  undertaken  by  his 
mother  Julia  Domna,  who  put  herself  to  death  when  the 
news  of  her  unworthy  son's  murder  reached  her. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  8UMMABT. 


Acceflsion  of   Garacalla 

and  Geta    A.n.  211 

Murder  of  Geta  by  Cara- 

caUa    „    212 

Departure  of  GaracallR 


on  a  tour  throngh  the 

empire    A.D.  213 

Garacalla  mnrdered  by 
order  of  the  prefect 
MacrinuB   ,    217 


4.    MARCUS  OPILIUS   MACRINUS. 

The  military  having  now  monopolized  all  power  to  them* 
selves,  invested  Macrinus,  who  was  fifty-three  years  of  age, 
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and  of  obseaiB  paientage,  with  the  purple,  and  the  senate 
A^  m  confinned  the  choice.  Thej  also  consented  to  the 
!^  adoption  of  his  son  Diadmnenianus,  whom  he  took 
^  '  as  a  partner  in  the  empire.  The  Eoman  army  was 
now  airived  at  such  a  pitch  of  licentiousness  that  the  most 
gentle  inflictions  were  considered  as  severities ;  and  the  sol- 
diers, becoming  dissatisfied  with  the  discipline  that  he  en- 
joined, were  soon  as  ready  to  countenance  any  new  claimant 
of  the  imperial  honours  as  they  had  supported  him.^  One  was 
found  in  the  person  of  Elagabalus,  or  Heliogabalus^  so  called 
from  the  sun,  whose  priest  he  was  at  Emesa.  His  grand- 
mother, Julia  M88sa,<<  was  the  sister  of  Julia  Domna,  the  wife 
of  Severus.  She  had  been  living  at  Antioch  with  her  daugh- 
ters Sosemias  and  Mammaea,  but,  on  being  banished  from  that 
city,  retired  with  her  family  to  Emesa.  There  the  son  of 
Soaamias,  whose  father  was  a  Roman  named  Varius  Marcellus, 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  soldiers  by  his  great  beauty  and 
likeness  to  Caiacalla;  and  declaring  that  he  was  the  dead 
emperor's  son,  which  he  and  his  mother  took  no  pains  to 
deny,  they  proclaimed  him  in  opposition  to  Macrinus  in  May, 
218.  His  cause  was  eagerly  supported  in  Syria.  Macrinue 
hastened  from  Antioch  to  give  battle  to  his  supporters,  but, 
being  defeated,  fled  from  the  field,  was  taken  with  his  son, 
and  put  to  death,  June  7,  218  a.d. 

CHRONOLOOIOAL  SUMMARY. 
Defeat  and  death  of  Macrinns  and  his  son A.n.  218 

*  The  table  below  wiU  show  the  connection  between  the  emperon 
from  Septimiua  Sevema  to  Alexander  Severas : — 

Varins  Baniaaua  Avitns. 

I 

^  S^^^"  !  "'"^  "**^  •^'^  Mas*- A»itB* 

i  \  I  I 

Cwacall*.   GeU.     V«rin«     >  _<>„';„    m.».J.«.  \       Q*mML 


H«liogri>alnf.  AlexwderSeran* 
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5.   HEL100ABALT78. 

The  appointment  of  the  army  controlling,  as  nsoal,  the  de» 
ciaion  of  the  senate  and  citizena  of  Bome,  Helio-  mq 
gabalus  ascended  the  throne  at  the  age  of  fourteen  ^.n 
years.  He  was  entirely  directed  by  fSavountes,  and 
was  a  monster  of  sensuality.  His  dbort  life,  therefore,  is  only 
a  tissue  of  effeminacy,  lust^  foUy,  and  extravagance.  In  the 
space  of  four  years  he  married  six  wives,  and  divorced  them 
all ;  and  he  even  assumed  the  quality  of  a  woman,  and  mar- 
ried one  of  his  officers.  He  built  a  senate-house  for  women, 
with  suitable  orders,  habits,  and  distinctions,  and  made  his 
mother  president.  To  these  follies  he  added  extreme  cruelty 
and  boundless  prodigality.  His  suppers  generally  cost  6,000 
crowns,  and  often  60,000 ;  he  always  dressed  in  doth  of  gold 
and  purple,  enriched  with  precious  stones,  and  never  wore  the 
same  habit  twice ;  and  his  palace,  his  chambers,  and  his  beds 
were  all  furnished  with  the  richest  stufGs,  covered  with  gold 
and  jewels.  In  shorty  all  his  government,  actions,  dress,  and 
furniture  testified  the  extravagant  foUy  of  a  wanton  and 
vicious  boy.  Thus,  sometimes  he  was  seen  driving  elephants 
yoked  to  his  chariot,  sometimes  mastiff  dogs,  and  sometimes 
lions.  In  testimony  of  the  magnitude  of  ti^e  city,  he  caused 
10,000  pounds  weight  of  spiders'  webs  to  be  collected.  He 
even  invited  his  guests  in  the  same  spirit  of  absurdity;  for  he 
gave  a  feast  to  eight  old  men,  eight  bald  men,  eight  blind 
men  of  one  eye,  eight  lame  with  the  gout,  eight  deaf  men, 
eight  black,  and  eight  so  fat  that  they  could  scarcely  sit  at  the 
same  table.  To  these  childish  tricks,  which  might  pass  foi 
harmless  follies,  he  united  malevolence  in  every  entertainment* 
He  often  smothered  his  guests  in  rooms  filled  with  roses,  and 
terrified  them  by  letting  loose  wild  beasts  among  them,  pre- 
viously deprived  of  their  teeth  and  claws.  It  is  even  said 
that  he  strove  to  foretell  what  was  to  happen,  by  inspecting 
the  entrails  of  young  men  sacrificed,  and  that  he  chose  the 
most  beautiful  youths  throughout  Italy  to  be  slain  for  that 
purpose.  By  the  advice  of  his  grandmother,  Julia  Msesa,  he 
adopted  his  oousin  Alexianus,  the  son  of  his  aunt  Mammaea, 
by  the  name  of  Marcus  Aurelius  Alexander,  as  his  successor, 
who  so  greatly  endeared  himself  to  the  people  and  the  army 
that  the  soldiers,  in  consequence  of  a  plot  contrived  by  Helio- 
gabalus  to  destroy  his  cousin,  rose  in  insurrection  against  him 
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in  March,  232  A.D.,  and  assassinated  him,  after  a  detestable 
reign  of  nearly  four  years.  His  body  was  thrown  into  the 
Tiber,  with  heavy  weights  attached  to  it^  that  none  might 
afterwards  bury  it^  and  his  memory  was  declared  infamous  by 
the  senate. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMHART* 

Accession  of  Heliogaba-                I  Assassination  of  Helio- 
los  A.D.  218)     gabalus  a.d.  222 

6.    ALEXANDER  SSVERUB. 

Alexander,  who  assumed  the  name  of  his  great-uncle  Seye> 

nno     ^ras,  was  declared  emperor  without  any  opposition, 

~~     and  few  princes  have  deserved  greater  commenda> 

tions.     He  combined  the  greatest  humanity  with 

the  most  rigid  justice.   He  encouraged  the  good,  and  severely 

reproved  the  abandoned  and  the  infsLmous.     He  was  an  ex- 

cdlent  mathematician,  geometrician,  and  musician,  and  was 

equally  skUful  in  painting,  sculpture,  and  poetry.    In  shorty 

such  were  his  talents,  and  the  soundness  of  his  judgment^ 

that,  though  only  sixteen  years  old  when  he  began  to  zeign, 

he  possessed  all  the  premature  wisdom  of  age. 

He  spent  the  first  part  of  ius  reign  in  reforming  the  abuses 
of  his  predecessors,  and  particularly  in  restoring  the  senators 
to  their  rank  and  influence.  Merit  was  the  only  passport  to 
his  protection,  and  he  would  not  pennit  offices  or  places  to  be 
purchased  with  money.  "  I  cannot,"  said  he,  "  bear  to  see 
merchants  in  authority ;  if  I  first  allow  them  to  be  such,  I 
cannot  afterwards  condemn  their  conduct;  for  how  could  I 
punish  the  person  who  sold,  when  I  first  pennitted  him  to  be 
«  buyer  r  He  was,  therefore,  a  rigid  punisher  of  such  magis- 
trates as  took  bribes,  saying  that  it  was  not  enough  to  deprive 
such  of  their  places,  but  that  their  lives  in  most  cases  ought 
to  pay  for  a  breach  of  their  duty.  On  the  contrary,  he  thought 
that  he  could  never  sufficiently  reward  such  as  were  remark- 
able for  their  justice  and  integrity,  keeping  a  register  of  their 
names,  and  encouraging  those  who  seemed  modest  and  un- 
willing to  approach  him.  He  extended  his  clemency  even  to 
the  Christians,  who  had  been  punished  in  the  former  reign 
with  unrelenting  barbarity.  A  contest  happening  between 
them  and  a  company  of  cooks  and  vintners  about  a  piece  of 
ground,  which  the  one  claimed  as  a  place  of  worship^  and  the 
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•other  for  exercising  their  respective  trades,  he  decided  the 
dispute  by  his  rescript  in  the  following  words : — ''  It  is  better 
that  God  be  worshipped  there  in  any  manner,  than  that  the 
place  should  be  put  to  uses  of  drunkenness  or  debauchery." 

He  was  scarcely  seated  on  the  throne  when  troubles  beset 
him,  created  by  the  very  men  who  had  raised  him  to  his  high 
position.  His  attempt  to  restore  discipline  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Praetorian  guards  caused  a  conflict  in  Bome,  which  lasted 
three  days,  and  so  insolent  were  the  soldiers  that  they  killed 
their  prefect^  Ulpian,  in  the  very  presence  of  the  emperor. 
His  abilities  in  war  were  inferior  to  his  assiduity  in  peace ; 
but  he  was  by  no  means  cowardly,  and  always  &ced  danger 
wherever  it  presented  itself. 

In  the  East  the  power  of  Home's  old  enemy,  Parthia,  was 
no  more,  for  in  226  a.d.  Ardshir,  or  Artaxerxes,  the  king,  or 
more  probably  viceroy,  of  Persia  under  the  last  of  the  Par- 
thian monarchs,  had  succeeded  in  overthrowing  it,  and  esta- 
blishing a  new  Persian  empire,  and  founding  the  dynasty  of 
the  Sassanidse.     It  was  not  long  before  the  new  ruler  of  the 
new  empire  came  into  collision  with  the  Bomans  on  the  west- 
ern limits  of  his  possessions,  and  sought  to  retake  Mesopota- 
mia from  Home.     On  this  Alexander  Severus  pro-     ^01 
ceeded  at  once  to  the  East.     The  details  of  the  cam- 
paign  are  not  extant,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  Alexander  was  victorious  over  Ardshir.     At  all  events, 
he  returned  to  Home  and  enjoyed  a  triumph,  and     oaa 
peace  was  concluded  with  Persia.     His  end  was  a     ~^ 
sad  one,  and  totally  undeserved.     There  was  in  the       '  * 
army  a  Thracian  named  Maximin,  of  enormous  strength  and 
powers  of  endurance,  who  had  attracted  the  notice  of  Septi- 
mius  Severus  when  but  a  lad,  and  had  been  enrolled  in  the 
barbarian  cavalry  that  formed  the  body-guard  of  the  Eoman 
emperors.     Step  by  step  he  had  risen  in  military  rank,  and 
idtimatoly  received  the  command  of  the  troops  stationed  on 
the  Ehine.     A  rebellion  having  broken  out  among  the  Grer- 
mans,  many  of  whom  crossed  the  river,  Alexander  Severus 
hastened  to  the  spot,  but,  instead  of  fighting,  made  terms 
with  his  opponents.     This  was  regarded  by  Maximin  and  the 
fioldiers  as  a  proof  of  weakness  and  an  act  worthy  only  of  a 
woman,  and  the  troops,  persuaded  by  their  general,  broke  into 
insurrection  and  proclaimed  him  emperor.   Immediately  after- 
witols  Alexander  and  his  mother  were  put  to  death  at  a  place 
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called  Sicila,  in  GauL  '  Alexander  perished  March  19, 235  a.d^ 
after  a  reign  of  thirteen  years,  and  aged  about  twenty-nine. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMXABT. 


Aooession  of  Alexander 
Severns  A.D.  222 

Murder  of  Ulpian  by  the 
Praetorian  guards „    222 

Overthrow  of  Parthia^ 
and  establiahment  of 
the  new  empire  of  Per- 
sia        „    226 


Colliaion  between  Persia 

and  Rome.  Alexander 

^[oea  to  the  East   a.]>.  231 

Tnnm]^   of   Alexander 

for  victories  over  Per- 


Alexander  murdered  by 
the  soldiers    ,,    235 


7.   MAXDUN,   THE  GOBDIAKS,  FUFIENUB,  ASJ>  BALBINUS. 

Cains  Julius  Verus  Maziminus,  more  commonly  known 
as  Maximin,  who  had  been  the  chief  promoter  of  the  sedi- 
tion in  which  Alexander  Severus  had  lost  his  life,  was 
elected  emperor  by  the  anny,  though  the  senate  and  people 

nog  of  Bome  refused  to  confirm  the  choice  of  the 
^     soldiers.     This  extraordinary  man  was  the  son  of  a 

^  '  poor  herdsman  of  Thrace,  and  in  the  early  part  of 
his  life  followed  the  humble  profession  of  his  Either.  After 
enlisting  into  the  Boman  army,  he  soon  became  remarkable 
for  his  great  strength  and  coursge.  He  was  eight  feet  and  a 
half  high,  and  was  not  more  remarkable  for  the  magnitude, 
than  the  symmetry  of  his  person.  He  was  able  to  draw  a 
carriage  which  two  oxen  could  not  more.  He  commonly  ate 
forty  pounds  weight  of  flesh  every  day,  and  drank  six  gallons 
of  wine,  without  committing  any  debauch.  With  so  athletic 
a  frame,  he  possessed  an  independent  and  undaunted  mind. 
He  was  the  first  emperor  that  reigned  without  the  concurrence 
or  approbation  of  the  Boman  senate.  He  seemed  regardless 
of  their  opposition,  snd  put  all  such  to  death  ss  had  been 
raised  by  hb  predecessor.  He  also  extended  his  cruelty  to 
the  rich,  whose  lives  and  estates  were  sacrificed  to  avarice  and 
suspicion. 

However,  ius  cruelties  did  not  retard  his  military  opera- 
tions, which  were  carried  on  with  a  spirit  becoming  a  better 

oA|»  monarch.  He  overthrew  the  Germans  in  several 
engagements,  wasted  all  their  country  with  fire  and 

^'^'  swoid  for  four  hundred  miles  together,  and  formed  a 
resolution  of  subduing  all  the  northern  nations  as  £Bff  as  the 
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ocean.  In  theee  expeditions  he  endeavonied  to  attach  the 
soldiers  moie  finnlj  to  him,  by  increasing  their  pay ;  and  in 
eYeiy  duty  of  the  camp  he  himself  took  as  much  pains  as  the 
meanest  sentinel  in  lus  army.  Wherever  the  conflict  was 
hottest,  there  Maximin  was  seen  fighting  in  person,  and  de- 
stroying all  before  him ;  for,  according  to  the  notions  in  which 
he  had  been  bred,  he  considered  it  as  much  his  duty  to  com- 
bat as  a  common  soldier  as  to  command  as  a  generaL 

In  the  meantime,  the  Christians,  who  had  found  favour  in 
the  former  reign,  fdt  the  weight  of  his  resentment,  and  were 
persecuted  in  several  parts  of  the  empire.  What,  however, 
fixed  an  indelible  disgrace  on  his  memory,  was  his  command- 
ing his  early  friends,  and  the  Mends  of  his  parents,  to  be  put 
to  death,  that  the  meanness  of  his  extraction  might  be  the 
better  concealed.  From  partial  insurrections,  a  spirit  of 
general  discontent  spread  throughout  all  the  empire ;  and  in 
Africa,  the  people  obliged  Marcus  Antonius  Grordianus,  an 
old  man  of  eighty,  who  was  serving  there  as  proconsul,  to 
accept  of  the  imperial  dignity,  and  declared  him  and  his  son, 
who  was  forty-six  years  of  age,  emperors  of  Home.  This 
election  was  joyfully  confirmed  by  the  senate,  who  adjudged 
Maximin  an  enemy  and  a  traitor  to  the  state.  However,  the 
partisans  and  supporters  of  the  Gordians  being  defeated,  and 
the  younger  of  them  slain  in  battle  before  Carthage,  the 
father  strangled  himself  with  his  own  girdle.  Nothing  now 
oould  exceed  the  consternation  of  the  senate,  who,  deprived 
of  the  assbtance  of  Grordian  and  his  son,  assembled  with 
great  solemnity  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  and,  after  mature  de- 
liberation, chose  Marcus  Claudius  Pupienus  Maximus  and 
Decius  Coelius  Balbinus  joint  emperors,  and  empowered  them 
to  take  measures  for  the  defence  of  Rome  against  Maximin, 
who  was  marching  thither  from  Sirmium.  The  grandson  of 
the  elder  Crordian,  Marcus  Antonius  Gordianus,  was  declared 
heir  to  the  empire  with  the  title  of  CsBsar.  At  length,  Maxi- 
min, and  his  son,  whom  he  had  made  his  partner  in  am 
the  empire,  were  assassinated  by  the  soliUers,  who  ^ 
took  tlus  step  to  secure  their  own  safety  at  Aquileia,  ^ 
in  Northern  Italy,  in  May,  238  a.d.  Thus  died  Maximin, 
whose  assiduity  in  a  humble  station,  and  whose  cruelty  in 
power,  serve  to  evince  that  the  virtues  of  some  men  are  better 
fitted  for  obscurity. 

Pupienus  and  Balbinus  continued  for  about  a  month  to 
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discliaTge  the  dotieB  of  their  station  without  oppontion ;  hut 
the  Pnstorian  guards,  who  had  long  heen  notorioos  for  mntiny 
and  txeason,  resolving  on  a  farther  change,  the  seditioos 
soldiers,  dragging  them  from  the  palace  towards  the  camp, 
daring  the  Capitoline  games,  dispatched  them,  and  left  their 
bodies  in  the  stieets. 

GHIKOKOLOOICAL  SUIIKABT. 


Aeoemnon  of  Maximin...  ▲.!>.  235 
BeTolntion   in    Africa: 

the  Gordians  called  to 

the  throne.. Febmary, 
fiattle  before  Cartha^, 

the  younger  Gordian 

falls  on  the  field,  and 

the     elder    Gordian, 

hangs  himself,  March, 
Pupienns  and  Balbinns 

appointed   joint   em- 


238 


238 


peron^  and  the  grand- 
son of  the  elder  Gor- 
dian, CsBsar  ...March,  A.D.  23S 

Marder  of  Maximin  by 
his  soldiers  at  Aqnileia 

May,    „    238 

Mnrder  of  Pnpienna  and 

Balbinns  by   a  party 

of      the      Praetorian 

goards,    at     Rome 

June, 


238 


8.   MARCUS  ANTONIUS  OOfiDlANUS  PIUB. 


The  mutineers,  after  brutally  murdering  two  innocent  men, 
who  were  doing  their  best  to  put  an  end  to  the  unsettled  ^te 
of  a£Eair8  which  had  been  produced  by  the  misrule  of  ^Lbltot 
min,  accidentally  met  the  Caesar,  or  heir  to  the  imperial  throne, 
Marcus  Antonius  Gordianus,  the  grandson  of  the  old  man  who 
had  committed  suicide  at  Carthage,  and  declared  him  emperor 
on  the  spot ;  and  the  senate  and  people,  who  had  long  been 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  permitting  their  emperors  to  be 
nominated  by  the  army,  con&med  their  choice.  This  prince 
was  only  twelve  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign,  but  his 
Tiitues  seemed  to  compensate  for  his  want  of  experience.  He 
endeavoured  to  unite  the  opposing  members  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  reconcile  the  soldiers  and  citizens  to  each  other. 
His  learning  was  equal  to  his  virtues ;  and  he  had  in  his 
library  sixty-two  thousand  books.  In  the  second  year  of  his 
reign  Sabinianus  was  proclaimed  emperor  in  Africa,  but  the 
insurrection  in  his  favour  was  soon  suppressed.  He  had  such 
respect  for  Misitheus,  his  governor  and  instructor,  that  he 
2^Q  married  his  daughter,  Furia  Sabina  Tranqnillina, 
j^^  when  he  was  about  fifteen,  in  the  third  year  of  his 
reign,  and  profited  by  his  counsels  in  all  the  critical 
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ciicnmstances  of  his  leign.  Freyious  to  the  empeici^B  mar- 
riage, Misitheos  had  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Prsetoiian 
guards,  and  had  been  honoured  by  the  senate  with  the  title 
of  guardian  of  the  republic. 

In  241  A.D.  the  news  reached  Home  that  Sapor,  king  of 
Persia,  had  invaded  Mesopotamia  and  Syria,  and  taken  Nisibis, 
Carrhse^  and  Antioch.  On  this  Gordian  undertook  the  com- 
mand of  an  expedition  against  them,  and  marched  towards 
Asia  by  way  of  Pannonia  and  Msesia,  where  he  defeated  the 
Goths  and  Sarmatians  who  had  invaded  these  provinces.  In 
Thrace  he  checked  the  progress  southwards  of  the  Alani,  an- 
other of  the  northern  tribes,  and  then,  entering  Asia,  he  de- 
feated and  drove  back  the  Persians,  and  recovered  the  territory 
that  they  had  taken.  In  243  a.d.  Misitheus  died,  having 
been  poisoned  by  Philip,  his  successor  in  office,  as  it  is  sup- 
posed. In  this  year  Gordian  defeated  Sapor  on  the  banks  of 
the  Chaboras,  or  the  Khabour,  and  consented  to  the  associa- 
tion of  Philip  with  himself  on  the  imperial  throne.,  Philip 
repaid  this  act  of  confidence  by  causing  Gordian  to  be  mur- 
dered. The  precise  time  and  place  of  lus  death  are  unknown* 
He  was  about  eighteen  when  he  died. 

CHBONOLOGIOAIi  SUHHART. 
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Gordianus  defeats  the 
Goths,  &c A.D.242 

Persians  driven  back  ...    „    242 

Misitheus  poisoned  and 
succeeded  by  Philip  as 
prefect  of  the  Praeto- 
rian guards    „    243 

Death  of  Gordianus  and 
accession  of  Philip  ...    „    244 


9.    PHIUF  THB  ARABIAN. 

Marcus  Julius  Philippus,  having  thus  dispatched  his  bene- 
factor, was  acknowledged  emperor  by  ihe  army  and     044 
the  senate,  when  about  forty  years  of  age.     He  was 
bom  in  Arabia,  for  which  reason  he  has  been  called 
the  Arabian,  to  distinguish  him  from  others  of  the  same  name. 
He  associated  with  himself  his  son,  a  boy  six  years  old,  as  his 
partner  in  the  empire ;  and  his  government  was  signalized  by 
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aets  of  goodness  and  mildnflss.  The  most  noticeable  eweLi 
of  Ills  leign,  perhaps^  was  the  celebration  of  the  great  secolar 
games  which  were  performed  at  intervals,  with  great  pomp 
and  magnificence,  and  with  additional  rejoicings  at  this  Idme^ 
because  the  city  had  just  completed  the  thousandth  year  of 
its  existence.  These  games  were  celebrated  in  April,  248. 
In  the  following  year  the  soldiers  stationed  in  Moesia  and 
Pannonia  broke  into  revolt.  Decins,  a  Roman  senator,  was 
BSDt  by  Philip  to  suppress  the  insurrection,  but  the  soldiers 
proclaimed  Decius  emperor,  and,  to  save  his  life  at  the  time, 
he  was  compelled  to  accept  office.  The  troops  then  marched 
on  to  Home  with  the  newly-prodaimed  emperor  at  theix 
head.  Philip,  hastily  gathering  troops,  met  them  at  Yoronay 
towards  the  close  of  the  year  249  a.d.,  and  fell  on  the  field  of 
battle.  lOs  son  was  put  to  death  at  Eome,  and  the  authority 
of  Decius  acknowledged  by  the  senate.  It  is  said  that  Philip 
was  a  convert  to  Chnstianity,  but  whether  this  be  true  ox  not 
is  uncertain. 

OHBONOLOOICAL  SUIQEABT. 


Celebration  of  the  com- 
pletion of  the  1000th 
year  of  Rome's  exis- 
tence   A.D.  248 

Eevolt  of  the  army.  De- 


cius   appointed     em- 
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Death  of  Philip  called 
"The  Arabian"  near 
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EMPEBOBS  FROM  PEBTINAX  TO  PHILIP  THB  ABABIAH. 
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Clodius  Albinus   „  193 

Septimins  Severas    ,,  193 

Caracalla  and  Geta  „  211 

Caracalla  alone ,,  212 

Macrinus   „  217 


Heliogabalos a.d.  218 

Alexwder  Sevems  ,,  222 

Mazimin    „  235 

TheGordians    „  237 

Balbinus  and  Pnpienos  „  238 

Gk>rdianas  Pins ,»  238 

Philip  the  Arabian „  244 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 
XRX  hboczhb  of  tsb  sxfi&b  ov  WME.^unca  ov  thi 

BABBABXAHf. 
250  A.D.  to  285  A.D. 

1.   DBOIUS. 

Catos  Messtos  Quiktcs  Tbajakus  Dxoius — ^to  give  his  iiill 
name — was  a  native  of  IllyriciuiL.  Few  particnlars  have  heen 
preserved  respecting  his  family.  He  was  bom  abont  the 
close  of  the  second  century,  and  may  have  been  fifty  yean  of 
age,  or  a  little  more,  when  he  was  called  to  the  imperial 
throne.  His  activity  and  wisdom,  had  his  life  been  spared, 
might  have  stopped  for  awhile,  in  a  great  measure,  040 
the  hastening  decline  of  the  Boman  empire.  The  ^^ 
senate  thought  so  highly  of  his  merits,  that  they  ^ 
voted  him  not  inferior  to  Trajan ;  and,  indeed,  in  every  in- 
stance, he  seemed  to  consult  their  dignity  in  particular,  and 
the  welfare  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  people.  Among  other 
concessions  he  allowed  a  censor  to  be  elected,  as  was  custo- 
mary in  the  flourishing  times  of  Eome,  and  Publius  lidnius 
Valerianus,  a  Eoman  of  such  strict  morals  that  his  life  was 
said  to  be  a  continual  censorship,  was  nominated  by  the  senate 
to  that  dignity. 

Ko  personal  virtues,  however,  could  prevent  the  approach- 
ing downfiaJl  of  the  state,  which  was  enfeebled  beyond  the 
power  of  a  remedy  by  internal  dissensions,  and  by  the  im- 
ceasing  attacks  of  bturbarian  tribes  on  the  frontiers.     The 
Christians,  too,  were  acquiring  increasing  importance  in  the 
empire,  and  the  metropolis  had  long  been  the  see  of  a  succes- 
sion of  Christian  bi^ops,  most  of  whom  had  earned  the 
crown  of  martyrdom.    To  check  the  influence  of     ~a 
the  Christians,  and  theYaith  they  professed,  a  furious        ^ 
persecution  was  commenced  against  them.     This     ^'  ' 
outburst  of  fury  is  considered  the  seventh  of  the  great  perse- 
cutions to  which  the  Christians  were  subjected  under  the 
Eoman  emperors.     Thousands  of  them  were  put  to  death  at 
the  time,  and  among  them  Eabian,  who  was  then  bishop  of 
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Borne.    All  the  arts  of  pagan  cruelty  were  indeed  tried,  but 
without  effect,  to  lessen  their  constantly  increasing  numbers. 

This  impolitic  and  dreadful  persecution  was  followed  by  an 
inroad  of  a  people  called  Goths,  who  committed  dreadful  de- 
Tastations  in  Thrace  and  Moesia.  The  Goths  were  a  German 
race,  who  in  early  times  had  occupied  the  countries  bordering 
on  the  southern  coasts  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  the  districts  on 
the  lower  course  of  the  Vistula.  Tins  was  the  position  they 
are  considered  to  have  occupied  in  Europe  at  the  time  of  the 
Christian  era  when  Augustus  was  on  the  throne  of  Rome. 
Two  centuries  later — impelled  by  want  of  room,  or,  more 
probably,  by  the  march  of  events  as  ordered  by  the  Almighty 
Disposer  of  earthly  things,  who  had  predestined  them  to  be 
the  means  whereby  the  Boman  empire  should  be  overthrown 
— they  had  moved  in  a  south-eastern  direction,  and  had  occu- 
pied tiie  whole  of  the  central  plain  of  Europe  bordering  on 
the  northern  confines  of  JDacia  and  the  !Black  Sea,  te^ng 
possession  of  the  districts  formerly  occupied  by  the  Sarma- 
tians,  or  ancient  Scythians.  Occupying  Dacia  in  the  reign  of 
Philip  the  Arabian,  they  spread  along  the  north  bank  of  the 
Danube,  and,  under  the  name  of  Visigoths,  or  Western  Goths^ 
in  this  quarter,  and  Ostrogoths,  or  Eastern  Goths,  in  the  east, 
on  the  great  plains  north  of  the  Black  Sea,  began  to  prepare 
for  their  great  southern  movement,  which  washed  over  the 
civilised  Boman  world  in  after  years  like  an  irresistible  human 
wave.  The  people,  which  had  been  developing  into  so  mighty 
a  nation  for  the  last  half-century  on  the  north-eastern  frontier 
of  the  empire,  and  had  been  gaining  confidence  from  the  re- 
sults of  previous  collisions  with  their  southern  foes,  were  sepor 
rated  into  various  tribes,  many  of  which  subsequently  became 
famous ;  but  for  the  present  it  will  be  convenient  to  consider 
them  as  a  great  frontier  race  of  barbarians  which  had  absorbed 
ail  others  previously  settled  in  the  localities  that  have  been 
indicated,  and  which,  now  for  the  first  time  known  in  history 
under  the  collective  name  of  Goths,  was  preparing  for  the 
series  of  assaults  which  were  to  prove  the  destruction  of  the 
Boman  empire. 

In  250  A.D.  the  Goths,  who  had  previously  whetted  their 
appetite  for  the  spoils  of  Boman  colonies  by  predatory  incur- 
sions into  McBsia,  crossed  the  Danube  in  great  force^  and  kid 
si^e  to  Nicopolis,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river.  Decius, 
in  the  following  year,  hastened  to  oppose  them,  and  compelled 
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them  to  retire  into  Thrace,  but,  dexterously  avoiding  his  pur- 
suing forces,  they  returned  to  Nicopolis,  and  it  fell  into  their 
bands.  A  great  and  decisive  battle  ensued  soon  after,  in 
November,  251,  in  which  the  Goths  remained  masters  of  the 
field,  the  Emperor  Decius  and  his  elder  son,  Herennius  Etrus- 
cus,  fiEdling  in  the  fight.  So  decisive  was  the  victory  that  the 
Koman  troops  in  action  perished  almost  to  a  man. 

OHRONOLOOICAL  SUMHABT. 


Accession  of  the  Emperor 

Decios A.D.  249 

Seventh  great  perseca- 

tion  of  the  Chnstiaus.    ,,   250 


The  Oothfl  invade  Moesia  a.d.  250 

Total  defeat  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  death  of 
DecioB Nov.,    „    2^1 


2.   OALLUS  TREBONIANUS. — ^AMILIANUS. 

On  the  death  of  Decius,  Gallus  Trebonianus,  one  of  his 
generals,  was  declared  emperor  by  that  part  of  the     or-i 
army  which  survived,  and  his  title  was  acknow-     "^ 
ledged  by  the  senate  and  the  people.     He  agreed  to 
pay  a  considerable  annual  tribute  to  the  Goths  for  their  for- 
bearance, and  was  the  first  who  bought  a  dishonourable  peace 
from  the  enemies  of  his  country.     With  him  was  associated 
Hostilianus,  the  younger  son  of  Decius,  but  he  took  little,  if 
any,  part  in  affairs  of  state. 

The  state  of  the  Roman  provinces  at  this  period  was  ex- 
tremely deplorable.  The  Goths,  and  other  barbarous  people, 
not  satisfied  with  the  late  bribes  to  continue  in  peace,  rushed 
like  a  torrent  upon  the  eastern  parts  of  Europe ;'  whilst,  on 
the  other  side,  the  Persians  and  Scythians  committed  dreadful 
revages  in  Mesopotamia  and  Syria.  Regardless  of  every 
national  calamity,  the  emperor  passed  his  time  in  feasting  and 
idleness  at  home,  and  the  pagans  were  permitted  to  persecute 
the  Christians  without  restraint.  These  calamities  were  suc- 
ceeded by  a  dreadful  pestilence,  which  carried  ofif  Hostilianus 
among  other  victims,  and  which  was  followed  by  a  civil  war 
between  Gallus  and  his  general  ^milianus,  who,  having  gained 
a  victory  over  the  Goths,  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  Ins  army, 
and  defeated  and  slew  Gallus  in  the  forty-«eventh  year  of  his 
age,  after  a  disgraceful  reign  of  two  years  and  four  months,  in 
which  the  empire  suffered  inexpressible  misery.  The  army  of 
Gaul  and  Germany,  however,  chose  aa  emperor  Publius  Lici* 
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Bins  Yaleriairas,  who  had  been  censor  under  Deebm,  and  who 
had  been  sent  by  Gallus  to  bring  these  troops  to  his  aid  on 
the  election  of  /Rmilianns,  and  thw  nnfortonate  general  was 
put  to  death  by  his  own  soldiers,  who  a  short  time  previonaly 
had  been  nnanimons  in  hiw  favour. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMART. 

Acoeaaion  of  Gallns  Tre-  |  Beath    of    Gallus    and 

bonianos A  J>.  251        iTlTniliamm,  and  elec- 

Bevolt  of  ^<mi1iaim8  ...    ,,    253  I     tion  of  Valezian    a.d.  253 


3.    PUBLIUS  LIOINIUB  VALERIANU& 

As  soon  as  Valerian  was  placed  on  the  throne  he  associated 
with  himself  in  the  government  his  son  Gallienos,  a  yoong 
man  who  was  as  depraved  and  dissolute  as  his  father  was  just 
and  good.  The  German  barbarians  of  Western  Europe,  who 
had  now  formed  confederacies,  styling  themselves  Franks  and 
Alemanni,  the  precursors  of  the  French  and  Germans  of  more 
modem  times,  now  carried  the  tide  of  invasion  across  the 
Shine,  as  the  Goths  had  done  over  the  Danube,  and  Gallienus 
was  sent  into  Gaul  to  oppose  them.  His  genial,  FoBtumus, 
gained  some  successes  over  them,  but  a  body  of  Franks  marched 
across  France,  entered  and  ravaged  Spain,  and  finally  crossed 
into  Africa,  with  the  spoil  that  they  had  gathered  on  their 
way.  A  great  number  of  the  Alemanni  poured  through  the 
defiles  of  the  Alps,  and  entered  Northern  Italy  in  255  a.d., 
penetrating  as  far  as  Ravenna.  Their  progress  southward 
was  stopped  by  Lucius  Domitius  AureUanus,  one  of  the  best 
of  Valerian's  generals,  but  they  maintained  the  footing  they 
had  gained  in  the  northern  plains  of  the  peninsula. 

About  256  A.n.  the  news  was  once  more  brought  to  Borne 
that  the  Persians  were  carrying  ail  before  them  in  the  East, 
under  their  king.  Sapor  I.,  and  Valerian  left  Some  and 
marched  to  the  scene  of  strife.  Passing  through  Asia  Minor, 
into  which  the  Goths  had  recently  extended  their  predatory 
incursions,  he  entered  Mesopotamia.  Defeated  by  Sapor, 
Valerian  was  taken  prisoner,  and  held  in  a  close  and  crnel 
captivity,  the  Persian  king  using  the  Boman  emperor  as  a 
mounting  block  whenever  he  chose  to  ride  abroad  Broken 
^^  spirit  as  well  as  fortune,  Valerian  died^  and  Sapor  had  him 
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akixmedy  and  placed  the  stuffed  integument  in  some  Pevsiaii 
temple.  By  some  it  is  asserted  that  Sapor  was  barbarous 
enough  to  ^in  his  unhappy  victim  while  he  was  yet  aliva 

OHRONOLOOICAL  SUlOf ABT. 
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death „    260 


4.   OALLIKKUB. 

On  the  captivity  of  Valerian,  his  son  Gallienus  acted  as 
«mperor  alone.  In  his  reign  the  Germans  and  other  ^g  a 
barbarous  nations  attacked  the  empire  on  aU  sides.  ^T^ 
But,  though  the  empire  was  afflicted  throughout 
with  pestilence  and  famine— though  the  Geimans  overran 
Rh»tia — ^though  the  Alemanni  wasted  Gaul — ^though  the 
GothSy  the  Quadi,  and  Sarmatians  poured  forth  from  their 
forests,  and  carried  desolation  everywhere — ^GaUienus  re- 
mained in  the  utmost  tranquillity  at  Bome,  inventing  new 
pleasures,  and  passing  his  time  in  luxury  and  debauch. 
When  informed  of  the  loss  of  his  provinces,  or  the  calamities 
of  the  state,  he  answered  only  with  a  jest ;  and  in  a  short 
time  his  power  was  little  more  than  a  mero  mockery.  It 
was  fortunate,  however,  for  Gallienus  that  thero  were  others 
more  efficient  than  himself  to  protect  the  threatened  outposts 
of  the  empiro.  At  the  fertile  oasis  midway  between  the 
Euphrates  and  Damascus,  where  caravans  wero  wont  to  halt, 
s  noble  city,  called  Palmyra,  had  sprung  up,  which  had 
gathered  wealth  and  increased  in  importance  from  century  to 
century  as  a  place  of  transit  trade.  It  gradually  became  the 
metropolis  of  an  Arab  empire — or  rather  its  ruler  assumed, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Arab  tribes,  a  kind  of  leadership  and 
sovereignty  over  them,  and  in  virtue  of  this  supremacy  was 
styled  Prince  of  the  Saracens.  Odenathus,  the  husband  of 
the  famous  Zenobia,  was  ruling  at  Palmyra  at  this  time,  and 
on  the  defeat  of  the  Bomans  under  Valerian  he  rendered 
essential  service  to  Bome  by  harassing  Sapor  and  the  Pezaians 
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on  their  letieat.  Odenathus  was  succeeded  in  267  a.d.  bj  his 
wife  2«enobiay  but  the  pretensions  of  Palmyra  to  the  sovereignty 
of  the  East  becoming  insufferable  to  Eome,  Zenobia  was  at- 
tacked and  defeated  by  Aurelian  in  273  a.d.,  and  the  short- 
lived Palmyrene  empire  brought  to  a  close. 

The  story  of  the  reign  of  Gallienus  is  a  difficult  one  to  tell, 
for  so  many  Romans — there  were  thirty  pretenders  to  the  im- 
perial crown  in  different  parts  of  the  empire  at  one  time,  it  is 
said— deemed  themselves  worthy  of  the  empire,  and  were 
successful  in  some  cases  in  securing  the  government  of  the 
provinces  in  which  they  were  stationed,  that  the  empire  re- 
sembled nothing  so  much  as  a  house  divided  against  itself, 
In  the  East,  as  we  have  seen,  Odenathus  was  aspiring  to  a 
sort  of  sovereignty,  and  he  seems  at  first  to  have  been  looked 
on  as  a  vassal  king  subject  to  Rome,  for  Gallienus  triumphed 
for  his  successes  over  the  Persians.  Egypt  passed,  to  a  certain 
extent,  under  the  rule  of  Odenathus.  In  the  West,  Postumus 
grouped  Graul,  Spain,  and  Britain  into  a  separate  empire, 
whose  capital  was  at  Treves.  It  did  not  last  long,  it  is  true  ; 
for  Victorinus,  the  colleague  of  Postumus,  as  well  as  Postumus 
himself,  were  murdered  by  the  soldiers,  and  Victoria  then 
became  empress,  from  whose  hands  the  sceptre  passed  to 
Tetricus  in  267  a.d.  In  Syria,  Macrianus,  the  prefect  of  the 
Praetorian  guards  under  Valerian,  had  been  proclaimed  em- 
peror by  the  troops  (261  a.d.)  ;  but  when  on  his  way  to  Rome 
he  was  met,  defeated,  and  killed  by  Aureolus,  who  had  been 
proclaimed  in  Illyricum.  Aureolus  seems  to  have  maintained 
his  position  untU  268  A.D.,  when  Gallienus  attacked  him  in 
Milan.  He  was  languishing  of  a  wound  received  during  the 
siege,  when  Gallienus  was  killed  by  some  of  his  officers.  His 
death  happened  March  20,  268  a.d. 

It  is  necessary  to  turn  back  and  glance  at  the  doings  of  the 
Goths  during  the  last  two  reigns.  They  had  been  beaten 
back  from  Illyricum  and  Macedonia  by  Aurelian  from  255  A.n. 
to  257  A.D.  Foiled  in  forcing  a  way  westward  into  Italy, 
they  occupied  the  little  kingdom  of  Bosporus,  and  in  258  a.d. 
passed  into  Asia  Minor.  Several  cities  on  the  southern 
shores  of  the  Black  S^  including  Trebizond,  were  overcome 
by  them  and  plundered,  and,  making  their  way  through  the 
I^pontis,  now  the  Sea  of  Marmara,  into  the  JEgeon  Sea, 
they  plundered  the  whole  coast  of  Greece,  and  all  but  took 
Athens  (262  a.d.).    Bribed  by  Gallienus,  a  Gothic  tribe,  the 
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Heruli,  enteted  the  service  of  Borne  just  as  they  were  about 
to  foice  a  passage  into  Italy  from  Illyiicuin,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  barbarians  returned  home,  some  through  Moosia,  and 
others  by  the  way  by  which  they  had  come. 


CHBONOLOQICAL  SUMMARY. 
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5.    MARCUS  AURELIUS   CLAUDIUS. 

On  the  death  of  Gallienus,  the  army  nominated  Marcus 
Aurelius  Claudius  emperor,  and  his  title  was  joy-  ^ao 
fully  confirmed  by  the  senate  and  the  people.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  valour  and  conduct^  and  had  ^^* 
performed  the  most  excellent  services  against  the  Goths,  who 
had  long  continued  to  make  irruptions  into  the  empire,  as  it 
has  been  shown.  He  had  been  placed  by  Gallienus  in  com- 
mand of  Ulyricum,  where  his  successes  over  the  invading 
barbarians  won  him  the  name  of  Grothicus.  He  was  equally 
remarkable  for  the  strength  of  his  body  and  the  vigour  of  his 
mind,  and  was  chaste  and  temperate,  a  rewarder  of  the  good, 
and  a  severe  punisher  of  those  who  transgressed  the  laws. 
His  first  care  was  to  enforce  the  surrender  of  Aureolus,  who 
was  beheaded  immediately  after.  He  then  marched  immedi- 
ately against  the  Alemanni,  who  had  remained  in  Northern 
Italy,  and  compelled  them  to  withdraw  beyond  the  Alps.  In 
269  ▲.D.  the  news  was  brought  to  Borne  that  the  Goths  had 
again  poured  from  their  northern  fortresses  over  the  seaboard 
of  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  Greek  Islands  in  the  Mediter^ 
lanean,  and  were  laying  siege  to  Thessalonica.  Claudius, 
although  he  was  scarcely  able  to  gather  an  efficient  army  ^m 
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ibe  number  of  man  that  were  with  Tetricos  in  the  west,  mnd 
Zenohift  in  the  east,  marched  against  them.  On  his  approach 
thejr  raised  the  siege  of  Thessalonica,  and  hastened  to  meet 
him,  expecting  an  easy  Tictory.  In  this  they  were  mistaken; 
for  Claodias  completely  defeated  them  at  Niuasus,  in  Dardania, 
and,  by  carrying  on  a  desultory  warfiEire  throoghont  the  winter, 
sacceeded  in  annihilating  them  by  the  spnxig  of  the  following 
year.  Scarcely  had  he  achieved  this  when  he  fell  ill  at  Sir- 
miom,  and  died  in  March  270  A.D.,  after  naming  Lucins 
Domitius  Anrelianns  as  his  soccessor.  In  some  measure  he 
anested  the  decline  of  the  empire,  and  seemed  to  restore  a 
portion  of  the  glory  of  Bome.  His  reign  was  active  and 
successful  He  is  said  to  have  united  in  himself  the  mode- 
ration of  Augustus,  the  valour  of  Trajan,  and  the  piety  of 
Antoninus. 

OHBONOLOGICAL  SUMMABY. 


Accession    of     HarcoB 

Aureliiu  Clandiiu   ...  A.D.  268 
Invasion  of  Asia  Minor 

and   Greece    by   the 

Goths „    269 


Goths  defeated   by  the 

Emperor  dandies  at 

NaXssns  A-D.  269 

Death   of   dandins   at 

Sirminm ,,    270 


6.   LUGIUB  DOMITIUS   AURELIANUS. 

The  able  general  who  had  assumed  the  chief  command  on 

the  death  of  Claudius,  designated  to  it  by  the  late  emperor, 

and  willingly  recognised  by  the  arxny,  was  the  son  of  a  peasant 

of  Sirmium.     He  had  enlisted  in  the  army  at  an  early  age, 

and  won  his  way  upwards  from  grade  to  grade.    He  had  seen 

plenty  of  arduous  service  against  the  Goths  and  other  enemies 

of  Borne,  and  had  at  last  been  adopted  into  a  noble  Eoman 

fanuly.     His  accession  was  not  altogether  without  opposition, 

for  Quintillus,  the  brother  of  Claudius,  was  proclaimed  at 

Aqnileia  by  the  troops,  and  his  nomination  was  accepted  by 

the  senate.     The  candidature  of  Quintillus,  however,  did  not 

last  long  ;  for,  aware  of  his  inability  to  cope  with  his  rival, 

he  committed  suicide  a  few  days  after  his  elevation  to  the 

purple. 

Auielian's  first  care  was  to  bring  about  an  immediate  settle- 

t^Q     ment  of  the  conflict  that  had  been  raging  so  loQg 

J^     with  the   Goths,   and  in   order  to  effect  this   he 

resigned  the  province  of  Dacia  to  them,  taking 
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hostages  for  their  good  conduct.  The  Boman  settlers  in 
D^cia  -were  withdrawn  to  the  south  hank  of  the  Danuhe,  hut 
many  chose  to  remain  and  hecome  inooiporated  hy  inter- 
marriage with  the  Goths.  In  the  meantime  the  Alemanni 
had  taken  advantage  of  the  Gothic  war  to  re-enter  Northern 
Italy ;  and  Aurelian,  as  soon  as  he  had  settled  matters  in 
Dada,  marched  against  them,  intending  to  attack  them  when 
they  recro&sed  the  Danube  in  their  homeward  march  with 
the  plunder  they  collected.  Finding  that  they  could  not 
avoid  a  conflict  with  Aurelian  if  they  crossed  the  Danube, 
they  turned  hack  and  recommenced  their  ravages  in  Northern 
Italy.  On  this  Aurelian  hastened  after  them  in  ^^^ 
pursuit,  but  received  a  severe  and  almost  fatal  check  ^ 
near  Fhtcentia ;  but,  after  receiving  reinforcements 
by  waiting  for  the  bulk  of  his  army,  that  was  coming  up 
behind,  he  attacked  and  defeated  them,  first  at  Fanum,  now 
Fano,  in  Umbria,  and  afterwards  before  Pavia,  winning  two 
such  decisive  victories,  that  the  invading  army  of  the  Ale- 
manni was  utterly  cut  to  pieces  and  destroyed. 

The  growth  of  Home  had  been  so  great,  that  vast  suburbs 
now  lay  on  all  sides  around  the  ancient  city  as  enclosed  with 
walls  by  Servius  Tullius ;  and  for  its  better  security  against  any 
sudden  attack  firom  the  northern  foes  of  the  empire,  Aurelian 
enclosed  the  whole  with  a  new  waU,  of  which  a  great  part 
remains  to  this  day.   The  fortification  of  the  capital     070 
completed,  he  then  turned  his  attention  to  reducing 
the  portions  of  the  empire  which  had  acquired  in-     ^^* 
dependence  in  the  reign  of  Gallienus,  and  first  he  prepared  an 
expedition  against  Palmyra,  which  had  become  the  head  of  a 
powerful  kingdom,  comprising  Syria  and  F^;ypt,  tmder  the 
able  government  of  its  queen,  Zenobia,  the  widow  of  Odena- 
thus,  who  had  been  killed  in  a  private  quarrel  in  267  A.D., 
and  her  prime  minister,  the  Greek  philosopher  and  statesman, 
Longinus.     For  some  years  the  Boman  emperors  had  been 
content  to  allow  things  to  go  on  as  they  were  in  Palmyra, 
because  its  rulers  professed  dependence  on  Borne;  but,  by 
the  advice  of  Longinus,  Zenobia  had  openly  declared  herself 
independent  of  Aurelian,    and  this  the  haughty  spirit  of 
an  emperor  of  Borne  could  not  suffer.     War  was     ^^ 
declared,  and  Aurelian  entered  Syria.      Zenobia      j!~ 
hastened  to  meet  him,  and  after  suffering  defeat  at 
Antioch  and  Emesa  retreated  to  her  capital,  which,  after  en- 
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daring  a  long  siege — in  whicli  the  Romans  were  assisted  hj 
their  old  enemy,  the  Persians,  under  their  new  king,  Yaranes 
L — sTurendered.  Zenobia  escaped,  but  was  pursued  and  cap- 
tured. Longinus  and  many  of  the  Palmyrene  nobles  were 
put  to  death.  A  Roman  garrison  was  left  in  the  city,  and 
Aurelian  commenced  his  homeward  march  ;  but  he  had 
scarcely  crossed  the  Bosporus  and  re-entered  Europe  when 
the  news  came  that  the  troops  left  in  charge  of  the  city  had 
been  cut  to  pieces  in  a  revolt  of  the  inhabitants.  Returning 
in  haste,  Aurelian  took  a  terrible  revenge  for  the  rising  by 
putting  every  one  in  Palmyra,  on  whom  he  could  lay  huid^ 
to  death,  and  levelling  the  city  to  the  ground.  The  conquest 
of  Zenobia  and  destruction  of  Palmyra  was  effected  in 
273  A.D. 

The  settlement  of  affiurs  in  the  East  being  thus  concluded 

Ai»^  to  Aurelian's  satisfaction,  the  inde&tigable  emperor 
immediately  entered  Gaul  to  put  an  end  to  the  pre- 
tensions of  Tetricus.  It  is  thought  by  some  that 
Tetricus,  weary  of  the  cares  of  government,  and  a&aid  of 
his  own  troops,  had  besought  Aurelian  to  reassert  his  authority 
over  the  revolted  provinces;  but,  however  this  may  have 
been,  a  fierce  and  sanguinary  battle  took  place  near  the 
modem  town  of  Chalons-sur-Mame,  in  which  the  Gauls  and 
Romans  under  Tetricus  were  completely  defeated,  and  Tetricus 
himself  taken  prisoner.  The  triumph  which  Aurelian  held 
for  these  victories,  and  the  pacification  of  the  empire,  was  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  that  Rome  had  ever  beheld. 

After  restoring  peace  to  the  empire,  he  endeavoured  also  to 
bring  back  virtue  by  the  strictest  justice.  He  was  v6ry  rigid 
in  punishing  the  crimes  of  the  soldiers,  and  took  care  that  the 
peasantry  should  not  be  plundered,  upon  any  pretence,  of  the 
smallest  article  of  their  property.  In  executing  justice  he 
&equently  degenerated  into  cruelty;  but  the  vices  of  the 
times,  in  some  measure,  seemed  to  require  it  The  Romans, 
contrasting  the  license  under  previous  emperors  with  the 
strict  morality  which  Aurelian  strove  to  inculcate,  showed 
opposition  to  his  reforms,  and  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against 
Mm,  which  Aurelian  put  down  with  more  than  his  accustomed 
severity.  In  the  punishment  which  he  inflicted  on  the  guilty, 
or  those  so  reputed,  the  Christians  were  sharers.  Against 
these  he  drew  up  several  letters  and  edicts,  preparatory  to  a 

~^  severe  persecution ;  but  if  we  may  believe  tiie  historians 
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•of  the  times  be  was  deterred  from  signing  them  by  a  tbnndeiv- 
bolt,  which  fell  so  near  his  person  that  his  escape  was  con- 
sidered as  miracnlons.  At  last,  wearied  of  his  strictness — 
which,  by  the  provocation  of  his  opponents,  had  degenerated 
into  cruelty — ^the  Eomans,  at  the  beginning  of  275  A.D.y 
gladly  saw  him  leave  the  capital  to  undertake  an  expedition 
against  the  Persians,  who  were  again  beginning  to  be  trouble- 
some. He  had  just  entered  Asia  Minor  when  he  was  mur« 
dered  by  some  of  his  officers.  He  died  March,  276  a.d., 
in  the  sixtieth,  or,  as  some  say,  in  the  sixty-fifbh,  year  of 
his  age. 

OHBONOLOGIGAL  SUMMABT. 


Accession  of  Aurelian...  a.d.  270 
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who  are   allowed  to 
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Defeat  of  Zenobia  and 
destruction  of  Pal- 
myra      „    278 

Defeat  of  Tetricus  in 
Gaul    „    274 

Murder  of  Aurelian „    276 


7.   MARCUS   CLAUDIUS  TAOITUa 

No  steps  were  taken,  either  by  the  senate  or  the  army,  to 
appoint  a  successor  to  Aurelian  as  soon  as  his  death  was  an- 
nounced. Each  body,  in  fact,  seems  to  have  been  anxious  to 
throw  the  onus  of  choice  on  the  other.  It  was  not,  indeed, 
until  six  months  after  Aurelian's  death  that  the  senate  gave 
way,  and  made  choice  of  Marcus  Claudius  Tacitus,  a  man  of 
great  merit,  and  no  way  ambitious  of  the  honours  that  were 
offered  to  him.  At  the  time  of  his  election  he  was  seventy- 
five  years  of  age,  and  was  filling  the  office  of  princeps,  or 
chief  of  the  Roman  senate.  He  was  extremely  temperate  in 
every  part  of  his  conduct.  He  was  fond  of  learning,  and  the 
memory  of  those  who  had  deserved  well  of  their  country ; 
and,  in  particular,  he  greatly  honoured  the  works  of  his 
namesake,  Tacitus,  the  historian,  which  he  caused  to  be  ^ 
placed  in  every  public  library  throughout  the  empire.  A 
short  time  after  his  elevation  to  the  throne,  he  found  himself 
called  upon  to  proceed  to  Asia  Minor,  to  clear  the  peninsula 
of  the  Alani,  a  tribe  of  Scythians,  who  had  been  summoned  ^ 
to  the  assistance  of  Aurelian  in  the  expedition  which  he  was 
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nndertaking  against  the  PeraiaiuB  when  he  met  with  his  death. 
Tacitus  pioceeded  against  the  Alani  with  vigour,  and  had 
nearly  succeeded  in  restoring  peace  to  Asia  AOnor,  when  ho 
died  at  Taisus,  Apxil  12,  276  a.d. 

OHBONOLOOIOAL  8UMMABT. 

Acoeasionof  MarcasClan-               t  Death  of   the  Emperor 
dins  Tacitus Sept.,  a-d.  275  |     Tacitus  at  Tarsoa a.d.  276 

8.  MARCUS  AUBEUUS  PBOBUS. 

On  the  death  of  Tacitus,  his  brother,  Marcus  Annius 
Florianus,  prevailed  on  the  army  in  Asia  Minor  to  proclaim 
him  as  emperor,  hut  the  choice  of  the  troops  in  Syria  fell  on 
Marcus  Aurelius  Probus,  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  for  he 
was  at  that  time  but  forty-four  years  of  age.  Bom  at  Sir- 
mium,  in  Pannonia,  Probus,  like  Aurelian,  had  enlisted  early 
in  life,  and  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  active  service  under  him 
and  other  emperors.  The  command  of  the  East  had  been 
assigned  to  him  by  Tacitus,  and  he  had  scarcely  entered  on 
the  duties  of  his  new  government  when  the  death  of  his 
master  raised  him  to  the  throne.  He  delayed  not  a  moment 
in  returning  home.  Horianus  was  murdered  by  the  troops  at 
his  approach,  and  the  senate  gladly  confirmed  his  election. 

As  brave  and  eneigetic  in  every  respect  as  Aurelian,  bat 
£Eir  more  merciful,  prudent,  and  poUtic,  his  reign  was  a  pros- 
perous and  happy  time  for  Home.  The  same  work,  it  is  true, 
had  to  be  carried  out — the  work  of  protecting  the  fronUer 
provinces  against  the  northern  tribes ;  but  Probus  addressed 
o»g  himself  to  the  task  with  vigour,  and  was  eminently 
"'^  successful  The  Franks  were  driven  northwards 
'  ^m  Gaul,  and  compelled  to  retreat  beyond  the 
Lower  Ehine.  The  Alemanni  were  also  forced  back  into  the 
German  forests,  and  the  old  boundary  line  of  the  "Tithed 
Lands "  between  the  u^er  couises  of  the  Ehine  and  the 
Danube  was  restored.  Treaties,  indeed,  weie  made  with  the 
tribes  of  the  north  and  Germany,  in  virtue  of  which  they 
engaged  to  furnish  supplies  for  the  armies  on  the  ^ntier  and 
recruits,  which  were  incorporated  in  small  bodies  among  the 
different  Eoman  legions. 

Probus  had  sent  Satuminus  to  the  East  to  take  measures 
"**  the  protection  of  Boman  interests  in  those  parts,  and  this 
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general  had  restored  peace  to  iE^ypt,  which  had  been  trouhled 
by  an  invasion  of  the  Ethiopians.     His  friends  recommended 
Mm  to  declare  the  independence  of  the  eastern  provinces,  and 
to  assume  the  government,  and,  unwisely  yielding     aoa 
to  their  persuasions,  he  did  so.     His  ambition,  how-     ~~^ 
ever,  only  drew  on  him  swift  destruction;   for 
Probus  marched  against  him  immediately,  and  Satuminus 
fell  on  the  field  of  battle.     His  example  was  followed  by 
Bonosus  and  Proculus  iu  Graul,  who  set  up  the  standard  of 
revolt  from  Rome  while  Probus  was  in  the  East,  to  meet  with 
defeat  and  death  on  his  return.     Though  a  soldier,  he  did 
not  like  fighting  for  fighting's  sake,  as  many  of  his  profession 
did  and  do,  and  he  became  an  object  of  dislike  to  the  troops 
£x>m  having  said  that  he  hoped  a  time  of  universal  peace 
would  come,  when  men  would  find  something  better  to  do  than 
cutting  each  other's  throats.     He  had  a  taste  for  agricultural 
pursuits,  and  set  his  troops  about  draining  the  land     aoa 
about  Sirmium.    This  led  to  his  death;  for  one     ^^ 
day,  while  he  was  busily  engaged  in  superintending 
the  works,  they  rose  in  sudden  insurrection  against  him.    He 
retreated  in  haste  to  a  watch-tower  that  he  had  erected  to 
overlook  the  country  round  and  the  camp ;  but  the  mutinous 
soldiery  followed  him,  forced  their  way  in,  and  put  him  to 
death.    Sorrow  for  the  deed  followed  speedily,  as  soon  as  the 
momentary  resentment  had  time  to  cool  down,  and  the  soldiers 
^ected  over  his  remains  a  monument,  on  which  the  following 
inscription  bore  witness  to  his  worth  and  merits  :  "  Here  lies 
Probus  the  emperor,  an  honest  man  indeed,  a  conqueror  of 
the  barbarians,  and  an  enemy  to  tyrants." 

OHBONOLOGIOAL  BUICMABT. 

Election  of   Probus  as  at  Alexandria,  and  its 

emperor  confirmed  by  suppression    a.  D.  280 

the  senate   ...August,  a.d.  276  '  Suppression  of  the  insur- 

Conquest  of  the  Fnmks,  j      rection  of  Bonosus  and 

Aiemanni,  and  other  Proculus  in  Gaul „    280 

tribes   that   had    in-  '  Murder   of   Probus  by 

vadedGaul    „    277!      mutinous    troops    at 

Bebellion  of  Satnrninus  i     Sirmium „    282 

9.   CABU8,  CABINUd,   AND  NUUERIAN. 

The  dignity  of  emperor  was  bestowed  by  the  soldiers,  after 
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i^e  deaih  of  Probiu,  on  Manms  Anreliiis  Canifi,  the  prefect  of 
the  Pn^nan  gaards,  and  he  accepted  office  at  once,  without 
caring  whether  the  senate  chose  to  recognise  him  or  not  He 
iTBS  a  native  of  Narho,  in  GaUia  Narhonensis,  and  was  about 
sixtj  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  accession  to  power. 
After  associating  his  sons.  Carinas  and  Nnmeiian,  with  him- 
self in  the  empire  as  Cffisars,  as  those  subordinate  in  rank  to 
the  emperor  only  were  now  commonly  called,  in  token  ot 
being  lua  sacoessors  in  the  goyemment»  he  left  the  former  to 
cany  on  the  government  at  home,  and  marched  with  the 
latter  into  Blyricam  to  repel  an  invasion  of  the  SarmatiaDS. 
Thence  he  marched  through  Thiace  and  Asia  Minor  to  prose- 
cnte  a  war  against  the  Persians,  who  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
gg^  turn  him  from  his  purpose.  He  ovenan  Meso- 
^^  potamia  and  took  Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon,  when 
'  he  died  during  an  awful  storm  of  thunder  and 
lightning.  The  general's  tent  was  strack  by  lightning,  or 
purposely  set  on  fire,  and  the  troops,  no  longer  inclined  to 
continue  the  war  with  Persia,  marched  homeward,  under  the 
oommand  of  Numerian.  Through  illness,  Kumerian  was 
obliged  to  be  carried  along  with  the  army,  shut  np  in  a  doee 
litter.  After  some  time,  the  peculiarity  of  his  situation  ex- 
cited the  ambition  of  his  &ther-in4aw,  Arrius  Aper,  the  pre- 
fect of  the  Praetorian  guards,  who  hired  a  mercenaiy  viUsdn 
to  murder  Numerian  in  his  litter ;  and,  the  better  to  conceal 
the  &ct,  he  reported  that  he  was  still  alive,  but  unable  to 
show  himself  to  the  troops.  In  this  manner  the  dead  bodj 
was  carried  about  for  some  days,  Aper  continuing  to  attend 
it  with  the  utmost  appearance  of  respect,  and  seeming  to 
receive  orders  as  usual.  However,  the  offcnsiveness  of  the 
smell  at  length  discovering  the  treacheiy,  Diocletian,  one  of 
the  most  noted  commanders  of  his  time,  was  chosen  empexor 
by  the  army,  and  slew  Aper  with  his  own  band,  thereby  ful 
filling  a  prophecy  that  he  should  be  emperor  after  he  had 
slain  abcttr. 

At  home,  Carinas  had  broken  into  excesses  during  the 
absence  of  his  father  and  brother,  which  rendered  him  an 
object  of  dislike  to  the  senate  and  the  people.  Hearing  of 
the  assumption  of  the  purple  by  Diocletian,  he  hastened  to 
dispute  his  passage  homewards  through  Mcesia.  The  con- 
tending forces  met  on  the  plains  of  Margus,  and  Diocletian 
"was  defsated.    The  conqaeror,  however,  was  assassinated  im- 
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mediately  after  the  battle,  and  the  claim  of  Diocletian  was 
promptly  recognised  by  the  senate. 


OHBONOLOOIOAL  SUMHART. 


Aeoession  of   Carns   as 

emperor a.I).  282 

HiB  aeath  by  lightning 
in  Persia  while  en- 
gaged in  conquering 
that  country „    283 

Numerian  proclaimed  in 
the  East „    283 


Murder  of  Numerian  by 
Aper   A.D.  284 

Proclamation  of  Diocle- 
tian   Sept.,    „    284 

Diocletian  defeated  hy 
Garinua  at  Margas — 
Assassination  of  the 
Emperor  Carinns „    286 


BMPfiRORS   FROM  DECIUS  TO   NUMERIAN. 


Dedna    a.d.  249 

Callus  Hostilius   ,  251 

^milianus „  253 

ValerianusandGallienus    „  253 

GallienuB  alone „  260 

Claudius „  268 

QnintiUofl „  270 


Aurelian A.D.  270 


Tacitus  

Florianu«!i    ...,.,--- 

fi    276 

Probus 

„    276 

Carus  alone   

„    282 

CaruB,  Carinus,  and  Nu- 
merianus    

..    283 

CHAPTEB  Vni. 

nOU  BIOCIETIAV  TO  C0H8TAVTIHS  IHS  OB£At. 

285  A.D.  to  323  A.D. 

1.   DIOCLETIAN   AND  HIS  COADJUTORS. 

Caius  Valerius  Dioclbtianus  was  the  son  of  a  scrivener, 
or  as  others  say,  of  a  slave,  and  was  bom  at  Dio-     ^qa 
clea,  in  Dalraatia,  whence  he  obtained  his  name. 
When  elected  to  the  empire,  he  was  about  forty 
years  of  age,  and  owed  his  exaltation  entirely  to  his  merit ; 
and  he  had  passed  through  all  the  gradations  of  office  with 
sagacity,  courage,  and  success.     The  beginning  of  his  reign 
did  not  in  the  least  deceive  the  expectations  which  his  sub- 
jects had  formed  in  his  favour.    He  pardoned  all  his  enemies, 
and  injured  neither  their  fortunes  nor  their  honours. 

Instead  of  returning  to  Rome,  the  head  and  metropolis  of 
the  empire^  as  his  first  intention  appears  to  have  been^  Diocle- 
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tian  took  up  His  residence  at  Nicomedia,  a  town  of  Bidiynii» 
on  an  eastern  inlet  of  the  Propontis,  or  Sea  of  Marmara.  He 
did  this  partly  to  free  himself  from  the  domination  of  the 
senate,  and  partly  to  be  nearer  the  scene  of  action  shodd 
fresh  troubles  necessitate  his  presence  in  the  eastern  pio- 
vinces.  To  prevent  any  evil  results  from  his  absence  bm 
Eome,  he  appointed  Marcus  Aurelius  Mazimianas,  an  Qlyma 
soldier,  of  low  origin  like  himself,  his  successor  and  repreeen- 
tative  in  the  West  in  285  a.d.,  and  in  the  following  year 
associated  him  with  himself  as  emperor  of  the  Western  pro- 
vinces, while  he  himself  retained  supreme  authority  in  the 
East  Thus  was  the  plan  initiated  for  the  division  of  the 
empire,  which  was  substantially  carried  out  at  a  later  period. 

The  first  task  that  Maximianus  encountered  in  the  West 
was  the  suppression  of  a  rebellion  of  the  peasants  of  Gaol 
(286  A.D.) ;  and  no  sooner  was  this  put  down  than  his  pre- 
sence was  required  in  Britain,  where  the  sovereign  power  was 

2gA     openly  assumed  by  Carausius  (287  A.D.).  Posaeased 

^^     of  a  powerful  fleet  and  great  resources,  tiie  Emperors 
Diodetian  and  Maximianus  found  it  more  to  their 
profit  to  make  peace  with  him  than  to  fight  against  him,  ud 
they  acknowledged  him  as  supreme  in  Britain. 

Diocletian  now  proceeded  to  extend  his  system  of  the  separ 
ration  of  the  empire  by  dividing  it  into  four  governments, 
under  as  many  princes.  Maximianus  continued  to  share  with 
him  the  title  of  Augustus,  and  Galerius  and  JOonstanUus 
Chlorus  were  created  Caesars.  Each  had  his  separate  departp 
ment  or  province,  and  all  were  nominally  supreme,  bat  is 
reality  under  the  superior  talenta  and  authority  of  Diocletian. 
Constantius  was  adopted  by  Maximianus,  and  married  his 
stepdaughter  Theodora,  to  do  which  he  divorced  his  first  wife 
Helena,  afterwards  famous  in  history  for  the  favour  she 
showed  to  the  Christians,  and  her  canonization  as  a  saint 
Galerius  was  adopted  by  Diocletian,  and  received  in  mairiage 
his  daughter  Valeria.  This  arrangement  was  effected  in  29S 
A.D.  It  may  be  said  here  that  Constantius  belonged  to  a 
noble  family  of  Upper  Moesia,  and  was  the  son  of  Eutropio^ 
who  had  married  Claudia,  the  niece  of  the  Emperor  Claudius. 
Galerius,  on  the  other  hand,  was  as  unlike  him  in  disposition 
as  he  was  his  inferior  in  point  of  birth,  being  a  rough  ^ 
ferocious  soldier,  the  son  of  a  poor  and  illiterate  shepherd  of 
Dacia.   The  separation  of  the  empire  was  thua  effeeteii  I>i^ 
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cletiany  who  vas  oonsidered  as  possessed  of  tlie  chief  autho- 
rity, superintended  the  affairs  of  Ada  Minor,  Syria,  Egypt, 
and  Thrace,  and  fixed  his  residence  at  llicomedia.  Maximi- 
anas  at  Milan,  which  he  made  the  capital  of  his  division, 
ruled  over  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Africa.  Galerius  governed  Illy- 
ricum,  the  Danubian  provinces,  and  Greece,  and  fixed  on 
Limnium  as  the  seat  of  his  government.  Constantius  assumed 
the  management  of  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Britain,  and  stationed 
himself  at  Treves.  Home,  from  being  the  head  and  source  of 
government  of  the  whole  empire,  sank  into  the  position  of  a  ^ 
second-rate  city.  The  authority  of  the  senate  fell  to  zero,  and 
paled  before  the  new  system  of  separate  personal  government 
that  was  thus  inaugurated  in  difierent  parts  of  Uie  empire. 
The  army  was  kept  under  control,  the  Pnetorian  guards  were 
partly  disbanded,  and  in  their  place  each  emperor  and  each 
Csesar  had  his  body-guard. 

The  arrangement  thus  effected  by  Diocletian  was  not  with- 
out its  advantages.  Prompt  and  ready  attention  could  be 
paid  by  each  administrator  to  the  affairs  of  the  provinces  im- 
mediately under  his  eye,  and  it  was  by  no  means  necessary 
as  heretofore  for  the  emperor,  as  head  and  chief  of  the  state, 
to  run  hither  and  thither  to  any  part  of  the  frontier  where  he 
might  be  called  whenever  danger  threatened  from  without,  or 
rebellion  within  threw  all  things  into  disorder.  The  first 
thing  that  was  done  under  the  new  regime  was  to  compel  the 
subjection  of  Britein  once  more  to  imperial  authority,  and  in 
292  A.D.  Constantius  prepared  for  an  atteck  on  Carausius. 
The  task  of  defending  the  island  against  the  imperial  troops 
did  not  fall  on  him,  however,  but  on  Allectus,  by  whom 
Carausius  was  murdered  in  293  a.d.  Three  years  longer  did 
Constantius  await  lus  opportunity,  and  at  last  managed  to 
evade  the  watehful  care  of  his  adversary,  whose  fleet  protected 
the  coast  in  a  most  admirable  manner,  and  effected  a  landing 
on  the  coast  of  Kent.  A  battle  ensued,  in  which  Allectus 
was  killed,  and  the  Britons  immediately  afterwards  returned 
to  their  allegiance.  Constentius  next  found  employ-  aaa 
ment  in  repelling  an  invasion  of  the  Alemanni,  who  ~v^ 
crossed  the  Ebine  and  ravaged  Gaul.  During  this 
time  Galerius  had  been  actively  engaged  in  repelling  the  in- 
vasions of  the  Goths  and  Sarmatians  beyond  the  Danube,  and  ^ 
in  carrying  war  into  their  own  country  to  make  reprisals  for 
their  attacks. 
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The  Angnsti,  as  the  emperoze  were  called,  were  as  busy  in 
earryiiig  on  and  directing  waifaie  as  the  Csesan.  A  lebeUion 
in  Mauritania  was  pnt  down  by  MaximiannB,  while  another 
in  Egypt^  where  AchiUeus  had  assomed  the  sovereignty  of  the 
country,  was  suppressed  by  Diocletian.  It  was  just  007 
after  this  that  the  afEiEdrs  of  Eome  with  Persia  once  Jl 
more  assumed  prominence.  It  will  be  remembered 
that,  in  the  time  of  the  unfortunate  Emperor  Valerian,  Arme- 
nia had  been  conquered  by  Sapor;  hut,  when  this  took  place, 
the  young  Armenian  prince  Tiiidates  was  saved,  and  brought 
to  Bome  to  be  educated.  A  revolt  of  the  Armenians  in  266 
A.D.  had  paved  the  way  for  his  return,  and  the  contest  for 
supremacy  between  Tiridates  and  the  Persian  kings  continued 
for  some  years.  At  last  Tiridates  got  the  upper  hand,  aided 
by  a  civil  war  in  Persia,  and  the  services  of  a  Chinese  prince, 
Mamgo,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Armenia,  after  being  refused 
an  asylum  in  Persia.  When  the  civil  strife  in  Persia  had 
been  hrought  to  a  termination,  the  Persians  once  more  took 
up  arms  against  Tiridates,  who  fled  to  Diocletian  to  seek 
assistance.  To  afford  this  Diocletian  immediately  took  up 
his  residence  at  Antioch,  and  sent  Galerius  into  Mesopotamia 
to  prosecute  the  war. 

The  fiist  efforts  of  the  Eomans  were  unsuccessful,  but  in 
the  second  campaign  Gralerius  carried  everything  before  him, 
and  compelled  the  Persians  to  sue  for  peace.  Armenia,  Meso> 
potamia,  and  all  the  country  beyond  the  Tigris  as  far  as  the 
Chaboras  or  Khabour,  were  ceded  to  Rome  (298  A.D.).  A 
few  years  after  this,  when  the  whole  of  the  empire  was  at 
peace,  Diocletian  and  Maximianus  visited  Home  (302  a.d.)  to 
hold  a  triumph  for  the  numerous  victories  that  had  been  ob- 
tained during  the  reign  by  the  Augusti  and  the  Caesars.  This 
was  the  last  of  the  old  triumphs  that  was  ever  witnessed  in 
Home. 

During  the  reign  of  Diocletian  Christianity  had  made  rapid 
progress,  and  it  was  now  openly  professed  by  the  majority  of 
persons  in  Borne  and  by  persons  of  the  highest  rank.  There 
was,  indeed,  no  especial  objection  to  Christianity  on  the  part 
of  the  ruling  powers  of  Rome,  except  in  the  fact  that  the 
Christians  preferred  to  observe  their  duty  to  Grod  rather  than 
obedience  to  the  emperors  when  the  two  things  clashed  in  any 
way;  and,  among  other  things,  many  hesitated  to  take  the 
military  oath  of  obedience  to  the  emperors,  because  it  involved 
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certain  observances  of  a  heathen  character.  So  offended  was 
Galerius  by  the  course  adopted  in  many  cases  by  the  Christians 
that  he  took  no  steps  to  conciliate  them,  and  aid  them  to 
escape  ixom  the  dilemma  in  which  they  were  placed  by  a  re- 
laxation of  military  discipline  and  law  in  their  &Toar ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  he  excited  Diocletian  to  take  measures  at 
Nicomedia  to  forbid  the  exercise  of  the  Christian  religion 
throughout  the  empire,  and  to  set  on  foot  a  bitter  persecution. 
This  exercise  of  despotic  power  on  the  part  of  Dio-  q^a 
cletian  was  the  tenth  and  last  great  persecution  of  U^ 
the  Christians  set  on  foot  by  the  Eoman  emperors. 
It  is  said  to  have  exceeded  all  the  preceding  ones  in  severity, 
and  was  pursued  with  such  zeal  that  in  an  ancient  inscription 
it  is  recorded  that  'Hhe  government  had  effiaced  the  name  and 
superstition  of  the  Christians,  and  had  restored  and  propagated 
the  worship  of  the  gods.''  However,  the  attempts  of  their 
persecutors  were  only  the  efforts  of  an  expiring  party,  for 
Christianity  was  soon  after  established  by  law,  and  triumphed 
over  the  malice  of  its  enemies.* 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  303  a.d.  Diocletian  visited 
Eome  once  more,  in  order  to  celebrate  the  commencement  of 
the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign.  The  year  following  he  was 
attacked  by  illness  in  passing  through  lUyricum  to  Nioomedia. 
Disturbed  at  the  thought  of  the  internecine  strife  that  might 
ensue  if  the  succession  of  the  empire  to  the  Csesars  was  not 
accomplished  at  his  death,  he  resolved  to  abdicate,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  Maximianus  to  relinquish  the  imperial 
authority  at  the  same  time.  The  two  emperors  accordingly 
laid  down  their  power  simultaneously  on  May  1,  305  A.D., 
Diocletian  going  through  the  ceremony  at  Nicomedia,  and 
Maximianus  at  Milan.  Maximianus's  desire  for  abdication 
was  by  no  means  sincere;  it  was  forced  on  him  by  Diocletian, 
and,  at  a  later  period,  as  we  shall  see,  he  sought  to  reassume 
the  power  which  he  had  laid  down.  Diocletian  went  into  re- 
tirement at  Salona,  whose  site  was  near  the  modem  Spalatro, 

*  It  may  be  useful  to  mention  here  the  Ten  Persecutions  of  the 
Christians  by  the  Roman  emperors,  as  mentioned  by  ecclesiastical 
writers:— (I)  Under  Nero,  beginning  64  a.d.  ;  (2)  under  Domitian, 
beginning  95  a.d.  ;  (3)  under  lYajau,  in  106  ▲.!>. ;  (4)  under  Marcus 
Aurelins,  beginning  166  a.d.  ;  (5)  under  Sevms,  in  202  A.D. ;  (6) 
under  Maximin,  in  235  A.D. ;  (7)  under  Decins,  in  250  A.D. ;  (8)  under 
Valerian,  in  258  A.D.;  (9)  under  Aurelian,  in  275  a. n.;  and  (10)  under 
Bioeietian  and  Maximianus,  in  903  a.d. 
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in  Dalmatia,  where  he  amused  himself  in  the  eonstradion  of 
a  magnificent  palace,  and  in  simple  and  peaceful  ptuBoits. 
Here  he  lived  for  nine  years,  and  expired  at  last  in  313  a.d^ 
not  without  a  suspicion  on  the  part  of  some  writers  of  having 
hastened  his  end  by  self-destruction. 


OHRONOLOQIOAL  SUMXABY. 
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2.   CONSTANTIUS   OHLORUS   AND   6ALERIU8   HAZIVIAKUS. 

On  the  abdication  of  Diocletian  and  Maximianns,  Constan* 
tins  ChloruB  succeeded  to  the  dignities  and  honouxs  of  the 
latter  in  the  West,  and  Galerius  Maximianns  to  those  of  th» 
fonner  in  the  East;  but  of  these  Constantius  took  the  prece- 
dence^ as  being  an  older  and  abler  man,  to  say  nothing  d 
being  better  fitted  for  the  position  by  birth.  Galenas,  how- 
ever, assumed  the  right,  which  was  conceded  to  him,  of  nomi- 
nating the  Csssars,  or  successors  of  the  emperors,  in  both 
parts  of  the  empire,  and  Flavius  Valerius  Severus  was  named 
«s  the  successor  of  Constantius,  with  authority  over  Italy  and 
^ypt,  Constantius  retaining  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Britain;  vluJe 
Baza,  an  Ulyrian  peasant,  the  nephew  of  Galerius,  was  placed 
in  command  over  H^ypt  and  Syria.   The  interference  of  Gale^ 
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rius  in  thus  settling  the  succession  was  induced  chiefly  by  the 
ill-health  of  Constantius,  and  Galerius  at  his  death  expected 
to  have  the  whole  Homan  empire  under  his  control,  and  to 
aettle  the  government  of  its  provinces  as  he  pleased.  There 
waSy  however,  an  obstacle  to  the  arrangement,  which  shortly 
showed  itself  in  the  person  of  Flavins  Constantinns,  the  son 
of  Constantius  and  his  divorced  wife  Helena,  who  looked 
upon  succession  to  his  £Either^s  honours  as  his  birthright,  and 
not  only  asserted  and  maintained  his  right  by  the  sword,  but 
ultimately,  as  the  sequel  will  show,  succeeded  in  establishing 
himself  as  sole  emperor. 

Constantine,  to  use  the  name  by  which  he  is  familiarly 
known  in  history,  is  supposed  to  have  been  bom  at  Naissus, 
now  Nissa,  in  Upper  Moesia,  in  272  a.d.,  according  to  some 
writers,  and  274  a.d.,  according  to  others.  He  had  served 
under  Galerius  in  Persia,  and  had  won  high  military  rank. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Galerius  feared  his  talents  and  energy, 
and  hated  him.  He  would  have  kept  him  from  the  side  of 
his  father,  and  did  so  for  a  long  time  after  his  accession  as 
emperor ;  but  the  son,  in  compliance  with  his  father's  wishes, 
quitted  Nicomedia,  despite  the  attempts  of  Galerius  to  detain 
him,  and  escaping  the  perils  of  the  journey  and  the  pursuit 
which  was  ordered  by  Galerius  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  his  de- 
parture, reached  Boulogne  just  as  Constantius  was  preparing 
to  cross  the  channel  to  Britain  to  head  an  expedition  against 
the  Caledonians.  The  emperor,  who  had  been  dying  slowly 
for  some  time,  summonfd  his  officers  round  him  and  declared 
his  son  to  be  his  successor  in  the  government,  and  shortly 
after,  on  July  24,  306  a.d.,  yielded  up  his  life  at  Eboracum, 
or  York,  which  he  had  reached  with  difficulty.  Constantine 
was  immediately  proclaimed  with  enthusiasm  by  his  father's 
soldiers,  and  acknowledged  by  Galerius,  to  whom  no  other 
course  was  open,  as  CcRsar  (not  Augustus  or  emperor)  of  the 
western  provinces.  As,  however,  in  accordance  with  the 
system  devised  by  Diocletian,  it  was  necessary  that  there 
i^ould  be  an  emperor  over  the  western  provinces,  Galerius 
raised  Severus,  who  had  been  designated  as  Caesar  under 
Constantine,  to  this  dignity. 

The  reign  of  Constantius  had  come  to  a  close  after  a  brief 
duration  of  little  more  than  a  twelvemonth,  and  a  long  and 
fierce  struggle  for  the  mastery  was  at  hand.  Constantine 
was  supreme  over  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Britain,  and  regarded  by 
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the  people  and  soldieis  as  emperor,  actually  and  by  liglit, 
thougH  acknowledged  as  Caesar  only  by  Galerius.  SeTera> 
was  declared  emperor  of  the  western  provinces  by  Galerius, 
but  had  no  more  positive  power  than  h'^  possessed  when  he 
was  simply  the  Caesar  of  Constantius,  in  command  over  lUlj 
and  Africa.  Galerius  ruled  over  the  east,  with  his  nepbev 
Maximinus  as  his  Caesar  over  Syria  and  £^;ypt.  Such  wa» 
the  situation  in  306  a.d. 

OHRONOLOOICAL  BUlfHABT. 


Accession  of  Constan- 
tius in  the  west, 
and  Galerius  in  the 
east A.D.  305 

Death  of  Constantius  at 
Eboracum,  or   York, 

July  24,     ,.    306 


Constantino,  son  of  Con- 
stantius, proclaimed 
emperor  of  the  west  in 
Britain   AJ>.M 

Sevenis  declared  em- 
peror of  the  west  by 
Galerius „   30S 


3.    THE  8TBUG0LE   FOR   POWER — CONSTANTINB,     OALERIUd» 
8EVERUS,    MAXIMIAX,    HAXENTIUS,    AND   LICINICS. 

Secure  in  the  possession  of  the  dominions  that  his  de^ 
father  had  handed  down  to  him,  Constantino  resolved  sot  to 
intermeddle  in  the  general  affairs  of  the  empire  until  occasion 
should  render  interference  positively  necessary,  and  he  spent 
the  early  years  of  his  reign  in  expeditions  against  the  Franks. 

A/vA  Alemanni,  and  other  German  tribes,  and  seeoring 
^     his   north-eastern  frontier.      Elsewhere,  however, 

^'  '  discontent  with  the  dispositions  of  Galenas  wa^ 
manifesting  itself  in  revolt  and  bloodshed.  At  Home,  the 
senate  and  people,  during  the  absence  of  Severus,  rose  against 
his  party,  and  the  remnants  of  the  Praetorian  guards,  in  com- 
pany with  the  new  guards  that  had  been  enroUeid  under  Maxi- 
mian,  combined  and  placed  Maxentius,  the  son  of  Maximias, 
on  the  throne.  All  who  offered  any  opposition  were  ruthlessly 
put  to  the  sword.  Thus  was  another  ruler  added  to  the  fbor 
already  in  power. 

New  complications,  however,  were  at  hand.  Roused  hr 
the  success  of  his  son,  Maximian,  who  had  unwillingly  retiictJ 
from  the  throne  at  the  bidding  of  Diocletian,  once  mon  ap- 

rred  on  the  scene  of  strife,  and  reclaimed  the  authority  tha^ 
had  laid  down  in  305  a.d.     Many  of  the  soldien  of  Se- 
verus, who  was  now  advancing  to  assert  his  authority  in  Rome- 
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deserted  him  and  went  to  the  support  of  thehr  old  ninster,  and 
Severus  himself,  abandoning  the  attempt  to  recover  the  capital, 
threw  himself  into  Eavenna.  Here  he  opened  negotiations 
with  Maximian  and  Maxentios,  and  being  led  by  the  crafb  of 
the  former  to  capitulate,  he  surrendered  and  was  forced  to 
commit  suicide  early  in  307  a.d. 

Maximian  now  resumed  the  exercise  of  all  the  imperial 
powers  that  he  had  abandoned.  He  recognised  Constantino 
as  emperor  of  the  provinces  that  had  feJlen  to  his  share,  and 
gave  him  his  daughter  Fausta  in  marriage ;  but  he  derived 
little  benefit  in  the  form  of  assistance  in  any  shape  ^m  his 
wary  and  politic  son-in-law.  Galerius  marched  into  Italy  to 
recover  his  lost  supremacy  in  the  west,  but  the  hostility  of 
the  people,  and  the  disaffection  of  his  soldiers,  caused  ^^j 
him  to  retreat.  Before  commencing  his  expedition 
he  had  given  the  conjmand  of  Illyricum,  the  Danu- 
bian  provinces,  and  Greece,  now  generally  known  collectively 
as  Illyricum,  to  Licinius,  who,  like  himself,  was  a  peasant 
who  had  risen  to  eminence  by  military  service,  with  the  title 
of  Augustus  or  emperor.  TMs  title  had  also  been  granted  to 
Maximin  in  Syria,  hitherto  the  Caesar  of  Galerius,  and  in  the 
hope  of  keeping  Constantine  neutral,  at  least,  he  acknowledged 
him  also  as  emperor  of  the  provinces  over  which  he  then 
ruled.  This  gives  us  six  emperors  at  this  period.  Maximian, 
with  his  son,  Maxentius,  and  his  son-in-law,  Constantine,  in 
the  west,  and  Galerius  and  his  supporters,  Maximin  and  Li- 
cinius, in  the  east. 

The  apparent,  but  by  no  means  real,  balance  of  power  that 
was  thus  produced  was  soon  disturbed  by  disagreement  be- 
tween Maximian  and  his  son,  Maxentius,  who  would  not 
suffer  any  interference  on  his  father's  part.  The  soldiers 
sided  with  Maxentius,  and  Maximian  went  to  Cojistantine  in 
Gaul.  Although  he  was  kindly  received,  he  had  not  been 
there  long  before  he  took  advantage  of  the  absence  of  Con- 
stantine in  an  expedition  against  the  Franks,  to  endeavour  to 
seduce  the  troops  from  their  allegiance.  Informed  of  what 
was  taking  place,  Constantine  immediately  returned.  Maxi- 
mian took  refuge  in  Marseilles,  but  was  given  up  by  the  in- 
habitants to  his  son-in-iaw  and  put  to  death.  This  happened 
in  the  early  part  of  310  a.d. 

No  change  in  the  general  position  of  affairs  took  place  until 
the  death  of  Galerius,  who  expired  of  a  loathsome  disease  in 
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May,  311  a.d.    The  nmnber  of  emperon  was  now  redooed  to 

A^^  four,  licinius  aasmning  power  over  Slyncimi  and 
~~     Thrace,  while  Maximin  retained  Ada  Minor,  Syria, 

^  '  and  Egypt.  The  excesses  of  Maxentiiis  had  driven 
the  people  of  Italy  and  A6ica  to  seek  redress  against  their 
oppressor  at  the  hands  of  Constantina,  and  this  prince^ 
nothing  loth,  eagerly  took  advantage  of  the  request  of  the 
senate  to  pat  his  troops  in  motion  against  his  brother-in-law. 
Maxentius,  hearing  that  Constantine  had  crossed  the  Alps, 
sent  troops  northwards  to  meet  him,  and  a  battle  ensued  near 
Turin,  in  which  the  latter  was  victorious.  Maxentius  then 
roused  himself  to  meet  the  conqueror,  and  a  second  conflict 
took  place  a  few  miles  from  Bome,  in  which  Maxentius  was 
worsted  and  put  to  flight.  In  attempting  to  make  his  way  into 
Home  amid  a  crowd  of  beaten  soldiers  on  the  same  errand  as 
himself^  he  fell  into  the  Tiber  and  was  drowned.  This  hap- 
pened October  28,  312.    The  Eoman  senate,  long  deprived 

312     ^^  ^^^^  ^  semblance  of  power,  welcomed  Constantine 

^         with  unfeigned  pleasure,  and  declared  him  the  first 

of  the  three  emperors  who  now  held  sway  in  the 

empire.    The  only  remarkable  act  of  Constantine  immediately 

after  his  entrance  into  Rome  was  the  disbandment  of  the 

remnants  of  the  Prsetorian  guards. 

We  now  find  Constantine  holding  authority  over  Spain, 
Gaul,  Britain,  Italy,  and  Africa,  and  the  western  islands  of 
the  Mediterranean,  Corsica,  Sardinia,  and  Sicily ;  lacinius  in 
power  over  Illyricum  and  Thrace,  or  the  whole  of  eastern 
Europe,  between  the  Adriatic  and  the  Black  Sea,  and  south 
of  the  Danube;  and  Maximin  supreme  over  Asia  Minor, 
Syria,  and  Egjrpt.     It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  two  of 

A^Q  these  were  drawn  into  a  tolerably  close  alliance 
^     against  the  third,  and  that  the  two  who  thus  en- 

^'  '     tered  into  alliance  were  the  European  emperoxs. 

Early  in  the  year  313,   Constantine  and  Licinius  met  at 

Milan,  when  the  latter  married  Constantia,  the  sister  of  the 

former.     Maximin,  however,  thinking  it  better  to  take  action 

against  the  allies  before  they  could  matute  their  plans  against 

lum,  invaded  Thrace,  and  Licinius  had  to  march  against  him 

alone,  a  Frankish  invasion  having  necessitated  the  presence 

^  Constantine  in  person  on  the  Rhine  firontier.     Maximin 

defeated  before  Heraclea,  and  compelled  to  retreat  into 

I  Minor ;  and  in  the  following  summer  he  died  at  Tazsos. 
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liciniiis  immediately  assamed  tlie  govemment  of  the  east,  but 
marked  the  extension  of  his  power  by  numerous  cruel  acts, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  murder  of  Prisca  and 
Valeha,  the  wife  and  daughter  respectively  of  Diocletian^  who 
also  died  in  this  year.  Thus  another  stage  is  reached  in  the 
progress  of  events  towards  the  re-union  of  the  empire  under 
one  emperor,  two  claimants  only  of  supreme  power  being  now 
in  existence. 


OHBONOLOOIOAL  8UHHABT. 


Maxentias  and  Mazimi- 
an  proclaimed  by  the 
Benate  at  Rome,  Oct.,  &.D.  306 

lla-r^miim  qoits  luB  re- 
tirement and  re>aB- 
somes  the  purple „    306 

Surrender  and  subse- 
quent suicide  of  Se- 
.vema Feb.,    „    307 

Marriage  of  Constan- 
tine  and  Fausta,  the 
daughter  of  Mazimian    „    307 

Licinitts  proclaimed  em- 
peror m  the  lUyrian 
provinces  by  Galerian 

Nov.,     „    307 

Quarrel  between  Mazi- 
mian and  lus  son  Maz- 
entius „    309 

Mazimian  endeavours  to 


ezdte  a  revolt  in  Gaul 
against  Constantine^ 
and  is  put  to  death  by 
his  orders Feb.,  ▲.». 

Death  of  Galerius,  May,    „ 

The  senate  implore  the 
aid  of  Constantino 
against  Mazentiua  ...    „ 

Defeat  of  Mazentiua  at 
Saza  Rubra,  near 
Rome,  and  subsequent 
death Oct,    „ 

Defeat  of  Mazimin  by 
Licinius,    before  He-  ' 
ladea,     in     Thrace, 

April,     ,, 

Death  of  Mazimin  at 
Tarsus August,    „ 

Death  of  the  ez-emperor 
Diocletian , 


310 
311 


312 


312 


313 
313 
313 


4.   TOLERATION   OP  OHBISTIANITT. — OONSTANTINEL — LICINIUS. 

The  establishment  of  the  authority  of  Constantino  in  the 
western  part  of  the  empire  was  the  commencement  of  a  better 
system  of  govemment  than  had  been  pursued  for  many 
yeais.     Christianity,  which  had  been  increasing  steadily,  in 
spite  of  the  many  checks  it  received  by  the  peisecutions  of  its 
followers  at  frequent  intervals,  was  now  recognised,  and  by 
the  edict  of  Milan,  Constantino,  whose  moUier,     a^o 
Helena,  was  a  Christian,  and  who  had  recently  be-       "v 
come  a  believer  in  Christianity  himself,  secured     ^  ' 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  to  all  who  prefened  the 
tenets  of  our  Saviour  to  the  abominations  of  paganism. 
Every  man,  woman^  and  child  was  free  to  follow  the  dictates 
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of  conscienee  throogfaoat  the  dominion  of  ConBtantine.  A 
disposition  to  toleration  had  been  evinced  by  most  of  the 
men  who  had  latel  j  borne  the  title  of  emperor,  bnt  it  was 
reserved  for  Constantine  to  lend  effect  by  example  aa  well  as 
precept  to  the  efforts  made  in  behalf  of  a  body  which  had  so 
long  langniehed,  bat  yet  flonnshed  in  the  cold  shade  of  per- 
secution. 

The  story  of  the  event  which  is  said  to  have  led  to  Con- 
stantine's  conversion  is  well  worth  relating.  Up  to  the  year 
313  A.D.  he  had  been,  it  may  be  supposed,  neither  Christian 
nor  heathen;  while  indisposed  to  join  the. ranks  of  those 
among  whom  his  mother,  Helena,  was  numbered,  still  he 
was  aveiBe  through  respect  and  love  for  his  mother  to  take 
an  active  part  in  the  persecution  of  those  who  held  a  common 
faith  with  herselt  His  father,  Constantius,  too,  was  tolerant, 
and  no  lover  of  harming  man  or  woman  for  following  the 
dictates  of  their  conscience.  Probably  Constantiney  like 
Gallio,  '^  cared  for  none  of  those  things,''  until  an  event 
happened  which  roused  him  from  his  carelessness.  Whether 
the  occurrence  actually  happened  or  not  it  is  not  possible  to 
say.  Perhaps  it  was  due  to  the  imagination  only  of  Con- 
stantine,  who  at  first  partially,  and  then  wholly  impressed 
that  he  had  really  seen  what  he  related,  used  it  as  his  excuse 
for  supporting  Christianity  against  paganism.  It  has  been 
urged  against  Constantine  that  he  became  Chief  Pontiff  and 
participated  in  various  heathen  rites  and  ceremonies  subse- 
quently to  his  conversion,  and  that  he  was  not  baptised  until 
he  lay  dying ;  but  if  it  was  his  policy  to  protect  and  en- 
courage Christianity — nay,  more^  his  mission  to  do  so,  it  was 
as  necessary  for  him  in  seeking  to  establish  peace  and  tolera- 
tion throughout  his  realm  to  abstain  from  offending  the 
heathen,  the  blind  followers  of  a  comfortless  faith  that  their 
fathers  had  professed  for  upwards  of  a  thousand  years  before 
them;  and  we  must  also  remember  that  the  converted  Naaman 
was  permitted  to  bow  in  the  house  of  Himmon,  when  he 
was  obliged  to  accompany  the  king  of  Syria,  his  master, 
thither,  without  the  imputation  of  being  forgetful  of  his  new 
faith,  or  neglectful  of  the  true  God  whom  he  had  been  led 
to  worship  and  acknowledge. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  narrate  the  story  to  which  allusion 

has  been  made.  When  marching  against  Maxentius  in  the  pre- 

^  year,  Constantine  had  been  astonished  to  see  in  the 
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•deep  blue  field  of  the  Italian  sky  a  cross  of  satpassxng  bril- 
liancy standing  above  the  glowing  son,  while  on  either  aide 
of  it  appeared  in  letters  of  dazzling  light  the  Greek  words, 
h  TouTfft  y/xa  (en  tonto  nika),  ''In  ti^  conqaer."  It  is 
farther  said  that  the  strange  sight  was  seen  by  the  army  on 
the  march  as  well  as  Constantine,  but  this  lacks  confirmation. 
While  Constantine  was  yet  brooding  over  the  vision,  he 
dreamt  that  he  saw  our  Saviour  holding  in  His  hand  a  cross 
of  the  same  form  as  that  which  he  had  seen  in  the  sky,  and 
ordering  him  to  have  this  ensign  of  the  Christian  faith  em- 
broidered on  a  banner,  which  should  ever  after  precede  his 
troops  to  victory.  Constantine,  on  awakening  i^om  sleep, 
had  the  banner  made.  The  name  Labarum  was  given  to  it, 
and  a  special  body  of  men  was  enrolled  for  its  defence. 

It  was  long  before  the  good  understanding  that  had  existed 
between  Constantine  and  licinius  was  broken.     licinius  was 
the  aggressor,  and  Constantine  heard  of  his  intent     a4  ^ 
to  invade  Italy  when  he  was  presiding  over  a  council     ^  * 
of  Christian  bishops  at  Aries.      Gathering  some 
troops,  he  hastened  to  meet  his  brother-in-law  and  former 
fidend,  and  after  defeating  him,  first  at  Cibalis  in  Pannonia, 
and  then  near  Hadrianople,  he  compelled  him  to  purchase 
peace  by  the  surrender  of  all  his  European  dominions  except 
Thrace.     Soon  after  this  Constantine  named  his  sons,  Crispus 
and  Constantine,  his  successors  in  the  empire,  and  promul- 
gated many  good  and  useful  laws.     He  ordered  the  discon- 
tinuance of  crucifixion  as  a  punishment,  and  provided  for  the 
support  of  the  children  of  destitute  parents  by  the  state. 
Slavery  was  discouraged,  and  acts  of  oppression  committed 
by  the  rich  against  the  poor  were  allowed  to  be  punished  by 
the  provincicd  magistrates,  without  the  chance  of  escape  by 
means  of  the  old  form  of  appeal  to  Home.     Though  celibasy 
■was  allowed,'  concubinage  was  forbidden;  and  paganism, 
though  the  practice  of  its  rites  was  still  allowed,  was  dis- 
countsnanced.     The  year  320  was  remarkable  for  an  order 
for  the  strict  observance  of  Sunday,  the  Christian     goQ 
Sabbath,  throughout  the  Roman  empire,  work  and         ^ 
manual  labour  of  all  kinds  being  forbidden.  '  '    , 

The  good  work  of  internal  reorganisation  which  Constan- 
tine  had  entered  on  so  zealously,  the  encourage-      ^nn 
ment  of  all  that  was  good  and  honourable,  and  the 
suppression  of  all  that  was  bad  and  vicious,  was  not 
•carried  on  without  interruption.   Twice  in  322  a.d.  the  Goths 
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and  Sannatians  crossed  the  Danube  and  entered  PanoDma,' 
Moesda,  and  Ulyricum,  and  twice  did  Constantino  beat  them 
back  within  their  boundaries.  Indeed,  so  complete  was  the 
second  campaign,  that  the  Goths  were  glad  to  enter  into 
alliance  with  Rome,  and  as  the  northern  tribes  had  frequently 
done  before,  furnish  recruits  to  the  Roman  army.  In  one  of 
these  campaigns  a  body  of  retreating  Goths  had  been  followed 
by  the  Roman  troops  into  Thracian  territory,  which  belonged 
to  Licinius.  The  eastern  emperor  aifected  to  look  on  this  as 
a  violation  of  his  rights,  and  prepared  for  war.  A 
terrible  battle  ensued  before  Hadrianople,  in  July, 
in  which  Licinius  was  defeated.  The  conqueror 
and  his  son  Crispus  lost  no  time  in  following  up  the  adyan- 
tage  that  they  had  gained,  and  pursued  Licinius  first  to 
Byzantium,  and  then  to  Chalcedon.  Another  battle  ensued 
at  Chrysopolis,  now  Scutari,  in  September  with  the  same 
result  as  before.  Licinius  surrendered,  and  was  permitUd 
to  retire  to  Thessalonica,  where  he  was  put  to  death  in  the 
following  year  on  an  alleged  charge  of  conspiiing  against  Con* 
stantine.  The  whole  of  the  empire  now  fell  under  the  sway 
of  Constantino,  who  made  his  son,  Constantius,  Caesar,  as 
well  as  his  elder  brothers,  Crispus  and  Constantine, 

OHBONOLOOIOAL   BUMMABT, 


Fromal|;ationof  the  Edict 
of  Milan  in  favour  of 
the  Christians a.d.  313 

Ciyil  war  between  Con- 
stantine and  licinius. 
The  latter,  defeated  at 
Cibalis  and  Hadri- 
anople, resigns  all  his 
European  possessions 
except  Thrace „   314 

Crispns  and  Constantine, 
Ceesars „  317 


Invasion  of  the  Goths 
and  Sannatians a.d.  322 

Licinius  again  takes  up 
arms  against  Constan- 
tine „    323 

Licinius  defeated  at  Ha- 
drianople        „     323 

Constantine  master  of 
the  whole  of  the  Em- 
pire     „     323 

licinius  put  to  death  at 
Thessalonica „    324 


5.  CONSTANTINE  THE  ORBAT  ALONE. 

l%e  year  323  witnessed,  as  we  hare  seen,  the  close  of  a 
straggle  of  seventeen  years  for  supremacy  among  the  emperors 
by  the  elevation  of  Constantine^  truly  c^ed  the  Great,  to  tiie 
undivided  throne  of  the  Boman  empire.  Being  now  left  with- 
out a  rival  to  divide  his  power,  he  resolved  to  establish  Chria- 
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tianity  on  a  solid  basis  throughout  the  whole  of  his  dominions. 
He  had  already  forbidden  the  execution  on  the  cross,  as  it 
has  been  said,  as  derogatory  to  the  Christian  religion.  He 
now  ordered  the  erection  in  all  parts  of  the  empire  of  churches 
for  the  worship  of  God ;  he  commanded  that  in  all  the  pro- 
Tinces  of  the  empire  the  orders  of  the  bishops  should  be 
exactly  obeyed;  and  Anus,  a  presbyter  of  Alexandria,  having 
taught  certain  things  that  were  considered  heretical  by  the 
leading  bishops  of  the  Church,  Constantine  caused  the  First 
General  Council  of  the  Church  to  assemble  at  Nicaea,  or  Nice, 
in  Bithynia,  to  settle  the  fundamental  points  and  doctrines  of 
the  Christian  faith.  This  council  assembled  in  July,  325  a.d., 
and  was  attended  by  318  bishops  from  all  parts  of  the  em- 
pire. Arius  was  sent  into  retirement  to  Illyricum,  and  died 
336  A.D. 

The  year  following  that  in  which  the  Council  of  Nice  was 
held  the  emperor  visited  Home,  and  this  period  was  aai* 
also  marked  by  a  terrible  occurrence  in  the  enipe-  ^~J* 
ror's  femily.  The  first  wife  of  Constantine,  whom 
he  had  divorced,  had  borne  him  a  son  Crispus,  who  was  made 
Caesar,  together  with  his  half-brothers  Constantine,  Constan* 
tins,  and  Constans,  and  his  cousin,  the  young  licinius,  son  of 
Licinius  and  Constantine's  sister  Constantia.  Different  ac- 
counts of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  disgrace  and  death  of 
Crispus  are  related,  but  the  most  probable  is  that  Crispus, 
jealous  of  Constantius,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  cliief 
command  in  Gaul,  demanded  a  share  in  the  empire  as  Augus- 
tus, which  Constantine  was  not  inclined  to  grant.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  he  and  his  cousin  Licinius  then  entered  into  a 
conspiracy  against  the  emperor,  for  which  they  were  arrested 
and  sent  to  Pola,  in  Istria,  where  both  the  young  men  were 
put  to  death.  Constantine  was  a  good  father  and  a  just  man, 
and,  in  consenting  to  the  death  of  his  eldest  son,  he  must 
have  been  well  assured  of  his  guilt,  and  the  danger  that 
might  be  constantly  hanging  over  him  and  threatening  him 
if  the  ambitious  young  prince  had  been  permitted  to  live. 

It  was  probably  th^  occurrence  that  inspired  Constantine 
with  such  a  dislike  to  Rome  that  he  transferred  the     qaq 
seat  of  government  from  Bome  to  Byzantium,  or,  as     ^^ 
it  was  afterwards  called,  Constantinople.     The  em- 
pire had  long  been  verging  to  ruin,  but  this  impolitic  measure 
precipitated  its  down&U  *  for  subsequently  it  gradually  Ian- 
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guifthed,  and  at  length  rank  into  annihilation.  Howeyer,  the 
ideas  of  Constantine  were  Tast  and  worthy  of  an  ambitions 
mind.  He  designed  to  build  a  city  which  at  once  might  be 
the  capital  and  metropolis  of  the  world.  For  this  purpose  he 
made  choice  of  a  site  at  Chalcedon,  in  Asia  Minor,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  channel  of  the  Bosporus ;  but  it  is  re- 
lated that,  in  laying  out  the  ground-pkn,  an  eagle  caught  up 
the  line,  and  flew  with  it  oTer  to  Byzantium.  It  was,  there- 
fore, thought  expedient  to  fix  the  seat  of  empire  in  this  place, 
which  was  situated  on  a  plain  that  rose  gently  from  the  water, 
commanded  that  strait  which  unites  the  Mediterranean  with 
the  Euxine  Sea,  and  was  furnished  with  all  the  advantages 
which  the  most  indulgent  climate  could  bestow.  He  beauti* 
fled  this  city  with  the  most  magnificent  edifices ;  divided  it 
into  fourteen  regions ;  built  a  capitol,  an  amphitheatre,  two 
theatres,  many  churches,  and  several  baths,  porticoes,  reser- 
voirs for  water,  and  aqueducts,  and  other  public  works ;  and, 
having  thus  rendered  it  equal  to  the  magnificence  of  his  idea, 
he  gave  it  the  name  of  New  Home,  which  title  was  soon 
abandoned  for  that  of  Constantinople,  or  the  "  city  of  Con- 
etantine." 

It  will  be  necessary  here  to  stop  and  review  the  constitution 
which  Constantine  accorded  to  his  new  city,  the  creation  of  a 
new  Latin  nobility,  and  the  alterations  that  he  made  in  the 
constitution  of  the  empire.  The  following  account  is  derived 
from  Smith's  '^Ancient  History,"  to  which,  and  Gibbon's 
more  voluminous  "  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Eoman  Empire," 
the  student  who  desires  fuller  information  on  the  subject  is 
referred. 

With  r^;ard  to  the  constitution  of  the  city,  the  inhabitants 
were  exempt  from  taxes,  and  the  land  was  looked  upon  as  the 
property  of  the  citizens.  It  was  governed  by  a  municipal 
body  called  the  senate,  but  the  functions  of  this  body  in  no 
way  resembled  the  old  Eoman  senate,  as  it  had  nothing  to  do 
with  regulating  the  government  of  the  empire,  which  was 
ordered  wholly  and  solely  by  the  emperor  himselfl  Constan* 
tine,  indeed,  created  new  officers  under  new  titles,  who  were 
directly  responsible  to  himself,  and  who  derived  their  power 
and  honours  immediately  from  liim.  These  officers  were 
divided  into  five  ranks  or  grades: — JllttstreSj  or  the  iUustiious; 
apedahiles,  or  worthy  of  regard;  darisaimi^  or  most  distin- 
guished^ perfecH^rim,  most  blameless;  and  t^e^  distin- 
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guished.  It  is  difficult,  in  the  present  day,  to  give  the  exact 
force  of  the  Latin  terms  in  English  equivalents,  but  their  re- 
lations and  meaning  will  best  be  seen  by  considering  the  pri- 
mary meaning  and  etymology  of  each  word.  Thus  ^e  egregii 
were  men  who  took  rank  immediately  above  the  untitled 
mass  of  the  people;  they  were  raised  one  step  out  of  the 
common  herd,  as  it  were  (e,  from  or  out  of;  grex,  a  flock  or 
herd),  and  formed  the  first  rank  of  the  new  nobility,  com- 
mencing from  the  lowest  order  of  the  new  social  hierarchy. 
The  perfedissimi  {per,  through  or  thoroughly;  faeio,  I  make 
or  do)  were  men  who  might  be  said  to  have  carried  out  the 
duties  of  life  in  a  thorough  manner,  and  who  were  entitled, 
being  blameless  or  faultless  in  this  respect,  to  stand  on  the 
next  step  of  the  new  stage  of  honour.  In  these  two  grades 
were  included  aU  who  were  worthy  of  honour,  but  not  suffi- 
ciently so  to  be  raised  to  senatorial  rank,  senators  being  con- 
sidered as  the  daiissimi^  or  men  whose  conduct,  &c.,  had  ten- 
dered them  most  distinguished.  Among  the  spectabilea  and 
iUusires  were  included  all  the  men  of  the  highest  rank.  The 
latter  comprehended  the  consuls  for  the  year,  who  were  stiU 
nominated  by  the  emperor,  but  whose  duties  were  confined  to 
the  superintendence  of  the  public  games,  and  to  mark  the 
years  as  they  glided  by  with  their  names;  the  nobles,  or  patri- 
cians, who  numbered  in  their  ranks  the  servants  of  the  state 
who  had  won  eminence  by  long  and  honourable  service,  and 
whose  claims  were  recognised  by  the  emperor  in  elevating 
them  to  this  rank ;  and  the  Prsetorian  prefects.  Among  the 
spedabiles  were  to  be  found  the  vice-prefects,  or  vicars  under 
the  prefects;  the  military  commanders  of  provinces,  who 
were  styled  comites  and  duces,  or,  in  modem  parlance,  counts 
and  dukes,  the  latter  being  then  the  inferior  instead  of  the 
superior  title  of  honour,  as  in  the  present  day.  The  dmissimi 
numbered  in  their  ranks  the  116  officers  who  governed  the 
subdivisions  of  the  provinces,  and  who  bore  the  title  of  con- 
sulars,  correctors,  and  presidents.  These  subdivisions,  how- 
ever, were  governed  by  proconsuls,  who  were  numbered 
among  the  spedabUes,  The  governors  of  the  subdivisions  were 
jurists — that  is  to  say,  men  who  had  risen  into  eminence  as 
lawyers. 

Like  Diocletian,  Constantino  divided  the  empire  into  four 
parts,  but  each  part  was  placed  under  a  PrsBtorian  prefect,  a 
civil  functionary  who  bore  no  resemblance  to  the  old  prefect 
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of  the  Praetorian  guard,  but  vros  a  lieutenant  of  the  emperor, 
to  whom  everyone  else  in  the  prefecture  was  responsible. 
These  officers  held  their  post  during  pleasure,  and  were  liable 
to  be  superseded  at  any  moment.  The  four  prefectures  were 
divided  into  thirteen  dioceses,  each  governed  by  a  vicar  or 
vice-prefect,  except  in  one  case,  which  will  be  pointed  out, 
and  two  proconsulates.  The  dioceses  were  subdivided  into 
about  116  districts.  Let  us  now  see  what  the  Praetorian  pre* 
fectures  were,  and  what  each  included. 
.  L  The  Prefecture  of  the  East  embraced  five  dioceses,  each 
under  a  vice-prefect.  These  were: — 1.  Thrace  and  Lower 
Moesia,  in  Europe;  2.  Pontus;  3.  Asia;  4.  Cilicia,  Syria, 
Mesopotamia,  and  Arabia,  whose  vicar  was  styled  the  Count 
of  the  East ;  and  5.  Egypt  and  the  Cyrenaica.  XL  The  Pre- 
fecture of  Illyricum,  which  embraced — 1.  Pannonia,  Dacia, 
and  Illyricum,  which  was  governed  directly  by  the  prefect 
himself;  2.  the  diocese  of  Macedonia;  and  3.  the  procon- 
sulate of  Achaia.  III.  The  Prefecture  of  Italy,  which  con- 
tained two  dioceses  and  one  proconsulate,  namely — 1.  Nor- 
thern Italy,  Khsetia,  Noricum  and  part  of  Pannonia,  and 
Western  Illyria,  composing  the  diocese  of  Italy ;  2.  Maoreta- 
nia,  or  the  greater  part  of  it,  Numidia,  &c.,  composing  the 
diocese  of  Africa ;  and  the  proconsulate  of  Africa  Proper,  or 
the  old  territory  of  Carthage.  IV.  The  Prefecture  of  the 
Gauls,  containing  three  dioceses,  namely — 1.  Spain  and  the 
western  part  of  Mauretania,  forming  the  diocese  of  Spain ;  2. 
Gaul;  or  the  diocese  of  the  Seven  Provinces ;  and  3.  Britain. 
'Bome  and  Constantinople  were  each  placed  under  prefects  of 
equal  rank  and  importance  with  the  others.  The  authority  of 
the  prefect  of  Constantinople  extended  for  a  hundred  miles 
round  the  city ;  but  the  prefect  of  Rome  governed  the  penin- 
sula of  It.dy,  beginning  at  the  northern  limits  of  Etruria  and 
Umbria,  and  the  island  of  Sicily  as  welL 

The  defence  of  the  frontiers  was  entrusted  to  officers  styled 
magutri  mUitum,  or  masters  of  the  soldiers,  eight  in  number, 
and  stationed  in  pairs,  one  commanding  the  cavalzy  and  the 
other  the  in&ntry,  on  the  Bhine,  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Danube,  and  the  Euphrates.  Under  these  superior  officei^ 
the  counts  and  dukes  held  command  over  certain  portioos  of 
the  frontier  which  were  assigned  to  them.  The  standing 
army  maintained  on  the  frontier,  and  called  the  bordeiers, 
amounted  to  about  650,000  men.    The  interior  was  piotectad 
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by  troops  to  whom  the  name  of  palatines  was  giyen.  The 
emperor's  household  was  regulated  by  seven  high  officers  of 
state: — (1)  The  prefect  of  the  bedchamber,  a  functionary  who 
had  charge  of  the  private  apartments ;  (2)  the  master  of  the 
offices,  who  seems  to  have  discharged  duties  similar  to  those 
of  the  mayors  of  the  palace  under  the  early  kings  of  France ; 
(3)  the  quaestor,  a  legal  functionary  who  composed  the  empe- 
ror's edicts,  &c. ;  (4  and  6)  the  public  and  private  treasurers, 
whose  duties  are  sufficiently  indicated  by  their  names ;  and 
(6  and  7)  the  commanders  of  the  imperial  body-guard,  who 
bore  the  unmilitary  title  of  "counts  of  the  domestics."  The  ex- 
penses of  the  court  were  defrayed  by  tribute,  which  was  levied 
in  the  form  of  a  poll-tax  throughout  the  empire  once  in  every 
fifteen  years. 

Little  of  importance  happened  after  Constantino  had  com- 
menced his  new  city,  and  inaugurated  fresh  divisions  and 
modes  of  government  for  the  empire.  The  year  after  ^qi 
that  in  which  Constantinople  was  founded  on  the 
site  of  Byzantium  was  signalised  by  a  fresh  out- 
break among  the  Goths,  who  attacked  the  frontier  and  met 
with  a  total  defeat  from  the  Eoman  troops,  under  the  emperor 
and  his  son  Constantine.  The  year  of  his  death  found  the 
former  busy  in  preparing  for  a  war  with  Sapor  IL,  king  of 
Persia,  who  had  attacked  the  eastern  frontiers.  He  had 
quitted  Constantinople  and  got  as  far  as  Nicomedia,  where 
he  was  taken  ill  and  died,  after  receiving  the  rite  of  baptism 
from  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Nicomedia.  He  expired  May  22, 
337  A.D.,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  according  to 
some,  and  the  sixty-sixth  according  to  others,  and  in  the  thirty- 
second  year  of  his  reign,  dating  from  his  first  assumption  of 
power  in  Britain,  after  the  death  of  his  father. 

OHBOKOLOGICAL  8UUUART. 

Reorgasisation  and  fresh 
partition  of  the  Roman 

empire    a.d.  331 

Invasion  of  the  Goths 
rejmlsed  by  the  em- 
peror and  his  son  Ck)n- 

stantioe „    331 

Death  oC  Constantine  at 

326       the  city  of  Nicomedia, 

during     preparations 

for  war  with  Persia, 

330  May  22,    „    337 


The  bishops  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  summoned 
to  the  fint  general 
council  at  Nice,  to  de- 
cide in  the  matter  of 
Arius Jnly,  A.D. 

Visit  of  Constantino  to 
Home.  Conspiracy  and 
death  of  Crispus  ...  ..    „ 

Foandation  of  Constan- 
tinople on  the  site  of 
Byzantium „ 
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BOMAir  BMPBBOBS  FBOM  DIOOLVnAK   TO  OOHBTAHTIirB  THK 
COLBAT. 

Diocletian   A.i>.  284 Abdicated    a.d.  305 

MazimianuB    „    286 „            „  806 

CoDstantiiiB  Chlonu  „    305 Died  „  306 

Galeriiu  „    305 „    „  311 

Cenatantinel „    306 „    „  337 

Maxentius  „    306 Drowned  „  312 

Mazimianns  restored  „    306 Strangled „  310 

Sevenia    „    305 Committed  suicide ...  ,,  307 

lioiniiia  „    307 Killed    „  324 

Constantine  I.,  called  the  Oreat,  sole  emperor  from  323  to  his 


CHAPTER  IX. 


SmWSD  flJKITGOLE  POB  POWXE.— -ITLTIXATS  DITHIOV  OT 
Tgg  XXPIBB. 

337  A.D.  to  395  A.D. 

1.    OONSTANTINB   n.-'CONBTANS  AND  OONBTAKTIITS  IL. 

CoNSTANTiNB,  88  it  has  been  said,  raised  his  sons  Consiantiiio 
and  Constantius  to  the  rank  of  Caesais  at  an  early  age,  and 
elevated  his  thiid  son  by  the  Empress  Fansta,  Constans  by 
name,  to  the  same  position,  in  the  year  333  a.d.  Two  yean 
after  this  he  regulated  the  succession,  giving  Ganl,  Spain,  and 
Britain  to  Constantine,  the  east  to  Constantius,  and  Illyricum, 
Italy,  and  Africa  to  Constans.  His  half-brother,  DabnatLos, 
the  son  of  Constantius  Chlorus  and  Theodora,  had  two  sons, 
Dalmatius  and  Hannibalianus.  These  he  raised  to  the  rank 
of  princes  of  the  blood  royal,  as  well  as  his  own  sons,  and 
assigned  Macedonia  and  Achaia  as  an  inheritance  to  the 
former,  and  Pontus  and  Cappadocia  to  the  latter.  However, 
after  the  death  of  Constantine,  the  ministers  and  generals  at 
the  court  of  Constantinople,  engaged  in  secret  consultationa, 
to  exclude  the  nephews  of  the  deceased  empeior  £rom  the 
succession  which  he  had  intended  for  them,  and  procured  a 
declaration  from  the  soldiers,  that  the  sons  of  Constantine 
alone  should  participate  in  the  empire.     This  ConaiantiQa 
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thought  it  best  to  secure  by  patting  Dalmatitis  and  Hanniba- 
lianus  to  death,  which  was  done  accordingly,  and  at  the  same 
time  their  fiEtther,  Dalmatius,  and  other  members  of  the  royal 
&mily  were  mardered  in  cold  blood.  The  dominions  of  Dai- 
matins  were  added  to  the  territory  of  Constans,  and  those  of 
Hannibalianos  to  the  eastern  provinces  of  Constantins. 

A  disagreement  taking  place  between  Constantino  IL  and 
Constans,  his  brother,  in  consequence  of  the  former  making  a 
demand  on  the  latter  to  give  up  Africa  to  him,  a  struggle  en- 
sued, and  Constantino  IL  having  crossed  the  Alps     ^Af^ 
andmarched  against Constans,  was  drawn  into  an  am-     ^^ 
buscade,  where  he  was  slain  with  his  attendants. 
Constans  then  assumed  dominion  over  his  late  brother's  terri- 
tory, and  carried  on  numerous  wars  for  the  next  ten  years  on 
the  frontiers,  but  his  misrule  at  last  caused  a  revolt  in  Gaul, 
which  was  headed  by  a  barbarian,  Magnentius  by  name,  who 
killed  Constans  and  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  emperor 
of  the  west.     Constantius  IL,  who  had  been  engaged     ^-^ 
during  the  whole  of  his  reign  in  carrying  on  war     ^^ 
against  Sapor  IL,  king  of  Persia,  marched  against 
Magnentius  and  defeated  him  at  Mursa,  near  the  confluence  of 
the  Drave  and  the  Danube.     Magnentius  fled  into     a^^ 
Gaul,  but  Constantius  pursued  him  and  defeated  him     y^ 
a  second  time,  which  caused  him  to  kiU  himself  in 
despair.     Thus  the  whole  Eoman  empire  was  once  more 
united  under  the  sway  of  a  single  emperor. 

It  happened  that  on  the  murder  of  most  of  the  members  of 
the  royal  family,  after  the  death  of  Constantino  the  Great — a 
deed  which  is  generally  ascribed  to  Constantius — two  youths, 
Callus  and  Julian,  the  sons  of  Julius  Constantius,  a  half- 
brother  of  the  late  emperor,  escaped  the  massacre,  but  although 
they  were  permitted  to  live  they  were  brought  up  under  re- 
straint The  death  of  Constans  and  the  usurpation  of  the 
government  of  the  western  provinces  by  Magnentius,  made 
it  necessary  for  Constantius  to  leave  the  east  and  take  up 
his  residence  at  Constantinople,  and  then  the  new  ruler 
of  the  Koman  empire,  who  had  no  son  (and  whose  only 
child,  a  daughter,  was  a  posthumous  child  bom  ten  years 
after),  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  succession,  and  ^m 
appointed  his  cousin  Gallns  his  heir,  and  gave 
him  his  sister  Constantia,  the  widow  of  Hanni- 
balianus  in  marriage.     He  also  gave  him  the  command  of 
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the  eastern  proyinces,  bnt  Gallus,  untaught  by  his  previous 
experiences  of  adversity  and  captivity,  soon  showed  him- 
self in  his  tme  colonis  as  a  tyrannical  despot  The 
people,  groaning  under  the  evils  and  vrongs  of  his  admi- 
nistration, sent  to  Constantios,  and  Constaniins  despatched 
an  envoy  to  bring  about  a  change  of  affairs.  This  man,  Do- 
mitian  by  name,  was  murdered  at  Antioch,  and  the  emperor 
found  it  necessary  to  recall  Gallus.     On  his  way  to  the  im> 

354     P^^^  court  he  was  arrested  and  sent  to  Pola,  where 

^         he  was  put  to  death.    His  brother  Julian,  who  was 
also  summoned  to  court  by  Constantius,  narrowly 
escaped  the  same  fate,  but  he  was  allowed  to  take  up  his 
residence  at  Athens. 

He  had  not  been  there  long  before  the  activity  of  all  the 
various  tribes  on  the  frontiers,  from  the  Franks  and  Alemanni 
in  the  west,  to  the  Persians  in  the  east,  and  the  constant  in- 
roads that  they  made  on  the  empire,  rendered  it  necessary  for 
Constantius  to  send  for  Julius,  and,  having  appointed  him 

Age     his  successor  on  the  throne,   he  caused  him   to 

^       marry  his  youngest  sister,  Helena.     The  first  cam- 
paign of  the  new  Csesar  was  against  the  Germans, 
who  had  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  were  laying  waste  Gaul,  and 
here  he  was  employed  for  three  years,  until  369  a.d. 

During  this  time  Constantius  had  not  been  idle  in  his 
capacity  of  head  either  of  the  church  or  of  the  state.  He 
had  shown,  like  his  father  in  his  last  days,  a  disposition 
towards  Arianism,  and  a  desire  to  persecute  and  punish  all 
who  might  differ  from  him  in  opinion.  Even  Athanasios^ 
the  bishop  of  Alexandria,  and  the  unflinching  opponent  of 
Arius  at  the  first  general  council  of  the  Church  at  Kice,  had 
fallen  under  Constantine's  displeasure  shortly  before  his 
death,  and  had  been  expelled  from  his  bishopric  335  a.i>. 
and  338  a.d.  Constans,  however,  had  afforded  him  protec- 
tion, and  remembering  this  the  emperor  summoned  a  council 
of  bishops  at  Milan  in  355  a.d.,  who  condemned  the  teaching 
and  tenets  of  Athanasius,  and  the  prelate  was  compelled  to 
quit  his  see  and  retire  to  a  spot  where  he  could  remain  in 
concealment.     After  doing  this  and  sending  Julian  into  Gaul, 

AgQ     Constantius  marched  against  the  Goths  and  Sarma- 

^     tians,  and  was  preparing  for  an  expedition  against 

*     the  Quadi,  when  the  news  reach^  him  that  the 

Tersions  had  occupied  Mesopotamia,  and  had  laid  si^e  to 
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Amida,  .an  impoTtant  city  on  the  Tigris.  Obliged  to  march 
at  once  to  the  defence  of  the  eastern  frontier,  Constantios  in- 
stantly set  about  raising  levies  and  organising  troops,  but 
before  his  preparations  were  completed  Amida  had  fallen. 
.  Stung  by  the  progress  that  the  Persians  were  making,  and 
jealous  of  the  partiality  of  the  troops  of  the  western  provinces 
for  their  young  commander,  he  sought  to  weaken  him  by 
ordering  him  to  send  at  once  to  Antioch,  whither  Constantius 
had  proceeded,  several  of  his  best  legions  and  a  certain  con- 
tingent from  each  of  the  others  under  his  command.  This 
order  reached  Julian  at  a  moment  of  difficulty  aiid  danger, 
when  the  Picts  and  Scots  were  ravaging  Britain,  and  when 
there  was  every  reason  to  apprehend  that, .  should  his  forces 
be  diminished,  the  Germans,  whom  fear  only  kept  in  awe, 
would  soon  re-enter  Gaul. 

However,  he  determined,  in  this  critical  situation,  to  sacri- 
fice his  feelings  to  his  duty,  and  show  the  promptitude  of  his 
obedience  to  the  imperial  will.  He  therefore  sent  for  Decen- 
tius,  who  was  charged  with  the  emperor's  commission,  and 
professed  his  acquiescence,  but  hinted  that  the  troops  required 
had  enlisted  on  condition  of  not  being  compelled  to  pass  the 
Alps,  and  that  there  would  be  danger  in  violating  the  en- 
gagement. The  prediction  was  fully  verified  by  the  event. 
No  sooner  was  Decentius  ready  to  depart  with  the  troops, 
than  the  murmurs  of  discontent  spread  &om  tent  to  tent,  and 
at  last  the  soldiers  openly  complained  that  they  were  sent  to 
the  extremity  of  the  world.  Julian  spoke  to  them  with 
kindness,  gratefully  commemorated  their  past  exploits,  and 
recommended  to  them  a  prompt  and  cheerful  obedience  to  the 
commands  of  Constantius.  The  soldiers  heard  the  latter  part  of 
his  speech  in  gloomy  silence;  and  the  officers,  whom  the  Caosar 
had  entertained,  after  retiring  from  the  feast,  mutually  la- 
mented the  severity  of  their  fate,  which  tore  them  from  a 
general  whom  they  loved,  and  firom  a  country  which  con- 
tained all  they  held  dear.  A  conspiracy,  the  only  expedient 
which  could  prevent  the  dreaded  separation,  was  proposed,  as 
has  been  imagined,  by  some  warm  partisans  of  Julian,  and 
approved  by  the  whole  army.  The  ferment  continued  to  in- 
crease ;  and  at  midnight  the  impatient  multitude  encompassed 
the  palace  of  the  Caesar,  and  pronounced  the  irrevocable 
words,  "  Julian  Augustus." 

Julian  at  first  refused  the  honour,  but  being  informed  by 
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the  8oldiem,  ^thai  if  he  wished  to  live,  he  miist 
leign,''  he  aooepted  the  dignity  of  Augnstiu^  aaid 
banadon  to  apologise  to  Constantins,  and  to  coneede  every- 
thing, except  the  sovereignty  of  the  provinees  beyond  the 
Alps.  Constanthis,  however,  required  him  to  renounce  the 
rank  of  Aogastns,  and  acknowledge  himself  a  dq)endeiit  cm 
the  sapieme  head  of  the  empire.  It  was  impossible  for 
Julian  to  retreat,  and  the  refusal  of  Conslantins  to  admit  him 
to  a  share  in  the  empire,  left  him  no  alternative  bat  to  marsh 
on  Constantinople.  Constantins,  on  hearing  this,  gave  vp 
his  expedition  sgainst  the  Persians,  and  hastened  back  to 
Europe  to  meet  his  cousin.  His  end,  however,  was  at  hand, 
and  he  died  on  the  road,  near  Tarsos,  in  Gilicia,  November  3, 
361  A.D.,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  his  reign.  This  prince  was  temperate^  generally 
speaking,  bat  j^oos  of  contradiction  and  the  saocess  ot 
others,  and  may  be  said  to  have  inherited  the  defects  without 
the  abilities  of  his  father. 


CHBONOLOGICAL  BUIUIART. 


Mnrderof  Dafanatiiuaiid 
others  of  the  royal  fa- 
mily bv  Conataatiiu  a.d.  337 

Quarrel  batween  Con- 
stantine  11.  and  Con- 
atans.  Death  of  the 
former:  the  govern- 
ment of  the  west  as- 
Bomed  by  Constaos  .^    „    840 

Revolt  of  Magnentins 
and  death  of  Uonstans    „    350 

Magnentins  twice  de- 
feated by  Constaatina 
II.  Commits  sntcida. 
Constantios  IL  sole 
emperor „    351 


Julian    appointed   sno 

cessor  to  Constantins 

IL   A.DL  355 

Campaisn  of  Julian  in 

Gaulbegon    ,,    356 

Athanasioa  driven  into 

exOe  by  Onstantins 


Departure  of  Constantius 
for  the  eastern  frontier 

Capture  of  Amida  by  the 
Persians 

Jnlian  proclaimed  em- 
peror by  the  soldiers 
in  the  west 

Death  of  Constantins, 
Not.  3, 


355 
359 
360 


361 

361 


2.   JULIAN'   THE   APOSTATE. 

Julian  now  acquired  the  undistorbed  possession  of  the 
Boman  empire ;  and  the  reformation  of  evil  abuses  fonned 
the  first  object  of  his  attention.  He  then  endea- 
voured to  suppress  Christianity.  For  this  purpose 
he  began  by  reforming  the  pagan  theology,  and 
sought  to  raise  the  character  of  its  priests,  by  inculcating 


361 

A.D. 
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purity  of  life  and  sanctity  of  moralB,  thereby  bearing  invo- 
luntaiy  testimony  to  tlie  superior  excellence  of  that  religion, 
which  he  laboured  to  abolish.  Without  persecuting,  he  at- 
tacked the  Christians  by  the  more  dangerous  policy  of  treating 
them  with  contempt,  and  removing  them,  as  visionaries,  from 
employments  and  offices  of  trust. 

This  prince,  after  ascending  the  throne,  seems  to  have  given 
himself  up  wholly  to  the  duties  of  his  station.  He  suffered 
neither  his  body  nor  his  mind  to  be  relaxed  by  sensual  in- 
dulgences: a  hasty  dinner  succeeded  a  morning  spent  in 
business ;  his  supper  was  still  more  light ;  and,  after  a  short 
interval  of  rest,  he  was  awakened  by  the  entrance  of  fresh 
secretaries,  who  had  slept  the  preceding  day.  He  disdained 
alike  the  amusements  of  the  theatre  and  the  circus ;  and  he 
wrapped  himself  up  in  pagan  philosophy,  with  which  his 
mind  had  been  early  imbued.  Though  of  a  low  stature  and  an 
unpleasing  aspect,  he  was  well-made,  active,  and  uncommonly 
expert  in  all  his  exercises.  His  memory  was  extremely  ten- 
acious, and  he  possessed  much  penetration  and  presence  of 
mind.  He  seemed  to  possess  a  love  of  freedom ;  and  though 
his  apostasy  has  tarnished  the  lustre  of  his  character,  he  was 
not  wholly  destitute  of  liberality,  even  to  those  who  opposed 
his  favourite  prejudices.     - 

A  Either  having  disinherited  his  son,  in  consequence  of  his 
renouncing  Christianity  for  paganism,  Julian  ordered  them 
both  into  his  presence,  and  thus  addressed  the  father : — ^*  I 
think  nothing  more  unreasonable  than  the  use  of  force  in 
matters  of  religion.  Allow  your  son  to  follow  one  different 
from  yours,  as  I  do  you  to  profess  one  different  from  mine, 
though  it  is  in  my  power  to  oblige  you  to  renounce  it."  The 
father  answered — "  What  can  you  say  in  favour  of  a  wretch 
detested  by  Heaven,  who  has  preferred  falsehood  to  truth, 
and  abjured  the  faith  of  the  true  God,  to  bend  the  knee  before 
an  idol  1"  To  this  the  emperor  replied,  "  Here  invectives  are 
ill-placed ;"  and  then,  addressing  himself  to  the  son,  he  said, 
"  Since  your  father  is  deaf  to  your  entreaties,  and  pays  no  re- 
gard to  my  recommendation,  I  will  take  care  of  you." 

The  restoration  of  the  ancient  temple  at  Jerusalem  attracted 
the  ambitious  mind  of  the  emperor,  who  hoped  that  the  com- 
pletion of  such  an  undertaking  would,  at  least,  furnish  a  spe- 
cious argument  against  the  faith  of  prophecy  and  the  truth  of 
the  Christian  revelation ;  but  neither  the  power  of  a  great 
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monaich,  the  resonices  of  an  empire,  nor  the  entlinaiasm  of 
the  Jewish  people,  who  contribnted  both  their  forfeime  and 
their  labour,  could  effectnate  the  purpose.  Ammianus  Mar- 
ccUinus  asserts  that  '*  horrible  InUs  of  fire  breaking  out 
from  the  foundations,  with  frequent  and  reiterated  attacks, 
rendered  the  place  from  time  to  time  inaccessible  to  the 
Ecorched  and  blasted  workmen ;  and  the  victorious  element 
continuing  in  this  manner  obstinately  and  resolutely  bent,  as 
it  were,  to  drive  them  to  a  distance,  the  undertaking  was  en- 
tirely abandoned." 

Julian,  as  a  pagan,  was  a  slave  to  the  most  bigoted  super- 
stition, believing  in  omens  and  auguries,  and  Dftncying  hiniself 
favoured  with  actual  intercourse  with  the  heathen  gods  and 
goddesses.  To  avenge  the  ii^uries  which  the  empire  had 
Atf»A  suffered  from  the  Persians,  he  marched  into  the 
"^  heart  of  Asia,  and  was  for  some  time  victorious; 
but  at  last,  discord  prevailing  among  Ids  officers, 
and  being  afraid  that  provisions  would  fail  if  he  attempted  to 
return  as  he  had  come,  along  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  he 
determined  to  attempt  to  make  his  way  home  through  Assy- 
ria. During  the  retreat  the  Persian  cavalry,  as  formidable  as 
the  Parthians  of  old,  hovered  about  the  line  of  march  in 
clouds,  and  destroyed  immense  numbers  of  the  Eomans  by 
their  continual  assaults.  At  last  Julian  himself  fell  in  a  skir- 
mish, after  showing  undaunted  bravery  as  a  soldier  and  great 
capacity  as  a  general,  at  the  age  of  thirty-one,  and  after  a 
reign  of  one  year  and  eight  months  from  the  death  of  Con- 
stantius.  Infidels  have  exalted  his  character  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  perfection,  whUst  Christians  have  thrown  a  dazk 
{(hade  even  over  those  virtues  which  he  really  possessed.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  his  bad  quahties  had  not  time  to 
develop  their  full  malignity.  He  was  the  last  prince  of  the 
family  of  Constantine. 

OHBONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 


E<ntry  of  Julian  as  empe- 
ror into  ConBtantincple 

December,  a.i>.  361 

4ttempt  of  Julian  to  re- 
build Jemsalem    ,,     362 


!  March  of  Julian   from 
Antioch  against  Persia 

March,  ▲.D.  363 
Death  of  the  Emperor 
Julian June  26,    „    363 


3.  JOVIAN. 

The  Soman  tioope  were  dispirited  by  the  death  of  their 
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eommasder,  and  it  appeared  to  be  no  easy  task  to  ^aa 
find  an  aspirant  to  the  vacant  throne.  The  imperial 
dignity  was  at  first  offered  by  the  soldiers  to  Sallus-  ^^' 
tins,  the  Praetorian  prefect  of  the  East,  a  man  of  great  age, 
who  on  this  account  declined  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of 
government.  At  last  their  choice  fell  on  Flavius  Claudius 
Jovianus,  the  chief  of  the  late  emperor's  household,  who  pur- 
chased a  free  retreat  from  the  dominions  of  Persia  by  the  igno- 
minious surrender  of  five  provinces,  which  had  been  formerly 
ceded  to  Galerius.  Jovian,  indeed,  had  no  other  resource  but 
to  give  up  the  provinces,  in  order  to  save  the  army.  For 
doing  this  no  one  blamed  him,  but  he  gave  great  ofience 
throughout  the  empire  for  not  going  to  war  at  once  for  their 
rccovezy,  and  for  observing  his  engagements]with  the  Persians. 
He  was  a  professor  of  Christianity,  and  restored  to  the  Chris- 
tians all  their  privileges  as  subjects  of  the  empire.  He  waa 
also  an  opponent  of  Arianism,  and  restored  Athanasius  to  his 
poet  at  Alexandria.  On  his  return  from  Antioch  to  Constanti- 
nople he  died  on  the  way,  but  whether  by  poison,  or  of  sufib- 
cation  from  the  fumes  of  charcoal  that  was  burning  in  the 
room  in  which  he  slept  while  halting  at  Dadastana,  in  Gala- 
tia,  is  uncertain.  His  death  took  place  February  16,  364  a.d., 
when  he  was  thirty-three  years  old,  and  had  occupied  the 
throne  only  for  the  brief  space  of  seven  months. 

CHRONOLOOICAL  SUMMARY. 

Election  of  Jovian  to  the  I  Death  of  Jovian  by  poi- 

vacant  throne  of  the  I     son,  as  it  is  supposed, 

Boman  empire,  Jnly,  a.d.  863  |  Febmazy,  a.d.  364 

XMPEBORS  FROM   C0K8TAKTINE   I.    TO  JOVIAN. 


Constantine  I.  (sole  mo- 

nATch) AJ>.  323 

Constantine    II.     (died 

340) „    337 

Conatans  (died  350) „    337 


Constantius  II.  (sole  em- 
peror, 350) A.D.  337 

Jmian  the  Apostate „    361 

Jovian ,,    363 
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CHAPTER  X. 


nam  m  ditisiov  07  teb  xohav  s»ns  nrro  rax 

SASIKEV  AHD  WSSTEBV  ZMPIRE8  TO  THE  7ALL  07  ZEX 

364  A.D.  to  476  A.D. 

1.  YAUEimKiAir  (or  thbwsst). — ^valens  (or  thb  east). 

Thk  Roman  empire  remained  without  a  master  ten  days,  after 
A|^     which  ElaviuB  Valentinianus,  a  native  of  Cibalis,  in 
^^     Pannonia^  who  by  his  matchless  strength  and  dex- 
terity had  gained  the  esteem  and  respect  of  the 
anny,  was  elected  emperor  by  the  soldieis.     He  associated 
with  himself  in  the  goT«mment  his  brother  Flavins  Yalen^ 
and  occasioned  the  final  separation  of  the  great  Roman  empire 
into  the  Western  and  Eastern  empires,  by  assigning  to  his 
brother  the  prefecture  of  the  East,  with  the  capital  of  Con- 
stantinople, while  be  retained  Ulyiicnm,  Italy,  Spain,  Gaol, 
and  tiie  western  provinces,  and  fixed  his  conrt  at  Milan. 

This  important  event  happened  in  June,  364  A.n.,  and,  in 
speaking  of  it  as  ihe  final  separation  of  the  Roman  empire  into 
two  parts,  it  may  be  considered  that  this  was  reaUy  tiie  ccs\ 
althoQgh  the  reins  of  power  were  again  held  by  one  eneigetic 
and  able  man  for  a  brief  period  a  few  years  later.  The  Ea^m 
and  Western  empires,  then,  date  in  reality  £rom  the  year  364 
A.D.,  and  these  names  are  the  appellations,  according  to  their 
relative  position,  of  the  two  parts  into  which  the  Roman  em- 
pire had  broken  up,  speaking  figuratively,  through  its  ova 
weight  It  was  too  unwieldy  to  be  governed  well  and  wiaely 
by  one  man,  and  however  well  afiected  the  bulk  of  his  repre- 
sentatives  in  different  parts  of  the  empire  might  be,  tltere 
were  some  amongst  the  whole  body  ready  to  swerve  from  their 
allegiance  when  temptation  came;  and  though  rebellion  might 
ultimately  be  suppressed,  yet  the  distance  of  all  the  frostier 
provinces  from  the  seat  of  government  was  so  great,  and  the 
means  of  transit  from  one  point  to  another  so  limited,  as  Ui 
as  speed  was  concerned,  especially  when  compared  with  tboM 
of  the  present  day,  that  a  revolt  could  not  be  prompUj  or 
readily  put  down,  but  might  run  its  course  for  many  mouths, 
with  infinite  damage  of  property  and  loss  of  life.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  consider  the  course  of  events  in  each  empiro  a- 
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mnltaneonflly  until  the  Western  empire  was  blotted  out  alto- 
^tber,  and  disappeared  from  the  page  of  history  to  make 
room  for  the  new  realms  of  Europe  that  were  founded  on  its 


At  the  period  of  the  separation  of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
empires  the  barbarians  were  pressing  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
Boman  empire  on  M  sides,  and  were  gradually  pushing  their 
inroads  to  the  veiy  centre.     The  Grermans  attacked  Gaul  and 
Rhaetia;  the  Sarmatians  and  Quadi  overran  Pannonia;  the 
Picts,  Scots,  and  Saxons  invaded  Britain;  the  Asturians  were 
in  open  revolt  in  Spain,  and  the  Moors  in  A&ica.   It  required 
all  the  bravery  and  conduct  of  Valentinian,  and  all  the  skill 
of  his  generals,  to  make  head  against  so  many  powerful 
nations,  and  repress  such  formidable  invasions,  but  Yalenti* 
nian  and  his  generals  were  fully  equal  to  the  task  that  they 
had  undertaken.     The  frontiers  of  the  empire  along  the 
Rhine  were  rendered  safer  than  they  had  been  for  some  years 
by  the  signal  defeats  which  the  Alemanni  suffered  in  365  and 
368  A.D.     The  Saxons,  a  predatory  tribe  of  north-western 
Germany,  who  were  beginning  their  inroads  on  British  soil, 
were  checked  in  370  a.d.  by  Severus ;  while  in  Britain  Theo- 
dosius  drove  back  the  Plots  and  Scots,  and  held  under  perfect 
control  the  district  confined  by  the  wall  of  Hadrian  in  the 
south  and  the  wall  of  Agricola  in  the  north,  and  gave  to  it 
the  name  of  Valentia.     This  was  done  in  367  A.D.,  and  later, 
in  37i  A.D.,  Theodosius  did  good  service  to  Valentinian  again 
by  reducing  Africa  to  obedience.     But  at  this  time  the  reign 
of  Valentinian  was  nearly  over,  for  in  the  following  year  he 
died  suddenly,  having  broken  a  blood-vessel  while  receiving 
some  envoys  from  the  Quadi,  who  had  come  to  sue  for  peace 
after  the  emperor  had  defeitted  them  in  several  battles,  and 
laid  waste  the  country  now  called  Hungary.     His  death  took 
place  at  Bregetio,  in  Pannonia,  November  17,  375  a.d.,  in  the 
lifby-eixth  year  of  his  age.     He  left  his  territories  to  his  son 
Gratian,  who  had  been  admitted  to  a  share  of  the  imperial 
power  when  a  mere  child  in  367  a.d.  ;  but  a  division  of  them 
was  made  between  him  and  his  younger  brother  Valentinian 
XL,  Gratian  having  Britain,  Gaul,  and  Spain,  and  Valentinian 
n.  Italy,  Illyricum,  and  Africa. 

The  domestic  administration  of  Valentinian  L  was  wise^ 
equitable,  and  politic,  and  he  was  a  favourer  of  the  Christiau 
redigion.     His  stem  disposition  generally  rendered  him  insen« 
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flible  to  the  dictates  of  humanity,  and  he  con^dered  clemencj 
as  a  weakness,  and  severity  as  a  virtue.  Though  often  duped^ 
he  took  the  most  sedulous  pains  to  diBCover  the  truth,  and 
with  unrelenting  severity  punished  every  deviation  in  others 
from  their  duty.  His  wife  Severa  having  unjustly  acquired 
an  estate,  he  fi[rst  ohliged  her  to  restore  it,  and  then  repudiated 
her  for  the  fistult.  He  exhibited  many  examples  of  tortarp, 
and  even  burnt  alive  several  unfaithful  officers;  yet  the  punish- 
ments which  he  inflicted  seldom  operated  as  a  warning  on 
others.  Indeed,  he  was  so  much  the  slave  of  self-conceit^  and 
entertained  so  high  an  opinion  of  his  own  talents  and  sagacity, 
that  it  was  probably  considered  as  meritorious  to  deceive  him. 
No  one  dared  to  advise  him,  lest  they  should  offend  him,  for 
he  was  easily  provoked ;  and  his  auger,  when  once  excited, 
was  little  short  of  madness.  However,  he  was  not  without 
bright  parts  in  his  character.  In  an  age  abounding  with  reli- 
gious contention,  his  wise  and  moderate  administration  con- 
tributed to  soften  the  manners  and  abate  the  prejudices  of  re- 
ligious factions. 

Following  the  plan  of  tracing  the  history  of  the  Eastern 
and  Western  empires  simultaneously,  we  must  return  now  to 
Valens,  who  acquired  possession  of  the  former  in  364  a.d.  In 
the  second  year  of  his  reign,  during  the  absence  of  Yalens  at 
Antioch,  whither  he  had  gone  to  make  preparations  for  the 

Me     prosecution  of  the  war  with  Persia,  a  competitor  for 

^  the  throne  arose  in  the  person  of  Procopius,  a  kins- 
man of  Julian.  After  being  defeated  twice  by  Sal- 
lust,  the  Praetorian  prefect,  Procopius  was  betrayed  by  his 
troops,  and,  being  taken  prisoner,  was  beheaded  by  order  of 
the  emperor ;  and  his  death  was  followed  by  the  execution  of 
several  persons  of  high  rank  who  were  suspected  of  disafifec- 

Sfifi  tion  towards  the  empire.  Soon  after  a  persecution 
on  matters  of  religious  faith  was  set  on  foot  in  Con- 
stantinople and  the  East.  Valens  intemperately 
supported  the  Anan  heresy,  and  inveterately  persecuted  the 
orthodox,  against  whom,  as  he  thought  disgrace,  exclusion 
J&om  offices,  spoliations  of  property,  and  even  exile,  insuffi- 
cient, he  also  employed  tortures  and  death.  With  all  the 
superstitious  prejudices  of  a  IKtle  mind,  he  directed  his  atten- 
tion equally  to  diviners  sorcerers,  astrologers,  deliverers  of 
oracles,  fortune-tellers,  and  the  deceivers  and  deceived  of  ev^ 
kind.    Every  book  which  contained  circles  or  lines,  figures  of 
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animals,  or  delineations  of  tlie  human  body,  was  sought  for 
with  the  most  vexatious  industry  and  persevering  diligence, 
and  considered  as  the  abominable  collections  of  a  diabolical 
science,  and  an  instrument  of  sorcery,  deserving  to  be  com- 
mitted to  the  flames.  Unhappy  were  those  in  whose  posses- 
sion such  manuscripts  were  found,  which,  though  there  only 
by  chance,  brought  the  possessor  the  same  punishment  as  if 
they  had  been  applied  to  forbidden  arts.  Yalens,  on  being 
informed  that  some  person  had  consulted  an  oracle  to  know 
who  was  to  be  his  successor,  and  was  told  that  his  name  begin 
with  Theod,  ordered  all  the  bearers  of  those  fatal  letters  to  be 
massacred.  The  persecution  fell  heaviest  on  the  pagan  philo- 
sophers, whom  Jidian  the  Apostate  had  so  much  encouraged, 
and  who  constituted  a  kind  of  religious  society  in  which  poly- 
theism was  professed.  This  conduct  alienated  from  him  the 
minds  of  his  subjects,  and  rendered  him  odious  and  detest- 
able. 

After  the  suppression  of  the  revolt  of  Procopius,  Valens  re- 
linquished for  a  time  the  idea  of  carrying  on  war  with  Persia, 
and  returned  to  his  capital.     He  was  edso  the  more  inclined 
to  take  this  step  on  account  of  the  assistance  that  the  Goths 
had  rendered  to  Procopius,  and  which  made  it  necessary  for 
him  to  undertake  an  expedition  against  them.    The     acq 
war  which  ensued  lasted  two  years,  but  in  the  third     ^^ 
year  a  crushing  defeat,  which  followed  a  long  series 
of  lesser  reverses,  induced  Athanaric,  the  chief  of  the  Visi- 
goths, to  conclude  peace  with  Valens.     This  gave  the  empe- 
ror of  the  East  leisure  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  regulation 
of  the  administration  of  his  kingdom ;  and  in  this     a^* 
he  had  been  engaged  for  about  six  years  when  his     ^ 
brother  Valentinian,  the    emperor  of  the   West, 
died,  as  it  has  been  said,  leaving  his  dominious  to  his  sons 
Gratian  and  Valentinian  II. 


OHBONOLOOICAL  SUUMABT. 


Aocessioii  of  Valentiniaii 
I.  and  Valena. — Parti- 
tion of  the  empire  into 
the  Eastern  and  Wes- 
tern empires a.d.  364 

Revolt  of  Prooopms 
agakut  Valena  „    366 


Defeat  of  the  Picts  and 

Scots  by  TheodosiuB...  a.d.  367 
Defeat  of  the  Alemanni 

by  Valentinian „    368 

Defeat  of  the  Vieiffoths.^ 

Athanaric     eues    for 

peace „     369 

8—2 
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tSaxons  defeated  by  Seve- 

ruB  A.D.  370 

Pacification  of  Africa  by 

Theodosios „    374 


Death  of  Valentinian  I., 
and  accession  of  Gra- 
tian  and  Valentinian 
IL  in  the  West A.D.  375 


%*  Events  belonging  to  the  Eastern  empire  are  distingnished  by 
being  pruned  in  italics. 

2,   VALENS  (in  the  BAST). — QRATIAN  AND  VALENTINIAN  IL 
(IN  THE  west). 

At  this  time  a  Tartar  race  from  the  interior  of  north-western 
Asia  had  been  slowly  forcing  their  way  westward  from  their 
original  settlements,  and  were  steadily  but  surely  compelling 
the  Ostrogoths,  or  Eastern  Goths,  to  fall  back  from  their  ter- 
ritories along  the  banks  of  the  Borysthencs  and  Dniester,  and 
to  encroach  upon  the  lands  of  their  kinsmen  the  Visigoths. 
The  active  hordes  of  warriors  who  were  thus  coming  westward 
and  carrying  everything  before  them  were  the  Huns,  a  great 
nationality  destined  to  work  great  changes  in  Europe,  and  to 
occupy  and  give  their  name  to  Hungary,  a  rich  and  fertile 
country  of  central  Europe,  in  which  their  descendants  are  to 
be  found  even  at  this  very  day.  It  was  in  the  year  376  a.d. 
that  the  Huns  entered  Europe,  and,  after  conquering  the 
Alani,  came  into  collision  with  the  Visigoths  on  the  Danube. 
In  the  battles  that  ensued  fortune  was  on  the  side  of  the 
Huns,  and  the  Visigoths  were  compelled  to  seek  aid  from 
Valens,  or  rather  from  his  representatives  at  Constantinople, 
for  Valens  himself  was  at  Antioch,  preparing  to  move  against 
the  Persians  as  soon  as  they  crossed  the  frontier.  The  empe- 
ror^s  viceroy  at  the  capital  gave  the  Visigoths  permission  to 
cross  the  Danube  and  settle  in  Moesia,  and  about  200,000  of 
them  took  advantage  of  the  favour  thus  granted  to  them  to 
migrate  to  Koman  soiL  Immediately  after  a  number  of  Ostro- 
goths did  the  same,  but  without  permission,  and  Moesia  was 
soon  swarming  with  armed  barbarians.  At  length  the  exac- 
tions of  the  Boman  administrators  in  charge  of  the  various 
provinces  and  districts  drove  the  Goths  to  arms  under  their 
chiefs  Fritigem  and  Alavivus,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
Moesia  and  Thrace  was  forcibly  occupied  by  and  at  the  mercy 
of  the  Visigoths,  Ostrogoths,  and  Alani  that  had  settled  there. 
A  Roman  army  was  defeated  near  Marcianopolis,  and  the 
tidings  of  this,  and  of  the  footing  the  barbarians  had  fieeored 
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in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  empire,  bronght  Valens  back 
in  haste  from  Antioch.  He  had  appealed  to  Gratian  for  aid 
against  the  northern  hordes,  but  a  victory  obtained  over  the 
enemy  by  Sebastianus,  one  of  the  Roman  generals,  determined 
Valens  on  attacking  the  Goths  before  his  allies  could  reach 
the  spot.  The  Goths  were  advantageously  posted  ^„^ 
before  Hadrianople,  and  repulsed  every  attack  of 
the  Eomans,  and  defeated  every  attempt  to  drive 
them  jBpom  their  positions.  The  people  generally  cared  little 
whether  Valens  was  successful  or  not,  and  when  he  left  Con- 
s^tinople  the  last  time,  it  is  said  that  its  inhabitants  swore 
that  he  should  never  re  enter  that  city  and  find  them  there. 
"  May  Valens  be  burnt  alive !"  became  a  common  imprecation, 
and  proved  prophetic.  The  battle  was  long  and  obstinate^ 
and  contested  on  both  sides  with  the  greatest  determination. 
At  last  the  Eomans  gave  way,  and  the  bulk  of  the  army 
perished  in  the  pursuit  and  slaughter  that  followed.  Valens 
being  wounded  in  the  engagement,  which  was  fought  on 
August  9,  378  A.D.,  was  removed  to  a  neighbouring  cottage, 
which  was  set  on  fire  by  the  enemy,  and  in  it  was  consumed 
the  emperor  of  the  East  The  Goths,  unopposed,  ravaged 
Achaia  and  Pannonia. 

During  the  closing  years  of  the  reign  of  Valens  nothing  of 
any  importance  had  taken  place  in  the  West.     By  the  death  of 
Valens,  Gratian,  exclusive  of  his  share  of  the  West,  now  found 
himself  possessed  of  the  whole  Eastern  empire ;  and,  sensible 
that  this  was  a  burden  which  he  was  unable  to  bear  unassisted 
and  alone,  he  prevailed  on  Theodosius,  the  son  of  the  able 
officer  of  the  same  name,  whose  victories  in  Britain  and  Africa 
have  been  mentioned,  and  who  had  been  put  to     079 
death  by  the  ungrateful  Valens  in  376  a.d.,  after-     ^ 
wards  sumamed  the  Great,  to  become  his  associate 
in  the  honours  and  toils  of  empire ;  and  on  January  19,  379 
A.D.,  after  having  beaten  back  the  Sarmatians,  who  were 
hastening  over  the  Danube  in  the  track  of  the  Goths,  he  ac- 
cepted office,  and  became  emperor  of  the  East. 


OHRONOLOGIOAL  SUHM ABY. 

Entry  of  the  Hnns  of  |  Battle  of  Hadrianople. — 

Western    Ana     into  I     Defeat  and  death  of 

Europe   A.D.  376|     the  Emperor  Valens...  a.  D.  379 
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3.   GBATIAN  AND  TALENTIKIAN   IL  (iN  THB  WB8T.)— THBODOaiUS 
THE  GREAT  (in   THB  EAST.) 

Usder  the  emperors  Gratian  and  Theodosins  reli^on  wu 
cherished,  and  its  ministers  obtained  a  very  powerful  inflnence 
in  the  state.  The  early  fame  of  Gratian  was  equal  to  that  of 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  emperors  of  Home ;  and,  before 
he  had  finished  his  twentieth  year,  he  had  endeared  himself 
by  his  amiable  disposition,  affable  manners,  courage,  and 
conduct  to  his  soldiers,  his  Mends,  and  his  people.  How- 
ever, the  succeeding  years  of  his  reign  undermined,  in  some 
degree,  that  reputation,  the  basis  of  which  had  been  laid 
with  so  much  care.  After  the  death  or  removal  of  the  &ith- 
ful  counsellors  of  his  father,  he  became  the  dupe  of  less  able, 
but  more  pliant  ministers^  who  flattered  his  errors,  or  even 
created  them. 

The  chief  events  of  his  reign  after  the  accession  of  Thco- 
dosius  to  power  in  the  East  are  the  battles  that  he  fought  and 
fought  with  success  against  the  Goths  in  Ulyricum,  the  Ale- 
manni  on  the  Ehine,  and  the  German  invaders  of  Rhastia. 
The  defeat  of  the  Germans  in  Ehsetia  took  place  in  381,  and 
it  is  after  this  time  that  Gratian  began  to  suffer  in  the  esteem 
of  his  subjects.  In  3S3  a.d.  Maximus,  who  had  previously 
fought  under  Theodosius  in  Britain,  was  proclaimed  by  the 
troops  there,  and  invaded  Gaul ;  Gratian  attempted  to  oppose 
him,  but  was  obliged  to  fly,  and  being  taken  at  Lyon  in 
attempting  to  take  refuge  in  Italy,  was  put  to  death- 
Several  important  considerations,  and  chiefly  that  of  allow- 
ing civil  war  to  afford  the  barbarians  an  opportunity  of  re- 
suming their  attacks  on  the  empire,  induced  Theodosius  to 
accept  the  proffered  alliance  of  the  usurper  and  assassin  of 
Gratian ;  and  he  only  stipulated  that  Maximus  should  con- 
tent himself  with  the  countries  beyond  the  Alps,  and  that 
Valentinian  II.,  the  brother  of  Gratian,  should  be  secured  in 
the  sovereignty  of  Italy,  Africa,  and  the  western  Blyricum. 
Maximus  seemed  to  acquiesce  in  these  conditions ;  but,  at 
length,  in  direct  violation  of  the  treaty,  he  caused  a  consider- 
able body  of  troops  to  be  marched  over  the  Alps,  and  ex- 
pelling Valentinian,  became  for  a  short  time  the  undisputed 
o«Q  ruler  of  the  West.  He  was,  however,  defeated  by 
^^  Theodosius,  who  abandoned  him  to  the  vengeanoe 
of  the  soldiers,  and  annexed  to  the  states  of  Valen- 
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tinian  those  provinces  which  had  been  rescTied  from  the 
usurper.  The  intervention  of  Theodosius  was  secured  at  this 
juncture  by  his  marriage  to  the  beautiful  princess  Galla,  the 
sister  of  Valentinian  II.,  and  daughter  of  the  Empress  Jus- 
tina,  the  wife  of  Valentinian  I.  As  Yalentinian  II.  was  too 
young  to  exert  any  decided  authority  in  his  dominions,  or 
even,  if  old  enough,  was  not  possessed  of  suificient  energy 
and  determination  to  make  his  authority  felt,  Theodosius 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  armies  of  the  Western 
empire  Arbogastes,  a  Frank,  who  had  risen  to  eminence  as  a 
soldier  in  the  emperor's  employ. 

The  contention  between  the  orthodox  party  and  the  Arians 
had  by  no  means  lessened  in  the  time  of  Valentinian  II.  and 
Theodosius  I.  Justina,  the  mother  of  the  former,  was  an 
earnest  supporter  of  Arianism,  and  by  her  persuasions  and 
teaching  the  youug  emperor  was  also  led  to  become  so.  One 
of  the  fiercest  contests  for  supremacy  between  the  rival  sec- 
tions of  the  Church  occurred  at  Milan  in  385  a.d.,  when  the 
famous  Ambrose  was  bishop  of  that  see.  Justina,  the  em- 
press-mother, had  asked  for  one  of  the  churches  in  Milan  for 
the  purpose  of  celebrating  divine  worship  therein  after  the 
form  adopted  by  the  followers  of  Arius.  She  was  defeated 
in  her  object,  and  after  her  death,  which  happened  in 
387  A.D.,  her  son,  Valentinian  II.,  gave  up  his  Arian  predi- 
lections, and  esponsed  the  cause  of  orthodoxy.  Theodosius 
I.  had  always  been  opposed  to  Arianism,  and  had  always 
zealously  striven  to  win  over  his  subjects  from  paganism  and 
Arianismy.or  heresy,  as  it  is  otherwise  called,  to  a  full  pro- 
fession of  the  orthodox  faith.  And  this  he  effected  without 
persecution,  although  hij  fierce  and  uncontrollable  temper 
occasionally  led  him  into  some  cruel  excess,  such  as  the 
massacre  of  Thessalonica  in  390,  where,  in  retaliation  for  an 
insurrection  of  the  inhabitants  against  the  troops  stationed 
there,  he  caused  the  people  to  be  assembled  in  the  amphi- 
theatre, and  then  given  over  to  the  vengeance  of  the  soldiers. 
For  this  the  bishop  Ambrosius  compelled  the  emperor  to  do 
public  penance  at  Milan ;  and  it  was  not  until  eight  months 
had  elapsed  that  Theodosius  was  considered  purged  of  the 
crime  of  homicide,  and  received  once  more  into  the  Church. 
From  this  moment  the  emperor  redoubled  his  efibrts  to  sup- 
press paganism,  which  fell  into  desuetude  about  the  close  of 
his  reign.     At  the  same  time  it  must  be  said  to  his  honour 
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that  he  was  a  man  of  the  greatest  toleiation,  and  that  h« 
never  permitted  the  profession  of  paganism  to  he  an  ohstacle 
to  any  man's  advancement  in  the  court  or  the  army.  It  i» 
sad  to  relate  that,  although  this  ivas  the  epoch  which  wit- 
nessed the  decline  and  fsdl  of  paganism,  it  was  also  a  time 
at  which  the  original  purity  of  Christianity  hecame  sullied 
and  de&ced  by  dissensions  about  points  of  comparativelj 
trifling  importance,  as,  indeed,  Arianism  may  be  considered, 
as  it  merely  involves  a  matter  of  doctrinal  teaching,  and 
nothing  of  essential  importance  as  affecting  man's  salvation, 
and  by  the  encouragement  of  superstition  by  means  of 
asserted  miracles,  and  the  claims  of  saints  and  relics  to 
veneration  and  adoration. 

It  may  be  as  well  at  this  point  of  our  narrative  to  glance  at 
the  early  h'fe  and  acts  of  the  man  under  whom  the  whole  of 
the  Eoman  empire  was  shortly  to  pass,  and  become  once 
more  for  a  very  short  time  an  undivided  realm.  Havios 
Theodosius,  or  Theodosius  L,  to  give  him  the  title  by  which 
he  is  generally  known,  was  the  son,  as  it  has  been  said,  of 
the  able  general  of  the  same  name  who  fought  with  such 
marked  success  in  Britain  and  Africa,  and  was  beheaded 
by  Valens,  for  what  reason  is  not  clear,  at  Carthage  in 
376  A.D.  The  family  to  which  Theodosius  belonged  had 
settled  in  Spain,  at  Italica,  near  the  modem  Seville,  and  he 
may  be  regarded  as  a  Spaniard  of  Eoman  extraction.  He 
was  bom  in  345  a.d.,  and  accompanied  his  father  from  a  very 
early  age  in  all  his  campaigns.  In  374  a.d.  he  had  done 
good  service  to  his  country  as  duke  of  Mcesia  in  rescuing 
the  province  from  the  Sarmatians,  and  in  driving  them  hock 
across  the  Danube.  In  this  post  he  continued  until  his 
father's  unmerited  death,  which  caused  him  to  retire  to  his 
estates  in  Spain,  and  there  he  remained  until  he  was  called 
by  Gratian  to  become  his  colleague  as  emperor  of  the  East* 
His  subsequent  successes  against  the  Visigoths  under  Athan- 
aric,  Fritigem,  and  Alavivus  have  been  mentioned,  and  how, 
when  they  were  driven  from  their  homes  by  countless  hordes 
of  Huns  from  the  East,  he  localed  the  Visigoths,  who  were 
compelled  to  cross  the  Danube,  in  Thiace  and  Lower  Moesia 
(382  A.D.),  and  subsequently  allotted  lands  in  Phrygia,  Lydia, 
and  in  Asia  Minor  to  the  Ostrogoths  (386  A.D.).  His  bap- 
tism had  been  hastened — for  men  hesitated  to  receive  the 
xites  in  those  times  until  they  really  felt  fit  to  do  so,  or  death 
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vrdB  at  hand — ^by  a  serious  illness,  which  overtook  him  soon 
after  his  accession  to  the  throne  at  Thessalonica,  which  for 
some  years  formed  his  head-quarters  in  conducting  operations 
against  the  Goths.  In  383  a.d.,  the  year  in  wMch  Gratian 
was  murdered,  he  raised  his  son,  Arcadius,  to  the  rank  of 
Augustus.  The  events  of  his  reign  subsequent  to  the  death 
of  Gratian  have  been  related,  and  the  thread  of  the  story 
may  now  be  resumed  at  the  restoration*  of  Valentinian  II.,  to 
the  dominions  of  which  ho  had  been  dispossessed  by  Maxi- 
mus,  and  the  installation  of  the  Frank  general  Arbogastes  as 
the  chief  of  his  ministei's.  This  was  in  388  A.D.,  a  period  at 
which  Theodosius  may  be  regarded  as  being  virtually  the 
ruler  of  the  entire  empire,  although  the  Western  portion  re- 
mained nominally  under  Valentinian  II. 

For  three  years  Theodosius  remained  in  Italy,  and  during 
this  time  occurred  a  serious  insurrection  at  Antioch,  produced 
by  the  pressure  of  the  imperial  taxes.  It  was  suppressed 
without  difficulty,  and  the  emperor's  pardon  was  freely 
granted  to  the  inhabitants,  who  had  as  freely  confessed  the 
wrong  of  which  they  had  been  guilty.  The  rising  at  Thes- 
salonica,  which  followed  in  390  A.D.,  had  not  so  fortunate  a 
termination,  as  we  have  seen.  In  391  a.d.  he  returned  to 
Constantinople  once  more,  and  then  took  final  measures  for 
the  suppression  of  paganism  in  his  dominions. 

No  sooner  had  Theodosius  quitted  Italy  than  the  aspiring 
ministers  of  the  humane  but  timid  Vcdentinian  qqo 
began  to  domineer  over  their  master,  and  but  ~i~ 
a  short  time  elapsed  before  the  emperor  of  the 
West  was  strangled  by  Arbogastes  at  Vienne,  in  Gaul, 
May  15,  392  a.d.  His  death  is  said  to  have  been  de- 
termined on  in  consequence  of  his  having  declined  to 
sanction  some  measures  that  had  been  proposed  by  Arbo- 
gastes. The  artful  Frank  did  not  assume  the  purple  him- 
self, but  invested  with  it  Eugenius,  who  had  made  his  way 
to  Ixonour  and  distinction  by  his  reputation  for  eloquence. 
Two  years  elapsed  before  Theodosius  was  sufficiently  pre- 
pared to  avenge  the  death  of  his  brother-in-law;  but  in 
394  A.D.  he  marched  against  the  usurper  Eugenius  and  the 
traitorous  Arbogastes,  and  defeated  item  in  battle  near 
Aquileia  in  Pannonia.  The  former  fell  on  the  field,  and  the 
latter  committed  suicide  soon  after  the  conflict.  Theodosius 
was  now  the  sole  master  of  the  Eoman  empire,  but  he  was 
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not  destined  to  enjoy  his  authority  for  any  length  of  time. 
He  had  long  been  suffering  from  dropsy,  and  died  at  Milan 
on  January  17,  395  a.d.  This  prince,  who  was  desenredly 
sumamed  the  Great,  was  worthy  of  the  best  ages  of  tlM 
Eoroan  state.  He  successfully  repelled  the  encroadunaiti  d 
the  barbarians,  and,  by  wholesome  laws,  aecored  the  pros- 
perity of  his  people.  After  his  deatii  the  empire  was  once 
more  divided,  and  the  aepantlion  was  now  a  final  one  in 
eyery  flense  of  the  word.  Theodosius  left  to  his  elder  son, 
Arcadius,  who  had  been  named  Augustus  in  383  A.D.,  the 
throne  of  Constantinople,  and  to  his  younger  son,  Honorios, 
who  had  been  called  to  the  same  rank  ten  years  later,  the 
sceptre  of  the  West.  Of  these  the  former  was  only  eighteen, 
and  the  latter  no  more  than  eleven  years  of  age. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  8CMMART. 
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4.   ARCADIUS  (in   the   EAST). — HONORIUS   (iN   THE  WBST). 

Theodosius  had  appointed  Kufinus  guardian  or  minister 

QQ-     to  Arcadius,  and   Stilicho  to  Honorius.     Bufinas 

-^      was  a  Gascon,  and  possessed  diligence  and  capacity ; 

hut  pride,  malice,  and  covetousness  tarnished  all 

his  valuable  qualities.     Stilicho  was  a  Vandal  by  origin,  aod 

his  strength  and 'stature  .admirably  fitted  him  for  the  profes- 

Kion  of  arms,  in  which,  by  his  prudence  and  valour,  he  had 

attained  a  high  rank.      Theodosius  had  recommended  to  him 

with  his  last  breath  the  cara  of  his  sons  and  of  the  repablic. 

Though  Honorius  himself  and  his  court  at  Milan  leadilj 
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acknqwledged  the  ascendancy  of  Stilicho,  he  soon  showed  a 
desiie  of  that  euperiorlty  in  the  government  of  the  East  also, 
and  for  that  purpose,  hy  the  aid  of  Gainas,  a  Goth,  who 
was  commander-in-chief  of  the  troops  of  the  Eastern  empire, 
procured  the  assassination  of  Eufinus  (Nov.  27,  395  a.d.). 
But  though  Stilicho  r^'ratified  his  revenge  by  the  murder  of 
bis  rival,  his  ambition  was  disappointed ;  and  the  Emperor 
ArcadiuB  prefeixed  to  the  stem  genius  of  a  foreign  warrior, 
the  obsequious  arts  of  Eutropius,  a  minister  of  state,  whose 
ilaughter  he  had  married,  and  who  was  cms^  cLeceifcM,  nn- 
grateful,  and  suspicious. 

The  death  of  Theodosius  soon  set  the  Goths  in  motion, 
«nd  under  their  famous  chief  Alaric,  who  had  succeeded 
Athanaric  in  382  a.d.,  they  burst  like  a  torrent  from  the  ter- 
ritories allotted  to  them  in  Mcesia  and  Thrace,  and  poured 
over  Macedonia  and  Greece.  Stilicho  marched  against  them, 
but  without  any  decisive  result,  and  he  was  soon  required  by 
Eutropios  and  Gainas  the  Goth,  who  had  now  entered  into 
an  alliance  to  support  and  further  each  other's  scheme,  to 
withdraw  his  troops  and  retire  to  the  dominions  of  Honorius. 
In  Africa  Stilicho  successfidly  sustained  the  old  fame  of  the 
Eoraan  arms  by  putting  down  a  widespread  revolt  in  favour 
of  Gildo,  whom  the  people  wished  to  make  emperor.  His  next 
step  to  increase  his  power  in  the  state  was  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter  Maria  to  the  emperor  Honorius,  who  «q*| 
was  then  fourteen  years  of  age.  This  boy  affords  ^  V^ 
another  example  of  the  dissimilarity  of  character 
that  is  so  often  found  to  exist  between  father  and  son.  Tame 
and  spiritless  to  a  surprising  degree,  he  possessed  neither 
talents  nor  passions,  and  amused  himself  with  feeding 
poultry  and  other  avocations.  However,  the  valour  and 
abilities  of  Stilicho  for  a  long  time  compensated  for  the  inca- 
pacity and  indolence  of  the  monarch,  and  repelled  the  invasion 
of  the  barbarians,  who  now  multipKed  their  attacks  on 
all  sides. 

The  Groths,  under  the  conduct  of  the  renowned  Alaric,  had 
spread  their  devastetions  to  the  very  walls  of  Constantinople, 
and  filled  all  Greece  with  the  terror  of  their  arms,  after  the 
withdrawal  of  the  troops  of  Honorius,  under  Stilicho,  from  the 
peninsula.  Alaric  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  ministers  of 
Arcadius,  by  which  he  was  recognised  as  duke  of  Hlyricum. 
After  reinforcing  his  army  with  fresh  hordes  of  barbarians, 
this  chief  penetrated  into  Italy,  in  403  A.D..  and  approached 
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the  palace  of  Milan  befoie  the  emporor  was  sensible  of  his 
danger.  Honorius  fled  in  haste  to  Eavenna,  and  shut  himself 
up  in  that  city,  while  Stilicho  spent  the  winter  in  coUeetiug 
troops  with  which  to  expel  the  barbarians  from  Milan.  He 
attacked  Alaric  at  Pollentia,  near  Turin,  in  the  spring  of  403 
A.D.,  and  completely  defeated  him  in  a  great  battle,  in  which 
several  thousands  were  slain,  and  among  the  captives  was  the 
wife  of  Alaric,  who  was  compelled  to  implore  the  clemency 
of  the  victor. 

The  chief  of  the  Goths,  however,  collecting  round  him  the 
remnants  of  his  army,  marched  southward  to  attack  and 
plunder  Eome,  but  Stilicho,  by  forced  marches,  came  up  with 
him,  and  after  some  skirmishes,  in  which  the  advantage  lay 
with  the  Bomans,  induced  him  to  withdraw  his  troops  beyond 
the  line  of  the  Po.    Barely  two  years  elapsed  before  a  mixed 

^^g     force  of  Vandals,  Suevi,  Burgundians,  and  Alans^ 
1^       crossed  the  Alps  and  entered  Lombardy,   under 

^  '  Eadagaicus.  They  penetrated  so  far  south  that  ibey 
laid  siege  to  Florence,  but  the  siege  was  raised  by  Stilicho, 
who  entangled  them  in  the  defiles  of  the  Apennines,  after 
defeating  them  before  the  city,  and  compelled  Eadagaicns  to 
surrender. 

The  remnants  of  the  immense  host  that  had  followed  Ba- 
Mf^ft     dagaicus  into  Lombardy,  struck  westward,  and  eras- 

^^  ing  the  Alps,  entered  Gaul,  in  which  the  barbBnan> 
remained  for  about  three  years,  plundering  every 
part  of  the  country,  and  then  passed  over  the  Pyrenees  int-t 
Spain.  The  Bui^undians,  however,  chose  to  remain  behind, 
and  settled  in  western  Switzerland,  Savoy,  and  tbe  old 
French  provinces  called  Bui^gundy,  Dauphiny,  and  Pranch-* 
Comt6,  preferring  this  to  accompanying  the  Vandals  and 
their  allies  in  their  progress  southward.  In  their  new  loca- 
tion the  Burgundians  became  nominally  allies  and  tribntaiies 
of  Eome. 

In  Britain,  the  assaults  of  the  Saxons,  on  the  one  hand. 
and  the  Picts  and  Scots  on  the  other,  rendered  the  position 
of  the  inhabitants  an  unpleasant  one,  since  they  were  coc- 
pelled  to  rely  on  the  Eoman  army  stationed  in  the  coxzntiT 
for  the  defence  of  the  island,  being  unwilling,  or  perhaps  xm- 
able,  to  provide  for  their  own  protection.  And  now^  tL* 
assaults  of  the  northern  tribes  of  Europe  on  the  heaxt  of  tfc* 
Western  empire  became  more  and  more  frequent^  SoncxiLs 
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and  his  ministers  were  compelled  to  call  in  the  troops  horn 
the  frontier  provinces  for  the  protection  of  Italy,  and  the 
position  of  the  Britons  became  more  critical  than 
ever.  The  knowledge  af  the  difficulties  at  home 
seemed  to  render  the  troops  in  Britain  careless  of 
discipline,  and  disposed  to  regard  the  tie  that  bound  them  to 
Home  as  being  scarcely  worth  notice.  They  showed  this  by 
saluting  as  emperor  a  private  soldier,  Constantine  by  name, 
who  assumed  the  government  of  Britain,  and  proceeded  to 
make  himself  master  of  Gaul  and  Spain.  In  these  countries 
he  came  into  collision  with  the  barbarian  Vandals  and  their 
allies,  with  whom  he  entered  into  treaties. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 
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5.    HONORIUS   (in  the  WEST). — THKODOSIUS   (iN  THE  EA»t). 

Soon  after,  Arcadius,  the  emperor  of  the  East,  died  in  the 
thirty-first  year  of  his  age,  and  left  his  throne  to  a  son, 
Theodosius  II.,  who  was  still  an  infant.     Notwithstanding  the 
services  and  abilities  of  Stilicho,  and  the  state  of  the  empire 
at  that  time,  Honoriiis  being  persuaded  that  his      ^^^ 
father-in-law  held  intelligence  with  Alaric,  and  had        ^ 
called  him  into  Italy,  ordered  him  to  be  assassi- 
nated, repudiated  his  wife,  Thermantias,  the  second  daughter 
of  Stilicho — his  first  wife,  Maria,  had  not  been  long  dead — 
and  caused  her  brother  Eucherius  to  be  put  to  death.    This 
was  done  in  consequence  of  the  enemies  of  Stilicho  having 
led  Honorius  to  believe  that  he  was  intriguing  to  place  his 
son  on  the  throne. 

Alaric  being  assisted  by  the  barbarian  troops  of  Stilicho, 
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whose  wives  and  cliildreu  had  been  inhumanly  masaacred  bj 
OlympinB,  the  iavonrite  of  Honorius  and  Stilicho's  suoceasor 
Mf^^     in  office,  laid  siege  to  Borne,  which  he  lednced  to 
^^     the  most  dieadf id  extremity.     The  Bomans  seemed 
^  '      disposed  to  negotiate,  ratiber  than  fight,  and  r- 
ceived  as  emperor  Attains,  the  Praetorian  prefect  of  the  city, 
who  made  terms  with  Alaric  and  confeired  on  him  the  com- 
mand-in-chief  and  title  of  master-general  of  the  armies  of  the 
western  empire.     But  Attalas  presuming  to  quarrel  withliis 
new  ally  and  protector,  was  soon  deposed  &om  his  power,  and 
Alaric  then*  marched  on  Bavenna  to  see  what  terms  he  could 
extort  Dram  Honorius.     In  proportion,  however,  to  the  con- 
cessions that  were  made  to  him,  Alaric  rose  in  his  demands. 
Honorius  was  dilatory  in  the  payment  of  the  money  which  be 
had  promised,  and  the  Gothic  chieftain  was  active  to  enforce  it 
At  length,  the  Grothic  leader  seized  on  the  supplies  of  Borne 
at  Ostia,  and  after  famine  had  made   the  most  dreadfol 
ravages  in  Borne,  Alaric  marched  thither  once  more.     The 
410     ^^^  r^^  ^  revolt,  and  admitted  the  troops  of  the 
~y     barbarians,  and  the  imperial  city  was  abandoned  to 
^  '     the  licentious  fury  of  the  tribes  of  Grermany  and 
Scythia.     The  pillage  lasted  six  days,  and  the  Goths  fired  the 
town  in  various  places,  and  levelled  many  of  the  most  splen- 
did edifices  with  the  ground     Thas  fell  Borne,  the  proad 
and  magnificent  capital  of  the  universe,  which,  for  deren 
hundred  and  sixty-three  years,  had  stretched  the  arms  of  her 
power  from  one  end  of  the  earth  to  another. 

Alaric,  who  was  preparing  for  the  conquest  of  Sicily  and 
Africa,  died  at  this  era  of  lus  highest  glory ;  and  HonorioB, 
instead  of  profiting  by  this  event  to  recover  his  lost  provinces, 
concluded  a  treaty  with  his  successor  Adolphus,  gave  hini  in 
marriage  his  sister  Galla  Placidia,  and,  in  order  to  secure  his 
friendship,  ceded  to  him  a  portion  of  Spain,  of  the  remainder 
of  which  a  great  part  had  before  been  occupied  by  the  Van- 
dal9.  Constantine,  the  usurper  of  the  imperial  crown  in 
Britain,  had  also  contrived  to  make  himself  master  of  western 
Gaul,  and  that  part  of  Spain  which  the  Vandals  had  not 
occupied,  but  he  was  encountered  at  last  by  Constantias,  » 
Boman  general,  and  defeated  and  killed  (411  A.D.).  Adolphus 
entered  Spain  in  414  A.D.,  to  assert  his  claim  to  the  cedei 
territory,  but  was  assassinated  in  415  a.d.  His  successor, 
Wallia,  however,  succeeded  in  carrying  out  his  design.    The 
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Vandals  were  driven  to  the  south  of  the  Spanish  peninsula, 
where  they  founded  the  kingdom  of  Andalusia.  Hononus 
then  ceded  Aquitania  to  Wallia,  and  this  on  the  north  of  the 
Pyrenees  and  the  Spanish  peninsula,  as  far  as  the  Sierra  Mo- 
rena,  formed  the  new  kingdom  of  the  Visigoths,  of  which 
Toulouse  was  the  capital  About  this  time  Honorius  allowed 
to  the  Burgundians  a  just  title  to  their  conquests  in  Gaul, 
and  thus  the  Western  empire  was  gradually  mouldering  from 
under  the  dominion  of  its  ancient  masters. 

The  year  418  a.d.  was  an  eventful  period  in  the  history  of 
the  Eoman  empire.  In  410  a.d.  Honorius  had  formally  re- 
signed all  claim  to  Britain,  but  an  appeal  of  the  Britons  for 
aid  against  the  Picts  and  the  Scots  in  418  a.d.,  brought  some 
legions  to  their  assistance,  who,  after  driving  back  the  north- 
em  foe  and  repairing  the  fortifications  on  the  fix)ntier,  with- 
drew virtually  from  the  island,  leaving  the  people  entirely  to 
their  own  resources.  In  this  year  also  the  kingdom  of  the 
Pranks  was  established  by  Pharamond,  in  northern  Gaul,  and 
Wallia,  the  king  of  the  Visigoths,  died,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Theodoric  I. 

During  this  time  Theodosius  IL,  the  emperor  of  the  East, 
governed  under  the  guardianship  of  his  sister  Pulcheria,  who 
took  the  reins  of  empire  into  her  hands,  and,  though  only  six- 
teen, evinced  a  great  capacity  for  ruling.  She  was  equally 
mistress  of  the  court  and  the  state.  Theodosius,  in  421  a.d., 
married  Athenais,  the  daughter  of  the  Athenian  philosopher, 
Leontius;  This  princess,  who  was  renowned  for  her  great 
beauty  and  ability,  was  baptised  before  her  marriage,  and 
then  changed  her  name  to  that  of  Eudoxia.  In  this  year  a 
war  with  Persia  broke  out,  which  was  brought  to  a  successful 
termination  by  Ardaburius,  one  of  the  generals  of  the  Eastern 
empire,  and  Varanes,  the  Persian  king,  was  led  to  agree  to  a 
truce  for  one  hundred  years.  The  suspension  of  hostilities 
did  not  last  for  this  period,  it  is  true,  but  it  was  observed  on 
both  sides  for  about  a  third  of  the  period. 

While  the  empire  of  the  East  was  solely  directed  by  women, 
that  of  the  West  was  not  less  so  from  the  ascendancy  which 
his  sister  Placidia  maintained  over  Honorius.     This     ^oo 
prince  died  of  a  dropsy,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-eight     *~ 
years,  pregnant  with  great  events,  some  of  which 
reflect  immortal  honour  on  his  generals,  but  scarcely  one  of 
them  on  the  emperor  himself.     Placidia  had  been  given  inu 
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marriage  in  417  a.d.  to  Constantias,  wbo  had  defeated  Cod- 
stantine  in  Spain.  In  421  Honorius  had  raised  Constantias 
to  the  rank  of  Angostus,  hat  he  died  shortly  aflar,  and  his 
wife  Placidia,  in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  with  her  brother, 
removed  to  Constantinople  with  her  son  Yalentiniaii,  then  t 
child  just  two  years  old. 
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and  Aqoitaine  a.i>.  415 

Death  of  Walliaand  sno- 

eession  of   Theodoric 

I.,  king  of  the  Visi- 
goths     .„    418 

Kingdom  of  the  Franks 

established    in    Ganl 

byPharamond ,,    418 

Last  assistance  rendered 

by  the  Romans  to  the 

Britons  „    418 

War  between  Perma  and 

the     BoBtem    empire 

brought  to  a  mccetrful 

Urmmaiion „    421 

Death  of  the  £mperor 

Honorius    „    423 


^6.  TiiBODOSius  II.  (in  the  east) — Continued. — ^valentinian  m. 
(in  the  west). 

At  the  death  of  Honorius  a  nominal  reunion  of  the  Eastern 
and  Western  empires  was  once  more  effected,  for  Theodosius 
IL  undertook  the  government  of  hoth  parts.  The  child  Valen- 
tinian;  in  the  meantime,  was  declared  his  successor  in  the  em- 
pire. The  oflRcers  of  state  of  the  Western  empire  were,  how- 
ever, indisposed  to  submit  to  this  arrangement,  and  the  throne 

^^  of  the  West  was  usurped  hy  John,  chief  secretary  of 
•>  the  empire  under  Honorius.  This  man  was  sup- 
ported hy  Aetius,  a  very  ahle  general,  who  under- 
took to  engage  the  Huns  to  act  against  Theodosius  if  he  should 
refuse  to  acknowledge  John  as  emperor  of  the  West     How- 
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«yefr,  the  emperor  of  the  East,  anticipating  the  designs  of 
Aetius,  sent  Galla  Placidia  into  the  West  with  her  son  Valen- 
tinian,  whom  he  invested  with  supreme  authority  at     ^ak 
the  age  of  six  years,  under  the  regency  of  his     ~*^ 
mother.     To  support  their  claims  they  were  accom-     ^  ' 
panied  by  an  army,  commanded  by  Ardaburins  and  his  son 
Aspar.     The  fleet  being  dispersed  by  a  dreadful  tempest,  the 
vessel  which  carried  .^Uxlaburius  was  wrecked  on  the  coast, 
and  he  himself  was  taken  and  conducted  to  John  at  Eavenna, 
who  gave  him  a  friendly  reception,  and  allowed  him  the  full 
liberty  of  the  town.     This  impolitic  indulgence  was  rewarded 
by  the  prisoner  sending  intelligence  to  Aspar  that  the  soldiers 
of  John  were  not  well  affected  to  their  master's  cause,  and 
desiring  him  to  hasten  with  his  troops  to  Ravenna.     Accord- 
ingly Aspar,  marching  thither  immediately,  found  the  gates 
open,  seized  upon  the  usurper,  and  sent  him  to  Placidia^  who 
caused  him  to  be  beheaded. 

Aetius,  being  informed  of  this  catastrophe,  prudently  deter- 
mined to  make  his  submission,  and  was  again  received  into 
favour,  and  constituted  commander  of  a  great  part  of  the 
troops  of  the  empire.  But  not  being  of  a  disposition  to  be 
satisfled  with  divided  power,  he  saw  with  jealousy  the  estima- 
tion in  which  Boniface,  an  officer  commendable  both  for  his 
virtues  and  abilities,  was  regarded  at  the  court  of  Valentinian 
III.  Though  Boniface  had  displayed  the  most  consummate 
talents  in  Africa,  of  which  province  he  was  the  count,  or  mili- 
tary governor,  the  insidious  Aetius  insinuated  to  Placidia 
everything  unfavourable  to  the  character  and  views  of  his 
rival,  and  had  the  address  to  procure  his  recall.  ^^7 
Boniface,  who  had  been  privately  informed  by  ^y 
Aetius  that  the  empress  had  laid  a  plot  for  his  de-  ^  ' 
struction,  refused  to  obey  the  imperial  mandate,  and  was, 
therefore,  declared  an  enemy  to  the  state. 

At  the  same  time  Aetius  was  appointed  generalissimo  of  all- 
the  troops  of  the  empire,  and  sent  against  Boniface,  who  gave 
his  rival  a  defeat,  but  who,  distrusting  his  strength  to  cope 
singly  with  his  enemies,  called  in  the  assistance  of  Genseric, 
the  successor  of  Gunderic  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Vandals  in 
Spain.    It  was  agreed  that  they  should  divide  Africa     ^aa 
between  them,  and  Genseric,  lull  of  this  agreeable 
prospect,  quitted  Spain,  accompanied  with  hu  whole     ^^' 
community  of  men,  women,  and  children.     However,  a  ze- 
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conGiUatioii  being  effected  between  Placidk  and  Boni&ce,  the 
latter,  at  Pladdia's  earnest  solicitation,  endeayonied  to  fr» 
Africa  from  the  Vandals,  and  offered  Genseric  eonaid^abk 
sums  if  he  would  retreat  But  the  Vandals  having  taken 
possession  of  the  whole  country,  excepting  only  three  cities— 
namely,  Cirta,  Hippo  B^ns,  and  Carthage — treated  his  pro- 
posals with  insult,  and  besieged  BonifcMse  in  Hippa  Then 
he  maintained  himself  for  upwards  of  a  year,  but  at  lengUi  he 
M^^  was  compelled  to  retire  to  Italy,  and  had  the  moiti- 
fication  to  know  that  all  Africa,  which  he  had  onee 
saved,  was  ravaged  in  the  most  cruel  manner  by  the 
barbarians  whom  he  had  invited  into  that  country.  BonifiM^e, 
in  the  year  after  his  return,  fell  in  a  duel  with  Aetius,  who^ 
fearing  the  vengeance  of  Placidia  and  the  court,  took  refoge 
with  the  king  of  the  Huns.  After  tins  time  both  empires  es- 
joyed  peace  for  a  few  years,  and  it  was  during  this  interral 
thai  a  digest  of  the  whole  of  the  Roman  laws  was  made,  U> 
which  the  name  of  the  Theodosian  Code  was  given.  This 
code  was  finished,  and  declared  to  be  the  law  of  the  land  in 
the  dominions  of  Theodosius  in  438  a.d. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Theodosius,  the  Euro- 
pean provinces  of  the  Eastern  empire,  to  which  western  Bly- 
rienm,  Pannonia,  and  Koricum  had  been  added  shortly  after 
the  accession  of  Valentinian  JIL,  were  incessantly  attacked 
and  distressed  by  different  tribes  of  barbarians,  who  laboured 
by  reiterated  efforts  to  annihilate  the  feeble  remains  of  Eoman 
power.  The  Huns  were  a  people  from  the  interior  of  Asia, 
who,  as  it  has  been  said,  gradually  extended  their  conqueBts 
westward  until  they  effected  a  lodgment  in  the  territories 
north  of  the  Danube  formerly  occupied  by  the  Visigotha 
There  they  remained  for  some  time  without  making  any  at- 
tempt to  push  southward,  and  it  was  not  until  441  a.d.  that 
AttUa,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Hans 
seven  years  previously,  crossed  the  Danube  to  make  his  first 
assault  on  the  Eastern  empire.  Nothing  could  withstand  the 
energy,  activity,  and  determination  of  the  chief  of  the  Huns, 
and  Theodosius,  after  a  mean  attempt  to  procure  the  asaassinar 
tion  of  AttUa,  ingloriously  submitted  to  pay  him  an  annual 
tribute.  He  did  even  more  than  this,  for  shortly  before  his 
death  the  leader  of  the  Huns  had  compelled  him  to  relinquish 
all  title  to  the  territories  south  of  the  Danube  hitherto  foim* 
ing  the  whole,  or,  at  all  events,  the  greater  part  of  eastern 
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Bhsetia,  Fannonia,  and  Moeaia.     In  this  crisis  of  unireisal 
decay  the  Bntoos  once  moie  imploied  the  Bomans     ^^ 
to  defend  them  against  the  Picts  and  Scots,  bat  re-     ~^ 
ceived  for  answer  that  they  were  unable  to  render     ^'  ' 
them  any  assistance.     Theodosius  IL  died  on  July  28,  450, 
in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  forty-third  of  his  reign. 
This  prince  seems  to  have  possessed  a  good  inclination,  but 
indolence,  or  inaptitude  for  business,  rendered  his  inherent 
virtues  of  little  avail  to  his  people. 


OHBONOLOOIOAL  8XJMMART. 


Theodosins  II.  assumes 

the  government  of  the 

whole  empire a.d.  423 

Usnrpation  of  Western 

empire  by  John,  called 

the  Notary „    424 

Death  of   John.  —  Va- 

lentinian  III.  pro- 
claimed   emperor    of 

the  West   „    425 

Bevolt   of   Boniface   in 

Africa „     427 

Vandals     leave     Spain 


under    Genseric    and 

settle  in  Africa A.D.  429 

Establishment    of     the 

Vandal    kingdom    in 

Africa „    431 

Promulga^  ion     of     the 

Theodo^  ian  Code „    438 

First  attack  of  Attila  on 

the  EasUm  empire  ...  „  441 
Final  appeal  of  the  Bri- 

tops  to  the   Romans 

for  aid „    446 

Death  of  Theodomos  II.    „    460 


7.    MABCIAN  (in   THB   EAST). — VALBNTINIAN  III.,  HAZIMU8,  AND 
AVITUS  (in  THB  WBST). 

By  the  death  of  Theodosius,  Pulcheria  remained  sole  mis- 
tress of  the  empire ;  hut,  feeling  that  the  empire  T&-      m^^ 
quired  the  strong  arm  and  determined  resolution  of        A^ 
a  soldier  to  withstand  further  encroachments  of  the 
Huns,  she  married  Marcian,  a  senator  and  soldier  of  Thracian 
origin,  and  invested  him  with  the  imperial  purple.     Attila^ 
who  has  been  called  "  the  Scourge  of  God,"  menaced  the  two 
sovereigns  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  empires ;  but  Marcian 
declared  that  he  would  no  longer  consent  to  pay  the  tribute 
yielded  by  Theodosius,  and  Attila,  who  had  resolved  on  an 
expedition  to  Gaul  to  assist  the  elder  son  of  Clodion,  the  late 
king  of  the  Franks,  against  the  younger  son  Merovsdus, 
founder  of  the  Merovingian  dynasty,  who  had  laid     ^.^ 
claim  to  his  father's  kingdom,  took  no  steps  to  en- 
force  it.     The  troops  of  Attila,  and  his  allies'  the 
Ostrogoths  and  Gepids,  entered  Gaul,  and,  after  ravaging  the 
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whole  country  tliiOTifi^h  which  they  passed,  laid  eiege  to 
Mp.f^     Orlean&     The  siege  was  raised  by  Aetiua,  the  Ro- 
■~     man  governor  of  Gaul,  who  had  returned  from  exile 
and  made  his  peace  at  the  court  of  Valentinian  IH 
ahout  441  A.n.   In  this  he  was  aided  by  the  Visigoths,  under 
their  king  Theodoric,  and  the  Franks,  or  a  portion  of  them, 
under  MerovsBus;  and  the  allies  pushed  on  to  encounter 
Attila,  who  had  retreated  to  Champagne,  as  it  is  now  called, 
where  the  extensive  plains  offered  ample  scope  for  the  use  of 
his  cavalry.     A  furious  encounter  took  place,  in  which  more 
than  300,000  men  ara  said  to  have  perished.     Theodorie, 
king  of  the  Visigoths,  fell  in  the  conflict,  but  his  death  was 
promptly  and  fuUy  avenged  by  his  son  and  successor  Thoris- 
mund.    Attila  was  completely  defeated,  and  his  camp  and 
army  were  only  saved  from  total  destruction  by  Aetius,  who 
counselled  his  allies  to  permit  him  to  effect  his  retreat  with- 
out molestation.     On  his  way  back  Attila  took  Aqnileia  and 
entered  Lombaidy,  but  Valentinian  III.,  who  had  just  lost 
his  mother  Placidia,  and  with  her  his  best  defence,  extricated 
himself  from  his  difficulty,  and  saved  Italy  from  the  threatened 
Mm^     invasion  by  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money.    The 
~^     next  year  Attila  died  through  breaking  a  blood- 
vessel, and  by  his  death  the  earth  was  deUvered 
£rom  a  warrior  who  had  never  suffered  mankind  to  e^joy  any 
repose,  and  who  had  never  ei^joyed  any  himsell     Aetius  re- 
ceived but  a  poor  recompence  for  his  services  in  Gaul  in  being 
assassinated  by  Valentinian  III.,  through  envy  and  jealousy 
of  the  fame  he  had  acquired,  in  454  a.d.  ;  and  in  the  foUow- 
^KK     ing  year  the  emperor  himself  was  assassinated  by 
order  of  a  Roman  patrician,  Petronius  Maximus,  on 
whom  Valentinian  had  wrought  the  greatest  wrong 
that  one  man  can  well  do  to  another,  and  who  employed  two 
barbarians  to  dispatch  the  tyrant    Such  was  the  merited  end 
of  a  prince  who,  during  a  reign  of  thirty  years,  was  neither 
loved,  respected,  nor  feared  by  his  people. 

Petronius  Maximus,  the  instigator  of  Valentinian's  murder, 
was  saluted  emperor,  and  forced  the  Empress  Eudoxxa,  the 
daughter  of  Theodosius  II.,  whom  Valentinian  had  espoused 
in  437,  to  marry  him.  However,  she  secretly  implored  the 
king  of  the  Vandals  to  rescue  her  from  worse  than  captivity; 
and  Genseric  eagerly  embraced  this  opportunity  of  di^uisinff 
his  rapacious  designs,  under  the  specious  names  of  justice  and 
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compassion,  and^  with  a  Bnmerous  fleet  and  a  lai^  army  of 
Moors  and  Vandals,  arriyed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber.   Maxi- 
mas  was  killed  by  one  of  his  own  soldiers  while  at-     ^g- 
tempting  to  leave  Bome,  and  thns  was  terminated  a     ™^ 
feeble  and  transient  reign  of  only  two  months.   Gen-     ^  * 
seric  pillaged  Eome,  and,  after  diligently  collecting  whatever 
remained  of  public  or  private  wealth,  conveyed  it  to  his 
vessels,  and  returned  in  triumph  to  Carthage. 

Marcus  Ms^ilius  Avitus,  who  commanded  the  I^oman 
troops  in  Gaul,  was  nominated  emperor  of  the  West  by  Theo- 
doric  II.,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  after  the  fall  of  Maximus, 
and  was  acknowledged  in  Italy ;  but  Theodoric  had  offended 
Kicimer,  a  Suevian  who  commanded  the  Roman  fleet,  by  his 
conquest  of  the  Suevi,  who  had  occupied  that  part  of  the 
Spanish  peninsula  which  is  now  known  as  Portugal,  and  the 
Poman  admiral,  if  we  may  call  him  so,  who  had  de-     ^j.  ^ 
feated  Genseric  in  a  naval  action  in  the  early  part     **^ 
of  the  year,  returned  to  Eome,  and  declared  that  he 
would  not  permit  Avitus  to  reign.    The  emperor,  without  re- 
sistance, descended  from  his  throne,  and  assumed  the  sacred 
character  of  bishop  of  Placentia,  but  was  at  last  sacrificed  to 
the  implacable  resentment  of  Eicimer.    Soon  after     ^i» 
the  expulsion  of  Avitus  from  the  throne  died  Mar-        ^ 
cian,  the  emperor  of  the  East.     During  his  reign     ^  * 
his  territories  were  untroubled  by  war,  and  nothing  occurred 
that  absolutely  demands  notice. 

OHBONOLOOICAL  SUMMARY. 


Marcian  becomes  empe- 
ror of  the.  East)  and 
refases  to  pay  tribute 
to  Attila...... A.D.  460 

Invasion  of  Gaol  by  At- 
tila      „    451 

Attila  totaUy  defeated 
by  Atftins  near  Cha- 
lons     „    452 

Death  of  Attila „    453 

Murder  of  Valentinian 


III.,  and  accession  of 
Mazimus    a A.D.  455 

Death  of  Maximus,  and 
sack  of  Kome  by  Gen- 
serio „    455 

Avitns  proclaimed  em- 
peror of  the  West ,,    455 

Avitos  deposed  by  Rici- 
mer „    466 

Death  of  Marcian,  empe- 
ror of  the  East „    467 


8.  LEO  I.  (m  THB  east). — MAJORIAN  AND  OTHERS  (iN  THB  WEST). 

On  the  death  of  Marcian,  Leo,  a  Thracian  of  humble  origin, 
bat  who  had  risen  by  his  abilities  to  a  high  position  in  the 
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anDjy  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  eoldiess,  and  wu 
^1^     crowned  at  Constantinople  by  the  patriaich  Anato- 
liusy  the  first  time,  it  is  said,  that  a  bishop  of  the 
^^*     Christian  choich  ever  performed  such  a  ceremony. 
About  the  same  time  the  empire  of  the  West  was  conferred 
by  Hicimer  on  a  soldier  who  had  served  under  Aetius,  by 
name  Majorian,  whose  virtues  derived  additional  lustre  fe)iii 
being  contrasted  with  the  qualities  of  his  immediate  predeces- 
8or&    AU  the  civil  regulations  of  Majorian  tended  to  the  re- 
lief of  the  oppressed,  tiie  purity  of  morals,  and  the  restoraticm 
of  whatever  had  decayed  or  been  destroyed  in  the  capital 
He  had  scarcely  been  placed  on  the  throne  before  the  Vandals, 
eager  to  renew  the  sack  of  Bome,  swooped  down  upon  Italy, 
but  only  to  be  driven  off.     Mi^orian  now  directed  his  atten- 
tion to  the  recovery  of  AMca,  and  with  this  view  he  attracted 
by  his  liberality  many  thousands  of  the  Gepide,  the  Oabo 
goths,  the  Suevi,  the  Alani,  and  other  barbuians  of  the  re- 
mote North,  who  assembled  in  the  plains  of  liguria.     In  the 
midst  of  a  severe  winter  the  emperor  conducted  them  over  tiie 
Alps,  and  afterwards  vanquished,  and  admitted  to  an  alliance, 
Theodoric  II.,  the  martial  king  of  the  Spanish  Visigoths. 
Majorian,  however,  was  not  destined  to  reach  Africa.    The 
^1      Eoman  fleet  was  surprised  and  burnt  by  Genserie 
*"     in  the  harbour  of  Carthagena,  and  the  year  after  a 
sedition,  fomented  by  Count  Bicimer,  obliged  Ma- 
jorian to  resign  the  sceptre ;  and  four  days  after  his  resigna- 
tion it  was  reported  that  he  had  died  of  dysentery.   Probably 
he  met  his  end  through  poison  administered  by  Hicimer. 

Hicimer  now  invested  with  the  purple  Libius  Severus,  an 
obscure  person,  whose  life  and  reign,  which  lasted  no  longer 
than  they  were  agreeable  to  his  patron,  were  protracted  to 
four  years.  During  that  period  Itely  was  afflicted  by  the  in- 
cessant depredations  of  the  Vandals,  who  spread  the  terror  of 
their  arms  from  the  PiUars  of  Hercules  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Nile.  In  465  a.d.  the  reign  of  libins  Severus  was  abraptiy 
closed  by  Hicimer,  who  caused  poison  to  be  administered  to 
the  puppet  in  whose  name  he  held  the  reins  of  government 
For  two  years  the  Western  empire  remained  without  an  empe- 
ror, but  at  last  Hicimer,  partly  to  secure  an  ally  against  the 
Vandals,  and  partly  to  diearm  the  resentment  which  was 
gathering  against  him  in  the  West^  besought  Leo  to  settle  the 
'^'^cession  to  the  imperial  throne  of  the  West,  and  to  take 
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part  in  an  expedition  against  the  Vandals.    With  Uie  general 
Approbation  of  the  Eomans,  Leo  invested  Anthemius,  count 
of  the  East,  a  patrician  and  proconsul,  and  the  son-in-law  of 
Marcian,  with  the  puiple  of  the  West,  and  the  daughter  of 
AnthemiuB  was  given  to  Eicimer  in  marriage.     Im-     ^|^ij 
mediately  after  this  preparations  were  made  on  a       ^ 
great  scale  for  an  attack  on  the  Vandals  in  Africa,     ^  ' 
and  Leo's  brother-in-law  Basilicus  landed  at  Bona.     The 
Vandals  were  defeated  at  sea  and  on  shore,  but  during  a  truce 
that  was  foolishly  granted  beforo  the  siege  of  Carthage  was 
commenced,  the  combined  fleets  of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
empires  were  burnt  by  Genseric  (468  a.d.).     A  difference  at 
last  took  place  between  Anthemius  and  the  still  powerful 
Bicimer,  who  resolved  to  subvert  his  throne.     Having,  there- 
fore, taken  Eome  by  assatdt,  Eicimer  renewed  the     ^m 
crimes  of  Alaric  and  Genseric,  put  Anthemius  to        ^ 
death,  and  proclaimed  Olybrius  in  his  stead.     The 
latter  lived  only  a  short  time,  and  Eicimer  himself  died  two 
months  after  he  had  sacked  Eome. 

Leo,  emperor  of  the  £ast»  displeased  that  Glycerins,  the 
nephew  of  Eicimer,  had  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed 
emperor  of  the  West  at  Eavenna  (673  a.d.),  raised  up 
against  him  a  rival  called  Julius  Nepos,  who,  having  de- 
posed Glycerins,  was  acknowledged  by  the  Italians  and  pro- 
vincials of  Gaul,  ffepos,  after  a  brief  reign  of  m„m 
barely  a  year,  was  deposed  by  the  barbarian  troops  ^ 
m  the  pay  of  the  Western  empire,  who,  under  the  ^'  ' 
command  of  Orestes,  advanced  from  Eome  to  Eavenna. 
rhese,  when  Orestes  declined  the  purple,  readily  consented 
to  acknowledge  his  son,  Eomulus  Augustus,  a  child,  as  em- 
peror of  the  West  The  soldiers,  however,  demanding  that 
a  third  part  of  Italy  should  be  divided  among  them,  Orestes 
rofused  to  subscribe  to  the  ruin  of  an  innocent  people,  and 
was  put  to  death  by  Odoacer,  a  bpld  barbarian,  who  headed 
the  confederates,  and  who  despoUed  Augustulus  of  the  im- 
perial ornaments,  and  compelled  him  to  signify  his  resigna- 
tion to  the  senate.  Odoacer  did  not  assume  the  imperial 
diadem,  but  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  king  of  Italy. 

Thus  ended  the  empire  of  the  West,  twelve  hun-  m„m^ 
dred  and  twenty-nine  years  from  the  building  of  f^ 
Eome,  and  five  hundred  and  seven  after  the  esta-  ^*  ' 
blishment  of  the  Eoman  empire  by  the  battle  of  Aotinm. 
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Britain  had  been  long  abandoned  by  the  Bomaoa,  and  ' 
now  possessed  bj  the  Saxons ;  Spain  was  in  the  posseaaion 
of  the  Visigoths  and  the  Snevi ;  and  AMca  in  that  of  the 
Vandals.  Gaul  was  divided  among  the  Boigondiana,  the 
Visigoths,  the  Franks,  and  the  AlemannL  At  length  Italy 
heiself,  and  Kome  the  magnificent,  which  had  for  so  many 
ages  imposed  laws  on  the  rest  of  Uie  world,  submitted  to  a 
lArbarian,  whose  family  and  country  were  unknown.  The 
cause  which  ultimately  produced  the  decline  and  &11  of  this 
once  magnificent  fabric  was  its  greatness.  The  extension  of 
its  dominion  weakened  the  vigour  of  its  frame ;  the  vices  of 
the  conquered  nations  infected  the  victorious  legions ;  seLfiah 
interest  supplanted  patriotic  affection ;  the  martial  spirit  of 
the  people  was  purposely  debased  by  the  emperors^  who 
dreaded  its  effects  on  their  own  power ;  and  the  whole  maas 
being  thus  corrupted  and  enervated,  was  easily  overthrown 
and  destroyed  by  the  repeated  assaults  of  the  barbarians. 
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457  A.D.  to  1453  A.D. 

L  FROM  THB  ACOESSION  OF  LEO  I.  TO  THB  DBATH  OF 
JUSTINIAN  II. 

With  the  fall  of  the  Western  empire  in  476  a.d.,  ancient  hia- 
tory  is  considered  to  come  to  a  close ;  and  there  are  good 
reasons  for  fixing  this  period  as  the  termination  of  one  great 
section  of  time  in  relation  to  history  and  the  commencement 
of  another,  the  chief  of  which  is  that  it  witnessed  the  ex- 
tinction of  a  power  that  had  long  been  dominant  over  the 
entire  world,  Parthia  and  Persia  excepted,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  many  European  states  and  kingdoms,  which,  though 
they  have  passed  through  many  changes  and  revolutions,  and 
have  suffered  extension  and  diminution  of  territories,  and 
frequent  alterations  of  boundary  lines,  have  remained  in 
many  cases  till  this  day.  Out  of  the  fragments  of  the 
Western  empire  in  Europe  had  already  been  constructed 
states  in  the  Spanish  peninsula,  Gaul,  soon  to  receive  from 
the  Franks  its  present  name,  France,  and  Britain,  which  were 
soon  to  develop  into  powerful  monarchies ;  and  the  finishing 
stroke  was  put  to  the  dismemberment  and  dissolution  of  the 
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old  Boman  empire  by  the  timnsfonnatioii  of  Italj,  \rbicli  eon- 
tuned  Borne,  die  head  and  fountain  \rhence  had  onginated 
and  issaed  the  power  that  had  sobdued  well-nigh  the  whde 
world,  into  a  kingdom  nnder  the  sway  of  the  barbarian 
chief,  Odoaoer.  By  this  ancient  histoiy,  properly  so  called, 
was  clearly  brought  to  an  end,  and  the  medisval  history  of 
Europe  fiuily  oonunenced.  With  the  progress  of  many  of 
the  states  that  were  then  foonded,  witii  the  fall  of  aome  €i 
them,  or  their  absoiption  into  others,  and  with  the  rise  of 
firesh  states  at  a  later  date,  we  have  nothing  to  do  in  the  pre- 
sent Tolnme  ;  bnt  it  will  be  useful,  if  not  almost  nfleesBary, 
to  relate  here  as  a  fittii^  sequel  and  supplement  to  ancient 
hisUvy  the  story  of  the  Eastern  onpire,  formeriy  the  Eastern 
poition  of  the  Boman  empire,  which  existed  for  nearly  1,000 
yeaiB  after  the  fall  of  the  Western  empire,  lying  between  the 
new  communities  already  in  process  of  oiganisation  in  Europe, 
and  the  Asiatic  nations,  in  whose  tenitories  the  new>boin 
nations  of  the  West  were  subsequently  destined  to  play  so 
impoEtant  a  pari.  On  the  West  in  Europe  the  reeoitly  esta> 
blished  nations  were  already  entering  on  the  paths  dT  pro- 
gress, which  widened  and  ripened  slowly  and  surely,  until 
the  results  of  the  fifteenth  and  subsequent  centuries  were 
obtained  in  the  achieyeroent  of  personal  liberty  of  thought 
and  action,  political  fireedom,  maritime  discovery,  and  scien- 
tific iuTention.  In  the  East,  on  the  contrary,  things  re- 
mained at  a  stand-still ;  there  was  no  progress — ^that  is  to  aay, 
progress  in  a  right  direction —in  the  arts  and  diaooveries  that 
are  alone  powerful  to  make  a  state  wealthy,  influential,  and 
respected.  The  Chinese  had  already  stumbled,  or  were  on 
the  point  of  stumbling  on  discoveries,  by  means  of  which 
the  world  has  been  revolutionised ;  but  they  had  not  wit  and 
sense  enough  to  perceive  their  value^  and  the  purposes  to 
which  they  might  be  adapted. 

The  clever  monkey-like  imitators  of  the  East,  in  plainer 
language,  had  hit  on,  or  were  about  to  hit  on  the  discovery  of 
gunpowder,  printing,  and  the  mariner's  compass,  bat  th«ie 
was  no  master  brain  among  them  that  oould  diow  them  how 
these  discoveries  could  be  forced  to  lead  the  way  to  weahk 
and  power.  And  between  the  countries  in  which  pM^^tsM 
was  never  dreamt  of  in  the  East,  and  those  in  the  Wf^t,  iu 
which  progress  was  as  yet  like  the  rill  that  swelU  and 
gathers  as  it  goeSy  till  it  becomes  a  mighty  rivery  lay  tbs 
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Eastern  empire,  the  inheritor  of  all  the  vices  that  had 
stained  the  empire  of  Home  and  the  past  Western  empire ; 
prevented  hy  this  very  inheritance  from  taking,  as  it  might 
have  done,  the  lead  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  and  moulding 
the  destinies  of  hoth  East  and  West  by  means  of  just  doing 
and  the  influences  of  Christianity,  first  within  its  own  limits, 
and  then  without.  Oriental  in  its  tastes  and  habits,  it  lay 
supine,  galvanised  into  an  appearance  of  power  and  pros- 
I)erity  now  and  then  by  some  ruler  who  was  wiser,  or  some 
general  who  was  more  successful  than  others,  who  wielded 
the  sceptre  and  the  sword,  until  completely  rotten  at  the 
core,  it  was  ann^'hilated  by  the  Turks,  who  broke  into  and 
swept  over  Eastern  Europe,  as  their  kinsmen  and  predecessors^ 
the  Huns,  had  done  before  them. 

Space  renders  it  necessary  that  the  story  of  the  Eastern 
empire  should  be  told  in  far  fewer  words  than  have  already 
been  devoted  to  ancient  history  proper.  It  can  be  but  little 
more  than  a  summary  of  the  emperors  that  occupied  the 
throne  in  rapid  succession,  the  principal  acts  that  dishonoured 
or  distinguished  their  reigns,  and  the  crimes  and  villainies 
that  stained  the  imperial  purple. 

Jao  /.,  LeoIL,  ZmOf  457 — 491  a.d. — It  will  be  remembered 
that  Leo  I.,  sumamed  the  Thradan,  ascended  the  throne 
of  the  East  in  457  a.d.  He  was  mainly  instrumental  in 
placing  Anthemius  on  the  throne  of  the  West,  and  took 
part  in  the  expedition  against  the  Vandals  in  468  a.d. 
Eaised  to  power  by  the  soldieis  at  the  instigation  of  the 
patricians  Aspar  and  Ardaburius,  Leo  maintained  himself  in 
opposition  to  those  two  men,  and  even  got  rid  of  these 
troublesome  protectors,  who  soon  wished  to  displace  him 
because  he  showed  a  disposition  to  suppress  the  Eutychians, 
an  heretical  sect,  who  were  protected  by  Aspar.  A  con- 
spiracy which  he  had  contrived  against  Leo's  life  made  it 
necessary  for  the  emperor  to  put  him  to  death  (471  a.d.),  and 
this  caused  a  revolt  among  the  barbarian  tioops  that  he  com- 
manded, which  was  suppressed  with  difficulty.  Leo  married 
his  daughter,  Ariadne,  to  Zeno,  who  was  of  an  illustrious 
Isaurian*  family,  and  whom  he  made  a  patrician,  captain  of 
his  guards,  and  commander  of  all  the  troops  of  the  East, 
with  the  expectation  of  the  empire.  But  as  his  son-in-law 
was  neither  agreeable  to  the  people  nor  the  senate  at  Conatan- 
*  Isaoria  was  a  oonntry  of  Asia  Minor,  near  Mount  Taams. 
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tmoploy  on  account  of  his  ugliness  and  defoimitj,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  imperial  sceptre  from  quitting  the  hands  of  his 
family,  Leo,  now  old  and  infirm,  created  his  grandson  Leo,  ' 
the  offspring  of  Zeno,  his  heir  and  successor. 

Leo  died  of  a  flux  at  an  advanced  age,  after  a  reign  <^ 
M„M     seventeen  years,  and  the  empire  of  the  East  de- 
^*~     volved  on  his  grandson,  Leo,  whose  death  hap- 
pening soon  after,  the  &ther  of  the  child,  who  had 
changed  his  harbarian  name,  Trascalisseus,  for  the   Greek 
Zeno,  was  left  sole  emperor.     It  is  stated,  but  without  good 
grounds  for  the  assertion,  that  Zeno  procured  the  death  of 
his  own  son  to  make  himself  emperor.      His  reign  was 
troubled  by  numerous  conspiracies.     He  was  driven  from  the 
Mgrnm     ^rone  soon  after  his  accession  by  Basiliscos,  the 
AD      brother  of  the  dowager-empress  Verina,  the  widow 
of  Leo  L,  but  shortly  after  recovered  it  by  the  aid 
of  Harmaicus,  the  nephew  of  Basiliscus,  whose  son  be  named 
as  his  successor.     Haimaicus,  however,  now  became  so  arro- 
gant and  anxious  to  render  Zeno  a  mere  puppet  in  his  hands 
that  the  emperor,  by  the  aid  of  Hlus,  another  general  whom 
he  had  won  over  fiom  Basiliscus,  had  him  seized  and  pat  to 
death.     But  Illus,  no  better  than  the  others,  soon  abused  the 
power  he  had  obtained  over  the  emperor,  and  being  deprived 
of  his  rank  and  position  as  prime  minister,  fled  into  Asia 
Minor,  where  he  excited  a  revolt.     Zeno  was  unable  to  sap- 
press  this  at  once,  first  on  account  of  a  rising  in  Thrace 
under  Theodoric  Strabus,  who  compelled  Zeno  to  purchase 
peace  by  payment  of  a  large  sum  of  money  ;  and  next,  br 
an  attempt  of  Marcian,  the  son  of  Anthem  ius,  emperor  of 
the  West,  to  take  Constantinople  and  secure  the  empire  for 
himself.     It  was  not  until  488  a.d.  that  the  rebellion  of 
Illus  was  finally  suppressed.     Ariadne  is  said,  but  with  what 
degree  of  truth  it  is  impossible  to  determine,  to  have  dis- 
liked her  husband,  and  to  have  caused  him  to  be  harriedly 
^g^     placed  in  a  cofi&n  when  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  though 
^      he  was  not  reaUy  dead.     A  noise  was  heaxd  in  th« 
cofiin,  which  she  would  not  suffer  to  be  opened ; 
and  it  was  discovered  some  days  after  that  Zeno,  in  his  tenor 
and  despair,  had  gnawed  the  flesh  off  his  own  anna.     Hs 
died  in  April,  491  a.d.,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  after  a  rdgn 
of  seventeen  years. 
Atmtasius  L,  491— 518.— On  the  death  of  her  hiis1»iid» 
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Ariadne  bestowed  her  hand  and  the  imperial  title  on  Anas* 
tosiiiSy  who  had  grown  old  in  the  offices  of  the  palace,  and 
whose  virtues  had  been  such,  that,  when  he  was  proclaimed 
emperor  in  the  circus,  the  universal  acclamation  was,  ''  Iteign, 
Anastasius,  as  thou  hast  lived  !"  At  first,  Anastasius  showed 
great  generosity,  gentleness  of  disposition,  and  a  desire  to 
promote  the  happiness  of  his  subjects ;  but  he  afterwards  de- 
generated so  far  as  to  sell  offices,  and  divide  the  spoils  of  the 
people  with  the  governors  of  provinces.  In  the  early  part  of 
his  reign  Odoacer,  king  of  Italy,  was  conquered  by  Theodoric, 
king  of  the  Visigoths,  who  assumed  the  government  of  the 
peninsula.  Theodoric's  claim  to  Italy  was  recognised  at  first 
by  Anastasius,  but  a  misunderstanding  soon  ensued,  which 
led  to  aggressions  on  both  sides.  A  war  with  Persia  also 
occurred  in  his  reign,  in  which  the  Persians  were  defeated 
and  a  truce  concluded.  Anastasius,  who  seems  to  have  had 
-SL  leaning  towards  heretical  opinions,  offended  the  people  of 
Constantinople  by  an  attempt  to  alter  the  lituigy,  which  led 
to  riots  which  nearly  lost  him  his  crown.  It  was  in  his 
reign  that  the  contest  for  precedence  between  the  bishops  of 
Home  and  Constantinople  commenced,  the  former  having 
been  recognised  as  superior  by  the  council  of  Chalcedon  in 
451.  In  514  A.D.  Constantinople  was  besieged  by  Vitalianus, 
whose  fleet  was  set  on  fire  by  tlie  rays  of  the  sun  concentrated 
on  the  ships  by  means  of  a  brazen  speculum,  contrived  by 
Proclus,  the  mathematician.  Anastasius  was  found  dead  in 
his  chamber,  518  A.D.,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age,  after  a 
reign  of  twenty-seven  year& 

Justin  /.,  518 — 527  a.d. — Justin  was  a  native  of  Dacia,  who 
had  enlisted  as  a  private  soldier  and  had  gradually     .^  q 
risen  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  army.     He  had       ~~ 
had  the  chief  command  in  the  war  with  Persia  in     ^'  ' 
the  reign  of  Anastasius,  in  which  he  had  been  victorious, 
and  on  the  death  of  the  emperor  was  proclaimed  his  successor 
by  the  soldiers.     Two  years  after  his  accession  a  reconciliation 
was  brought  about  between  the  churches  of  Borne  and  Con- 
stantinople, already  distinguished  as  the  Boman  and  Greek 
churches.     This  prince,  who  had  attained  the  age  of  sixty- 
eight  when  he  ascended  the  throne,   like  his  contemporary 
Theodoric,  king  of  the  Goths,  was  destitute  even  of  the  know- 
ledge of  the  alphabet ;  but  he  was  preserved  from  exposing 
his  incapacity  by  his  good  sense  in  following  the  direction  of 
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abler  statesmen,  whom  he  had  the  wisdom  to  select    He  »» 
lied  on  the  diligence  of  the  quaestor  PiocluSy  and  the  takzds 
of  his  nephew  Justinian,  whom  he  had  drawn  from  the  eoU- 
tades  of  Dacia,  and  educated  as  his  future  heir.     Becoming 
incapacitated  for  his  duties  by  a  wound  received  some  yens 
before,  and  which  could  not  be  cured,  he  abdicated  in  favoor 
of  his  nephew. 
Judinian,  527 — 565  a.d. — On  the  death  of  his  ande  Justin, 
BAIT     Justinian,  who  afterwards  obtained  the  surname  cf 
Great,  ascended  the  throne,  and  governed  the  Easten 
empire  upwards  of  thirty-eight  years.     UndOT  )as 
government  the  Boman  name  was  raised  for  some  time  bm 
its  abasement,  by  the  merit  of  his  generals.     A  wariritb 
Persia  had  broken  out  shortly  before  the  death  of  Justin  L, 
and  Belisarius  was  appointed  first  to  a  high  command  in  the 
expedition,  and  afterwards  to  the  command  in  chiel    No  de- 
cisive advantage  was  obtained  on  either  side,  and  a  treaty  of 
peace  was  concluded  in  531  a.d.     Soon  after  his  return  b 
set  out  with  a  numerous  army  and  a  powerful  fleet,  for  tb? 
conquest  of  Africa,  and  having  effected  a  landing  on  that 
coast,  an  engagement  followed,  in  which  Gelimer,  the  king  of 
BQK     the  Yandals,  was  defeated.     Another  battle  aoo- 
~J^     ceeded,  in  which  only  fifty  Eomans  and  eight  hnih 
dred  Vandals  were  killed,  and  which  decided  the 
fate  of  A&ica.     The  unfortunate  Gelimer  was  led  in  triomph 
to  Rome,  but  the  emperor  bestowed  on  him  an  ample  estate 
in  the  province  of  ^alatia,  where  he  retired  with  his  fuuilj 
and  Mends  to  a  life  of  peace,  of  affluence,  and  probably  of 
content. 
A  body  of  forces  under  the  conduct  of  Belisarius,  next 
-~     attacked  and  carried  Palermo  and  Syracuse  in  Sidlj. 
Oof      jj^g  Eoman  general  embarked  his  troops  at  Mesaoa. 
^  '      and,  landing  at  Ehegium,  advanced  to  Naples, 
which  became  the  prey  of  the  Bomans.     He  then  marched  to 
Home,  which  opened  its  gates  to  the  lieutenant  of  Justinias, 
-Oft     *^^  which  was  besieged  for  a  year  by  the  Goths, 
^^     who  were  repelled  by  Belisarius,  and  obliged  to 
take  shelter  within  the  walls  of  Baveima.     The  sob- 
mission  of  Eavenna  and  other  towns  followed  that  of  the 
capital ;  and  Italy  was  wrested  from  its  Gothic  sovereign,  and 
once  more  restored  for  a  short  time  to  the  dominion  of  it* 
ancient  masters.    A  fresh  Persian  war  broke  out  in  541  A.n.. 
and  was  brought  to  a  termination  in  the  following  year.    It 
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is  said  that  Jnstiiuan  meaoly  pnichased  a  peace,  by  a  cession 
of  territory,  and  an  enormous  tribute  in  gold. 

Belisarios,  who  had  been  recalled  from  Persia  before  the 
close  of  the  war,  for  having  spoken  against  the  accession  of 
the  empress  Theodoric,  a  report  having  reached  him  that  the 
emperor  was  dead,  on  being  re-appointed  to  the  supreme  com- 
mand in  Italy,  found  the  Gothic  monarchy,  which  he  had 
overturned,  in  some  measure  restored  by  the  valiant  and 
virtuous  Totila.     Belisarius  was  obliged  to  leave  Eome  to 
the  mercy  of  the  Gothic  general,  who,  after  re-     k^. 
serving  the  most  precious  spoils  for  the  treasury,     y^ 
abandoned  the  city  to  the  free  pillage  of  the  soldiers. 
Belisarius,  however,  found  means  to  repossess  himself  of 
Eome ;  and  Totila  being  repulsed  in  three  general  assaults, 
the  fame  of  the  barbuian  sunk,  as  it  had  risen,  with  the 
fortune  of  his  arms. 

Belisarius  was  again  recalled ;  and  the  credit  of  completing 
the  conquest  of  Italy,  by  the  defeat  and  death  of  Totila, 
was  reserved  for  Narses  the  eunuch,  who  had  long  been 
the  minister  of  the  palace,  and  in  whose  procession  Bome 
for  the  last  time  saw  the  semblance  of  a  triumph.  The 
capital  of  Italy  was  soon  after  degraded  to  the  second  rank ; 
and  the  exarchs  of  Bavenna,  as  the  viceroys  of  Italy  under  the 
emperors  of  the  East  were  called,  fiUed  the  throne  of  the 
Gothic  kings.  The  declining  years  of  Belisarius  were  crowned 
with  a  last  victory,  in  which  he  saved  the  emperor  and  the 
capital  firom  the  Bulgarians,  who,  having  passed  the  frozen 
Danube,  spread  terror  and  consternation  to  the  very  recesses 
of  the  palace.  However,  the  hero  was  accused  of  being  im- 
plicated in  a  dark  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  his  ggn 
master,  and  after  appearing  before  the  council,  his  ™^ 
fortune  was  sequestered,  and  for  several  months  he 
was  guarded  as  a  prisoner  in  his  own  palace.  At  length,  his 
innocence  became  conspicuous,  and  was  acknowledged ;  and 
his  death,  which  happened  about  eight  months  t^er,  and 
was  probably  hastened  by  chagrin,  delivered  him  from  the 
jealousy  and  ingratitude  of  the  emperor.  Justinian  also  died 
soon  airier,  on  November  14,  565  jl.d.,  in  the  eighty-third  year 
of  his  age;  and  though  his  £Eune  is  eclipsed  by  the  superior  lustre 
of  his  general,  the  review  of  the  Koman  jurisprudence  in  three 
compilations  made  during  his  reign,  and  called  the  Justinian 
Cade,  Fandeds,  or  Digesis,  and  InstiiuteSf  afford  a  noble  monu- 
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ment  of  his  desire  to  benefit  his  people  by  wholesome  regok- 
tion  of  the  lavs  devised  for  the  internal  govemnient  of  the 
empire.  The  Oode^  which  was  a  compilation  of  the  most 
useful  enactments  of  his  predecessors,  was  produced  in  529 
JL.D. ;  the  Pandects,  or  Digests,  and  the  InstUtUes,  an  abridge- 
ment for  the  use  of  students,  in  533  a.d.  A  revised  edition 
of  the  Code,  which  became  the  standard  of  jurisprudenoe 
throughout  the  empire,  was  produced  in  534  a.d. 

Justin  IL,  565 — 578  a.d. — Justinian  was  succeeded  by 

ege     his  nephew,  Justin  II.,  the  annals  of  whose  reign 
^     are  marked  with  disgrace  abroad,  and  misery  at 

^  *  home.  The  Longobaidi,  or  Lombards,  under  Alboin, 
called  in,  it  is  said,  by  Karses,  the  conqueror  of  the  Goths 
and  the  exarch  of  Bavenna,  who  had  been  superseded  by 
Longinus,    established   themselves    in    Italy,   and   gaye  a 

egA     permanent   name  to  a  portion  of  that   country. 

^^     The  empire  was  afflicted  by  the  loss  of    Italy, 

^  *  the  desolation  of  Africa,  and  the  conquests  of 
the  Persians.  The  venality  of  the  magistrates,  and  the 
injostice  of  the  governors,  exhausted  the  capital  and  the 
provinces.    Justin  detennined  to  seek  an  immediate  suo- 

mfmM      cessor,  and  made  choice  of  Tiberius,  the  captain  of 
^     the  guard,  who  was  elevated  to  the  imperial  dignity, 

^'  '  in  the  presence  of  the  patriarch  and  the  senate,  and 
associated  with  Justin  in  the  government  Justin  spent  the 
last  four  years  of  his  life  in  tranquillity  and  retirement,  and 
died  in  578  a.d.,  a  few  months  citer  he  had  formally  abdi* 
cated  the  throne  in  favour  of  Tiberius  as  sole  emperor. 

Tiberius,  578 — 582  a.d. — Tiberius  was  humane,  just,  tem- 
perate, and  brave ;  and  his  subjects  contemplated  with  plea- 
sure the  virtues  which  he  possessed.  His  first  important 
service  to  his  country  was  the  defeat  of  the  Avari,  a  powerful 
tribe  who  had  settled  to  the  north  of  the  Save  and  the  Dan- 
ube, and  the  capture  of  Sirmium,  now  Mitrowics,  on  the 
Save.  The  reverses  which  had  happened  in  the  reign  of 
Justin,  prior  to  the  association  of  Tiberius  in  the  government, 
were  to  some  extent  retrieved.  Although  the  importance 
assumed  by  the  Persian  war  prevented  Tiberius  from  rescuing 
Italy  &om  the  Lombards,  yet  he  succeeded  in  maintainiiu; 

.,».     the  exarchate  of  Eavenna  and  other  parts  under  Ins 

authority,  and  in  throwing  provisions  into  Boms 

when  the  city  was  seriously  threatened  by  them. 

He  also  managed  to  set  the  Franks  at  variance  with  the 
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Lombarda,  and  to  cause  intestine  strife  among  the  chiefs  of 
the  tribes  of  the  latter  people.  In  the  same  year  Tiberias 
concladed  a  three  years*  truce  with  Chosroes,  or  Ehosrew, 
king  of  Persia,  in  all  parte  where  the  war  had  been  raging 
except  Armenia.  Tiberius  took  advantage  of  the  contraction 
of  the  field  of  war  and  the  ease  with  which  the  Armenian 
frontiers  could  be  defended,  to  collect  an  enormous  army,  with 
which,  in  576  A.D.,  he  advanced  against  the  Persians.  A 
battle  took  place  in  Lesser  Armenia,  in  which  the  Persians 
were  totally  defeated,  and  in  the  following  year  peace  was  on 
the  point  of  being  concluded,  when  the  Persian  king,  Chos- 
roes,  broke  off  the  negotiations,  in  consequence  of  a  victory 
obtained  by  his  troops  over  the  hitherto  successful  Eomans 
and  their  general,  Justinian,  who  was  immediately  recalled  by 
Tiberius.  The  Persians  now,  in  flirect  violation  of  the  trucc^ 
attacked  Mesopotamia,  but  were  compelled  to  retire  by  Jus- 
tinian's successor,  Mauritius,  or  Maurice,  in  a  single  .|.^ 
campaign.  Soon  after  this,  Justin,  who  had  already  ^ '^ 
abdicated,  died,  and  in  the  following  year  Chosroes  ^'^'  • 
died.  also.  The  war  was  prosecuted  with  vigour  by  his  suc- 
cessor, Hormisdas,  but  he  was  thoroughly  defeated  by  Maurice 
on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  in  580  a.d.,  and  again  on  the 
plain  of  Constantine,  in  581  A.D.,  after  which  the  war  was 
brought  to  a  termination.  Some  successes  were  gained  over 
the  Moors,  or  Berbers,  in  Africa,  but  these  were  counter- 
balanced by  the  recapture  of  Sirmium  by  the  Avari  in  580. 
Tiberius  died  on  Augtist  14,  582,  after  languishing  for  some 
time  under  the  inroads  of  a  mortal  disease,  which  nothing 
could  cure  or  alleviate,  and  just  nine  days  after  he  had  nomi- 
nated as  his  successor  his  general,  Maurice,  who  had  just  pre- 
viously named  his  daughter  Constantia. 

Maurice^    582 — 602    a.d. — At   the    age    of  forty-three, 
Maurice,  a  Cappadodan  by  nation,  ascended  the     ^gn 
throne,  and  reigned  twenty  years  over  the  East,        ^ 
amidst  almost  continual  turbulence.     He  was,  how-     ^  ' 
ever,  endued  with  sense  and  courage  to  promote  the  happiness 
of  his  people,  and  in  his  admimstration  followed  the  model  of 
Tiberius.     His  reign  was  little  better  than  a  continuation  of 
the  wars  that  had  been  carried  on  in  the  preceding  reigli. 
The  struggle  with  the  Persians  which  had  broken  out  soon 
After  his  accession,  was  ended  by  the  defeat  of  Bahram  in 
^91  A.D.,  and  this  was  followed  by  ware  with  the  Avari» 
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which  were  cairied  on  with  iraiying  success  until  599,  when 
the  eastern  general,  Commentiolis,  and  the  gteater  part  of  his 
army  were  captured  by  the  barbarians.     Maurice  ref ased  to 
pay  the  money  demanded  for  their  ransom,  and   the j  were 
killed  to  a  man.     In  602  a.d.  the  troops  stationed  on  the 
Danube  revolted,  and,  under  the  command  of  a  centarion 
named  Phocas,  who  was  proclaimed  emperor,  returned  bj 
rapid  marches  to  the  vicinity  of  Constantinople.     The  nor 
fortunate  Maurice,  with  his  wife  and  nine  children,  escaped 
in  a  boat  to  Chalcedon,  whither  they  were  pursued  bj  eoldiezs 
sent  after  them  by  Phocas,  who  hkd  entered  Constantinople 
amidst  acclamations,  dragged  the  emperor  from  his   aanc- 
tnaiy,  and  murdered  his  five  sons,  one  after  the  other,  before 
his  eyes.     Maurice  only  repeated  at  every  wound  the  words 
of  the  prophet  David,  "  Thou  art  just,  O  Lord  !  in  all  Thy 
judgments."    He  was  then  killed  in  his  turn,  on  the  dead 
bodies  of  his  children,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three. 
Phocas,  602 — 610  a.1). — Sanguinary  and  inexorable,  Phocas 
An9     ^^  addicted  to  excesses  of  every  kind ;  and  his 
^^^     wife's  character  was  little  better  than   his  own. 
^^'      He  considered  services  as  crimes,  and  relationship  as 
a  misfortune.     He  sent  ambassadors  to  Chosroes  IL,  king  ot 
Persia,  to  announce  his  accession  and  the  death  of  Maurice 
and  Chosroes  learning  how  Maurice  had  met  his  death,  took 
up  arms  against  Phocas  and  invaded  his  dominions  in  the 
east  with  considerable  success.    At  length,  the  capricious 
cruelty  of  Phocas  knew  no  bounds;  and  the  standard  of  re- 
bellion was  ready  to  be  erected  in  every  province,  when 
Heraclius,  the  governor  of  Africa,  was  prevaUed  on  to  de- 
Mver  the  earth  from  such  a  monster.     He  accordingly  sent 
an  army  and  fleet  to  Constautinope,  under  his  son,  Heraclius 
the  younger,  and  his  nephew  Nicetas,  and  after  the  captare 
of  the  city  Phocas  was  taken  and  put  to  death,  October  4,  610. 
HeradivSf  610 — 641   a.d. — Heraclius,  who  was  acknow- 
A10     ^^S®^  emperor  by  the  clergy,  the  senate,  and  the 
people,  was  of  a  noble  fEunily,  and  well  versed  in 
^^*     war,  a  science  extremely  necessary  at  a  time  when  the 
empire  was  assailed  on  all  sides.    The  reign  of  Heiaclios,  or  aft 
all  events  the  greater  part  of  it,  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  in 
the  annals  of  the  Eastern  empire,  and  requires  a  fuller  notiea 
than  those  of  many  of  lus  predecessors  and  successors,     fie 
h^an  his  xeign  with  an  impoverished  exchequer,  and  with 
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the  frontiers  of  the  empire  assailed  on  all  sides,  from  the 
Avars  on  the  Danube  to  the  Persians  on  the  Euphrates.  He 
saw  that  the  only  policy  he  could  adopt  with  advantage  was 
that  of  waiting  his  time  and  opportunity  with  patience,  and 
he  began  by  making  peace  with  Chosroes  II.,  by  ceding  to 
him  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Arme^a,  and  paying  him  a  heavy 
annual  tribute.  This  was  followed  by  a  peace  with  the  Avars 
on  more  advantageous  terms,  and  HeracUus  then  took  advan- 
tage of  the  interval  of  breathing  time  he  had  thus  gained  to 
raise  money  and  organise  a  powerful  army.  Peace  ^^ 
with  Persia  was  effected  in  616  a.©.,  and  it  was  not  "• 
until  £ve  years  later  that  the  Persians  breaking  the  ^  ' 
treaty  again,  made  preparations  to  advance  on  Constantinople 
through  the  Anti-Taurus  Mountains.  Heraclius  immediately 
repaired  to  the  plain  of  Josus,  in  Cilicia,  to  check  their  march 
northwards,  and  completely  defeated  the  advancing  hosts.  In 
623  A.D.  he  assumed  the  offensive,  and  by  the  aid  of  the 
tribes  of  the  Caucasus,  took  Gazaca,  now  called  Tabreez,  and 
entered  Northern  Persia.  In  624  a.d.  he  marched  into  Media, 
defeated  Chosroes  11.  in  a  pitched  battle,  and  then  retired 
into  winter  quarters  at  the  foot  of  the  Caucasus.  The  year 
after  Chosroes  advanced  against  Heraclius  in  the  position  that 
he  had  taken  up  the  previous  winter,  and  sent  Im  lieutenant 
Sarbarto  make  his  way  through  AJaia  Minor  to  Constanti- 
nople, but  the  emperor,  who  had  been  put  in  possession  of 
the  Persian  plans,  left  the  defence  of  Armenia  to  the  inhabi- 
tants  and  the  Caucasians,  and  hastened  southwards  to  meet 
Sarbar,  whose  army  he  almost  entirely  destroyed. 

Chosroes,  nothing  daunted  by  his  defeats  and  losses,  pur- 
sued the  same  plan  the  year  after,  and  sent  Sarbar     ^oa 
again  against  Constantinople  through  Asia  Minor,     ^.n 
which  he  reached  this  time  without  interruption, 
while  Heraclius  awaited  Chosroes  in  the  north-eastern  comer 
of  Asia  Minor.     The  Greek  fleet,  however,  prevented  Sarbar 
from  crossing  the  Bosporus  from  Chalcedon,  which  he  was 
besieging,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  beat  off  the  Avari, 
who  had  been  received  into  alliance  by  Chosroes.     The  Per- 
sian king  was  defeated  with  terrible  loss  by  the  allied  Bomans 
and  Caucasians,  and  driven  back  into  Persia,  whither  he  sum- 
moned Sarbar  to  his  assistance.     Heraclius,  who  had  led  his 
troops  into  Media  Atropatene,  intercepted  the  despatch,  and 
by  a  cunning  alteration  induced  Sarbar  to  believe  it  was  his 
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master^s  wisb  that  be  should  remain  before  CbaleedoiL  A 
second  despatch  to  Sarbar's  second  in  command,  ordering  him 
to  kill  bis  general  as  a  traitor,  was  delivered  to  Sarbar  him- 
self, who  persuaded  his  soldiers  and  officers  to  lay  down  their 
arms  and  submit  to  Heradius. 

The  next  year  Heraclius,  who  had  wintered  in  Atropatene, 
1*^7     marched  southwards  to  Nineveh,  where  he  defeated 
2^/     a  numerous  army  under  the  Persian  general  Rha- 
zater,  who  sought  to  stop  his  advance  upon  Ctesi- 
phon..    After  this  Heraclius  pursued  his  marcli  on  Ctesiphon 
unimpeded,  gathering  spoils  and  treasure  of  every  description 
on  his  way ;  but  fearing  that,  owing  to  the  scarcity  whicb 
prevailed  in  Persia,  a  famine  might  overtake  his  troops,  lie 
turned  from  Ctesiphon  when  he  was  already  within  sight  of 
it,  and  retreated  northwards  once  more.    Early  in  628  Chos- 
roes  was  killed  by  his  son  Siroes,  who  made  peace  with  Hera- 
clius, and  the  territories  that  had  been  taken  from  the  Eastern 
empire  in  the  previous  reign  were  restored. 

Heraclius,  like  many  of  the  preceding  emperors,  was  fond 
of  controversy  on  theological  subjects,  and  the  greater  part  of 
his  reign,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Persian  war,  was  passed 
in  discussions  and  disputes  of  this  nature.  He  supported  the 
Monothelites,  a  sect  whose  opinions  were  condemned  by  the 
council  convoked  at  Rome  in  640  a,d.  by  Pope  John  IV.  In 
630  a  new  danger  began  to  threaten  the  provinces  of  the 
Eastern  empire  in  Africa  and  south-western  Asia,  for  the  false 
prophet  Mahomet  had  made  himself  master  of  Arabia,  and 
his  fenatical  followers  were  preparing  for  the  conquest  of  the 
world,  and  had  announced  to  Heraclius  their  fiuicied  claim  on 
his  dominions.  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Mesopotamia  were 
wrested  from  the  emperor  of  the  ^sst  and  the  king  of  Persia 
by  Abu-Bekr,  the  successor  of  Mahomet,  who  died  in  633 
A.D.  j  and,  after  the  death  of  Abu-Bekr  in  634  A.D.,  Omar  I. 
conquered  Egypt  and  the  Cyrenaica.  But  Herachus,  once  so 
eneigetic  and  resolute,  could  do  nothing  to  stay  the  tide  of 
conquest  that  had  been  thus  inaugurated  by  the  Saracens, 
«nd  he  .died  of  dropsy  in  February,  641,  after  a  reign  of  little 
more  than  thirty  years. 

Heraclius  Constantine,  Constans  TL,  641 — ^668  A.n.— Hen- 
Q^j^    clius  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Heraclius  Constaxt- 
^^^     tine,  who,  after  a  reign  of  seven  months,  was  poi- 
soned by  his  mother-in-law  Martina^  that  her  son 
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Heracleonas  might  obtain  the  tlirone.  The  seDate,  however, 
sent  her  and  her  son  into  exile,  and  invested  with  the  purple 
Constana  II.,  the  son  of  Heraclius  Constantine,  and  grandson 
of  Heraclius.  His  brother  Theodosius  gained  the  iavour  of 
the  people  through  his  just  and  moderate  views  and  virtuous 
conduct,  and  the  emperor,  fearing  lest  an  insurrection  should 
be  excited  in  his  favour,  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death.  Ee- 
morse  for  this  crime  pursued  the  royal  assassin,  and  induced 
him  to  fix  his  residence  at  Syracuse,  where  he  governed  in  so 
tyrannical  a  manner  that  he  perished  by  domestic  treason,  in 
tie  twenty-seventh  year  of  his  reign. 

Constantine  IlL,  668 — 685  a.d. — Constans  IL  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Constantine,  sumamed  Pogonatus,  ggg 
or  "the  bearded."  His  brothers  Tiberius  and  Hera-  ^IJf 
clius  were  associated  with  him  in  the  government, 
but  their  power  was  merely  nominal  Towards  the  end  of  his 
reign  Constantine  grew  suspicious  of  them,  and,  to  prevent 
any  rising  in  their  favour,  he  caused  them  to  be  put  to  death. 
In  his  reign  the  Saracens,  or  followers  of  Mahomet,  penetrated 
twice  even  to  the  walls  of  Constantinople,  in  668  and  673 
A.D.,  but  were  repulsed  by  Constantine.  The  siege  of  the  city 
was  maintained  jfor  a  considerable  time  in  673  a.d.,  but  the 
fleet  of  the  Saracens  was  burnt  on  this  occasion  by  tbe  famous 
Greek  fire,  an  unquenchable  combustible  which  was  invented 
at  this  time  by  a  Syrian  engineer  called  Callinicus,  and  was 
hurled  blazing  on  the  enemy's  ships  and  siege  arbiUeiy  from 
crossbows,  catapults,  and  similar  instruments.  Constantine 
convoked  the  sixth  general  council  of  the  Church  at  Constan- 
tinople in  680,  under  the  presidency  of  Pope  A'gatho,  to  con- 
demn the  tenets  of  the  Mono  thelites.  He  died  in  6^5,  after 
a  reign  of  seventeen  years. 

Justinian  IL,  LeorUius,  Tiberius  III.,  Jwdinvm  IL  restoi'ed, 
685 — 711  A.D. — Justinian  IL,  the  son  of  Constan-     ggg 
tine  III.,  ascended  the  throne  in  the  seventeenth 
year  of  his  age.     His  reign,  or  rather  the  first  part 
of  it,  from  685  to  695  a.d.,  was  marked  by  a  succession  of 
conflicts  with  the  Saracens.     His  ministers  were  so  rapacious, 
and  Justinian  himself  was  so  haughty  and  cruel,  that  Leon- 
tius,  who  had  formerly  commanded  the  troops  of  the  East, 
was  proclaimed  emperar  in  his  room,  and  Justinian,  after 
having  had  his  nose  cut  off,  was  exiled  to  the  Crimea.   Leon- 
tius,  however,  was  deposed  in  698  a.d.  by  Apsimar,  one  of 
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his  generals,  who  assumed  the  name  and  title  of  Tiberias  IILy 
and  who,  during  his  reign  of  seven  years,  gained  some  im- 
portant advantages  over  the  Saracens.  Justinian  having 
escaped  from  the  Crimea,  and  obtained  the  assistance  of  the 
khan  of  the  Gazari,  a  tribe  of  Turks,  whose  daughter  he  mar- 
ried, and  the  Bulgarians,  under  their  prince  Trebelis,  besieged 
and  took  Constantinople  in  705  a.d.,  and  put  Leontius  and 
Apsimar  to  death.  During  the  second  part  of  his  reign  the 
rack,  the  axe,  and  the  cord  were  incessantly  employed  by  this 
monster,  who  seems  to  have  been  possessed  by  a  species  of 
ferocious  insanity. 

It  is  said  that  in  his  flight  firom  the  Crimea,  the  vessel  in 
which  he  sailed  being  in  extreme  danger,  one  of  his  attendants 
entreated  him  that,  if  ever  he  recovered  the  empire,  he  would 
forgive  his  enemies,  but  he  answered  coldly,  "May  I  be 
drowned  this  instant  if  I  forgive  one  of  them  l"  He  was  so 
vindictive  that  he  caused  the  inhabitants  of  the  Crimea  to  be 
massacred  for  not  having  paid  him  the  respect  due  to  him 
when  exiled  among  them,  as  well  as  firom  a  suspicion  which 
he  entertained  of  their  having  had  an  intention  of  giving  him 
up  to  Tiberius  IIL  The  executioners  of  this  order  having 
spared  the  women  and  children,  the  emperor  sent  them  back^ 
and  expressly  forbade  them  to  leave  one  child  alive.  The 
difficulty  of  fulfilling  this  inhuman  command,  and  the  fear  of 
being  punished  by  the  emperor  for  not  having  obeyed  his 
orders,  induced  them  to  proclaim  as  emperor  their  general 
Philippicus  Bardancs,  who  found  means  to  procure  the  death 
of  Justinian  in  the  year  711  a.d. 

0HR0N0L06I0AL  8UUUABT. 
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2.    FROM  PBILIPPICUS  BARDANES  TO  LEO  VL 

PhUippicus  Bardanes,  AnasicLhius  IL,  Theodosius  IIL^  711 
— 718  A.D. — Philippicus  Bardanes,  whom  the  sol-     „^^ 
diers  had  proclaimed  emperor,  and  wLo  abused  the      y~ 
authority  which  he  had  acquired  by  the  death  of 
the  tyrant  Justinian  II.,  was  deposed  two  years  after  his  ao- 
eession;  and  the  people  invested  with  the  purple 
Anastasius,  his  first  secretary.     Anastasiiis,  on  his 
election,  declared  himself  a  partisan  of  the  Latin 
Church,  and' appointed  a  new  exarch  at  Eavenna.   Soon  after 
his  accession  the  Saracens  again  threatened  Constantinople, 
and  the  emperor,  to  take  off  their  attention,  sent  a  fleet  and 
army  against  Alexandria.   On  arriving  at  Rhodes  the  soldiers 
revolted  and  returned  to  Constantinople^  where  they  pro- 
claimed a  tax-gatherer  as  Theodosius  IIL     Anastasius  retired 
to  a  convent  at  Thessalonica,  and  Theodosius  III.  soon  r&i 
signed  his  power  (717  a.d.)  into  the  hands  of  an  able  Isaurian 
general,  who  became  Leo  III.    Anastasius,  by  the  assistance 
H)f  the  Bulgarians,  made  an  effort  to  recover  the  throne  in  719 
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A.D.,  but  his  partisans  were  defeated,  and  he  himself 
taken  and  put  to  death. 

Leo  IILy  717 — 741  a.d. — ^The  new  emperor,  generally 
called  the  ^urian,  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  had  been  in 
early  life  a  soldier  of  fortune,  as  the  phrase  goes,  and  having 
attained  high  rank  in  the  army  under  Justinian  XL,  was  en- 
trusted with  the  chief  command  in  Asia  under  Anastasins  IL 
He  did  not  care  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  Theodosius, 
and,  marching  with  his  troops  to  Constantinople,  took  steps 
to  induce  the  newly-elected  emperor  to  resign  the  crown  to 
him.     Immediately  after  his  accession  the  Saracens  laid  si^e 

71  ft     ^  Constantinople,  but  the  emperor  destroyed  their 

'  ^     fleet  with  fire-ships,  and  in  the  following  year  de- 
feated them  with  great  loss,  and  compell^  them  to 
raise  the  siege. 

In  the  reign  of  Leo  the  empire  of  the  East  lost  even  its 
shadow  of  authority  in  Italy,  which  passed  under  the  power 
of  the  Lombards ;  while  Borne  submitted  to  the  temporal  as 
well  as  the  spiritual  domination  of  the  pope.'*'  These  rsTolo- 
tions  were  chieAy  produced,  and  ultimately  confirmed,  by  the 
dispute  concerning  image  worship,  which  Leo  and  his  succes- 
sors endeavoured  to  abolish,  and  persecuted  all  who  attempted 
to  controvert  their  opinion. 

The  primitive  Christians  were  possessed  with  an  nnconr 
querable  repuguance  to  the  use  and  abuse  of  images ;  but 
under  the  successors  of  Constantine,  the  bishops  indulged  the 
ignorant  multitude  with  a  visible  superstition.  The  first  in- 
troduction of  symbolic  worship  consisted  in  the  veneration  of 
the  cross  and  of  relics.  They  next  represented  the  Son  of  God 
under  the  form  which  it  was  supposed  he  had  assumed  while 
on  earth ;  and  the  Virgin  Mary  soon  claimed  and  obtained  a 
similar  dbtinction. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  the  worship  of  images 
stole  into  the  church  by  insensible  degrees,  and  was  littlo 
noticed  for  a  great  length  of  time ;  but  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eighth  century,  when  it  had  reached  the  fiill  magnitude  of 
abuse,  the  Greeks  were  awakened  by  the  apprehension  that, 
under  the  mask  of  Christianity,  they  had  restored  the  poly* 

*  Pojpe,  which  signifies  father,  is  an  appellation  given  in  the  East 
to  all  Christian  piiests;  and  in  the  West  bishops  were  so  called, 
though  it  gradually  began  to  be  restricted  to  the  bishops  of  Romc^ 
to  whom  it  has  beiua  long  ezolntdvely  appropriated. 
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thoism  of  their  fathers.  Many  sensible  Christians  began  to 
express  their  disapprobation  of  these  symbols,  which  exposed 
them  to  obloquy,  and  which  could  not  be  reconciled  to  the 
genuine  nnperverted  tenets  of  their  holy  religion ;  and  when 
Leo,  from  the  mountains  of  Isauria,  had  ascended  the  throne 
of  ihe  East,  he  was  early  inspired  with  a  hatred  to  images^ 
though  for  some  time  he  bowed  before  them  out  of  policy, 
and  satisfied  the  Roman  pontiffs  of  his  orthodoxy  and  zeal 
by  annual  processions  and  other  ceremonies,  which  the  suc- 
cessors of  St.  Peter  had  sanctioned.  In  the  reformation  of 
religion,  Leo,  being  provoked  by  resistance  and  invective, 
proscribed  the  existence  as  well  as  the  use  of  religioiis  pictures ; 
demolished  the  images  of  Christ,  the  Virgin,  and  the  Saints  ; 
and  caused  a  smooth  surface  of  plaster  to  be  spread  over  tho 
churches  of  Constantinople  and  the  provinces.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  this  great  controversy,  which  was  called  m  a 
the  Iconoclastic,  or  "image breaking"  controversy,  ^^ 
as  the  partizans  of  Leo  were  called  Iconoclasts,  or 
"image-breakers,"  even  the  Greek  patriarch  and  deigy  re* 
monstiated  against  the  edict,  but  the  Italians  positively  re- 
fused obedience  to  Leo's  edict,  which  was  condemned  by  tho 
Pope,  Gregory  11...  as  heretical.  A  general  insurrection  en- 
sued throughout  Italy,  which  threw  the  northern  part  com- 
pletely into  the  power  of  tho  Lombards,  while  the  Pope  as- 
sumed temporal  authority  in  Eome.  Great  tumults  and  much 
bloodshed  occurred  at  Constantinople,  and  the  patriarch  was 
deposed,  and  another,  whose  opinions  accorded  with  those  of 
Leo,  was  set  up  in  his  stead.  On  the  death  of  Gregory  IL, 
his  successor,  Gregory  III.,  assembled  a  general  m^ 
council  of  the  church  at  Ivome,  to  condemn  the  ^ 
Iconoclasts,  and  Leo  took  away  the  sees  of  Ulyricum, 
Calabria,  and  Sicily,  from  the  Roman  patriarchate,  and 
placed  them  under  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople. 

Whilst  the  emperor  was  almost  wholly  occupied  with  theso 
disputes,  the  Saracens  ravaged  the  eastern  parts  of  the  em- 
pire, and  obtained  possession  of  Paphlagonia.  Leo,  after 
taking  proper  steps  to  secure  the  diadem  of  his  son  Constan- 
tine,  died  in  his  palace  at  Constantinople,  of  dropsy,  in  the 
year  741  a.d. 

Consiantine  IV.*   Leo  IF.,  741—780  a.d.— Constantino 

*  By  8ome  writers  Constantine  IV.  is  reckoned  as  Ccnutantine  V., 
and  Constantine  III.    Pogonstua  as  Constantine   IV.    HencUus- 
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IV.,  who  was  usually  known  by  the  appellaiion  of  OmBtan- 
„M^  tine  CopronymuSy  from  the  pollution  of  his  baptismal 
'  fount,  was  more  successful  than  his  father  against 

^^'     the  Saracens  and  Bulgarians.      He  died   of   the 
plague  whilst  engaged  in  an  expedition  against  the  latter 
775     people.     He,  also,  persecuted  those  who  worshipped 
'  *^     images,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Leo  lY., 
^  '     who  imitated  his  violence  against  images,  but  was 
opposed  by  persons  in  his  own  palace,  and  even  by  the  em- 
press Irene  his  wife.     He  reigned  only  five  years. 

Canstantine  V,  and  Irene,  780 — 802.— Leo  IV.,  before  lus 
„Qg^     death,  declared  Irene  the  guardian  of  the  Boman 
•   ^     world,  and  of  his  son  Constantine  V.,  who  was  only 
^'^'     ten  years  of  age.     Those  who  envied  her  power  en- 
gaged the  young  prince  to  remove  his  mother  to  a  distance ; 
but  Irene,  being  informed  of  the  design,  caused  the  con- 
spirators to  be  publicly  flogged,  and  took  on  herself  the 
charge  of  punishing  her  son,  whom  she  confined  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  palace,  and  was  afterwards  proclaimed  sovereign 
7Q0     ^7^^  armies.     Constantine  rose  in  his  turn,  for 
the  people,  offended  with  the  tyrannical  treatm^it 
'  *      which  she  exercised  towards  her  son,  obliged  her  to 
restore  him  to  his  liberty.     The  son  conducted  his  mother, 
with  the  utmost  respect,  to  a  house  of  her  own  building, 
where  she  and  all  her  treasure  were  confined ;  but  Constan- 
tine still  continuing  to  see  her,  she  soon  regained  her  ascen- 
dancy over  him. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that,  to  obtain  this  ascendancy,  she 

encouraged  his  vices,  or,  at  least,  did  not  oppose  them  ;  a 

fault  which  became  a  crime,  when  its  object  was  to  render 

her  son  odious  and  detestable.     By  her  advice,  he  unjustly 

divorced  his  wife,  the  empress  Maria,  and  put  out  the  eyes  of 

his  three  uncles,  whom  he  suspected.     He  had  left  her  with 

the  army  at  Prusa,  in  Bithynia ;  and  from  this  army  she  sent 

707     several  officers  whom  she  had  engaged  to  depose  her 

' -^     son,  and  who,  arriving  at  Constantinople,  without 

^'  '     hb  having    the   least  suspicion  of   their  design, 

caused  the  eyes  of  the  emperor  to  be  put  out  in  so  barbarous  a 

Constantine  being  styled  Constantine  III.,  instead  of  being  called 
by  his  compound  name.  This  will  account  for  any  apparent  db- 
crepancy  with  other  histories  in  which  the  mode  of  reckoning  joai 
explained  is  adopted. 
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manner,  that  he  died  three  days  after  in  the  most  excmciating 
pain.  Irene  now  eagerly  emhraced  a  proposal  of  espousing 
Charlemagne,  the  emperor  of  Germany  and  the  West,  in  order 
to  unite  the  two  empires  ;  but  the  matrimonial  negotiations 
being  divulged  to  the  inhabitants  of  Constantinople,  they, 
fearing  that  such  a  marriage  would  occasion  a  removal  of  the 
seat  of  empire,  invested  with  the  purple  the  great  treasurer 
Nicephorus,  who  banished  Irene  to  the  isle  of  Lesbos,  where 
she  died.  Irene  afforded  protection  to  the  advocates  of 
images,  but  was  an  ambitiaus  and  intriguing  woman,  equally 
devoid  of  feeling  and  principle. 

Ntttpho^-us  /.,  Staurachius^  Mkliael  /.,  802 — 813  ad. — 
I^icephorus  united  in  his  character  the  odious  vices  of  hy- 
pocrisy, ingratitude,  and  avarice.     He  concluded  a     g^^ 
treaty  with  Charlemagne,   who  was  then  in  the 
zenith  of  his  power ;  but  he  was  both  unskilful  and     ^'^' 
unfortunate  in  war.     He  refused  to  pay  the  tribute  that 
Irene  had  consented  to  give  the  Saracens  annually,  to  stop 
their  incursions  into  the  empire,  and,  in  revenge,  the  caliph 
Haroun  Alraschid  laid  waste  Asia  Minor  and  besieged  He- 
raclea.     On  this  Nicephorus  was  obliged  to  consent  to  the  re- 
newal of  the  tribute  to  obtain  peace.     He  was  slain  by  the 
Bulgarians,  July  25,  811  ;  and  his  son  Staurachius,  who  sur- 
vived him  only  six  months,  proved  that,  with  the  kingdom, 
he  inherited  the  vices  of  his  father.     On  his  death,  Michael, 
who  had  married  his  sister  Procopia,  and  possessed     ^^  ^ 
the  esteem  and  affection  of  the  court  and  the  city,     ~~ 
was  invested  with  the  purple.     His  mild  virtues, 
however,  were  more  adapted  to  private  life,  and,  after  reigning 
a  short  time,  he  abdicated  the  throne  and  withdrew  to  a 
monastery.     His  retirement  was  brought  about  by  his  suc- 
cessor, Leo  v.,  who,  when  a  general  in  the  service  of  Nice- 
phorus,  had  been  confined  on  a  suspicion  of  treason.     Michael, 
on  his  accession,  had  restored  him  to  liberty,  but  he  ill-re- 
paid his  fietvour  by  causing  him  to  lose  a  battle  with  the  Bul- 
garians,  near  Hadrianople,  through  his  treachery.     When 
Michael  returned  to  Constantinople,  leaving  him  in  command 
of  the  army,  he  excited  a  rebellion  against  him  among  the 
troops,  and  Michael,  indisposed  to  attempt  to  retain  his  posi> 
tion  by  force  of  arms,  immediately  resigned  the  crown. 

£60  r.,  Michael  IL,  TluopMlm,  813—842  a.d.— Michael 
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was  sacoeeded  by  Leo  V.,  who  had  been  early  educated  in  a 
o4  o     csinip,  and  waa  fond  of  military  parade,  and  who 
^  ^     declared  violently  against  the  worship  of  imagesL 
^'^'     He  defeated  the  Bulgarians  at  Messembria  in  814, 
and  compelled  them  to  suo  for  peace  in  the  following  year 
The  violent  persecution  to  which  he  subjected  all  who  dif- 
fered from  him  with  regard  to  the  imav;e  question,  soon  ex- 
cited a  conspiracy  against  him,  but  the  head  of  it,  a  patrician 
named  Michael,  was  taken,  convicted,  r.ad  sentenced  to  death. 
His  friends,  however,  muniered  the  emperor  at  prayers  in  the 
fi^n     P^^^^^  chapel,  on  Christmas  Day,  820,  and  releaaing 
^^     Michael,  raised  him  to  the  throne.     This  man, 
who  was  suruamed  the  Stammerer,  seemed  to  have 
been  delivered  from  a  dungeon  and  impending  death,  only  to 
MQ     display  upon  a  throne  his  depraved  and  ignoble 
^     manners.    Michael  was  succeeded  by  his  son  The- 
^'  V*      ophilus,  who  was  an  observer  of  justice,  a  Mend  to 
his  people,  and  perfectly  disinterested,  and  who,  being  chaste 
and  temperate  in  himself  was  an  enemy  to  excess  and  un- 
cleanness  in  others. 

It  is  related  of  him,  that  observing  in  the  port  of  Ck>n8tan- 
tinople  a  vessel  which  appeared  richly  laden,  he  asked  to 
whom  it  belonged;  and  being  answered  to  his  wife,  the 
empress  Theodosia,  he  was  extremely  offended,  and  said, 
''Shall  I  suffer  the  wife  of  an  emperor  to  be  a  trader t 
When  princes  apply  to  commerce,  tiie  subjects  will  soon 
perish  with  hunger."  He  then  caused  the  vessel  to  be  burnt ; 
but  if  ho  had  distributed  the  riches  which  it  contained,  it 
might  have  been  more  useful  He  revived  some  excellent 
laws,  and  died  after  an  active  reign  of  little  more  than  twelve 
years. 

Michael  III,  842—867  a.©.— Theodora,  the  widow  of 

Theophilus,  was  entrusted  with  the  guardianship  of  the  em- 

P^A     P^9  cuid  of  her  son,  Michael  IIL,  who  was  thai 

^       only  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  age.     Theodora  waa  a 

woman  of   unbounded  energy,  and,  during  her 

regency,  she  put  down  the  Iconoclasts  and  restored  the  images 

in  all  the  churches  throughout  the  empire.     In  850  a.i>.  she 

conquered  Bogoris,  the  king  of  the  Bulgarians,  and  compelled 

him  to  become  a  vassal  of  the  empire.     Michael,  after  he  ar> 

rived  at  manhood,  and  wad  emancipated  firom  all  control,  gave 
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himself  up  to  unbounded  licentiousness,  and  studiously  imi- 
tated the  ignoble  pursuits  of  Nero,  and  the  scandalous  ex- 
cesses of  Heliogabalus.  In  867  a.d.  he  deprived  his  mother 
of  participation  in  the  government,  and  compelled  her  to  re- 
tire to  a  convent.  This  was  done  by  the  advice  of  his  profli- 
gate uncle,  Bardas,  who  carried  on  the  government  in  his 
name  in  866.  Bardas  was  assassinated  by  Michael's  orders 
by  Basil,  whom  Michael  had  raised  from  the  lowest  station  to 
the  dignity  of  Caesar,  and  appointed  his  colleague.  Michael 
himself  was  also  destined  to  die  by  the  hand  of  the  man 
whom  he  had  thus  favoured,  for  in  867  Basil  entered  the 
royal  chamber  where  Michael  lay  in  a  stupor,  induced  by  in- 
toxication, and  slew  him  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age. 

Basil  /.,  867 — 886  A.n. — The  new  emperor  was  a  Mace- 
donian of  poor  and  humble  parentage.  He  had  gained 
Michael's  favour  by  conquering  a  bulky  Bulgarian,  of  great 
stature,  in  single  combat.  He  killed  Michael  to  save  his 
own  life,  which  had  been  threatened,  in  consequence  of  his 
having  remonstrated  with  his  patron  for  the  cruelty  and  de- 
bauchery in  which  he  habitudly  indulged.  Basil  governed 
with  great  justice  and  moderation,  and  rewarded  men  of 
merit ;  and  he  was  so  much  beloved  by  his  people,  that  they 
considered  him  rather  as  their  father  than  their  sovereign. 
He  raised  men  of  merit  only,  and  allowed  all  his  subjects  to 
address  him  with  freedom.  He  re-established  order  in  his 
dominions,  corrected  all  abuses,  and  caused  a  code  of  laws  to 
be  compiled  which  are  known  as  the  "  BasOica."  He  con- 
voked a  general  council  at  Constantinople  in  869,  which  was 
attended  by  Pope  Adrian,  and  at  which  a  temporary  recoucili- 
ation  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  was  brought 
about.  In  alliance  with  the  Emperor  Lewis  II.,  Basil  fought 
against  the  Saracens  in  Apulia,  but  recalled  his  troops  in  con- 
sequence of  a  misunderstanding  with  his  brother  emperor. 
He  defeated  the  Saracens  in  Asia  Minor,  and  advanced  be- 
yond the  Euphrates  in  872.  He  sent  a  bishop  to  the 
Eussians,  soon  after,  from  which  time  the  Bussians  have 
steadily  adhered  to  the  forms  of  the  Greek  Church.  In  880 
Syracuse  was  taken  by  the  Saracens,  after  a  siege  of  many 
months'  duration.  This  good  prince  had  nearly  deprived  his 
son  of  sight,  who  was  Msely  accused  of  an  intention  to 
assassinate  him.  Everyone  was  convinced  of  the  innocence 
of  Leo,  whom  the  emperor  was  continually  importuned  to 
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restore  to  liberty.      Tired  with  their  solicitations,  the  em- 
peror forbade  his  son  to  be  named  before  him.     It  happened 
one  day,  that,  whUst  he  was  conversing  with  one  of  the  chief 
officers  of  the  emperor,  a  parrot,  which  was  hanging  in  a 
saloon  where  the  emperor  was,  and  which  had  often  heard  a 
regret  expressed  for  the  fate  of  this  unfortunate  prince,  on  a 
sadden  muttered,  "  Alas,  poor  Leo  !"     His  friends  profited 
by  the  occasion,  and  renewed  their  entreaties  to  the  emperor, 
who  yielded  to  them.     He  wrote  some  excellent  rules  of  go- 
vernment, comprised  in  sixty-six  chapters,  the  initial  letteis 
of  which  form  the  following  sentence  :  *'  Basil,  emperor  of  the 
Bomans  in  Christ,  to  his  dear  son  and  colleague,  Leo."     He 
expired  of  wounds  received  from  the  horns  of  a  stag  while 
hunting,  amidst  the  tears  of  his  family  and  people,  in  the 
nineteenth  year  of  his  reign,  and  about  the  eighty-fourth  of 
his  age. 
Leo  YL,  886 — 911  a.d. — ^Basilius  L  was  succeeded  by  bis 
88fi     ^^^  ^^  ^^'  sumamed  the  Philosopher,  who  com- 
^°r     posed  several  books  of  secular  and  ecclesiastical 
science,  including  a  work  on  "  Tactics,"  and  a  collec- 
tion of  "  Oracles  or  Prophecies."    He  also  completed  the 
"  Basilica,"  or  code  of  laws  commenced  by  his  father.     His 
taking  a  fourth  wife,  the  empress  2^e,  caused  a  schism  ia  the 
Gieek  church,  in  which  a  succession  of  marriages,  such  as 
this,  was  forbidden.     The  patriarch  Mysticus  disapproved  of 
this  alliance ;  and  the  clergy,  and  even  the  people,  took  part 
in  the  dispute ;  but  at  length  matters  were  accommodated, 
and  Leo  retained  his  fourth  wife,  by  whom  he  had  a  eon 
named  Constantino.     During  the  greater  part  of  his  reign  be 
carried  on  war  with  the  Saracens  and  Bulgarians  by  his 
generals,  who  were  sometimes  victorious  and  sometimes  de- 
feated.    His  own  attention  was  particularly  directed  to  th** 
government  of  the  interior.     Li  904  the  Saracens  took  Thes- 
salonica,  plundered  it,  and  sold  the  inhabitants  into  slaveiT. 
He  died  in  911,  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  and  be- 
queathed the  crown  to  his  brother  Alexander,  in  charge  £>r 
his  son  Constantine. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  8UMMABT. 


Oommenceinent  of  the 
loonoclaBtio  Gontro- 
vorsy A.D.  726 


Asia  Minor  invaded  and 
laid  waste  by  the  Sa- 
n^cens a.ix  73^ 
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Monasteries  suppressed 
by  Conatantine  IV....  A.D. 

Constantino  V.  blinded 
by  order  of  his  mother, 
Irene „ 

Nicephoms  I.  defeated 
and  lulled  by  the  Bul- 
garians      I, 

The  Serbs  take  jposses- 
sion  of  Dalmatia  „ 

Bogoris,  king  of  Bul- 
garia»  becomes  a  vas- 
sal of  the  empire „ 


770 


792 


811 
825 


850 


General  Council  at  Con- 
stantinople :  Recon- 
ciliation between  the 

*  Latin  and  Greek 
Churches  a.d. 

Successes  of  the  Empe- 
ror Basil  I.  against 
the  Saracens , 

Syracuse  taken  by  the 
Saracens    „ 

Capture  and  sack  of 
Thessalonica  by  the 
Saracens    „ 


872 
880 


904 


SMFBROBS  FROM   PHILIPPIOUS  BARDANES  TO  LEO  TI. 


Philippicus  Bardanes...  a.d.  711 

AnastasiusII „  713 

Theodosius  III „  716 

LeoIII ..  717 

Constantino  IV „  741 

Leo  IV. „  776 

Constantine     V.     and 

Irene „  780 

Constantine  V.  alone...  „  790 
Constantine     V.     and 

Irene „  792 


Irene  alone   a.d.  797 


Nicephorns  I. 
Staurachius 
Michael  I.... 

LcoV 

Michael  II. 
Theophilus 
Michael  III. 

BasUI 

Leo  VI 


802 
811 
811 
813 
820 
829 
842 
867 
886 


911 

A.D. 


3.   FROM  ALEXANDER  AND  OONSTANTimB  VI.  TO  MIOltABL  VI. 

Alexander  and  Constantine  FL,  etc,<,  911 — 959  a.d. — ^Alex- 
ander died  the  year  after  his  accession  to  power  (912  a.d.)9 
and  on  his  death  Constantine  VL»  somamed  Foiv 
pbyrogenitus,  from  the  apartment  in  which  he  was 
bom  being  lined  with  porphyry,  or  purple,  was 
placed  under  the  guardianship  of  his  mother  Zoe.  The  Bul- 
garians, who  were  perpetual  enemies  of  the  Greeks,  made 
irraptions,  which  obliged  Zoe  to  raise  troops  against  them, 
the  command  of  wbich  she  gave  to  two  generals,  Bomanus 
and  Leo.  As  soon  as  these  men  were  at  the  bead  of  the 
army  they  formed  the  design,  of  which  the  execution  appeared 
easy  against  such  a  child,  either  of  seizing  on  the  empire  for 
themselves,  or  dividing  it  with  Constantine.  But  these  am- 
bitious pretendeis  disagreeing  between  themselves,  the  fac- 
tion of  Bomanus  gained  the  ascendancy.  He  deprived  his 
rival  of  sight,  and  marrying  his  daughter,  Helena,  to  Con- 
stantine, induced  him  to  name  his  son,  Christopher,  head  of 
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the  allies,  who  were  at  that  time  the  great  sapport  of  the 
01 Q     P^^'     ^®  himself  assumed  the  title  of  Csesar,  and 
afterwards  that  of  emperor,  and  associated  his  son, 
^'  '      Christopher,  with  himself  and  Constantino  YI.  in 
the  empire ;  then  banishing  the  empress  Zoe,  he  took  the  whole 
authority  into  his  hands,  and  made  peace  with  the  Bolgaiians. 
The  young  emperor  seemed  to  take  no  part  in  these  eventSy  bat 
formed  his  own  designs,  which  were  to  suffer  his  enemies  to 
luin  each  other.     At  length,  however,  Eomanns  having  asso- 
Q9ft     ciated  his  son,  Stephen,  and  Constantino  YU.  with 
him  in  the  empire,  the  legitimate  emperor.  Constant 
^^'     tine,  persuaded  these  young  men  to  conspire  against 
their  feither,  whom  they  seized  and  placed  in  a  convent  in 
945  A.D.,  where  he  died  three  years  after.    No  sooner  was 
this  done  than  they  themselves  were  sent  into  exile,  and  Con- 
stantine  became  sole  emperor,  Christopher  having  died  in  931. 
The  crime  which  Constantino  had  incited  Stephen  and  his 
brother  to  commit  against  their  &ther  was  attempted  in 
another  way  against  himself  by  his  son  Eomanns,  who  insti- 
gated his  mfe,  Theophania,  to  poison  him.     The  emperor,  at 
the  moment  of  raising  the  cup  to  his  lips,  by  a  slip  of  his 
foot  spUt  a  part  of  the  draught,  yet  still  drank  sufficient  to 
deprive  him  of  life. 
Bamanus  IL,  Nicephorus  IL^  959 — ^969  a.d. — ^Aftera  leign 
d5d     ^^  forty-eight  years,  Constantino  VL  was  succeeded 
A.D      ^y  ^  ^^^»  Romanus,  the  poisoner,  who  was  one  of 
*     the  most  debauched  sovereigns  mentioned  in  his- 
tory, and  who  was  poisoned  in  his  turn,  after  a  brief  leign  of 
four  years,  by  his  wife,  Theophania. 

Eomanus  left  two  sons,  Basil  and  Constantine ;  and  Theo- 

96S     P^iua,  conscious  of  the  necessity  of  a  protector, 

^     threw  herself  into  the  arms  of  Nicephoros  H., 

^  '     called  Phocas,  who  united,  in  the  popukr  opinion^ 

the  double  merit  of  a  hero  and  a  saint,  and  who  assumed  the 

title  of  Augustus  with  the  pre-eminence  of   power.     He 

attacked  the  Saracens  in  Asia  Minor,  and  drove  them  out  of 

Cilicia  and  part  of  Syria.     Becoming  unpopular  on  account 

of  his  avarice,  Kicephorus  was  put  to  death  with  the  consent 

of  Theophania,  who  opened  his  chamber-door  to  John  Zi- 

misces,  a  general  of  the  empire,  and  the  other  conspiiatois, 

who  massacred  the  emperor  without  opposition. 

John  Zimisees,  JBasU  IL,  and  CanstaiUiM  VUL,  969— 
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1028  A.D. — Zimisces  admitted  Basil  and  Constantine,  the  two 
sons  of  Eomanus,  as  his  partners  in  the  empire.  He  signal- 
ised himself  on  the  Danube  and  the  Tigns,  and,  by  his 
doable  triumph  over  the  Russians  and  the  Saracens,  deserved 
the  title  of  conqueror  of  the  East  and  saviour  of  the  empire. 
It  is  supposed  tliat  he  was  poisoned  by  his  chamberlain  while 
preparing  for  the  siege  of  Damascus  in  976  a.d.,  and  after 
nominating  Basil  and  Constantine  as  his  successors,  died  uni- 
versally lamented. 

It  is  unknown  whether  the  assassin  and  poisoner,  Theo- 
phania,  had  any  share  in  his  death ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
she  partook  in  the  benefits  arising  from  it.  Zimisces  had 
been  compelled  by  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  to  separate 
from  her  and  to  send  her  into  exile ;  but  after  his  death  the 
eunuch,  Basi,  recalled  her,  in  order  to  reign  with  her  in  the 
names  of  the  two  princes,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  nineteen, 
and  the  youngest  seventeen  years  of  age.  Bardas  Selerus^ 
an  able  general,  who  had  been  employed  by  Zimisces,  usurped 
the  sovereign  authority,  twice  defeated  the  imperial  army, 
took  Nice,  and  beat  Bardas  Phocas,  the  nephew  of  Nicephoms. 
Fhocas,  however,  obliged  Selerus  to  fly  to  Babylon,  where  he 
was  imprisoned  by  the  Sultan.  The  former  being  freed  from 
Selerus,  himself  assumed  the  purple ;  and  the  latter  having 
obtained  his  liberty,  entered  into  an  agreement  with  Phocas. 
They  divided  the  empire  between  them,  that  they  might 
more  effectually  defend  it  against  Basil  and  Constantine,  who, 
notwithstanding  their  youth,  had  taken  arms  and  pursued 
the  usurpers.  The  two  generals  soon  disagreed ;  and  Phocas, 
after  imprisoning  Selerus,  himself  fell  in  battle  against  the 
two  emperors.  In  consequence  of  the  defeat  of  his  col- 
league, Selerus  shook  off  his  fetters,  and  remained  some  time 
in  rebellion,  till  at  length  he  submitted,  and  was  favourably 
treated. 

Constantine  indulged  in  the  pleasures  of  youth,  and  re- 
jected the  cares  of  government ;  but  the  elder  broUier  soon 
felt  the  impulse  of  genius,  and  displayed  his  valour  in 
frequent  expeditions  against  the  Saracens,  the  Sclavonions, 
the  emperor,  Otho  III.,  of  Germany,  the  Lombards,  and. by 
the  final  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  Bulgaria. 

The  war  with  Bulgaria  began  in  981  a.d.,  and  was  sot 
•concluded  untU  1014  a.d.  The  termination  of  the  strife, 
which  was  closed  by  the  battle  of  Zetunium,  in  which  Basil 

11 
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vras  victorious,  was  signaliBed  by  a  frightful  act  of  emeitj, 
for  Basil  divided  15,000  prisoneis  whom  he  had  taken  into 
150  companies  of  100  men  each,  and  then  deprived  them  of 
their  sight,  with  the  exception  of  one  man  in  each  company, 
who  was  permitted  to  retain  his  eyesight  to  lead  the  rest 
home.  Bulgaria  was  finally  made  a  province  of  the  empire 
in  1019  A.D.  Vladimir,  grand-duke  of  Bussia,  married  the 
emperor^s  sister  in  988,  and  abolished  paganism  throughout 
bis  dominions,  after  being  baptised  him8el£  Basil  IL  died 
in  1025  A.D.,  and  after  his  deatb  Constantino  employed  his 
power  and  time  in  overthrowing  the  plans  of  his  brother, 
whose  ministers  he  displaced,  and  substituted  in  their  room 
the  companions  of  his  own  excesses.  In  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury the  relics  of  Italy  were  swept  away  by  the  Normans, 
and  almost  all  the  Asiatic  branches  were  dissevered  from  the 
Eoman  trunk  by  the  Turks.  Still,  however,  the  Eastern  em* 
pire,  with  all  its  losses,  equalled  the  largest  of  the  modem 
European  kingdoms. 

Bamanus  Ill.f  Michael  IV.j  Michad  V,^  Canstaniine  /X, 
1028—1054  A.D.— On  the  death  of  Constantino  VIIL,  the 
sceptre  of  the  East  devolved  on  Eomanus  III.,  surnamed 
102ft    Argyropulus,  who  had  married  Zoe,  the  late  em- 
D      P®^''^  daughter.     His  conduct  in  the  early  part  of 
his  reign  showed  him  to  be  a  prince  of  piety  and 
moral  goodness ;  but  after  a  time  his  sternness  and  avarice 
rendered  him  unpopular.     His  empress,  Zoe,   who  was  a 
woman  of  the  most  profligate  character,  having  taken  a  £BLncy 
to  Michael,  a  handsome  but  low-bom  Paphlagonian,  caused 
Eomanus  to  be  put  to  death,  and  married  him  in  1034. 
John  the  eunuch,  and  brother  of  Michael,  seized  on  the  en- 
tire authority,  and,  upon  the  death  of  the  latter,  elevated  to  the 
•1(%A\    throne  his  nephew,  Michael  Calaphates,  who  was  so 
~~      named  from  his  other's  occupation  in  careening 
^  '     vessels,  and  who  banished  both  Zoe  and  his  unde. 
Zoe,  however,  was  restored  to  the  throne  by  the  people,  and, 
after  causing  Michael  Y.  to  be  deprived  of  sight,  associated 
with  her  in  the  empire  her  sister,  Theodoia,  who  had  led  a 
religious  life.     Her  subjects  also  requiring  her  to  give  thein 
an  emperor,  among  the  many  pretenders  who  arose  she  pre- 
feired  Constantino  X.,  surnamed  Monomachus,  a  man  of  an 
illustrious  birth  and  agreeable  person,  a  qualification  by  no 
means  indifferent  in  the  eyes  of  the  empress,  who  espoused 
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him.  Monoinachus  goyemed  with  wisdom  and  pradence, 
and  as  foitunately  as  the  incuisions  of  the  barbarians,  who 
continually  harassed  the  empire,  would  allow  him.  It  is  un- 
certain what  share  he  gave  Theodora  in  the  government,  and 
all  that  is  known  is  that  he  always  treated  her  with  attention 
and  respect.  Z  je  died  in  1050  a.d.  ;  but  Constantine,  though 
he  found  himself  in  declining  health,  refused  to  nominate 
his  sister-in-law,  Theodora,  for  his  successor.  As  soon  as  she 
was  informed  of  this  she  quitted  her  convent,  and  caused  her- 
self to  be  declared  empress.  This  bold  action,  it  is  said, 
caused  such  a  shock  to  Monomachus,  that  he  fainted  on 
hearing  of  it,  and  died  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  reign,  in 
the  year  1054  a.d. 

Theodora,  Michael  VI.  Straiiotes,  1054—1057  a.d.— Theo- 
dora reigned  with  honour  and  dignity  for  about     i(%k» 
two  years,  and,  by  the  advice  of  her  counsellors,       ^ 
left  the  sceptre  to  Michael  VI.,  sumamed   Stra-      ^'  ' 
tiotes,  a  decrepid  veteran,  whose  feeble  government  and  im<- 
prudent  conduct  so  disgusted  the  army,  that  they  elevated  to 
the  throne  Isaac  Comnenus,  and  his  power  was  afterwardB 
confirmed  by  the  sanction  of  the  senate. 


OHRONOLOOIOAL  SUHHABY. 


Five  emperors  on  the 
throne  at  Constanti- 
nople   A.D.  928 

Bnlgariana  defeated  in 
the  battle  of  Zetu- 
nium  „  1014 

Bulgaria  made   a  pro- 


vince of  the  Eastern 

empire  A.  D.  1018 

Great  famine  througk* 

ottt  the  empire „  1035 

Sicily  re-annexed  to  the 

empire,    and    Servia 

lost „  104O 


EXFEBOBS  FROM  ALEXANDER  AND  CONSTANTINE  VI.  TO 
MICHAEL  VI. 


Alexander  and  Constan- 

tineVI A.D.  911 


Constantino  VI.  alone . . 
Komanns    I.     (deposed 

945)    

Christopher    (died  931) 
Stephen  ( £x. 

Constantino  VII.  \  945 
Constantino  VI.   again 

alone 

Romanos  II 


912 

919 
920 

928 


945 


NicephomsII a.d.  963 

John  I.  Zimisces     „    969 

Basil  II.  and  Constan- 
tino VIII „    ^6 

Constantino  VIII.  alone    „  1025 

RomanusIII ,,  UK» 

Michael  IV. „  1084 
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4.   THE  COMNBNI  :    FBOH   ISAAC   1.    TO  ALEXIUS  V. 

Isao/c  L,  Constaniine  X.,  Evdoda,  and  Romanus  IF,  1057 — 
1057    ^^^^  ^^' — ^^  order  to  replenisli  the  exhausted 
^       coffers  of  the  state,  Isaac  impoverished  the  cleigy  and 
loaded  the  people  with  heavy  taxes,  which  excited 
loud  murmuis.   He  abdicated  in  1059,  after  nominating  as  his 
successor  Constantine  Ducas,  a  friend  of  the  Comnenian 
house,  and  retired  to  a  monastety,  where  he  spent  the  short 
1 059   remainder  of  his  days.     Constantine  X.,  sumamed 
AD      I^ucas,  suffered  the  taxes  to  remain  a  cause  of  di^ 
content  and  complaint,  and  by  donations  endea- 
voured to  buy  off  the  hostility  of  the  Turks,  who  had  now 
become  truly  formidable.      He  died  in  1067,   leaving  the 
empire  to  his  three  sons,  Michael,  Andronicus,  and  Constan- 
tine, and  appointed  their  mother,  the  empress  Eudocia,  regent 
during  their  minority,  after  having  obliged  her  to  swear  she 
iivould  never  marry  again. 

On  some  disasters  being  experienced  from  the  Turks,  the 
discontented  and  ambitious  public  declared  that  the  present 
state  of  the  empire  required  at  its  head  a  courageous  man,  and 
not  a  weak  and  timid  woman.  Among  these  declaimeis 
against  the  government  was  Eomanus  Diogenes,  a  man  of  a 
good  person  and  an  illustrious  birth,  who  accompanied  his 
words  by  actions,  which  caused  him  to  be  accused  of  aspiiing 
to  the  throne.  Being  brought  before  Eudocia  to  receive  sen- 
tence of  death,  the  princess  was  moved  with  compassion  at 
the  sight  of  a  man  who  appeared  in  her  eyes  too  amiable  to 
be  criminal ;  and,  after  granting  him  his  pardon,  she  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  her  army,  and  formed  the  design  of 
manning  him.  In  her  heart  she  had  already  dispensed  witlk 
her  oath  ;  and,  in  order  to  prevent  the  people  from  opposing 
her  inclinations,  she  resolved  to  procure  the  same  indulgence 
from  the  patriarch,  John  Xiphilin.  For  this  purpose  she 
pretended  to  be  enamoured  of  Bardas,  the  nephew  of  tlae 
patriarch,  and  offered  to  marry  him  and  divide  the  empiie 
with  him,  if  the  pontiff  would  annul  the  oath  which  she  had 
taken,  and  persuade  the  senate  that  she  might  many.  The 
patriarch,  who  was  dazzled  with  the  expectation  of  seeii^  his 
nephew  in  so  exalted  a  situation,  by  his  representations  of  the 
mournful  state  of  the  empire,  and  by  declaiming  agaixwt  Hbm 
rash  oath  extorted  by  the  j^ousy  of  the  dec^ised  empero^ 
obtained  the  consent  of  the  senate.    He  ,then  publicly  re* 
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stored  to  Eudocia  the  -written  oath  of  which  he  had  been  the 
depository,  and  exhorted  her  to  espouse  some  man  who  might 
be  capable  of  protecting  her  and  her  children. 

Eudocia,  however,  contrary  to  the  expectation  of  the  patri- 
arch, married  in  1068  Eomanus  Diogenes,  who  assumed  the 
title  of  Eomanus  IV.  As  soon  as  he  had  ascended  the  throne 
he  marched  against  the  Turks,  who  had  overrun  Asia  Minor, 
and  drove  them  back  across  the  Euphrates.  In  Armenia^ 
however,  he  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  Alp  Arslan, 
the  sultan  of  the  Turks,  and  only  obtained  his  liberty  by  pay- 
ment of  a  heavy  ransom.  While  he  was  yet  absent,  the  sons 
of  Constantine  Ducas  rose  in  revolt  against  their  mother  Eu- 
docia, and  confined  her  in  a  convent.  They  also  caused  Eo- 
manus to  be  taken  prisoner  on  his  way  home,  and,  having 
deprived  him  of  sight,  they  threw  him  into  prison,  where  he 
soon  died  in  1071  a.d. 

Miclmd  VII.  and  ConstarUine  XL,  Nicqthortts  IIL,  1071 — 
1081  A.D.      The  sons  of  Constantine  X.  seem  to    i/yw-t 
have  been  utterly  unequal  to  the  task  they  had         jr' 
assumed.     Of  Constantine  XL  little  or  nothing  is     ^  ' 
related  in  history,  and  Michael,  the  eldest,  sumamed  Parapi- 
naces,  was  so  indolent  that  the  whole  power  was  vested  in 
the  hands  of  his  uncle  John.     Two  generals  denominated  Ni- 
cepborus,  but  distinguished  by  the  surnames  of  Bryennius  and 
Botaniates,  raised  the  standard  of  rebellion  in  1078,  and 
assumed  the  purple,  the  one  at  Adrianople,  the  other  at  Nice. 
The  feeble  emperor,  preferring  the  resignation  of  the  crown 
to  the  fatigues  of  defending  it,  was  rewarded  with  a  monastic 
habit  and  the  title  of  archbishop  of  Ephesus.    Bryennius  was 
soon  after  defeated  by  Botaniates,  who  assumed  the  title  of 
Nicephorus  III. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  few  months  an  insurrection  was  excited 
against  Nicephorus  III.  by  Basiliacus,  but  the  revolt  was  put 
down,  and  the  pretender  taken  prisoner  by  some  troops  under 
the  command  of  Alexius  Comnenus,  nephew  of  the  Emperor 
Isaac  Comnenus.  Alexius,  after  the  victory,  was  proclaimed 
emperor' by  the  soldiers  under  his  command,  and  readily  ac- 
cepted the  position  which  was  thus  thrust  on  him.  However, 
Nicephorus  was  not  without  resources ;  but  he  preferred  sub- 
mitting to  the  advice  of  the  patriarch  Cosmas,  who  was  revered 
for  his  piety,  and  who  exhorted  him  to  give  way  to  the  decrees 
of  Providence,  and  rather  yield  up  the  empire  than  suffer  the 
capital  to  be  stained  with  Christian  blood.     He  was  not  long 
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solicited  before  he  went  to  the  principal  church,  where  he  de- 
posited his  imperial  Testments ;  and  retiring  from  thence  to  a 
cloister,  he  assumed  those  of  a  monk,  after  a  reign  of  two 
years  and  ten  months. 

Alexius  I.  ComnenuSf  1081 — 1118  a.d. — Alexius  Comnenus 
1 HAI  ^^  ^^  eminent  member  of  a  family  that  had  mi- 
A.D  ^*®^  ^^^  ^^y  *^^  settled  in  Asia  Minor.  The 
policy  and  course  of  action  that  he  adopted  during 
his  reign  retarded,  as  much  as  possible,  the  dismemberment  of 
the  empire.  His  actions  evinced  that  he  was  equally  prudent 
as  a  governor,  profound  as  a  politician,  and  great  as  a  warrior. 
Notwithstanding  the  readiness  of  Nicephonis  III.  to  resign 
the  crown,  the  troops  of  Alexius  had  committed  disorders  in 
Constantinople,  which  had  highly  offended  both  the  dergj 
and  the  people.  Touched  with  remorse,  Alexius  appeared 
before  the  patriarch  in  a  penitentiary  habit ;  and  having  ac- 
knowledged himself  guilty,  he  demanded  that  a  penance,  pro- 
portionable to  the  enormity  of  the  crime,  should  be  inflicted 
on  him.  The  patriarch  enjoined  him,  and  the  companions  of 
his  irregularities,  to  fast,  lie  on  the  ground,  and  practise  many 
austerities,  during  forty  days.  The  penance  was  exactly  ful- 
filled, particularly  by  ike  emperor.  But,  after  having  shown 
this  respect  to  religion,  he  thought  it  no  crime  to  appropriate 
the  property  of  the  church  when  he  wanted  it,  a  liberty 
which  was  not  suffered  without  resistance,  and  which  ended 
in  exciting  commotion. 

The  prince  was  under  the  necessity  of  waging  war,  not  only 

with  the  Turks,  the  Saracens,  the  Normans  of  Apulia  and 

1081    ^^^^y>  ^^^  attacked  the  provinces  of  the  empire  on 

rz      the  Adriatic  Sea,  and  other  natural  enemies  of  the 

state,  but  also  against  the  nations  of  the  West, 

which  attacked  the  East  with  all  their  force  by  means  of  the 

crusades,  the  first  inuption  of  which  Alexius  had  to  sustain. 

He  has  been  accused  of  duplicity  with  respect  to  the  crusaders. 

It  ought,  however,  to  be  remembered  that  they  did  not  come 

to  his  assistance  against  the  Turks  and  Saracens,  although 

there  is  no  doubt  that  he  had  sought  their  aid  against  the 

professors  of  Mahometanism,  but  were  impelled  by  a  degree 

of  religious  insanity  which  a  prudent  prince  could  not  approve. 

Besides,  it  is  well  known  that  the  greatest  part  of  them  quitted 

^heir  native  homes  less  from  a  zeal  for  religion  than  a  desin 

conquest,  and  that  they  were  extremely  disposed  to  invade 

country  near  which  they  came.   The  first  crusade  against 
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the  infidels  who  had  occupied  Syria  and  Palestine,  now  com- 
monly called  the  Holy  Land,  was  excited  by  the     4/\Q|r 
preaching  of  Peter  the  Hermit;  and  this  monk,      ^^ 
having  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  reigning  pope, 
Urban  11.,  and  the  support  of  the  Christian  princes  of  the 
West,  to  his  scheme,  led  a  vast  host,  undisciplined  and,  to  a 
great  extent,  unarmed,  to  the  East  by  way  of  Constantinople. 
The  great  number  of  the  rabble,  for  they  were  little  better, 
under  his  command  plundered  the  countries  through  which 
they  passed,  and,  like  locusts,  devoured  the  living  of  the 
people  and  peasantry.     Alexius  furnished  them  with  the 
means  of  passage  across  the  Bosporus,  and  those  who  had 
escaped  death  on  the  way  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  warlike 
Turks  in  the  plain  of  Nice.     The  year  after  a  well-    h(\m 
armed,  disciplined  army  of  Franks,  Normans,  and        ^ 
others,  under  the  command  of  Godfrey  de  Bouillon, 
marching  eastward  by  the  same  route,  encamped  before  Con- 
stantinople.  Alexius  supplied  the  new-comers  with  provisions, 
and  did  all  he  cotdd  to  conciliate  them,  and  save  his  city  from 
being  attacked  by  the  crusaders.     He  was  successful,  and, 
having  taken  them  over  the  Bosporus  in  his  ships,  he  marched 
with  them  to  Nice,  which  was  taken  from  the  Turks  and  re- 
tained by  Alexius.     In  the  same  manner  Alexius  recovered 
the  whole  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  neighbouring  islands  from 
the  Turks,  but  he  lent  no  aid  to  the  crusaders  in  the  recovery 
of  Jerusalem,  of  which  Godfrey  de  Bouillon  was  proclaimed 
king  in  1099.     Alexius  died  in  1118  A.D.,  after  a  reign  of 
thirty-seven  years,  during  which,  by  his  wise  administration, 
he  temporarily  infused  new  life  into  the  declining  empire,  and 
extended  its  limits  in  Europe  and  Asia.     He  enforced  order 
and  discipline,  promoted  commerce  and  learning,  and,  being 
of  a  mild  and  liberal  disposition,  he  never  punished  beyond 
exile  and  the  confiscation  of  property  the  exciters  of  any  con- 
spiracy against  him. 

John  11.  Comnenusj  1118—1143  a.d.— On  the.  death  of 
Alexius,  John,  his  elder  son,  succeeded  in  the  throne,    '§H-to 
and  happily  united  the  claims  of  primogeniture  and 
of  merit   Feared  by  tjie  nobles,  and  beloved  by  the 
people,  this  prince  abolished  the  punishment  of  death  in  aU 
judicial  proceedings,  and  by  his  virtues  seemed  to  revive  the 
character  of  Marcus  Antoninus.    He  repelled  the  invasions  of 
the  Turks,  Scythians,  Servians,  and  Huns,  and  made  himself 
master  of  Armenia.     As  he  was  hunting  the  wild  boar,  a  poi« 
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soned  arrow  from  his  quiver  wounded  Ids  hand,  and  proved 
fatal  to  the  best  and  greatest  of  the  Comnenian  princes. 
Isaac,  the  younger  son  of  Alexias,  it  may  be  said,  abjured 
Christianity  for  Mahometanism,  mairied  the  daughter  of  the 
Turkish  sultan,  and  had  two  sons,  John  and  Andronicus,  the 
latter  of  whom  usurped  the  throne  of  the  East  at  a  later 
period,  as  will  be  seen. 
Manuel  L  Comnemts,  1143 — 1180  a.d. — John  before  his 
l-tAo    death  appointed  his  youngest  son  Manuel  as  his  sao- 
—■*      cesser.     This  prince  was  twenty-three  years  of  age 
when  he  ascended  the  throne,  and  he  was  fiiequentl  j 
engaged  in  war  during  his  long  reign  of  thirty-seven  yeai& 
He  was  scarcely  seated  on  the  throne  before  he  was  called  on 
to  repel  the  aggressions  of  the  sultan  of  Iconium,  whom  he 
defeated  in  several  engagements;  and  in  1144  a.d.  he  was 
engaged  in  a  conflict  with  Eaymond  of  Antioch,  one  of  the 
new  potentates  who  had  sprung  into  existence  after  the  soc- 
11 4.fi    <^^^^^  termination  of  the  first  crusade.     Soon  after 
^        this  the  second  crusade  was  preached  in  Europe  by 
^^*      St  Bernard,  and  in  1147  a.d.  an  army  of  French 
and  Germans,  under  Louis  Y 11.  of  France  and  Coniad,  empe- 
ror of  Germauy,  passed  through  Constantinople  on  their  way 
to  the  East.     Manuel  is  accused  by  contemporaiy  wiiten  of 
having  adopted  the  same  deceitful  course  towards  the  soldieiB 
of  the  second  crusade  that  his  grandfather  is  allied  to  have 
followed  towards  those  of  the  first;  but  it  appears  that  he  was 
guilty  of  no  greater  offence  than  that  of  not  rendering  them 
active  assistance  with  men  and  money  after  their  fulore  to 
take  Damascus  and  Ascalon.     After  carrying  on  wan  at 
various  times  with  Eoger  II.  of  Sicily,  and  suppressing  revolts 
of  the  Servians  and  Hungarians,  he  fitted  out  an  expedition 
1176    ^^^^^  Egypt  in  1168,  which  proved  unsuccessfuL 
T>      ^^^^°  years  later  he  Vras  again  involved  in  war  with 
^    '     the  Turks,  in  which  neither  party  gained  any  deci- 
sive advantage.     As  the  genius  of  Manuel  was  remarkably 
active,  when  he  was  not  engaged  in  war  he  entered  into  reli- 
gious disputes,  and  was  the  inventor  of  some  heresies.   Before 
his  death,  which  happened  in  1180  A.D.,  he  assumed  the  mo- 
nastic habit,  which  he  considered  as  expiatory  of  the  profligacy 
in  which  he  had  lived. 

AUadus  IL  Gamne/nm^  Andronieus  L  Ckminemu,  1180 — 
1185  A.D. — Manuel  left  the  crown  to  his  son  Alexins  IL»  wh» 
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was  only  twelve  years  of  age,  and  consequently  possessed 
neither  vigour  nor  wisdom.  This  unfortunate  youth  ^ia/^ 
was  strangled  in  1183  a-D.  by  order  of  Andronicus,  ^^^^ 
who  usuiped  the  throne.  Andronicus,  as  it  has  ^^' 
been  shown  above,  was  first  cousin  to  Manuel ;  he  destroyed 
without  distinction  all  whom  he  believed  attached  to  the 
£unily  of  Alexius,  or  capable  of  avenging  his  murder.  Indeed, 
scarcely  a  day  passed  which  was  not  sullied  by  some  cruel 
execution,  and  in  a  short  time  the  flower  of  the  nobility  wero 
exterminated.  The  tyrant  was  a  h3rpocrite  deliberately  cruel, 
who,  after  assisting  and  participating  with  apparent  devotion 
in  the  mysteries  of  religion,  gave  orders  for  torture  and  assas- 
sination the  moment  he  turned  from  the  altar ;  and  yet  the 
inhuman  monster  complained  of  the  necessity  which  prevented 
him  from  pardoning  adl  men  of  merit.  The  people  grew  tired 
of  the  bloody  spectacle,  and  the  danger  of  Isaac  Angelus  Com- 
nenua,  a  person  of  high  distinction,  whom  Andronicus  in- 
tended to  assassinate^  excited  the  compassion  of  the  multitude, 
who  gathered  together  in  a  church  where  he  had  taken  refuge, 
and  proclaimed  him  emperor.  Andronicus  endeavoured  to  save 
himself  by  sea,  but  the  winds  driving  him  back,  he  was  taken 
and  led  to  Isaac,  who  abandoned  him  to  the  populace,  ftom 
whom  he  endured  the  crudest  torments  for  three  days.  But 
notwithstanding  all  his  hypocrisy,  he  still  preserved  some 
sentiments  of  religion,  which  proved  of  service  to  him  on  this 
trying  occasion.  He  bore  their  tortures  with  admirable  cou- 
rage, and  frequently  repeated,  **  Lord,  have  mercy  on  me  t^ 
He  showed  no  impatience,  and  used  no  reproaches,  but  uttered 
without  bitterness  these  words,  ''Why  do  you  bruise  a  broken 
reedr  Andronicus  was  seventy-three  years  old  when  he 
seized  the  throne,  from  which  he  was  driven  in  1185  A.D., 
suffering  death  in  September  in  that  year. 

Isaac  IL  Jngelus  Comnenus,  Alexius  III.,  Isaac  IL  rsstond, 
and  Alexius  IF.,  1186—1204  a.d.— Isaac  Angelus    --g. 
Comnenus,  a  descendant  in  the  iemale  line  from  the      r^ 
great  Alexius,  being  raised  to  the  throne,  gained  the 
atl'ections  of  the  people  by  his  gentleness  and  moderation. 
Three  years  after  his  accession  the  third  crusade  was    4  4  oa 
undertaken.    The  indolence  of  Isaac  became  almost        ?^ 
as  intolemble  to  his  subjects  as  the  active  vices  of     ^  * 
his  predecessors.     His  disastrous  and  unpopular  reign  fui^ 
niahed  a  pretext  to  his  ungrateful  brother  Alexius^  known  as 
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Alexias  IIL,  to  usurp  the  throne  in  1 195.   Isaac  was  deprived 

of  sight,  and  shut  up  in  a  lonesome  tower ;  whilst  his  son 

1 90^    AJezius,  having  made  his  escape,  requested  and  ob- 

^  ^^^    tained  tiie  assistance  of  the  crusaders,  who  ie-«Btab- 

^'^'      lished  Isaac,  in  conjunction  with  his  son  Alexius 

IV.,  on  the  throne.     Alexius  III.,  who  had  reigned  eight 

years,  had  his  eyes  thrust  out,  and  retired  to  a  monasteiy, 

where  he  died.     The  blind  Emperor  Isaac  and  his  son  were 

soon  deposed  and  put  to  death  by  Alexius  Ducas,  who  was 

sumamed  Murtzulphus,  &om  the  thickness  of  his  eyebrows, 

and  who  was  immediately  proclaimed  emperor,  and  assumed 

the  title  of  Alexius  V. 

The  murder  of  Isaac  II.  and  his  son  highly  enraged  the 
French,  Venetians,  and  other  crusaders,  who  made  a  general 
assault  upon  the  city,  and  whose  valour  surmounting  every 
obstacle  of  nature  and  art,  the  banners  of  the  Latins,  after  a 
1 204.  ^^^^  ^^^  bloody  contest,  were  seen  floating  upon  the 
r^  walls  of  Constantinople,  and  the  Greeks  threw  down 
^'  '  their  arms  and  surrendered.  The  conquerors  spared 
their  lives.  They  allowed  one  day  for  pillage,  without  blood- 
shed or  violence,  on  condition  that  the  whole  booty  should  be 
brought  to  a  common  stock,  to  be  afterwards  divided  aceoid- 
ing  to  rank  and  merit.  However,  the  shares  proved  inconsi- 
derable, as  the  night  had  afforded  time  for  the  removal  or  con- 
cealment of  many  things ;  and  the  soldiers,  notwithstanding 
the  orders  which  they  had  received  to  the  contrary,  had  se- 
cured individually  many  valuable  effects.  Without  reckoning 
the  pictures  and  statues,  the  general  booty  amounted  to  an  in- 
credible sum.  Murtzulphus  escaped  in  a  small  vessel  with 
Euphrosyne,  widow  of  the  usurper  Alexius  III.,  and  her 
daughter  Eudoxia,  for  whom  he  had  abandoned  his  lawful 
wife,  an  alliance  by  which  he  no  doubt  reckoned  on  securing 
a  right  to  the  empire,  from  the  pretensions  of  his  father-in- 
law,  who  had  taken  refage  in  a  monastery  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Haemus.  This  great  revolution  took  place  874  years 
after  the  seat  of  empire  had  been  transferred  from  Eome  to 
Constantinople. 

CHRONOLOQICAL  SUMMARY. 


First  cmsade   in   the 

time  of  Alexins  I.  ...  a.d.  1096 
Second  crusade  in  the 

time  of  Manuel  I ,     1U7 


Third  cmsode  in  tho 
time  of  Isasc  11 a.x>.  II£$ 

Capture  of  Constanti- 
nople by  the  crusaders  »,     1S04 
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EMPERORS  FROM   ISAAO   I.   TO  ALEXIUS  V. 


Isaac  L  Comnenns a.d.  1057 

Constantine  X.  Dacas  „  1059 
Eadocia  and  Romanas 

jV 1067 

Michael  Wl.  and  Con- 

BtantineXI „  1071 

Nicephonu  III „  1078 

Alexins  I.  Goxnnenus...  „  1081 

John  IL  Comnenos   ...  ,,  1118 

Manael  I.  Comnenns...  ,,  1143 


Alexias  II.  Comnenus  a.i>.  1180 
Andronicus  I.  Comne- 
nns        „  1183 

Isaac  II.  Angelas  Com- 
nenus        „  1185 

Alexins  III.  Angelas...    „  1195 

Isaac  II.  (restored)    ...    „  1203 

Alexias  IV.  Angelas 1203 

Alexias  V.  Ducas  ,,  1204 


5.   THE  LATIN   EBCPERORS :     FROM   BALDWIN   1.   TO   BALDWIN   II. 

The  Latin  empire  of  Constantinople,  which  lasted  about 
sixtj  years,  is  to  be  considered  as  limited  to  that  city,  and 
circumscribed  within  a  greater  or  less  extent,  according  to  the 
successes  of  the  Greeks,  Turks,  and  Bulgarians,  and  even  the 
Latins,  who  attacked  it  on  all  sides.  Baldwin,  count  of 
Flanders  and  Hainault,  was  solemnly  proclaimed  emperor. 
Thessaly  was  erected  into  a  kingdom,  under  the  Marquis  of 
Montserrat.  The  Venetians  extended  their  settlements  along 
the  east  from  Eagusa  to  the  Hellespont,  and  obtained  the 
islands  of  the  Archipelago.  Theodore  Lascaris,  a  young 
Greek  prince  who  had  married  a  princess  of  the  family  of  the 
Comneni,  having  taken  possession  of  the  whole  country  from 
the  Mseander  to  the  Euxine,  assumed  the  title  of  emperor, 
and  fixed  his  residence  at  Nice.  Alexius,  the  lineal  heir  of 
the  Comneni,  who  had  been  created  duke  of  Trebizond, 
extended  his  dominions  from  Sinope  to  the  Phasis.  These 
arrangements  subverted  entirely  the  ancient  fabric  of  the  con- 
fititution.  Baldwin  I.  was  taken  prisoner  just  two  ^ona 
years  after  his  accession,  by  the  king  of  Bulgaria, 
who  put  him  to  a  most  cruel  death.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother  Henry  L,  who  compelled  Theodore 
Lascaris  to  acknowledge  him  as  emperor,  and  who,  after  re- 
peated victories,  concluded  an  honourable  peace  with  the 
king  of  Bulgaria,  and  with  the  Greek  princes  of  Nice  and 
Epirus.  He  died  after  a  reign  of  eleven  years,  not  without 
the  suspicion  of  being  poisoned. 

The  barons  of  France  now  raised  to  the  throne  Peter  do 
Oourtenay,  cousin  to  the  French  king,  and  brother-    jnil 
in-law  of  the  late  emperor,  who  was  assassinated  by 
Older  of  Theodore,  prince  of  Epirus.     He  was  suc- 
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ceeded  by  his  younger  son,  Eobeit,  in  wbose  leign  the  Fiench 
1S2t    ^^^  pressed  on  all  sides  by  the  Greeks  of  ^ieeand 
n      ^P^'^'  His  successor  Baldwin  deCoortenay,  who  was 
^'  '      Eobert's  brother,  succeeded  him  in  1228,  nnderihe 
guardianship  of  John  de  Brienne,  who  was  associated  with  Bald- 
win in  the  empire.     John  de  Brienne  died  in  1237 :  Baldwin 
1 2fi1     ^^^  many  years,  but  at  length,  Michael  Pakeo- 
D      ^^^S^9  ^^^  ^^  ^*®®^  raised  to  the  crown  of  Nice 
from  being  leader  of  the  Nicean  troops,  took  the 
capital  by  surprise,  and  the  Greeks  again  became    masters 
of  Constantinople,  after  it  had  been  in  the  possession  of  the 
Latins  sixty  yeais. 

^  CHRONOLOGICAL   SUMMART. 


EstabliBhment  of  Latin 
emperors  at  Constan- 
tinople, and  accession 
of  Baldwin  I a.d.  1204 


Snbversionof  the  Latin 
emperors  and  re-es- 
tablishment of  Greek 
princes a.]>.  1281 


LATIN   BMPERORS   FROM  BALDWIN   I.   TO   BALDWIN    II. 


Baldwin  I a.d.  1204 

Henryl „    1206 

Peter  de  Courtenay  ...     „    1216 
Robert  deCoarteoay...    „    1221 


Baldwin  II.  de  Conrte- 
nay,  associated  on 
the  throne  with  John 
deBrienne  ▲.n.  122S 


G.   GBBBK   BlfPEBORS  PROM  MICHAEL  Vm.    PALAOLOOtJB,    TO 
00N8TANTINB  XEL   PALJBOLOGUS. 

Mtcfiud  Fill  Palmlogus,  1261—1282  a.d.— Micbad,  oa 
the  recovery  of  Constantinople,  turned  his  attention  princi- 
pally to  commerce,  which  he  wished  to  see  flourish  in  his 
capita],  where  the  Genoese,  Venetians,  and  Pisans  were  Teiy 
powerful  To  estahlish  an  agreement  among  his  suhjects,  be 
attempted  a  re-iinion  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches ;  bat 
the  patriarch  and  clergy  of  Constantinople  were  displeaaed 
that  he  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  pope.  M^fth^pj^ 
angry  at  their  resistance,  punished  his  opponents  witb  depo- 
sition and  exile ;  hut  the  vexation  caused  by  those  commo- 
tions brought  on  a  sickness,  which  terminated  his  life  at  tba 
age  of  forty-flve  years. 

Andrmeus  IL  Palceologus,  1282—1332  a.d.— Micbftel 
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succeeded  by  his  aon,  the  pious  Andronicos,  sumamed  the 
Elder,  who  denied  his  father  the  burial  of  a  prince    i  ooo 
and  a  Christian,  and  who  conciliated  the  clergy  by     ^^ 
annulling    the    union  of  the    Greek  and  Latin 
churches.     However,  the  yalour  and  learning  for  which  this 
emperor  is  celebrated,  contributed  little  to  the  prosperity  or 
glory  of  his  long  and  uninteresting  reign.     In  1303  he  sum- 
moned to  Constantinople  a  band  of  adventureis  from  Spain 
and  other  countries,  to  assist  him  against  the  Turks,  but  his 
allies  plundered  the  country,  and  did  as  much  injury  as  the 
Turks  themselves  could^have  done,  and  he  was  compelled  to 
give  them  a  large  sum  of  money  to  induce  them  to  leave  the 
country.     The  abject  slave  of  superstition,  Andronicus  ren- 
dered the  people  discontented  and  mutinous.     His  grandson, 
who  was  called  Andronicus  the  younger,  erected  the  standard 
of  rebellion  in  1320,  and  a  long  and  bloody  civil  war  ensued, 
which  was  only  terminated  by  the  association  of    ^  qao 
Andronicus  III.  with  his  grandfather  in  the  empire    \f-. 
in  1325.    Three  years  after  Andronicus  IIL  obliged 
the  old  emperor  to  retire  to  a  cloister,  in  which  he  wore  the 
monastic  habit,  and  expired  four  years  after  the  abdication,  in 
the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

Andronicus  IIL,  1328—1341  ad.— The  conduct  of  An- 
dronicus the  younger,  previously  to  his  ascending  the  throne, 
did  not  promise  that  his  reign  would  be  either  fortunate  or 
glorious.     He  was  wounded  and  defeated  in  a  ruinous  battle 
with  the  Turks,  who  confirmed  the  establishment    -«-- 
of  their  empire,  whilst  his  own  was  rapidly  hasten-      *^ 
ing  to  decay.     He  died  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  liis     ^  ' 
age,  and  left  an  only  son,  John  Palseologus,  who  was  then 
nine  years  of  age. 

John  Ill.Palceologus;  John  IV.  Cardaaizenus,  1341—1391 
A.D. — ^The  weakness  of  the  infant  emperor  was  protected  by 
the  genius  of  John  Cantacuzenus,  the  friend  and  oinnsellor  of 
Andronicus,  who  had  appointed  him  regent  during  the  mi- 
nority of  his  son.  Cantacuzenus,  however,  while  absent  on 
the  public  service,  after  ruling  well  and  wisely  for  five  years, 
was  proscribed  as  an  enemy  to  the  church  and  state,  and 
driven  by  injustice  to  revolt.  He  allied  himself  in  1347  to 
the  Turks,  whose  sultan,  Orchan,  espoused  his  daughter  The- 
odora, and  by  whose  aid  he  besieged  and  took  Constanti- 
nople.    He  then  compelled  the  youog  emperor  to  marry  his 
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daughter  Helena,  and  admit  him  a  partner  in  the  empire, 
with  the  Bole  administration  till  John  should  have  attained 
the  age  of  twenty-five.     But  an  open  rupture  taking  place  in 

ISfiS     ^^^^>  Cantacuzenus  descended  from  the  throne, 

^I^  embraced  the  monastic  habit  and  profession,  and 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  piety  and  studious 
pursuits,  in  a  convent  on  Mount  Athos,  where  he  died  Id 
1411  A.D.,  aged  more  than  100  years.  Before  lus  abdication, 
the  Turks  had  invaded  nearly  the  whole  of  the  empire,  and 
maintained  themselves  in  forts  at  a  short  distance  horn  Con- 
stantinople, which  they  now  obviously  threatened. 

Their  appearance  before  the  capital  in  1369  caused  John 
Palaeologus  to  apply  to  Eome  and  Venice  for  aid,  without 
success,  and  in  the  latter  place  he  was  detained  for  debt. 
His  son  Andronicus  conspired  against  him  soon  after,  and 
was  thrown  into  prison,  but  escaping  after  a  detention  of  two 
years,  he  took  Constantinople  and  obliged  his  father  to  take 
refuge  with  Bajazet,  sultan  of  the  Turks,  who  assisted  him  to 
recover  the  capitaL  His  alliance  with  Bajazet  cost  him  bis 
life,  ultimately,  for  his  haughty  ally  compelled  him  to  destroy 
the  fortifications  of  Constantinople,  as  soon  as  he  had  bad  the 
breaches  caused  by  the  late  attack  to  be  repaired.  This,  in- 
deed, and  other  slights  and  insults  that  he  received  from  the 
sultan,  preyed  upon  lus  spirits  and  health,  already  impaired 
by  excesses  of  all  kinds,  and  he  died  in  1391,  after  a  reign  of 
fifty  years,  including  the  time  during  which  he  was  kept 
firom  the  throne  by  John  Cantacuzenus. 

Manuel  IL  Falaologus,  1391—1425  a.d.— John  Palsologos 
was  succeeded  at  his  death  by  Manuel  Palaeologus,  who  was 
bom  in  1348,  and  had  been  associated  with  his  father  in  the 
empire  as  his  colleague  since  1373.  At  the  time  of  his 
father  s  death  he  was  a  hostage  for  the  observance  of  the  alli- 
ance with  the  Turks  by  the  Greeks  at  the  court  of  Bajaset, 
but  he  contrived  to  make  his  escape  and  obtained  possession 
of  the  empire.  Bajazet  immediately  laid  siege  to  the  city, 
but  was  compelled  by  Manuel  to  retire  once  more  into  Asis 
Minor.  He  renewed  his  attempt  in  1397,  when  the  French 
king,  Charles  VL,  sent  a  fleet  to  the  aid  of  the  Greek  emperor, 
and  compelled  the  Turkish  sultan  to  raise  the  si^e  after  it 
had  lasted  several  months.  Towards  the  end  of  1399,  nego- 
tiations for  peace  had  been  nearly  completed  when  Bajavt 
refused  compliance  with  the  terms  proposed,  and  prepared  to 
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Tenew  his  attacks.  But  at  this  time  Timour  the  Tartar,  or 
Tamerlane,  who  had  already  conquered  Asia,  was  pressing  on. 
the  Turkish  dominions  in  Asia  Minor,  and  Bajazet  was  obliged 
to  turn  his  attention  from  the  attack  on  Constantinople  to 
the  defence  of  his  own  territories.  He  was  defeated  bj 
Tamerlane  before  Angora,  in  Galatia,  July  28,  1402,  and 
taken  prisoner.  He  died  the  year  following,  after  a  captivity 
of  a  few  months,  during  which  he  was  kept  by  the  victor  as 
an  object  of  derision  in  an  iron  cage. 

Believed  by  the  attack  of  Tamerlane  on  the  Turks  of  any 
immediate  fear  of  Bajazet,  Manuel  hastened  in  1400  to  visit 
the  principal  courts  of  western  Europe,  to  ask  for  succour 
against  his  relentless  enemy,  but  the  monarchs  of  Fiance  and 
Italy,  and  the  emperor  of  Germany,  could  not  be  brought  to 
see  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  eastern 
empire,  or  what  remained  of  it,  as  a  bulwark  against  the  en- 
croaching hordes  of  Asia,  and  Manuel  returned  without  ac- 
complishing his  object.  He  concluded  a  truce  with  Solyman 
I.,  the  successor  of  Bajazet,  which  was  observed  during  the 
leign  of  Musa  Ghelebi  and  Mahomet  I.,  but  in  1423,  two 
years  after  Amurath  IL  had  ascended  the  throne,  Constanti- 
nople was  again  obliged  to  endure  the  horrors  of  a  siege,  but 
the  metropolis  of  the  east  held  out  bravely,  and  in  1425  the 
previous  treaty  was  renewed  after  the  siege  had  been  raised. 
Worn  out  by  his  long  and  continuous  struggle  against  fortune, 
Manuel  abdicated  in  July,  1425,  just  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  treaty,  and  retired  to  a  monastery,  where  he  died,  just  two 
days  after,  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  his  reign,  and  the  seventy- 
sixth  of  his  age. 

John  V.  FaJaologuSy  1425 — 1448  a.d. — Manuel  left  two 
sons,  John  and  Constantine,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  fonner, 
who  had  been  for  some  yeais  associated  with  his    -tAOK 
father  on  the  throne.     In  his  reign  the  Turks  again      *~ 
besieged  Constantinople,  under  their  emperor  Amur 
rath.     But,  though  Amurath  was  deprived  of  this  conquest 
by  the  bravery  of  John  Hunniades,  a  Hungarian,  and  waiwode 
or  prince  of  Transylvania,  Palseologus  was  compelled  to  enter 
into  a  humiliating  treaty  with  the  Turks,  and  submit  to  dis- 
honourable conditions.     He  died  in  the  twenty-seventh  year 
of  his  reign,  and  left  to  his  brother  Constantine  an  empire 
almost  circumscribed  within  the  walls  of  Constantinople. 

Constantine  XIL  PalceologuSy  1448—1453  a.d. — ^TWo  years 
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after  the  accession  of  Constantine,  who  was  called  DrBooaei^ 
144A    -^^^"^^^  ^^  succeeded  by  Mahomet  IL,  who,  re- 
^    solving  to  obtain  possession  of  Constantinople,  bailt 
^^'      two  forts  on  the  Bosporus,  the  one  in  Europe,  and 
the  other  in  Asia,  which  commanded  that  important  strait, 
14.RQ    ^^^  blocked  up  the  capital  of  the  Greek  empire. 
Having  completed  his  preparations,  the  saltan  in- 
^^'      vested  Constantinople  with  three  hundred  thousand 
men.     After  sustaining  a  siege  of  forty  days,  the  breaches 
were  increased,  the  garrison  diminished,  the  remnant  of  the 
defending  force  impaired  by  discord,  and  the  city  trembled  on 
the  veige  of  ruin.     On  the  29th  of  May  the  fJEital  and  final 
assault  was  made,  and  the  Greeks,  driven  from  their  nunparts, 
sunk  under  a  multitude  of  foes.     The  emperor  remained  firm, 
and  after  seeing  his  dearest  friends  fall  by  his  side,  and  him- 
self  surrounded  only  by  enemies,  he  exclaimed,  '^  Has  death 
made  such  havoc  that  not  a  Christian  is  left  to  take  my  life  f 
He  was  instantly  killed  by  a  Turk,  and  fell  a  glorious  ex- 
ample of  honourable  resolution,  in  expiring  with  his  defenders 
rather  than  surviving  them.     Thus  ended  the  empire  of  the 
East,  eleven  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  after  it  had  been 
established  by  Constantine.     The  capture  of  Constantinople^ 
and  the  death  of  the  last  of  the  Cffisars,  terminated  the  Boman 
empire,  which  was  the  most  durable,  as  well  as  the  most 
glorious  of  any  that  had  hitherto  existed  on  earth. 

OHBONOLOOICAL  SUlfUART. 


Greek  empire  restored 
hy  Michael  Palaeolo- 
gus    A.©.  1261 

'Ehitranee  of  the  Turks 
intoEarope „    1353 

The  Greek  empire  limi- 
ted to  Constantino- 
ple, Thessalonicapart 


of    the  Morea,    and 

some  islands    A.l>.  1373 

Battle  of  Nioopolis. 
Turks  defeated  „    1396 

Gaptare  of  Constanti- 
nople hy  the  Turks, 
andend  of  the  Eastern 
empire ,,    1453 


GREEK  EMPEBOES  7B01I  XIOHAEL  VIII.   TO  OONSTAKTHrE   XIL 


Michael  VIII A.D.  1261 

Andronions  11 „    1282 

Andronicus  in „    1332 

John    III.  Palaeologns    „    1341 
John  IV.  Cantaoucenos    „    1347 


John  in.  (restored) ...  ▲.!>.  1354 

Manuel „    1391 

JohnV.    „    142S 

Constantine  XII »,    1448 
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7.   THB  BMPIRBS  OF  NICB  AND  TBBBIZOKD. 

(1.)  moE,    1204—1261. 

When  the  Latins  captured  Constantinople  in  1204  the 
shattered  fragments  of  the  Eastern  empire  were,  in  some 
cases,  re-constnicted  into  new  and  smaller  empires  by  peisons 
allied  by  mamage  with,  or  directly  descended  from  the  family 
of  the  Comneni.  Of  these  the  most  important  were  the  em- 
pires of  Nice  and  Trebizond,  both  in  Asia  Minor,  of  which 
the  former  was  founded  by  llieodore  Lascaris,  and  the  latter 
by  Alexias  Comnenus  and  his  brother  David.  It  will  be 
more  convenient  to  notice  that  of  Nice  first  of  alL 

Theodore  Lascaris  /.,  1204 — 1222  a.d. — Theodore  Lascaiis 
having  fled  from  the  persecution  of  his  tyrannical    ^  n/vj 
liBither-in-law,  Alexius  III.,  to  Bithynia,  was  received        Z^ 
with  the  warmest  demonstrations  of  joy  by  the  in- 
habitants, by  whose  assistance  he  was  enabled  to  render  him- 
self master  of  Phrygia,  Mysia,  Lydia,  and  Ionia,  from  the 
Msander  to  the  Euxine  Sea.    These  provinces  he  erected 
into  a  new  empire,  called  the  empire  of  Nice,  from  the  feonous 
city  which  he  made  his  imperial  residence;  and,  by  his  extra- 
ordinary valour  and  conduct,  he  secured  tiliese  important  ac- 
quisitions to  himself  and  his  successors. 

John  I.  Ducas  Fataees,  1222-— 1255  a.d.— Theodore  Las- 
caris L  was  succeeded  by  his  son-in-law  John  Ducas  4  noo 
Vataces,  who  was  equally  brave  and  successful  with  r^ 
his  celebrated  predecessor,  and  extended  his  empire  *  * 
not  only  in  Asia,  but  also  in  Europe,  and  almost  to  the  gates 
of  Constantinople,  and  achieved  many  brilliant  victories  over 
the  Turks  and  Latins.  This  prince  is  said  to  have  been  a 
native  of  France,  and  was  bom  about  1173.  He  was  descended 
irom  the  family  of  Ducas,  some  of  whom  had  occupied  the 
throne  of  the  Eastern  empire  prior  to  its  acquisition  by  the 
Latin  emperors.  He  married  Irene,  the  daughter  of  Theodore 
Lascaris  L,  and,  at  the  death  of  this  prince,  was  elected  his 
successor  in  preference  to  Theodore's  brothers,  who  claimed 
the  throne,  and  attempted  to  take  possession  of  it  by  the  aid 
of  Eobert  de  Courtenay,  but  without  success,  for  they  were 
defeated,  taken  prisoners,  and  deprived  of  sight  by  the  victor. 
So  pow^ul  did  John  Ducas  become  by  the  aid  of  his  well 
maimed  and  well-equipped  fleet  that  he  obtained  the  com- 

12 
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inand  of  the  Hellespont,  took  Lesbos,  Bhodes,  and  otber 
islands,  and  occupied  the  mainland  of  the  Grecian  pemnsula 
from  the  Egean  to  the  Adriatic  Sea.     He  possessed,  in  &ct, 
the  greater  part  of  the  territories  that  had  been  subject  to  the 
Greek  emperor  before  the  capture  of  Constantinople  in  1204. 
He  spent  a  great  part  of  his  reign  in  defending  and  extending 
his  territory,  bat  his  frequent  wars  did  not  prevent  him  from 
paying  attention  to  the  internal  organization  of  his  country 
and  the  development  of  its  trade  and  resources.     He  tried 
more  than  once,  but  always  without  success,  to  recover  Con- 
stantinople.    He  died  at  Smyrna  on  October  30,  1255. 
Theodore  Lascaris  IL,  John  IL  Lascaris,  and  Michael  fdouh 
19RJi    ^^^^'  \^^^ — 1261  A.D. — John  Ducas  Vataces  was 
^*        succeeded  by  his  son  Theodore  Lascaris,  who,  during 
^^'     his  short  reign,  was  attended  with  great  success 
against  the  rulers  of  Epirus  and  Bulgaria.     He  dded  in  1259, 
and  left  the  empire  to  his  son  John  II.  Lascaris,  under  the 
guardianship  of  Arsenius,  the  patriarch  of  Nice,  and  one 
Muzalo,  a  person  of  mean  extraction,  but  of  consummate 
merit  and  approved  fidelity.     On  the  demise  of  Theodore  the 
Nicsean  nobility  procured  the  assassination  of  Mnzalo  during 
the  celebration  of  the  deceased  monarch's  funeral  obsequies ; 
and  Michael  Palaeologus  caused  himself  to  be  chosen  guardian 
of  the  young  emperor,  and  to  be  declared  protector  of  the  em- 
pire, without  any  regard  to  Arsenius,  whose  merit  and  inte- 
grity were  inimiod  to  the  designs  of  the  usurper.     At  length, 
on  his  taking  'Constantinople  from  the  Latins,  Pabeologos 
ordered  the  eyes  of  the  unfortunate  prince  to  be  pat  out,  re- 
moved the  seat  of  empire  to  Constantinople,  and  caused  him- 
self to  be  solemnly  crowned  emperor  of  the  East   Thus  ended 
the  KicsBan  empire,  about  fifty-seven  yeais  after  its  founda- 
tion. 
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(2.)  TRBBIZOND.   1204 — 1461. 

Of  the  empire  of  Trebizond  but  few  and  unimportant  re- 
cords have  been  left  in  history.  Soon  after  the  reduction  of 
Constantinople  bj  the  Latins,  Alexius  Comnenus,  sumamed 
the  Great,  and  his  brother  David,  seized  on  the  provinces  of 
Colchis,  Galatia,  Paphlagonia,  and  Cappadocia,  with  several 
cities  of  note,  and  iixed  the  imperiaf  residence  at  Trebizond, 
or  Trapezond.  John  IL  Comnenus,  supposed  to  have  been 
the  first  who  assumed  the  title  of  emperor,  was  confirmed  in 
his  dignities  by  Michael  Palaeologus,  who  invited  him  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  gave  him  his  daughter  Eudocia  in  marriage. 
Trebizond,  assaulted  by  the  Greeks,  Latins,  Turks,  Saracens, 
and  Persians,  and  more  immediately  by  the  emperors  of  Nice, 
sometimes  collectively,  and  sometimes  separately,  struggled  so 
brave] y  against  their  attempts  as  to  make  us  regret  that  there 
remain  only  hints  of  the  exploits  of  this  little  empire,  without 
any  circumstantial  detail  Scarcely  anything  is  remarkable 
.  except  its  last  catastrophe.  Mahomet  II.,  sumamed  the 
Great,  by  whom  Constantinople  was  captured  in  1453  a.d., 
declared  war  against  David  Comnenus,  the  last  of  the  empe- 
rors, invested  his  metropolis  by  sea  and  land,  and  led  both 
David  and  all  his  &mily  in  triumph  to  Constantinople, 
whence  they  were  removed  to  Adrian ople  and  inhumanly 
massacred,  except  the  youngest  son,  who  embraced  the  faith 
of  Mahomet,  and  one  of  his  sisters,  who  was  received  into  the 
victor's  harem.  Such  was  the  melancholy  catastrophe  of  the 
empire  of  Trebizond,  in  the  year  of  Christ  1461,  and  in  the 
257th  year  of  its  foundation. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 
snropsis  of  ths  eauy  histoby  of  soicb  of  the  comr- 

TBIE8  AHD  TBIBE8  OF  SUBOPS. 

It  will  be  useful  here,  as  p,  sort  of  introduction  to  modem  and 
mediaeval  history,  and  more  especially  the  history  of  Europe, 
to  give  some  account  of  the  ancient  people  and  tribes  that  oc- 
cupied the  western,  central,  and  northern  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent before  portions  of  these  fell  under  the  dominion  of  Home, 
and  to  give  the  briefest  possible  outline,  of  their  history. 
Most,  if  not  all,  of  these  tribes  have  been  named  in  the  long 
course  of  Roman  history,  and  their  connection  with  the  em- 
pires of  ancient  times,  and  more  especiaUy  Rome,  has  been 
sufficiently  indicated.  But,  as  some  succinct  account  of  each 
may  be  useful  to  the  student  who  has  already  become  familiar 
with  their  names,  it  seems  that  this  is  the  most  fitting  place 
and  opportunity  at  which  to  introduce  it. 

I.    THB  CELTiB,   CELTS,    OB   KELTS. 

The  Celtss,  or  Celts,  were  a  people  that  yielded  to  no  nation 
in  point  of  antiquity,  and  those  who  profess  to  trace  theii 
source  to  its  remotest  origin  believe  them  to  be  the  descen- 
dants  of  Gomer,  the  eldest  son  of  Japheth.  Ethnologists  con- 
sider them  to  be  a  branch  of  the  great  Aryan,  or  Indo- 
European  family  of  nations,  which  is  supposed  to  have  had 
its  rise  in  central  Asia,  to  the  east  of  the  Caucasus,  and  north 
of  the  Hindoo  Koosh  and  Paropamisan  mountains,  and  which 
at  certain  periods  is  supposed  to  have  sent  out  colonies,  as  a 
hive  of  bees  sends  out  swarms,  chiefly  in  a  western  directioo, 
by  which  the  regions  west  of  the  Caucasus  were  overspread. 
The  Aryans,  at  the  first  stage  of  their  existence,  were  a  peace- 
ful people,  engaged  in  tillage  of  the  land  and  feeding  cattle  ; 
and  in  this  respect  they  were  diametrically  opposed  in  cb*- 
racter  and  pursuits  to  the  Turaniaos^  a  wandering  race  fraca 
which  the  Turks  were  descended. 
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It  is  supposed  that  the  Celts  were  the  fiist  people  that 
quitted  the  early  home  of  the  Aryan  races,  and,  migrating; 
westward,  occupied  most  of  Europe,  spreading  even  into  its 
great  southern  peninsulas.  The  second  swarm  that  left  the 
original  hive  passed  through  Asia  Minor,  and,  crossing  into 
Europe,  settled  in  the  Grecian  and  Italian  peninsulas,  causing 
the  limited  number  of  their  blood  relations,  the  Celts,  who 
had  already  occupied  these  regions,  to  withdraw  beyond  the 
Alps  and  the  river  Ehone.  The  Sclavonic  nations  are  sup- 
posed to  have  entered  Europe  next  in  poin,t  of  order,  having 
directed  their  course  to  the  north  of  the  Caspian  Sea;  and,  at 
a  later  period,  the  remainder  of  the  Aryans  crossed  the  Hin- 
doo Koosh  and  Paropamisan  mountains,  and  took  up  a  posi- 
tion to  the  south  and  west  of  these  natural  boundaries,  be- 
coming the  Hindoos,  Medes,  and  Persians.  The  student  will 
remember,  after  all,  that  this  is  mere  speculation,  but  which 
is  based,  and  apparently  with  good  reason,  on  the  similarity 
which  exists  between  certain  words  expressing  the  same  object 
in  the  language  of  each.  The  withdrawal  of  the  last  part  of 
the  Aryans  from  the  cradle  of  their  race,  and  migration  south- 
wards, placed  their  original  home  at  the  disposal  of  the  Tura- 
nians, from  whom  offshoots  proceeded  at  a  later  period  which 
played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  iinal  settlement  and  distribu- 
tion of  European  soil. 

But  whatever  their  origin  may  have  been,  and  whatever 
the  road  by  which  they  travelled  from  their  early  home  into 
Europe,  it  seems  that  they  had  effected  a  permanent  settle- 
ment there  at  the  earliest  periods  of  which  we  have  any  au* 
thentic  records.  It  is  possible  that  the  original  emigranta 
never  stopped  until  they  reached  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  then,  ^ding  that  they  could  go  no  farther  westward, 
settled  in  Gaul,  or  France,  as  it  is  now  called.  Thence  the 
Celtic  tribes  of  Gaul  proceeded,  some  across  the  Alps  into  the 
rich  plains  of  Northern  Italy,  which  was  known  to  the  Ko- 
mans  as  Cisalpine  Gaul ;  and  others  across  the  Pyrenees  into 
Spain,  where  they  amalgamated  with  the  Iberians,  a  people 
who  were  already  resident  in  the  Spanish  peninsula,  and  thus 
became  known  as  the  Celtiberians.  Others  crossed  the  Bhine 
and  settled  all  along  the  north  bank  of  the  Danube,  while 
some  tried  to  effect  an  entrance  into  Thrace  and  Greece,  but, 
being  foiled,  passed  into  Asia  Minor  and  settled  in  that  part 
of  it  which  is  called  Galatia  about  278  B.a    It  seems  as  if 
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the  tide  of  emigration  bad  ht^en  stopped  hj  the  impaBBable 
barrier  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and,  recoiling,  had  followed 
the  courses  that  have  been  indicated.  Some  of  the  Celts 
managed  to  cross  the  Channel  into  Britain,  and  their  descen- 
dants peopled,  in  the  first  instance,  the  isles  which  form  the 
United  ^ngdom. 

The  Celts  who  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and 
throughout  France,  and  advanced  thence  south  and  north- 
-west  to  the  Pyrenees  ainl  the  German  Ocean,  gave  all  that 
country  the  name  of  Gallia,  or  GauL  Those  who  inhabited 
the  more  northern  regions  above  the  Euxine  Sea  and  the 
north  of  the  Danube  were  called  Cimbrians,  and  from  them 
that  part  of  Germany  now  denominated  Holstein  received  the 
appellation  of  Cimbric  Chersonese.  Ancient  geographers 
make  mention  of  them  in  so  many  parts  of  £urope,  that  Oite- 
lius  imagined  the  name  of  CdHc  to  be  the  proper  appellation 
of  that  division  of  the  globe. 

The  European  territories  of  the  Celts  seem  to  have  ex- 
tended from  the  Danube  to  the  farthest  extremities  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  and  were  bounded  on  the  south  bv  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  on  the  west  and  north-west  by  the  Western 
and  Northern  Oceans.  In  the  time  of  Julius  Csssar,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  and  the  other  northern  regions,  together  with 
the  islands  of  Britain,  Ireland,  and  even  Iceland,  oonstitated 
part  of  l^e  Celtic  Gallia. 

The  religion  of  the  Celts  was  nearly  the  same  as  that  of 
the  Scythians.  They  erected  neither  temples  nor  statues, 
but  planted  groves,  which,  being  open  on  the  top  and  sides, 
were  deemed  more  suitable  for  the  worship  of  an  unconfincd 
being.  They  chose  the  oak  as  their  favourite  emblem  of 
the  Deity  ;  for  that  tree  was  always  considered  with  peculiar 
veneration,  and  many  supernatural  virtues  were  ascribed  to 
its  wood,  leaves,  fruit,  and  misletoe.  Such,  at  least,  were 
the  actions  and  practices  of  their  immediate  descendants ; 
but  in  later  c^es  their  simplicity  was  corrupted  by  the 
idolatrous  superstition  of  other  nations,  and  their  princes 
and  heroes  soon  became  the  objects  of  blind  adoration.  Thej 
placed  all  their  religious  concerns  in  the  hands  of  their 
curetes,  since  called  druids  and  barbs,  who  performed  sacri- 
fices and  all  other  solemn  rites,  and  instructed  youth  in  philo- 
sophy, astronomy,  and  astroloc^,  together  with  the  doctrines 
of  the  immortality  and  tnmsmi^ation  of  aoai&    Thme,  how* 
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ever,  were  taught  only  by  oial  tradition,  and  were  accounted 
too  sacred  to  be  committed  to  writing.  Their  devotional 
hymns,  the  exploits  of  their  warriois,  and  their  exhortations 
to  the  people  before  a  battle,  were  couched  in  verse,  and  sung 
by  them  on  proper  occasions.  They  accompanied  their  poetic 
effusions  .witb  instrumental  music,  and  were  held  in  such 
veneration  that,  if  one  of  them  made  his  appearance  whilst 
two  armies  were  engaged,  both  sides  immediately  ceased 
fighting. 

Anciently  the  Celts  led  a  wandering  life,  migrating  from 
place  to  place  in  quest  of  pasture,  conquest,  or  amusement 
Their  usual  food  was  venison  and  wild  £ruits,  and  their  com- 
mon beverage  milk.  At  length,  however,  they  began  to 
build  towns  and  cities,  which  they  fortified  and  embellished 
with  walls,  towers,  and  magnificent  edifices.  Their  arms 
were  bows  and  arrows,  darts,  scimitars,  daggers,  javelins,  and 
epeaiB ;  and  they  also  used  shields  and  helmets.  like  all 
other  idolatrous  nations,  they  consulted  their  priests  on  all 
emeigencies,  especially  before  an  engagement.  On  such 
occasions  they  observed  the  heavens,  and,  if  possible,  avoided 
fighting  tiil  alter  the  full  moon. 

2.   SPAIN. 

The  country,  anciently  distinguished  by  the  names  of 
Iberia,  Hesperia,  and  Hispania,  and  now  known  by  the  names 
of  Spain  and  Portugal,  forms  the  extreme  south-western 
Peninsula  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  from  which  it  is 
divided  by  the  Pyrenees.  It  is  supposed  that  the  original 
people  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula  were  descended  from  Gomer, 
the  eldest  son  of  Japheth,  whose  posterity  is  said  to  have 
peopled  Europe,  at  least  as  far  as  the  Danube  and  the  Rliine. 
Others  again  assert  that  the  Peninsula  was  first  peopled  by 
the  Celts,  who  entered  the  country  from  the  north,  and  that 
then  another  race  entered  it  from  the  south,  who  became 
known  as  Iberians.  These  Iberians  forced  back  the  Celts, 
«nd  even  effected  a  lodgment  in  the  southern  parts  of  Gaul. 
An  amalgamation  of  the  races,  however,  was  formed  in  the 
central  and  northern  districts  of  the  Peninsula,  and  the  people 
who  descended  from  this  mingling  of  races  were  called  Celti- 
berians.    With  regard  to  the  religion  of  the  early  inhabitants. 
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if  they  weie  the  posterity  of  Japheth,  it  may  be  ntionally 
supposed  that  they  were  originally  instructed  in  the  woiahip 
of  the  true  God,  but  that,  as  their  country  was  afterwatds 
invaded  by  the  Phoenicians,  Carthaginians,  and  other  nations, 
a  strange  diversity  of  religious  opinions  and  ceremonies  wbs 
gradually  introduced  among  them. 

The  government  of  the  Spaniards,  from  their  first  settling 
in  Europe,  was  probably  monarchical ;  but  as  they  increased 
in  numbers  and  augmented  their  territories,  they  divided 
themselves  into  a  multiplicity  of  petty  kingdoms  and  com- 
monwealths. The  original  language  of  the  ancient  people  of 
the  Spanish  Peninsula  was  the  Celtic. 

The  history  of  Spain  after  the  conquest  of  the  country  by 
the  Carthaginians  is  given  in  outline  in  the  history  of  Borne, 
of  which  empire  it  long  formed  a  part.  After  the  subduing 
of  the  Carthaginians  this  country  remained  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  consuls  of  the  republic,  and  then  under  the 
emperors  from  Augustus,  who  completed  its  subjugation,  till 
Honorius,  in  whose  reign  the  Eomans  were  expelled  by  the 
Vandab,  Alans,  and  SuevL  Visigothic  kings  possessed  i^ 
first  the  greater  part,  and  then  the  whole  of  the  oountiy, 
during  the  space  of  three  hundred  years,  from  411  a.d.  to 
711  A.D.  Six  Suevic  kings  reigned  in  the  parts  of  the  Penin- 
sida  now  called  Portugal  and  Gallicia  from  409  a.d.  to 
'  469  A.D.,  for  sixty  years.  Two  kings  of  the  Vandals  reigned 
in  Southern  Spain  from  409  a.d.  to  425  a.D.,  when  the 
Vandal  kingdom  was  transferred  to  Africa.  The  Visigotlue 
dominion  in  Spain  was  finally  subverted  by  the  KflhAT»^^»* 
in  711  A.D. 
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VANDAL  KINGS   IN  SOUTHERN  SPAIN. 
A.D.  409  I  Genseric a.d.  425 


3.    GAUL. 

The  Gauls  were  the  immediate  descendants  of  the  Celts^  or 
the  same  people  under  a  more  modem  name.  The  Romans 
generally  called  this  country  by  the  name  of  Gelto-Galliay 
and  distinguished  one  part  of  it  from  another  by  the  appel* 
lation  of  Cisalpina  or  Citerior,  Transalpina  or  Ulterior,  and 
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Sabalpina.  Afterwards  Jolins  Cssar  disttngniahed  tlie 
whole  of  tluB  region  uyder  the  names  of  Belgia,  Aqnitanus 
and  Gallia  Propria ;  the  last  of  which  was  sabdivided  into 
Comata,  Braocata,  and  Togata. 

When  Ganl  was  first  invaded  by  the  Romans  it  was 
divided  into  a  number  of  small  independent  states,  which 
differed  from  each  other  in  their  language,  institutions^  and 
laws.  Most  of  these  states  were  under  an  aiistocratical  fonn 
of  government ;  but  several  were  governed  by  kingSy  who 
were  always  elected,  and  whose  authority  was  very  limited. 
Some  states  were  so  averse  to  regal  government  that  death 
was  the  punishment  of  him  who  aimed  at  the  sovereignty. 

Previously  to  their  subjugation  by  the  Romans,  the  Ganls 
erected  neither  temples  nor  statues ;  but  they  planted  spacious 
groves,  which,  being  open  on  the  top  and  sides,  were  deemed 
more  suitable  for  the  worship  of  an  unconfined  being.  They 
chose  the  oak  as  a  favourite  emblem  of  the  Deity ;  because 
that  tree  was  always  considered  with  veneration,  and  many 
supernatural  virtues  were  attributed  to  its  wood,  leaves,  fruity 
and  mistletoe.  All  religious  concerns  were  placed  in  the 
hands  of  their  priests,  afterwards  called  druids  and  bards 
who  performed  sacrifices  and  all  other  solemn  rites,  and  in- 
structed  youth  in  philosophy,  astronomy,  and  astrology,  and 
taught  ihe  doctrines  of  the  immortality  and  the  transmigration 
of  souIb. 

After  this  country  had  been  conquered  by  Cxsar  the  Gaols 
continued  for  a  considerable  time  submissive  to  the  Rrfcw*^t^ 
government ;  but  being  provoked  by  the  rigid  exactions  of 
the  prefects,  they  attempted  in  vain  to  recover  their  former 
liberty.  When  the  Roman  empire  was  overran  by  the  imp- 
barons  nations,  Gaul  was  invaded  first  by  the  Visigoths,  then 
by  the  Burgundians,  and  finally  by  the  Franks,  a  fierce  people 
of  Grermany,  who  established  themselves  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  country  about  406  a.d.,  and  had  secured  a  con- 
siderable part  of  it  at  the  dismemberment  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire in  476  A.D.  From  the  Franks  Gaul  became  known  as 
France,  and  with  the  establishment  of  the  Merovingian 
dynasty  under  Pharamond  in  418  a.d.,  the  medijeval  and 
modem  history  of  the  country  properly  b^;in&  The  ancient 
history  of  Gaul,  as  fiir  as  it  is  known  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty, is  given  in  outline  in  the  History  of  Rome. 
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4.    BRITAIN. 

Great  Britain,  which  comprehends  the  kingdoms  of  England 
and  Scotland,  and  the  principality  of  Wales,  was  also  anciently 
denominated  Albion,  from  the  whiteness  of  its  cliffs.  Camden 
supposes  the  name  Britain  to  be  derived  from  the  Celtic  word 
brith,  painted,  as  the  people  were  in  the  habit  of  staining  their 
bodies  with  wood.  The  southern  parts  of  this  island  are  said 
to  have  been  first  peopled  by  the  Gauls ;  while  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  northern  parts  are  believed  to  have  come  origi- 
nally from  Germany.  The  Picts,  who  occupied  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  country,  or  the  "  lowlands,"  which  lay  to 
the  northward  of  the  Tyne,  are  said  to  have  migrated  from 
either  Germany  or  Scythia,  and  formed  a  settlement  in  Britain. 
Bede  asserts  that  the  Scots  came  from  Ireland,  under  the  con- 
duct of  a  chief  called  Eeuda,  and  made  themselves  masters  of 
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certain  territories  in  the  country  of  the  Picts.  The  Piets 
were  conquered,  and  their  capital,  Camelon,  taken  by  Ken- 
neth IL,  in  843  a.d.  The  Picts  were  then  amalgamated 
with  the  Scots,  and  Kenneth  became  king  of  the  whole  of 
Scotland. 

According  to  Julius  Caesar  and  others,  the  country  was 
well  peopled,  and  abundantly  stocked  with  cattle.  The 
towns,  or  rather  villages,  were  composed  of  wretched  hats, 
which  were  constructed  of  reeds  or  wood,  and  situated  at  a 
small  distance  £rom  each  other,  and  generally  in  the  centre  of 
a  wood.  The  inhabitants  stained  their  bodies  with  the  juice 
of  woad  of  an  azure  colour,  and  wore  long  hair;  but  they 
shaved  the  rest  of  their  bodies,  except  the  upper  Up.  Their 
usual  food  consisted  of  n^lk,  fruits,  and  animals  taken  in 
hunting.  They  wore  but  little  clothing,  and  they  made  nae 
of  copper  or  iron  plates,  weighed  by  a  certain  standard,  to 
supply  the  place  of  money. 

The  religion  of  the  ancient  Britons  was  nearly  similar  to 
that  of  their  neighbours  the  Gauls.  The  civil  government  of 
this  island  also  boie  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  of  Gaul ; 
for  the  whole  country  was  divided  into  several  small  ^ate^ 
each  of  which  was  governed  by  a  chief. 

Julius  Csssar  having  subjugated  all  the  warlike  nations  on 
the  opposite  coast,  conceived  the  design  of  bringing  the  Britons 
also  under  the  dominion  of  Rome.  However,  he  does  not 
conceal  the  dangers  to  which  the  valour  of  this  people  exposed 
him,  and  confesses  that,  without  their  intestine  discords  and 
misunderstandings,  he  could  never  have  subdued  tbem. 
After  building  castles  and  forts  in  those  districts  which  had 
submitted,  the  Eomans  used  every  possible  means  to  habituate 
the  natives  to  the  arts  of  peace.  The  Britons,  therefore, 
after  being  subjected  to  the  Eoman  yoke,  though  greaUy  in- 
creased in  numbers,  and  improved  in  point  of  domestic  eiyoy- 
ment,  became  feeble  and  effeminate. 

Britain  was  divided  by  the  Bomans  into  the  following  pro- 
vinces.  1.  Britannia  Prima,  including  the  country  south  of 
the  Thames  and  the  Bristol  Channel ;  2.  Britannia  Secunda, 
comprising  the  whole  of  Wales,  Herefordshire,  Monmouth- 
shire, and  parts  of  Shropshire,  Gloucester,  and  WorcesteF 
shire ;  3.  Ekvia  Csesariensis,  from  the  east  coast  to  the  eastern 
borders  of  Britannia  Secunda,  having  the  Thames  and  Severn 
"\  the  south,  and  the  Mersey,  Don,  and  Humber  on  ths 
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north;  4.  Maxima  Csesariensis,  &om  the  Mersey  and  the 
Humber  to  the  wall  of  Severus ;  5.  Yalentia,  or  Valentiana, 
from  the  wall  of  Sevems  or  Hadrian  to  the  wall  of  Antonius, 
between  the  fjorth  and  Clyde;  6.  Vespadana,  extending 
from  the  wall  of  Antoninus  to  a  line  separating  ^e  province 
from  Caledonia,  which  probably  ran  from  the  estuary  of  the 
Clyde  along  the  chain  of  mountains  forming  the  western  limits 
of  Perth,  skirted  Lake  Ericht,  and  then  took  a  northerly  di- 
rection to  the  Murray,  or  Moray  Firth.  Caledonia,  as  the 
remainder  of  the  country  was  called,  was  never  subdued  by 
the  Eomans. 

The  various  British  tribes  were  distributed  as  follows.  In 
Britannia  Prima  the  Cantii  'occupied  Kent;  the  Belgse, 
Somerset  and  parts  of  Wilts  and  Hcmts ;  the  Damnonii,  Cim- 
bri,  and  Comubii,  Devonshire  and  Cornwall ;  the  Bibroci, 
parts  of  Berkshire  and  the  adjacent  counties ;  the  Segontiaci, 
parts  of  Hants  and  Berks ;  the  Hedui,  parts  of  Somersetshire 
and  Gloucestershire;  the  Atrebatii  and  Ancalites,  parts  of 
Berkshire  and  Wiltshire  ;  the  Durotriges,  Dorsetshire ;  and 
the  Regni,  Surrey  and  Sassex.  In  Britannia  Secunda  the 
Silures  occupied  South  Wales,  and  the  Ordovices,  North 
Wales,  both  on  the  east  side  along  the  borders  of  England. 
The  Cangiani  were  settled  in  Carnarvonshire,  and  the  Dimeci» 
in  the  western  part  oi*  South  Wales.  In  Flavia  Csesariensis 
the  Camabii  occupied  Cheshire  and  part  of  Shropshire ;  the 
Cassii  and  Catyeuchlani,  parts  of  Herefordshire ;  Uie  Dobuni 
part  of  Gloucestershire;  the  Iceni,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and 
Cambridgeshire;  the  Trinobantes,  Essex;  and  the  Coitani, 
Lincolnshire,  Nottinghamshire,  and  Leicesteishire.  In  Maxi- 
ma Csesariensis  the  Brigantes  and  Parisii  possessed  the  East 
Hiding  of  Yorkshire,  and  the  Volantii  and  Sistuntii,  Lanca- 
shire. In  Yalentia  the  Ottadini  spread  along  the  east  coast  of 
Northumberland  ;  the  Gadeni  occupied  the  interior  of  North- 
umberland and  South  of  Scotland ;  the  Selgovse,  Dumfries- 
shire and  Kircudbrightshire  ;  and  the  Novantae,  Wigtonshire. 
The  Danmii  had  the  country  immediately  north  and  south  of 
Agricola's  walL  In  Vespasiana,  which  was  subdued  by  Agri- 
eola,  and  remained  only  for  a  short  time  under  Boman  control, 
the  Horestii  lived  to  the  south-west  of  the  Tay ;  the  Vectu- 
Tones,  in  Angus  and  Fifeshire ;  the  TaJxali,  in  Aberdeenshire ; 
the  Yacomagi,  in  parts  of  Inverness,  Banff,  Moray,  Nairn,  &a ; 
and  the  AttacoU  about  Lake  Lomond.    Jn  Caledonia  Argyle 
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and  the  peninsula  of  Cantire  were  occupied  by  the  £pidii ; 
the  north  of  Aigyle  by  the  Gerones ;  part  of  Inverness  by  the 
Caledonii ;  the  south  of  Ross  and  Cromarty  by  the  Cante ; 
and  the  northern  counties  by  the  Mert»,  Logi»  Camabii,  and 
Catini. 

The  history  of  Britain  under  the  Romans  has  been  giyen 

in  outline  in  the  History  of  Rome.     On  the  invasion  of  the 

Roman  empire  by  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  the  Britons  were 

left  to  themselves ;  and  being  attacked  by  the  Picts,  whom 

je^     they  were  unable  to  repel,  they  requested  the  assis- 

.tance  of  the  Saxons,  a  warlike  thbe  of  Germany. 

Accordingly,  the  Saxons,  under  the  command  of 
Hengist  and  Horsa,  landed  in  Britain ;  and  after  defeating 
the  Scots  and  Picts,  they  conceived  the  design  of  appropriat- 
ing their  conquests  to  the  aggrandisement  of  their  own  nation. 
Other  Saxons  arrived  soon  after ;  and  thus  was  established, 
after  an  obstinate  contest  of  near  one  hundred  and  fifty  yeaj». 
the  heptarchy,  or  seven  Saxon  kingdoms  in  Britain.  Thtr 
southern  part  of  the  island,  except  Wales  and  Cornwall,  had 
now  totally  changed  its  inhabitants,  language,  customai  and 
political  institutions. 
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5.    QERHANT.  • 

Germany  was  formerly  bounded  by  the  Hercynian  forest 
on  the  north ;  by  Scythia  and  Sarmatia  on  the  east ;  by  the 
Danube  on  the  south ;  and  by  the  Bhine  on  the  west. 
Cssar  and  Tacitus  describe  this  countiy  as  a  barren  and  un- 
cultivated tract,  equally  dreadful  on  account  of  its  sterile  soil, 
unwholesome  bogs,  impervious  forests,  and  iaclement  winds. 
The  Romans,  however,  introduced  agriculture  with  tolerable 
success,  and  instructed  the  natives  in  those  useful  arts  which 
they  had  formerly  despised. 

The  tribes  of  Germany  were  all  compreliended  under  the 
general  name  of  Teutons,  which  was  also  the  special  name 
of  a  tribe  which  crossed  the  Danube,  and  were  defeated  at 
Noreia  in  113  B.O.,  and  subsequently  cut  to  pieces  by  Marius 
at  Aquas  SextisB  eleven  years  later.  The  Teutons,  or  Ger- 
mans, formed  a  portion  of  the  Teutonic  race  which  belonged 
to  the  great  Indo-Germanic  family,  the  other  part  inducing 
the  Scandinavian  races.  They  were  oppnosed  to  the  Celtic 
race  in  physical  features  and  mental  qualities,  although  their 
religion,  laws,  and  customs  were  similar.  They  acknow 
ledged  one  supreme  deity,  whom  they  called  Esus ;  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  and  the  earth  as  a  goddess  called  Heitha. 
They  expressed  the  most  profound  veneration  for  the  leaves, 
fruit,  and  mistletoe  of  the  oak,  and  usually  performed  their 
devotion  in  sacied  groves,  woods,  or  forests.  They  also  wor- 
leJiipped  Odin  or  Mars,  and  deities  which,  in  general  attri- 
butesy  corresponded  to  the  Hercules,  Mercury,  Venus,  Diana, 
&c.,  of  the  Greeks  and  Bomans,  and  sometimes  they  sprinkled 
their  altars  with  human  blood* 
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Geimany,  like  Gaol,  was  dmdedinto  tribes,  eaich  of  wliich 
had  an  independent  goyemment.  They  held  their  national 
councils  at  least  once  a  year,  when  they  delibeiated  concern- 
ing peace  or  war,  and  all  matters  of  importance.  This  coun- 
try was  never  totally  subjugated  by  the  Bomans.  It  was 
afterwards  conquered,  about  785  A.D.,  by  Charlemagne  of 
France,  whom  the  pope  declared  emperor,  and  who  fixed  his 
imperial  residence  in  Germany.  A  separate  but  brief  notice 
is  given  of  the  principal  tribes  of  Germany  which  figured 
most  conspicuou^y  towards  the  close  of  ancient  history. 
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6.    QBRICAN   TEUTONS. 


(1.)   SUEVI. 

In  the  time  of  Gffisar  the  Snevi  were  nnmhered  among  tbe 
most  warlike  nations  of  Germany,  and  agreed  in  customs  and 
manners  with  the  other  inhabitants  of  that  extensive  coontxy. 
Their  original  situation  is  said  to  have  been  between  the  £Lbe 
and  the  Vistula.  They  invaded  Gaul  in  71  blc.  under  their 
king  Ariovisttts,  and  were  not  driven  out  of  the  country  nntO 
58  ac,  when  they  were  conquered  by  Gsesar.  Tiberius 
transported  some  thousands  of  them  into  Gaul,  and  assigned 
lands  to  others  beyond  the  Danube.  They  joined  Radagajsua 
in  the  invasion  of  Italy  in  405  a.i>.,  and,  on  the  defeat  ol 
their  leader,  passed  into  Graul  with  the  Vandals  and  Alau; 
and  thence  into  Spain  in  409  A.D.  There  they  formed  a 
kingdom  in  the  vicinity  of  the  towns  of  Merida^  Seville,  Anl 
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Oairihagaia,  "crhioh^  in  the  year  469  juD.,  was  ledoeed  to  a 
pioTinoe  of  the  Goihio  monuchj  by  Euric,  king  of  the  Yiai- 
eothsy  after  it  had  aabaisted  jnst  sixty  years.  The  Suevi  then 
became  gradually  incorporated  with  the  YiaigothSy  and  about 
•585  AO).  no  distinctive  marks  of  their  separate  nationality 
remained.  A  list  of  Suevic  kings  in  Spain  is  given  in  page 
185. 

CHB0N0IX>0ICAL  SUMUABT. 


Ibtmioii  of  €kral  by  the 

Snevi B.C.    71 

•Conquest  of  the  Snevi 

by  Jdliaa  Cesar   ,,      58 

Snevi  in  Italy  under  Ra- 

dsgaisQB A.D.  405 


Suevic  kingdom  founded 
in  Spain A.n.  409 

Suevi  con<}uered«  and 
Suevic  kingdom  sub- 
verted by  £uric  the 
Visigoth n    469 


(2.)   FRANKS. 

The  Ennks  were  a  motley  people  of  several  ancient  naBons, 
dwelling  on  the  banks  of  the  Lower  Ehine  and  Weser,  who, 
having  entered  into  a  confederacy  against  the  Romans  about 
240  A.D.y  assumed  the  name  of  Franks,  which  signified  Free. 
In  ancient  history  many  nations  are  comprised  under  this 
general  denomination.  At  a  very  early  period  they  inhabited 
a  tract  of  territory  which  comprehends  the  present  provinces 
of  Westphalia^  Hesse,  and  some  adjacent  states,  and,  in  the 
process  of  time,  extended  themselves  along  the  Bhine  as  far 
as  the  efflux  of  that  river  and  the  ocean. 

They  were  hospitable  to  strangers,  but  much  addicted  to 
treachery,  unmindful  of  the  most  solemn  engagements,  and  trou- 
blesome neighbouis.  They  committed  many  depredations  in 
Craul  in  256  a.]).,  and  even  penetrated  into  Spain,  which  they 
held  in  subjection  and  constantly  plundered  for  the  space  of 
twelve  years.  They  were  driven  back  again  into  their  own  coun- 
try by  the  Emperor  Probus  in  277  a.d.  Subsequently  they  in- 
vaded Gaul  several  times,  and  notably  in  355,  when  they 
were  defeated  by  the  Emperor  Julian,  who  allowed  them  to 
settle  in  Brabant.  In  the  early  part  of  the  fifth  century  they 
established  their  power  over  Inlanders,  and  began  to  extend 
their  conquests  southwards  with  success.  Indeed,  the  king- 
dom of  the  Franks  may  be  considered  to  have  been  established 
in  Graul  about  418  a.d.  by  Pharamond,  the  son  of  Maicomir, 
who  reigned  till  428,  and  was  one  of  the  most  powerful 
princes  among  them.   His  son  and  successor,  Clodion,  was  an 
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illostriouA  and  patriotic  sovereign,  and  extended  his  oonqneste 
as  £Eir  as  the  Sonune,  and  also  seized  on  Tieyes  and  Cologne, 
MeroYseus,  who  succeeded  him,  advanced  as  £ur  as  the  Seine^ 
and  from  him  the  fiist  race  of  French  kings  was  called  the 
Merovingian  dynasty.  His  son  and  successor,  Childeric,  ex- 
tended lus  conquests  as  far  as  the  Loire,  reduced  the  cities  of 
Paris  and  Angiers,  and  made  himself  master  of  Orleans.  He 
was  succeeded  in  481  a.d.  by  his  son  Clovis  the  Great,  who 
is  considered  the  actual  founder  of  the  French  monarchy. 
The  details  of  the  reign  of  the  Merovingiw  kings  belong  to 
the  history  of  France. 

OHBONOLOOIOAL  SUMMABT. 


Tribes  on  the  Lower 
Rhine,  ftc.,  form  con- 
federacy affainst  the 
Bomann,  anacall  them- 
selveB  Franks,   abont  A.D.  240 

The  Franks  driven  out 
of  €Unl  and  Spain  by 
FrobuB   „    277 


Defeat  of  Franks  in  Gaol 

byJnlian  A.D.  355 

Establishment  of  Frank 

kingdom  in  Flanden 

under  Pharamond  ...  ,,  41B 
French  monarchy  surely 

founded  by  Clovis   ...    „    481 


(3.)   BUBGUNDIANS, 

The  Burgundians  are  believed  by  some  to  have  descended 
originally  &om  the  Eoman  soldiers  who  were  appointed  to 
guud  the  interior  of  Germany ;  but  Pliny  the  Elder  supposes 
them  to  have  been  a  German  nation,  descended  akin  to  tbe 
Vandals.    They  were  the  least  warlike  of  all  the  tribes  who 
inhabited  Germany.     The  greatest  part  of  them  were  me- 
chanics, and,  previously  to  their  settling  in  Gaul,  carried  into 
that  country  the  products  of  their  ingenuity  and  induatiy. 
After  the  failure  of  Eadagaisus  in  Italy  in  405  a.d.,  the  BaigaiK 
dians,  with  the  Suevi  and  Alans,  passed  into  Gaul,  and  were 
permitted  by  the  Bomans  to  settle  there.     They  fint  entex^ 
Savoy,  as  it  is  now  called,  and  at  length  fiz^  the  seat  of 
tiieir  government  at  Yienne,  in  Dauphmy,  which  they  after- 
wards extended  to  Dijon  and  Macon,  in  the  country  since 
called  Buigundy.     Childebert  and  Clothaire,  kings  of  ih^ 
Franks,  invaded  the  territories  of  the  Burgundians,  obliged 
Gondemar,  their  sovereign,  to  elude  destruction  by  a  precipi- 
tate flight,  and  made  themselves  entire  masteis  of  the  king- 
dom. 
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Gundicar   A.D.  413 

Gunderio    „    436 

Chilperio    „    466 


Gondebaud A.D.  491 

Sigismund „    516 

Gondemar ,,    523 


(4.)   ALEMAKNI. 

This  people,  who  made  their  first  appearance  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  third  century,  aie  said  to  have  been  originally 
a  motley  multitude,  consisting  of  several  nations ;  and  their 
ancient  territories  are  placed  by  certain  writers  in  the  present 
duchy  or  kingdom  of  Wurtcmbeig.  They  were  highly  cele- 
brated for  their  bravery  and  equestrian  skill,  and  bore  an  in- 
surmountable hatred  to  the  idea  of  slavery.  Various  reasons 
have  been  given  for  the  adoption  of  this  peculiar  name,  which 
means  "  all  men,"  and  is  said  to  have  been  used  by  l^em  in 
allusion  to  the  fieict  that  men  from  all  the  German  tribes  were 
to  be  found  among  them,  and  to  their  bravery,  every  one  of 
them  being  what  is  termed,  in  modem  parlance,  "  eveiy  inch 
a  man."  They  began  to  infest  the  Eoman  territories  with 
their  predatory  incursions  about  210  A.D.,  and  CaracaUa 
claimed  to  have  defeated  them  on  the  Danube  in  214.  They 
invaded  Northern  Italy  in  259,  and  again  in  270,  when  tliey, 
received  a  check  from  the  Emperor  Aurehan.  In  the  middle 
of  the  fourth  century  they  renewed  their  attacks,  and  were 
defeated  by  Julian  in  357,  and  Jovian  in  368.  On  the  de- 
struction of  the  Western  empire  they  obtained  a  settlement 
by  force  of  arms  in  that  part  of  Gaul  now  denominated 
Alsace.  Hence  they  marched  into  the  northern  portions^ 
which  they  wasted  with  fire  and  sword;  but  they  were  sud- 
denly attacked  and  defeated  by  Clovis  the  Great,  king  of  the 
Franks,  who,  in  496  A.D.,  defeated  and  slew  their  last  king 
near  Cologne,  and  then  transported  the  people  into  the  coun- 
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tries  lying  between  the  Alps  and  the  Danube.  From  that 
time  tiie  Alemanni  were  without  any  king  of  their  own,  and 
were  subject  partly  to  the  Ostrogoths  in  Italy,  and  partly  to 
the  Franks  in  Gatd.  But,  although  the  Alemanni  no  longer 
possessed  any  separate  nationality,  their  name  still  lives  in 
Allemagne,  tiie  modem  French  name  of  Germany. 

OHBONOLOOIOAL  SUMMABT. 


First  attack  of  Ale- 
manni on  the  Roman 
empire    a.i>.  211 

Alleged  defeat  of  Ale- 
manni by  Garacalla...    „    214 

The  Alemanni  defeated 
byAorelian  ,»    270 


Settlement  of  Alemanni 
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Rhine,  about A.D.  40S 
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kingdom ,,    49G 


(5.)  MABCOKANNI. 

The  Maroomanni,  or  *^  Men  of  the  Frontier,"  originally  le- 
sided  near  the  sources  of  the  Danube,  in  the  district  between 
the  Ehine,  the  Neckar,  and  the  Upper  Danube,  which  was 
taken  by  the  Bomans  and  Gauls  in  the  time  of  Dmsus,  and 
oalled  the  Agri  Deeumates,  or  "  Tithed  Lands."  They  re- 
moved, under  their  king  Maroboduus,  into  the  country  of  the 
Boii,  07  Bohemia.  Their  customs,  manners,  and  religion 
were  the  same  as  the  other  German  nations ;  and  their  prin- 
cipal chaiacteristics  were  an  insatiable  thirst  of  nulitary  fame, 
and  an  unconquerable  abhorrence  of  slavery. 

The  Mareomanni  had  invaded  Gaul  with  other  Gorman 
tribes  in  Julius  Csesar's  time,  and  had  been  driven  out  by 
him  in  58  B.a  It  was  then  that  the  people  who  were  hence- 
forth distinguished  by  this  name  fixed  themselves  in  the  lo- 
<;ality  which  has  been  already  named.  M£ux>boduus,  who  was 
bom  about  18  b.o.,  was  sent  while  yet  a  boy  as  a  hostage  to 
Borne;  and,  having  acquired  a  liking  for  imperial  institutions 
during  his  residence  there,  and  being  ambitious  of  founding  a 
Teutonic  empire  similar  to  that  of  the  Latin  empire  of  Borne, 
and  contiguous  to  it  on  its  northern  borders,  he  persuaded  his 
people  to  give  up  their  present  settlements,  which  were  ex- 
posed to  constant  assaults  iiam  the  Gauls,  and  to  migrate 
eastward  into  the  country  now  called  Bohemia.  Here  he 
laised  a  disciplined  army,  similar  to  the  legions  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  managed  to  extend  his  authority  over  the  Koridci» 
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Qtiadi,  and  other  tribes  on  the  upper  course  of  the  Danube. 
When  Augustas  heard  of  the  movement  that  was  being  car- 
ried out  in  this  quarter,  he  sent  against  the  newly-constructed 
empire  Tiberius,  who,  in  consequence  of  a  revolt  in  Pan- 
nonia  and  Dalmatia,  offered  terms  of  peace  to  Maroboduus, 
which  were  accepted  (6  A.D.).  The  Marcomanni,  ultimately 
disliking  the  sovereignty  which  Maroboduus  sought  to  assume 
over  them,  expelled  him,  and  he  fled  into  Italy,  where  he 
died  at  Savenna,  a  pensioner  of  Tiberius^  in  35  a.i>. 

The  Marcomanni  and  the  Gherusci  came  into  collision  about 
17  A.D.,  when  the  former  were  defeated.  They  held  their 
own,  however,  for  many  centuries  in  the  territories  that  they 
had  occupied,  taking  part  in  most  of  the  great  invasions  of 
Italy  by  the  tribes  of  the  north.  Ultimately  they  were  con- 
quered by  Attila,  and,  passing  under  his  dominion,  marched 
with  him  to  the  attempted  conquest  of  Gaul  and  Italy  in  451 
A.D.  After  this  time  Httle  or  nothing  is  heard  of  them  in 
history. 

OHBONOLOOIOAL  SUMMART. 


The  KarcQnumni  and 
other  German  tribes 
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TiberioB  sent  against  the  by  Attila,  about  „    445 

(6.)   QUADI. 

The  Quadi  were  a  warlike  people,  who  inhabited  the  coun- 
try now  called  Moravia,  and  who  resembled  all  the  other 
German  tribes  in  their  customs,  manners,  and  religion.  They 
took  part  with  the  Marcomanni  and  the  tribes  of  Germany 
and  the  north  in  the  assaults  on  the  Homan  empire.  They 
submitted  to  Aurelian  in  167  a.d.,  and  offered  to  accept  a 
king  appointed  by  the  Bomans,  but  they  soon  began  to  give 
trouble  again,  and  in  174  a.d.  a  remarkable  batUe  between 
the  Bomans  and  this  people  is  recorded,  in  which  the  former, 
who  had  been  lured  into  a  spot  where  no  water  could  be  ob- 
tained, would  have  been  defeated  had  not  a  thunderstorm 
come  on,  which  afforded  them  the  deaiied  relie£    The  Quadi 
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were  never  subdaed  by  the  Eomans.  After  tlie  year  407  they 
entirely  difiappeared,  and  were  mingled  and  confounded  with 
the  Geimans. 

7.   SOANDINAVIAN,  OB  NOBTHEBN  TBUTONS. 
(1.)   GOTHS. 

The  origin  of  the  Goths  is  unknown.  UlphilaSy  a  Gothic 
bishop  of  the  fourth  century,  says  that  they  were  a  tribe  of 
Germany,  and  as  they  are  first  noticed  on  the  southern  coasts 
of  the  Baltic  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula,  it  may  be 
sufficient  to  consider  them  as  belonging  to  the  Teutons  of  the 
north.  It  is  possible  that  they  were  a  Scandinavian  race  that 
crossed  over  £rom  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  and  spread  along 
the  southern  shores  of  the  Baltic,  leaving  behind  them  the 
remainder  of  the  tribe  from  which  the  Swedish  province  of 
Gothland  takes  its  name.  In  the  beginning  of  the  thiid 
century  after  the  Chnstian  era,  the  Goths,  already  divided 
into  the  nations  of  the  Visigoths,  or  Western  Goths,  and  the 
Ostrogoths,  or  Eastern  Goths,  migrated  again  horn  the 
southern  shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  occupying  the  same 
relative  positions,  established  themselves  in  the  plains  of  the 
Ukraine,  to  the  north  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  soon  after  b^;an 
to  encroach  on  Dacia.. 

The  Goths  were  famed,  even  in  the  earliest  ages,  for  their 
hospitality  and  kindness  to  strangers.  They  encouraged  phi- 
losophy, and  their  women  were  virtuous  and  exemplary  in 
their  conduct.  However,  polygamy  was  universally  counte- 
nanced among  them,  iaud  they  committed  many  unwarrant- 
able depredations  on  the  territory  of  their  neighbours.  They 
wore  h^h  shoes  made  of  untanned  hides,  green  tunics  with  a 
red  border,  and  garments  of  various  colours  scarcely  reaching 
to  their  knees.  Their  principal  weapons  were  barbed  lances,  and 
hatchets.  Their  government  was  monarchical ;  and  their  re- 
ligion simOar  to  that  of  the  other  northern  nations. 

The  first  attack  of  the  Goths  on  the  Eoman  empire  was 
made  about  250  a.d.,  when  they  were  defeated  by  Decius  on 
the  Danube.  They  were  defeated  again  by  .£milianua  in 
253,  and,  nine  years  later,  made  a  descent  upon  Greece^  In 
269  A.D.  an  immense  host,  numbering  320,000,  who  had  iik- 
vaded  the  empire,  were  defeated  by  Claudius  in  the  battle  ci 
Naissus;  but  this  had  so  little  effect  on  them  that  in  272» 
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they  effected  a  footing  in  Dacia  and  held  the  ootmtty.  On 
invading  Moesia  in  332  A.B.,  they  were  repulsed  by  Constan- 
tine  I.  Being  defeated  and  driven  out  of  their  territory  by 
the  Huns  in  375,  they  obtained  settlements  south  of  the  Dan- 
mbe  by  permission  of  the  emperor  Valens.  Some  of  the  Os- 
trogoths subsequently  obtained  settlements  in  Thrace  and 
Phrygia  about  ten  years  later.  From  this  point  the  history 
of  the  Visigoths  and  Ostrogoths  becomes  more  distinctly  de- 
fined. 

OHRONOLOOIOAL  8UMMART. 


Jligration  of  the  Goths 

from     the     southern 

shores  of  the  Baltic, 

about a;D.  200 

Vvnt  attack  of  the  Goths 

on  the  Roman  empire 

foiled  by  Decius  „    260 

Crreatdefeatof  the  Goths 

by   Claudius   at    the 
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The  Goths  effect  a  settle- 
ment in  Dada „    272 


Goths  defeated  byCon- 

stanttne  on  attempting 

to  enter  Moesia A.D.  332 

The  Visigoths,  defeated 

by  the  Huns,   obtain 

settlements  from  Va- 
lens   south    of     the 

Danube  „    375 

The    Ostrogoths  obtain 

settlements  in  Thrace 

(Europe)  and  Phrygia 

(Asia  Minor) ,,    386 


(a.)  THE  VISiaOTHS. 

Under  Alaric,  who  was  elected  king  of  the  Yidgoths  in 
398,  the  Goths  ravaged  Thessaly  and  then  invaded  Italy, 
about  400  A.D.  They  took  and  plundered  Rome  in  410  a.d., 
and  two  years  after  invaded  Gaul,  and  subsequently  gained 
possession  of  the  south-western  corner  of  that  country.  Ataul- 
phus  first  introduced  the  power  of  the  Goths  into  Spain  in 
411  A.D. ;  and,  without  losing  sight  of  that  country,  Wallia 
fixed  his  seat  of  empire  at  Toulouse.  A  brief  account  of  the 
Yisigothic  kingdom  in  Spain  is  given  in  the  historical  sketch 
of  that  country  (page  183). 

(6.)   OSTROGOTHS. 

In  476  A.D.  Odoacer,  a  Gothic  chief,  gave  the  final  blow  to 
the  Roman  empire,  and  founded  the  Gothic  kingdom  of  Italy 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  peninsula.  Just  before  that  time, 
Zeno,  the  Isaurian,  ceded  the  south  of  Pannonia  and  the 
fiouth-west  of  Dacia  to  the  Goths  under  Theodoric,  the  son  of 
their  king  Theodemir,  who  was  succeeded  by  his  son  in  475 
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▲.V.  Theodoric  sabsequentiy  lent  assistance  to  Zeno  against 
another  Gothic  prince,  residing  within  the  limits  of  the 
Eastern  empire ;  and,  in  &ct,  by  the  important  aid  he  ren- 
dered, caused  Zeno  to  be  acknowledged  as  emperor.  Zeno, 
howeyer,  was  not  so  grateful  as  he  might  haTe  been,  and  in 
488,  when  Theodoric  invaded  Thrace  and  threatened  Con- 
stantinople, Zeno  bought  him  off  by  ceding  to  him  Italy. 
Theodoric  then  made  great  preparations  for  the  invasion  of 
that  country,  and  entered  it  in  489  a.d.  Four  years  later 
Odoacer  surrendered  himself  to  Theodoric,  who  put  him  to 
death,  and  being  acknowledged  soyereign  of  the  country,  he 
fixed  his  residence  at  Bayenna.  His  conduct  and  moderatioii 
were  exemplary.  Haying  sworn,  on  assuming  the  crown, 
that  the  Italians  should  never  repent  of  their  having  sub- 
mitted to  the  Goths,  he  kept  his  word,  and  committed  the 
administration  of  justice  to  the  most  able  and  upright  men. 
He  sometimes  attended  the  pleadings,  and  passed  judgment 
himself.  He  revised  the  collection  of  imposts,  and  examined 
into  the  complaints  of  his  subjects.  He  showed  the  greatest 
respect  for  religion,  and  did  honour  to  his  £uth  by  the  prac- 
tice of  temperance,  chastity,  and  other  Christian  virtues.  He 
was  also  charitable  to  the  poor,  particularly  widows  and  or- 
phans, and  generously  redeemed  as  miany  of  his  subjects  as  he 
possibly  coidd  from  captivity  among  barbarous  nations.  His 
conduct,  however,  to  Boetius,  a  man  of  extraordinary  learning 
and  abilities,  sensibly  diminished  the  lustre  of  all  his  other 
actions.  Boetius  had  translated  the  works  of  Aristotle,  Py- 
thagoras, Nicomachus,  Euclid,  Archimedes,  and  Plato  into 
the  Latin  language,  and  was  equally  venerated  by  every  good 
man  for  his  erudition  and  morality;  but,  being  accuBed  of 
treasonable  practices,  he  was  unjustly  banished  to  Pavia,  with 
his  father-in-law  Symmachus,  and  soon  after  put  to  death. 
Theodoric  was  soon  convinced  of  his  injustice,  and  abandoned 
himself  to  such  inordinate  grief  as  occasioned  his  death,  in  the 
seventy-second  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirty-fourth  of  his 
reign.  Theodoric  having,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  two  grand- 
sons, Amalaric,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  and  Athalarie,  son  of 
Amalasuntha,  delivered  up  to  the  former  all  the  oouitnes 
belonging  to  the  Visigoths  in  Spain  and  Gaul,  and  declared 
the  latter  his  successor  in  Italy,  and  in  all  his  other  domiiuoiis. 
Theodoric  had  become  virtually  king  of  the  Visigoths  in  Gaul, 
in  Spain^  as  well  as  sovereign  of  the  Ostrpgoths  in  Italy,  be- 
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i  one  of  hiB  daughters  had  mairied  Alaric  H,  king  of  the 
Visigoths,  and  after  the  death  of  Alaric,  who  had  fiallen  in 
hattle  wiUi  the  Franks  in  507  a-d.,  the  Visigoths  fearing 
lest  the  Franks  should  cany  their  conquest  into  Spain, 
entrusted  the  guardianship  of  the  kingdom  and  the  youi^ 
king  to  his  grandflBtther. 

Ab  Athaluic  was  too  young  to  assume  the  goremment,  hit 
mother  Amalasuntha  took  charge  of  the  public  affairs,  and 
acted  with  great  prudence  and  equity.  The  young  prince, 
howeyer,  was  no  sooner  released  ^m  the  restraint  of  hia 
tutors,  than  he  abandoned  himself  to  such  debaucheries  as 
put  a  period  to  his  life.  Amalasuntha  now  deemed  it  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  take  a  colleague  in  the  goyemment;  and 
made  choiceof  Theodotus,  who  was  a  man  of  great  erudition,  but 
unfortunately  destitute  of  gratitude,  honour,  or  probity.  The 
ill-fated  Amalasuntha  was  banished  to  a  solitary  island  in  the 
lake  Bolsena,  and  there  cruelly  put  to  death. 

To  reyenge  the  murder  of  this  princess,  who  had  always 
testified  her  regard  to  the  goyemment  of  Constantinople,  the 
emperor  Justinian  sent  his  general  Belisarius  against  the  Os- 
trogoths, who  deposed  and  put  to  death  their  cowardly  king 
Theodotus  (536  A.D.),  and  raised  to  the  throne  one  Vitiges, 
who,  though  of  mean  extraction,  had  acquired  a  considerable 
degree  of  celebrity  from  his  prudence  and  yalour.  Belisarius 
soon  made  himself  master  of  Rome ;  and  Vitiges,  after  taking 
the  city  of  Milan,  called  in  the  Franks  to  his  assistance. 
That  people,  howeyer,  fell  equally  on  both  parties,  and  after 
pillaging  Italy,  returned  laden  with  booty.  The  Ostrogoths, 
now  tired  of  tiio  war,  offered  the  crown  to  Belisarius,  who 
pretended  to  accept  the  offer,  and  was  admitted  into  the  city 
of  Eayenna,  as  king  of  Italy.  The  Eoman  army  appeared 
so  inconsiderable  on  this  occasion,  that  the  Grothic  women 
spat  in  the  faces  of  their  husbands,  and  branded  them  with 
the  disgraceful  epithet  of  cowards. 

On  the  departure  of  Belisarius,  in  540  A.D.,  the  Goths,  in  the 
courae  of  ayear,  set  up,  deposed,  and  put  to  death,  two  kings,  Hil* 
dibald and  £raric.  They  then  elected  Totila,  whode-     m^^ 
feated  theBomans  both  by  sea  and  land,  took  and  dis-     ^ 
mantled  Naples,  and  inyested  the  city  of  Rome,  of     ^  ' 
which,  after  haying  besieged  it  for  some  time,  he  at  length 
made  himself  master.    Totila  intended  to  demohah  the  walls 
of  Rome,  but  was  dissuaded  from  his  purpose  by  Belisarius, 
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whom  the  emperor  Justinian  had  again  sent  into  Italy,  asid 
fiJiH     ^^^'  ^^^  repossessing  himself  of  Bome,  d^eated 
^         the  Ostrogoths  in  several  engagements.     HoweTer, 
^'^'      Totila  again  made  himself  master  of  that  city,  bat 
-wBs  completely  defeated  by  Karses,  and  slain  by  a  chief  of 
the  Gepidss.    This  prince  has  been  highly  and  justly  com- 
mended  for  his  valour,  temperance,  equity,  and  humane  be- 
haviour to  the  vanquished. 

He  was  succeed  by  Teias,  who,  though  brave,  was  unlike 

.-n     Totila  in  justice  and  humanity.     This  sovereign 

^^^     was  killed  in  battle  with  the  Eomans,  who  per- 

'     mitted  the  Ostrogoths  to  retire  peaceably  with  all 

effects,  or  retain  their  Italis^  possessions  as  subjects  of  the 

empire.     Thus  ended  the  dominion  of  the  Ostrogoths  in  Italy, 

after  they  had  reigned  sixty  years  in  that  country. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  8UMMART. 
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OSTROOOTHIC  KINGS  IN    ITALT. 
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A.]>.  540 
,.  541 
.,  541 
.,    558 


(2.)   VANDALS. 

According  to  some  historians,  the  Vandals  were  originally 
a  nation  of  the  northern  Teutons,  who  came  out  of  Scandi- 
navia with  the  other  Goths ;  others,  on  the  contrary,  beUeve 
them  to  have  been  a  Slavonic  people.  The  earliest  accounts 
that  can  be  relied  on  describe  the  Vandals  as  being  settled 
about  250  a.d.  on  the  banks  of  the  Oder,  in  the  countries 
now  known  by  the  names  of  Mecklenburg  and  Brandenburg. 
Afterwards,  another  colony  fixed  their  habitations  in  Pom> 
•erania ;  and,  in  process  of  time,  they  extended  themselves 
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into  Dalmatia,  myricum,  and  Dacia.  They  joined  the  Saevi, 
Borgiindians,  and  Scythian  Alans  under  Radagaisus  in  405, 
to  invade  Italy ;  and,  after  the  defeat  of  their  leader,  made 
their  way  with  the  Alans  into  Gaol,  and  thence,  in  409  a.d., 
into  Spain.  From  that  country,  under  the  &mous  Genseric, 
in  427  A.D.,  they  passed  over  into  Africa,  where  for  some 
time  they  fixed  the  throne  of  their  power.  This  prince  re- 
duced Carthage,  Sardinia,  Sicily,  and  all  the  islands  hetween 
Italy  and  Ainca.  In  455  a.d.  Genseric  sailed  to  Ostia,  and, 
landing  troops,  seized  Bome  and  plundered  it ;  but  in  the 
year  475,  Genseric  concluded  a  peace  with  the  emperor  Zeno, 
whom  he  compelled  to  renounce  all  claim  to  the  provinces  of 
Africa. 

Justinian,  however,  gained  a  complete  victory  over  the 
Vandals,  and  reunited  the  provinces  of  AMca  to  tiie  Eastern 
•empire  in  534  a.d. 


OHBONOLOGICAL  BUHIIABY. 
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VANDAL  KINGS  IN   AFRICA. 
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Hilderio „    523 

Gelimer ,,    530 


(S.) 


GEPIBJB. 


The  Gtepidse  were  a  northern  Teutonic  nation  from  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic,  and  had  the  same  customs,  manners,  religion, 
and  language  as  the  Groths  and  Vandals.  They  migiated 
southwa^  at  a  later  period,  following  in  the  tiack  of  the  Os- 
trogoths and  Visigoths,  and  fonned  a  settlement  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  Don  and  Sea  of  Azo£  They  were  conquered  by 
the  Huns  about  395  a.]).,  but  regained  their  independence  on 
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the  death  of  Attila  in  453  a.d.  Subsequently  they 
finally  sabdued  by  the  LombaidS)  to  whom  they  lived  in  sab- 
jection,  and  nothing  is  mentioned  of  them  as  a  distinct  people 
after  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century. 

(4.)   HEBULI. 

The  Heroli  weie  originally  a  Tentonic  tribe  fiom  the  ahoraB 
of  the  Baltic,  and  an  ofGahoot  of  the  Gothic  nation.  They 
took  part  in  the  Gothic  invasion  of  Gieece,  about  262  a-d., 
and  after  invading  Asia  Minor  (253 — 259  A.D.),  they  landed 
near  Athens^  wh^  they  were  defeated  in  267  A.D.,  and  again 
compelled  to  march  northwards.  The  Goths  then  threatoittl 
niyricum,  but  the  Heroli,  on  the  retreat  of  their  kinsmen, 
weie  persuaded  to  enter  the  service  of  Eome,  and  had  settle* 
ments  allotted  to  them  along  the  northern  frontier.  They 
preserved  their  nationality,  and  took  part  with  the  other 
tribes  of  the  north  in  the  attacks  made  on  the  Eoman  empire 
during  the  fifth  century.  They  were  almost  destroyed  by 
the  Longobardi,  or  Lombards,  in  512,  and  the  last  time  any 
especial  notice  is  bestowed  on  them  in  history,  is  in  the  reign 
of  Justinian,  when  their  king,  Teias,  was  defeated  by  Naaea 
in  553.  After  this  time  they  were  absorbed  by  the  Lom- 
bards. 

Among  the  Heruli,  it  is  said  that  when  persons  had  attained 
to  a  certain  age,  they  were  placed  on  a  pUe  of  wood,  pat  to 
death,  and  their  bodies  burnt  to  ashes.  When  a  man  died, 
his  wife  either  strangled  herself  on  his  tomb,  or  became  an 
object  of  universal  contempt ;  and  human  sacrifices  were  fre- 
quently offered  to  appease  the  gods  of  the  country. 

(5.)   DAGIAKS. 

The  Dacians  were  saidby  some  to  be  a  Gothic  nation  from  the 
north,  and  by  othera  to  be  a  people  of  Thradan  origin.  Otheis, 
again,  think  that  they  had,  like  the  Huns  and  Turks,  an 
Asiatic  origin.  They  resided  originally  in  the  country  which 
now  comprehends  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  and  part  of  Txansyl- 
vania,  whence  they  were  afterwards  ttansplanted  mto  lUjxi- 
cum.  They  were  deemed  the  most  fonnidable  of  ail  Ibe 
northern  nations,  not  only  on  account  of  their  extxeordinaiy 
etiength  and  bcavezy,  but  also  from  their  considering  death  m 
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the  termination  of  miseiy,  and  the  conuneneement  of  incom- 
paiable  felicity.  Their  goyemment  was  monaiehicaL  At- 
tempts were  xnade  at  various  times  by  the  Bomans,  both  prior 
to,  and  during  the  reign  of  Angnstns,  to  subdue  the  Daciaos^ 
but  no  decisive  result  was  obtained ;  and,  in  the  reign  of  Do- 
mitian,  in  87  A.D.y  they  totally  defeated  a  Eoman  army,  and 
their  leader,  Decebalus,  was  only  led  to  desist  from  carrying  the 
war  into  Eoman  territory  by  the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute. 
The  emperor  Trajan,  refusing  to  continue  the  payment  of  the 
tribute,  took  up  arms  against  them  in  101  a«d.,  defeated  them 
in  several  engagements,  and  reduced  their  kingdom  to  the 
form  of  a  Soman  province  (106  a«d.).  They  were  obliged  to 
live  subject  to  the  Romans  till  the  year  270  A.D.,  when  the 
greatest  part  of  their  country  was  seized  by  the  Goths,  and 
most  of  the  inhabitants  were  dispersed  among  the  neighbour- 
ing barbarians,  with  whom  they  gradually  became  incoipo- 
rated. 

(6.)  LOMBARDS. 

The  Longobardi,  leaving  Scandinavia,  their  original  coun- 
try, according  to  their  own  account,  settled  between  the  Elbe 
and  tlie  Oder  about  the  Christian  era.  Justinian  gave  them 
lands  in  Noricum  and  Pannonia  about  540  a.I).,  in  order  to 
avail  himself  of  their  services  against  the  Goths.  At  this 
time  their  king  or  chief  was  Adoinus. 

On  the  death  of  Adoinus  his  son  Alboin  succeeded  to  the 
sovereignty,  and  gained  some  important  advantages     jm^ 
over  the  Gepidse.     In  the  space  of  three  years  this     ™^ 
prince  rendered  himself  master  of  all  that  territory 
which  comprehended  Yenetia,  liguria,  Umbria,  /Rmilia,  and 
Etruria,  and  was  proclaimed  king  of  Italy  amidst  the  acclamsr 
tions  of  his  followers.     He  made  choice  of  Pavia  for  the  me- 
tropoHs  of  his  new  kingdom,  and  in  each  of  the  cities  which 
he  had  reduced  placed  a  strong  garrison,  under  the  command 
of  an  officer,  whom  he  honoured  with  the  title  of  duke.    The 
Longobardi,  or  Lombards,  as  they  were  afterwards  called, 
gave  their  names  to  the  province  now  known  as  Lombardy. 

On  the  death  of  Alboin,  who  was  assassinated  by  command 
of  his  queen  Eosamund  for  obliging  her,  it  is  said,  to  drink 
wine  out  of  her  father's  skull,  the  Lombards  elected  for  their 
king  Cleopho,  or  Cleoph,  a  man  of  known  valour  and  abilities. 
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This  prince  extended  his  conquests  to  the  very  gates  of  Borneo 
but  was  murdered  by  his  own  subjects,  whose  hatred  he  had 
incuned  by  the  cruelty  of  his  disposition.    The  Lombards 
now  raised  to  the  throne  Autharis,  the  son  of  Clepho,  who 
.gg     assumed  the  name  of  Flavius,  which  he  ordered  to 
be  used  by  all  his  successors.     This  prince  obL'ged 
the  dukes  to  contribute  a  moiety  of  their  revenues 
towards  the  maintenance  of  his  regal  dignity,  and  enacted 
various  salutary  laws  for  the  benefit  of  his  subjects.     He  sub- 
dued the  province  of  Samnium  and  the  city  of  Benevento, 
and  projected  the  reduction  of  Bome  and  of  the  exarchate  of 
Eavenna^  but  was  taken  off  by  poison,  after  a  reign  of  six- 
teen years. 
Agilulphy  duke  of  Turin,  who  possessed  extraordinary 
mQ^     merit,  was  next  raised  to  the  throne,  and,  at  the  re- 
y^      quest  of  his  queen  Theudelinda,  embraced  the  ChiiA- 
tian  religion.     On  the  death  of  Agilulph  his  son 
g^g     Adaloald  was  invested  with  the  regal  title;  but 
^        being  persuaded  to  put  twelve  of  the  Lombard 

nobles  to  death,  he  was  deposed  and  poisoned. 
The  nobles  now  placed  on  the  throne  Arioald,  duke  of 
Turin,  who  had  espoused  the  daughter  of  the  dep<^ed  king; 
and  whose  reign  was  marked  by  public  tranquillity  both  at 
6SA     home  and  abroad.     On  his  death  the  Lombards 
^-^     elected  to  the  sovereignty  Rotharis,  duke  of  Brescia, 
who  has  been  equally  commended  for  his  valour, 
equity,  and  moderation,  and  who  promulgated  written  laws^ 
augmented  his  dominions  by  the  reduction  of  all  the  cities  in 
Venetia  hitherto  held  by  the  Eomans,  and  died  in  the  fall 
possession  of  his  people's  affections.     He  left  his  kingdom  to 
his  son  Eodoald,  who  was  assassinated  by  a  Lombard  whom 
gg«     he  had  cruelly  wronged.   Aribert,  his  successor  and 
^^      uncle,  reigned  nine  years,  and  divided  the  kingdom 
*  '     between  his  two  sons,  Bertharit  and  Godebert,  the 
former  of  whom  fixed  his  residence  at  Milan,  and  the  latter  at 
Pavia. 
Grimoald,  duke  of  Benevento,  finding  himself  strongw  than 
fifi2     ^^^^^  ^^  ^^®  ^^^  brothers,  united  both  treachery 
and  cunning  to  gain  possession  of  the  whole  king- 
dom.    He  murdered  Godebert  in  his  own  palace 
at  Pavia,  but  Bertharit,  on  being  informed  of  this  atrocious 
act,  left  Wlajx  and  escaped  into  Gaul     Grimoald  wore  the 
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erawn  moie  hononiably  than  he  had  aequiied  it ;  and  having 
completely  defeated  the  Empeior  Constans,  impioved  his  vic- 
tory by  the  reduction  of  several  places  of  importance. 

On  the  death  of  Grimoald,  Bertharit  retained  and  associated 
with  him  in  the  kingdom  his  son  Coniherfcy  whom     ^n^ 
he  had  left  behind  l±n,  and  who  succeeded  him  as        s" 
sole  king  in  686.     Conibert  was  driven  fiom  the     ^  ' 
throne  by  Alachis,  duke  of  Trent,  but  restored  by  the  princi- 
pal men  among  the  Lombards,  and  died  universally  lamented 
by  his  subjects  in  700  a.d.     He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Luitberty  a  minor,  whom  Bagimbert,  duke  of  Turin,     „^^ 
after  causing  himself  to  be  proclaimed  king  of  the     ^~ 
Lombards,  ordered  to  be  stifled  in  a  bath.     How- 
ever, Ansprand,  who  had  been  left  guardian  to  the  young 
prince,  drove  from  the  throne  in  712  a.d.  Aribert  IL,  the  son 
of  the  usurper,  who  succeeded  his  father  a  few  months  after 
his  accession,  and  was  invested  with  the  regal  dignity  by  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  people. 

Luitprand,  the  son  of  An^rand,  who  only  reigned  a  few 
months,  led  his  forces  against  Eavenna,  which  he     „^g^ 
reduced  by  storm,  but  which  Gregory  IL,  bishop  of       ~^ 
Home,  assisted  in  retaking  ^m  him.     Tkda  prince 
was  equitable  and  munificent,  always  treated  his  subjects  as 
his  own  children,  and  his  only  faults  resulted  from  an  insa- 
tiate desire  of  conquest.     He  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew 
HUdebrand,  whom  the  Lombards  deposed  on  account     „mm 
of  lus  inability  to  govern,  and  bestowed  the  sove- 
reignty  on  Baclus,  duke  of  FriulL    This  prince  was      ^*^' 
universally  esteemed  for  the  suavity  of  bis  disposition  and  the 
sanctity  of  his  manners ;  but,  after  reigning  a  few  years,  he 
renounced  his  kingdom,  and  retired  to  the  monastery  of  Monte 
Cassino,  where  he  died. 

On  the  resignation  of  Rachis  the  Lombards  bestowed  the 
crown  on  his  brother  Astolph,  who  was  equally  ad-     -^q 
mired  for  his  courage  in  action  and  his  prudence  in       ^ 
council,  and  who,  aiter  reducing  Eavenna  and  some     ^  ' 
other  places,  threatened  to  plunder  Eome.     The  pope,  greatly 
alarmed,  prevailed  on  Pepin,  king  of  France,  to  espouse  his 
cause  by  making  war  on  the  Lombards.     Accordingly  Pepin 
entered  Italy  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  and  compelled 
Astolph  to  restore  Eavenna  and  the  other  places  which  he 
had  taken. 
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On  the  demise  of  this  pano^  DeademBf  duke  of  Tuamnj^ 
mA     assumed  the  r^al  title»  and  married  his  two  dan^- 
'^     ten  to  Chaxles  and  Caiioman,  who  had  saoeeed^ 
Pepin  on  the  thione  of  Fiance.    HoweYer,  Deside- 
rius  having  a  dispute  with  Adrian  the  pope,  Chademagne  en- 
tered Italy  and  attacked  the  Lomhaids  with  such  irresistible 
f  oiy  that  they  fled  befidie  him  in  the  utmost  constemation. 
—M     Desiderius  took  refiige  in  Paviay  and  was  compelled, 
'  ^     after  a  long  and  ohstLoate  lee^stancey  to  sniiender 
^  '      tiie  city  to  the  loyal  besieger,  who  sent  him  and  his 
unfortonate  funily  prisoners  to  France,  and  abolished  the 
kingdom  of  the  Lombards  in  Italy,  after  they  bad  poosesBed 
that  country  for  the  space  of  281  yeaxs. 

OHBOHOLOOIOAIi  SUKXABT. 


The  Longobardi,  or  Lom- 
bards, invade  Italy ...  AJ>.  568 

Kingdom  of  the  Lom- 
biurdB  founded  in  Nor- 
thern Italy  by  Al- 
boin „    670 


Invasion  of  i3ie  Anks 

repelled  by  Antharis  a-iK  584 
Invasion    of    Italy    by 

Charlemagne,  and  sob- 

version    of    Lombard 

kingdom „    774 


LOMBABD  KINGS  IH  ITALT. 


Alboin    A-n.  668 

Clepho    „  673 

Antharis    „  675 

Agilnlph ,,  691 

Adaloald    „  616 

Arioald  ,»  625 

Botharis ,»  636 

Rodoald „  652 

AribertI „  653 

Bertharit  and  Godebert  „  660 

Grimoald  ,,  662 


Bertbarit  (restored) a.n.  671 

Conibert „  686 

Luitbert ,  700 

Ragimbert ,,  701 

Aribertll ,  701 

Ansprand  ,,  712 

Loi^rand  ....^ „  712 

Hildebrand    „  744 

Rachis...^ „  744 

Astolidi „  740 

Desiderina „  756 


8.  THB  80TTHIAN8. 

The  Scythians^  unlike  the  Celts,  were  of  Turanian  on^bo, 
"belonging  to  the  great  race  whidi  took  its  rise  in  the  great 
eastern  plateau  or  table-land  of  Central  Asia,  and  thenoe 
spread  northwards  over  the  great  plains  of  Northern  Asia  and 
Korth-Eastem  Europe.  They  anciently  inhalHted  a  pro- 
digious tract  of  countiyy  whicb  extended  from  the  25th  to 
the  110th  d^rree  of  east  longitude,  and  wss  divided  into 
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Etuopean  and  Asiatic  Scytbia,  indading  the  two  Saimatias. 
The  Scythians  weie  styled  the  "  Fatheis  of  Kations,"  and  as 
the  Celts  weie  supposed  to  be  the  descendants  of  Gomery 
the  eldest  son  of  Japheth,  so  the  Scythians  weie  imagined  to 
be  the  offspring  of  Magog,  the  jsecond  son  of  Japheth.  In 
migrating  into  Europe  the  posterity  of  Gomer  turned  to- 
ws^ the  north-west,  and  these  spread  themselves  towards 
north-east  into  both  Scythias. 

The  Scythians,  or  Tatars,  as  they  are  called  in  modem 
times,  were  divided  into  four  great  races,  the  Mongolians, 
who  are  found  in  the  great  table-land  to  the  north  of  China 
proper ;  the  Tunguses,  occupying  the  north-eastern  part  and 
Peninsula  of  Am ;  the  Tschudes,  Fins,  or  Ugrians,  which 
overspread  the  Arctic  regions  of  Asia  and  Europe  to  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  Baltic ;  and  the  Turks,  who  occupied 
what  is  now  called  Independent  Tartaiy,  and  spread  thence 
over  the  plains  of  South  Eastern  Europe,  making  their  way 
thither  by  the  north  coast  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  northern 
alopes  of  the  Caucasus,  and  the  Euxine  or  Black  Sea.  To 
this  division  of  the  Scythians  belonged  the  tribes  known  in 
history  as  the  Alani  or  Alans,  and  the  Huns. 

The  Scythians  were  divided  into  numerous  tribes^  each 
governed  by  its  chief,  after  the  patriarchal  fashion  and 
separate  collections  of  these  tribes  were  governed  by  princes 
called  Ehans,  chosen  first  of  all  for  achievements  in  war,  or 
in  consequence  of  their  power,  which  rendered  them  superior 
to  the  other  chie&  of  the  nation.  Eventually  the  principle 
of  succession  among  the  khans  as  that  of  the  chief  of  each 
tribe  became  that  of  hereditary  descent  fiom  father  to  son. 
The  justice,  temperance,  simplicity  of  life,  and  contempt  of 
riches,  which  the  Scythiims  uniformly  exhibited,  almost  pre- 
cluded the  necessity  of  public  rewards  and  punishments. 
They  conveyed  their  families  from  place  to  place  in  covered 
waggons  wluch  were  drawn  by  oxen  or  horses,  and  contained 
all  their  furniture.  They  esteemed  their  numerous  flocks  as 
their  greatest  wealth,  from  supplying  them  with  wholesome 
beverage  and  wann  apparel  Some  of  the  Scythian  tribes,  how- 
ever, were  represented  as  of  so  fierce  and  cruel  a  disposition 
as  even  to  fiaast  on  the  flesh  of  their  vanquished  enemies. 

At  the  faneral  of  a  khan  or  monarch  the  royal  corpse, 
being  carefully  embalmed,  was  placed  in  a  chariot,  and  con- 
Teyed  from  one  tribe  to  another  through  aR  parts  of  the 

U 
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kingdom.  The  people  of  eacH  tribe  imitated  the  tojal 
Scythians  in  their  mournful  ceremonies,*  and  accompanied 
the  heaise  to  the  next  province,  till  it  had  gone  the  whob 
round  of  the  kingdom.  The  body  was  then  deposited  in  a 
large  square  hole,  on  a  bed  encompassed  mth  spears,  and 
covered  with  timber.  A  canopy  was  then  spread  over  the 
monument,  and  the  &vourite  wives,  head  cook,  groom, 
waiter,  and  messenger,  with  some  horses,  were  strangled,  and 
deposited  under  it  for  the  service  of  the  deceased  sovereign. 
Some  golden  cups,  and  other  necessary  utensils,  were  thrown 
into  the  vacant  spaces,  and  the  earth  was  formed  into  a  high 
mound  or  an  artificial  mountain.  At  the  expiration  of  the 
year  fifty  young  Scythians,  and  as  many  horses,  were  strangled, 
and  their  bellies  stuffed  with  straw ;  the  bodies  of  the  men 
were  fastened  upon  their  horses  by  an  iron  stake,  and  the 
horses  placed  round  the  royal  monument. 

The  Scythians  worshipped  a  plurality  of  gods  and  god- 
desses, among  which  were  many  of  the  divinities  of  the 
Greek  and  Eoman  mythology ;  but  their  favourite  deity  was 
Mars,  to  wHom  they  consecrated  their  finest  groves,  and 
reared  an  altar  in  every  district. 

The  warlike  temper  and  exploits  of  this  people  were  uni- 
versally dreaded  by  their  contemporaries.  It  is  said  that 
they  drank  the  blood  of  the  first  captive  they  took  in  war  ; 
that  having  flayed  their  vanquished  foes,  they  stretched, 
dried,'  and  tanned  their  skins,  which  they  applied  to  various 
purposes,  and  that  they  converted  the  skulls  into  drinking- 
cups.  Their  manufactures  consisted  chiefly  in  building 
waggons  for  their  families,  in  tanning  leather  for  their  quivers, 
bucklers,  &c,  and  in  fetbricating  their  own  weapons.  Their 
mode  of  life  was  altogether  incompatible  with  commerce. 
They  were  remarkably  abstemious,  and  abhorred  the  vice  of 
drunkenness. 

When  they  had  to  cross  a  river  they  laid  their  saddle  and 
weapons  upon  a  skin  filled  with  cork,  and  so  well  sewn  that 
not  a  drop  of  water  could  penetrate  it;  they  then  laid  them- 
selves down  upon  it,  and  taking  hold  of  the  horse  by  the 
tail,  made  him  swim  to  the  opposite  shore.  They  were  re- 
markable for  the  strength  and  fidelity  of  their  friendship, 
which  they  usually  confirmed  with  certain  ceremonies ;  and 

*  These  consisted  in  cutting  off  a  part  of  the  right  ear,  shanii^  the 
iieaJ,  and  piercing  the  left  hand  with  an  arrow. 
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«8  they  were  warm  and  faithfiil  in  their  friendsbip,  so  were 
they  fierce  and  vindiciiye  in  revenge.  The  Scythians  were 
a  very  poptdous  nation.  Their  climate,  exercise,  temperance, 
and  other  advantageous  drcumstances,  rendered  them  hardy, 
prolific,  and  long-lived. 

Many  stories  are  told  by  ancient  writers  about  some  of 
the  Scythian  princes,  but  as  little  credence  can  be  given  to 
them,  it  is  as  well  to  omit  them.  One  of  the  best  known 
and  most  famous  of  the  Scythian  sovereigns  was  their  queen 
Tomyris.  This  woman  was  a  Scythian  heroine,  whom  Cyrus 
the  Great  demanded  in  marriage  ;  buj^  she  refusing  him,  that 
prince  led  his  army  against  the  Massagetse,  who  were  under 
her  dominion,  and  lost  his  life. 

Jancyrus  was  a  haughty  and  magnanimous  prince,  who, 
when  the  Persian  heralds  demanded  of  him  earth  and  water, 
sent  to  Darius  a  bird,  a  mouse,  a  frog,  and  five  arrows,  with- 
out any  &rther  application.  The  Persian  monarch  imme- 
diately supposed  that  this  present  was  sent  in  token  of  sub- 
mission ;  but  Grobryas,  who  knew  the  Scythians  better  than 
his  master,  interpreted  it  to  denote  that  the  Persians  must 
not  expect  to  elude  the  effects  of  Scythian  valour,  imless 
they  could  fly  like  bu'ds,  plunge  under  water  like  frogs,  or 
bury  themselv^  into  the  earth  like  mice.  This  explanation 
was  soon  justified,  and  the  Scythians  obtain'bd  a  signal  victory 
over  the  Persian  army. 

Atheas,  a  king  of  the  European  Scythians,  obtained  from 
Philip  II.,  king  of  Macedon,  considerable  assistance  against 
an  invasion  with  which  he  was  threatened  by  the  Istrians ; 
and  when  the  enemy,  terrified  by  the  preparations  of  Philip, 
desisted  from  their  design,  he  pretended  that  he  owed  him  no 
recompense,  because  no  battle  had  taken  place.  Philip,  in- 
censed at  this  ingratitude,  signified  to  the  Scythian  king  that 
he  had  made  a  vow  to  erect  a  statue  to  Hercules  at  the  month 
of  the  later.  Atheas,  suspecting  his  real  design,  answered 
that,  if  he  sent  the  statue,  it  should  be  carefuUy  erected  and 
preserved ;  but  that,  if  he  entered  the  Scythian  territories  at 
the  head  of  an  army,  the  statue  should  be  melted  and  cast 
into  arrows  to  be  used  against  himseH  Philip  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  these  proud  menaces,  and  an  obstinate  battle  ensued 
in  which  the  Scythians  were  vanquished,  and  in  which 
20,000  women  and  children  were  made  prisoners.  Philip 
sent  20,000  mares  into  Macedonia.     As  a  proof  of  the  sim- 

14—2 
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plicitj  and  poverty  of  the  Scythians  it  is  obeervable  that  neither 
gold,  silver,  nor  jewels  were  found  among  the  plunder.  The 
Scythians  do  not  appear  to  have  heen  known  collectivelj  as 
a  nation  under  this  naime  long  after  the  commenoement  of  the 
first  century  before  the  Christian  Era. 

(1.)  BABMATIAKS. 

This  numerous  and  warlike  nation  possessed  the  extensive 
tract  of  land  which  comprehends  the  present  Poland,  Russia^ 
and  great  part  of  Tartary :  they  possessed,  in  fact^  all  the 
land  between  the  Vistula  and  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  Sarma- 
tians  were  divided  into  several  tribes,  each  of  which  was 
governed  by  its  own  king.  The  same  depravity  and  vices 
are  attributed  to  them  as  to  the  HerulL  They  entered  Thrace 
in  64  A.n.,  and  Moesia  in  69  a.d.  ;  but  on  both  occasions  were 
defeated  and  driven  back  across  the  frontier,  after  doing  much 
damage.  They  were  repeatedly  defeated  in  Iheir  attacks  and 
invasions  of  the  empire  by  the  Roman  emperors,  and  notably 
by  Constantino  the  Great,  in  322  a.d.  Subsequently,  in  332 
A.D.,  when  war  broke  out  between  the  Goths  and  Sarmatians, 
he  assisted  the  latter ;  and  when  they  were  defeated  by  the 
Goths  two  years  later,  he  permitted  many  thousands  of  ihe 
fugitives  to  settle  in  Illyricum  and  Italy.  After  taking  put 
in  the  subsequent  invasions  of  Italy  and  Gaul  in  378  and 
407  by  the  Groths  and  other  barbarian  tribes,  they  were  sub- 
dued by  Attila.  At  his  death,  in  453  A.n.,  they  recovered 
their  liberty,  but  were  ultimately  conquered  by  the  Goths 
and  absorbed  by  their  conquerors. 

(2.)   HUNS. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  Huns  were  an  offshoot  of  the  Tu- 
ranian race,  which  was  originally  established  in  the  greet 
eastern  plain  of  Central  Asia ;  and  that,  having  migrated  from 
their  native  country,  they  established  themselves  in  that  pert  of 
Asiatic  Sarmatia,  which  bordered  on  the  Falus  M»otis  and 
the  Tanais,  or,  to  use  modem  names,  the  Sea  of  Aaoff  and  the 
Don.  They  were  divided  into  several  tribegi  but  were  all 
comprised  under  the  general  name  of  Huns. 

Historians  describe  the  Scythian  Huns  as  a  hardy,  waiiikf, 
And  ferocious  people,  who  subsisted  entirely  on  toots,  at  the 
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flesh  and  milk  yielded  by  their  cafctlo  and  hones ;  lived  in 
movable  tente  or  huts,  which  they  carried  with  them  as  they 
wandered  from  place  to  place ;  and  professed  the  utmost  con- 
tempt for  the  conveniences  of  civilizedlift.  Their  method  of  go- 
vernment^ and  customs,  and  institutions  were  the  same  aa 
those  of  the  Scythians,  which  have  been  already  described.  The 
Alani,  or  Aliuu,  who  occupied  the  northern  slope  of  the 
Caucasus,  were  closely  akin  to  the  Huns,  if  not  a  tribe  of 
them.  Their  first  excursion  in  quest  of  new  settlements,  was 
about  376  A.D.,  when,  having  passed  the  Sea  of  Azoff,  they 
made  a  dreadful  slaughter  among  the  Visigoths  and  Ostro- 
goths, and  took  possession  of  that  vast  tract  of  country  which 
extends  from  the  Don  to  the  Danube. 

Attila,  king  of  the  Huns,  having  subjugated  most  of  the 
neighbouring  nations,  conceived  the  daring  design  of  seizing 
the  Boman  empire ;  and  passing  the  Danube,  he  made  him- 
self master  of  several  cities  and  fbrtresses,  ravaged  the  country 
as  far  as  the  interior  of  Gaul  with  fire  and  sword.  Attila 
was  finally  defeated  on  the  plain  of  Chalons,  in  Gaul,  by  the 
combined  forces  of  the  Eomans,  Franks,  and  Visigoths,  in 
451  A.D. ;  but  on  his  retreat  he  menaced  Home  and  compelled 
Theodosius  to  conclude  a  peace  on  disadvantageous  terms. 
In  the  reign  of  Charlemagne  the  Huns  were  possessed  of 
Dacia,  Moesia,  and  both  the  Pannonias,  and  were  finally  sub- 
dued by  that  prince,  about  the  year  794. 

The  Hungarians  now  living  in  Hungary,  otherwise  called 
Magyars,  are  not,  as  is  generaUy  supposed,  descended  from 
the  Huns,  but  from  the  Ugri,  or  Ungri,  a  Turanian  race  from 
the  Baltic,  who,  under  their  chief,  Arpad,  established  them- 
selves in  tiie  country  in  889  a.i>. 

OHROKOLOOICAL  SUMMABT. 
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(3.)   BULGABUNS. 

This  numerous  and  warlike  nation  is  said  to  have  come, 
about  the  year  485^  fix>m  Asiatic  Scythia  to  the  Don.  and  to 
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'  have  removed  thence  14  tUe  ban&s  of  the  Dannhe:  Having 
made  an  ir^ptioo  into  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  they  fonned 
an  establishment  in  the  territoiy  bounded  by  the  Black  Sea, 
Boumania,  and  Macedonia ;  and  from  this  centre,  for  more 
than  five  hundred  jcears,  they  attacked  the  Greek  empire  on 
all  sides,,  and  seized  and  secured  the  duchy  of  Benevento,  in 
Italy.  AjiK  length,  the  emperor  Basil  IL  completely  sub- 
jugated Bulgaria,  niter  defeating  the  Bulgarians  in  the  battle 
q£  Zetunium,  in  1014  a.i>.  Four  years  after  this  he  made 
Klgaria  a  province  of  the  Greek  empire,  but  permitted  the 
Bulgicrians  to  live  under  their  own  kings,  whom  he  obliged  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  emperors  of  Constantinople. 

The  Bulgarians  twice  broke  into  revolt  against  the  Greek 
emperors,  in  1040  and  1186,  and  on  the  latter  occasion  estab- 
lished a  second  monarchy,  which  lasted  till  about  1258.  In 
1271,  Stephen  IV.,  king  of  Hungary,  having  defeated  the 
Bulgarians,  compelled  them  to  acknowledge  him  as  their 
sovereign ;  and  hence  Stephen  and  his  successors  were  called 
*'  kings  of  Hungary  and  Bulgaria ;"  and  this  title,  with  the 
Hungarian  kingdom,  passed  to  the  princes  of  the  house  of 
Austria.  In  1396,  Bulgaria  became  subject  to  the  Turks, 
and  was  reduced  to  a  province  of  the  Turkish  empire  by 
Bajazet 

OHRONOLOOIOAL  BUIOIABT. 
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an  ezeretse  in  handwriting*  In  the  history,  one  page  is  deroted  to  a  single 
reign;  in  the  Qeography,  two  lutges  are  given  to  each  country.  The  Copy-book 
on  Analysis  we  partienlarly  commend."— QiMrl«r{jf  Jowntd  qfEiueatiom, 


Price  2s.  6d. 

BLANK  MAPS  and  SEFESENGE  TABLES, 

Forming  together  an  Elementary  Geographical  Text-Book  and 
Atlas.    By  Bey.  O.  ShAj>iL 

"  Each  Map  and  its  Table  of  Beferenee  will  he  found  to  contain 
JUBT  BVFFiouorT  foT  the  identification  of  erery  place  in  the  Table, 
but  vo  MOBi.  As  an  example,  the  learner  is  expected  to  distinguish 
the  Pyrenees  from  the  Sierra  Ifeyada  Mountains  (Map  2)  by  ob- 
BBBTiirch  lOB  HIMBXLB  that  the  former  appear  tmder  the  head  of 
both  Spain  and  Prance,  whilst  the  latter  do  not." 


LONDON :  T.  J.  ALLMAN,  463,  OXFOBD  STSBBT. 
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